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INTRODUCTION 


Scheme of the Book It is no easier to systematize 
the products of human thinking than to classify the facts 
of physical nature The former are too wayward, the latter 
too various, to fit satisfactorily into any framewoik Yet, 
if there is to be a summary, some system of classification 
there must be A pattan must be attempted, even if it is 
only by putting a strain on our material that we can 
weave it into the fabric 

For the material w'hich falls w-cthin the compass of this 
book the pattern which I propose is the following There 
are two questions with whicli we are concerned — I am 
putting the matter as the Greeks would have put it — first, 
the nature of the good life for the individual, secondly 
the nature of the principles which (a) do govern, and 
(b) should ideally govern the association of individuals in 
societies These two questions weie for the Greeks aspects 
of the same question You could not they held, answer the 
first without, by implication, answering the second, or at 
any rate the second part of the second And equally, you 
could not determine what was the best organization for 
society without also making up your mind as to ivhat was 
the best W'ay of life for the individual On this point 
both Plato and Aristotle were agreed Pait I, therefore, 
which IS devoted to Greek thought, treats ethics and politics 
as two aspects of a single enquuy, in pursuing which we 
turn from one to the other as the needs of exposition 
demand 

The Split: Ethical Questions. With the coming of 
the RenaisLejLnce- the single enquiry of the Greeks becomes 
two separate enquir es Roman thought had ndeed 
ma.n._i.nrd the ..unnection. fThns v. n...nnrtinv 
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to find man’s ratson d'etre in the next world rather than in 
this oncj and locating his spiritual home in the city of 
God rather than in the city-state, had fiom the hist 
introduced a distinction This distinction became under 
the influence of Protestantism a division, so that by the 
time the Reformation had run its course, we find that we 
have on our hands what are in effect two distinct sub- 
jects, ethics and politics Ethics discusses such matters as 
the meaning of the words good and bad, the criterion of 
right action, and the nature and source of moral obliga- 
tion Is there, it asks, one good, or are there many^ Are 
right and uTong fundamental and independent principles 
m the universe, or merely the names which wc give to the 
objects of our approval and disapproval^ Is a right action 
one which is approved of by a moral sense, or one which 
proceeds from a free, moral will, or merely one which has 
the best possible consequences^ If the latter, what do we 
mean by “best possible consequences’ ^ These questions, 
which form the subject matter of ethics, 'Vv^ill be set out in 
greater detail at the beginning of Chapter V. For the 
present, it is sufficient to point out that, though they are 
obviously interdependent — ^it is, for example, difficult to 
answer the question, what do I mean lav saying that so 
and so is good^, without also implyirg an answer to the 
question, what is the criterion of right action^ For if we hold 
that the woid “good ” means something, a right action must, 
presumably, be one which promotes that which is good — 
they do not dnectly involve any refer ence to political 
questions Questions which relate to the nature and the 
source of moral obiigation — ^for example, what is the 
meaning of the word “ought”, and what the source of 
its authority — can be, and historically have been, discussed 
without any reference to the principles which undeilie 
that form of human association which we call society, and 
writers of books on moral philosophy — Shaftesbury and 
Butler in the eighteenth century, Maitineau in the nine- 
teenth, and G E Moore in the tw enlicth — have not thought 
it necessary to enrich the conclusions of their ethical 
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theorising with a discussion, of their social and political 
implications Part II treats, then of ethics as an isolated 
branch of enquiry from which, so far as possible, all 
reference to politics is excluded 

Political Questions. Similarly, during the period of 
three hundred years between the end of the Renaissance 
and the nineteenth century, a number of ivnteis were 
treating of politics m moie or less complete isolation from 
ethics What, they ashed, is the origin of society, and from 
what human needs does it spring'^ What are the principles 
which underlie it^ What, in the light of these principles, 
IS the best form of human society^ Is it, for example, to be 
found in the rule of one, autocracy in the rule of a few, 
aristocracy, or in the rule of all through their elected 
representatives, democracy^ If it is to be found in the rule 
of the few, by reference to what qualifications should the 
few be selected^ If in the rule of all, by what methods are 
the lepiesentatives of all to be chosen, and how far is it 
either wise or possible for all to delegate their authority to 
their repiesentatives'^ Unless they delegate a substantial 
amount^ the repiesentatives cannot, it is obvious, act 
with the promptitude and assurance that effective govern- 
ment demands If they do delegate a substantial amount, 
what guarantee have they that the representatives will not 
abuse their authority^ Is theie in a community with 
reference to every concrete situation a right or best thing to 
be done, apart from what any person or body of persons 
wishes to be done, or thinks ought to be done^ What rights 
has the individual in relation to the State, and what are 
the limits of the authority of the State oier the individual^ 
Gan the State, be said to possess any authority except 
such as IS derived from the individuals who compose it, 
or any rights other than those which they confer upon it 
by consenting to belong to it^ Why, in the last resort, 
should the individual obey the state and co-operate in 
runmng it'^ As in the case of the ethical questions, these 
political questions have been discussed, as if they belonged 
Ai 
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. to a separate and distinct branch of enquiry They were 

, so discussed by Hobbes and Locke and Rousseau m the 

seventeenth and eighteenth centuiies, by Hegel, Marx 
and Herbert Spencer in the nineteenth century An 
I account of these discussions wdl be found in Pait III, 

' tv here some of the more important theoiics which have 

' been propounded in answer to these questions are sum- 

I marised 

At this point I feel constrained to introduce a word of 
defence against anticipated cuticism. 

Defence of Scheme The separation of ethics fiom 
politics in Parts II and III is for the purposes of exposition 
only I am fully aware that the issues laiscd liy these two 
branches of enquiry cannot be satisfactorily discussed m 
isolation I am also aware that some of the wiiters whom 
I am proposing to assign to the one branch oi to the other, 
treating them purely as writers on ethical oi as writers 
upon political questions, did in fact pursue both that 
Hume and Kant, for example, who appear in Part 11, 
wrote on politics, T H Green and F H Bradley, whose 
views are discussed in Part III, on ethics I urge in my 
defence that I am not writing a history, and that I am not 
seeking to be comprehensive My concern is with the 
direction and divisions of human thought rather than 
with the history of its thinkers Aly approach is logical 
rather than chronological What I have sought to do is 
to present a number of theories which have been actually 
entertained by European thinkers upon a confused and 
ill-defined subject, or rather upon a pair of interlocking 
i subjects, in the clearest and simplest form of arrange- 

5 ment w'hich the nature of the subject matter permits As 

I to the names of those who, in the course of history, advanced 

the theories, I introduce them only when it is convenient 
to affix labels, or when a knowledge of the time and 
, arcumstances m which a particular theory was enter- 

i tamed may be held to contribute to an understanding of 

‘ that which it asset ts Such a mode of treatment not only 
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permits, but i eqmres a framework within which to arrange 
the muhitudmous material, and it is precisely such a frame- 
woik that the scheme I propose provides 

Closing of the Split. The Twentieth Century. In 
the twentieth century the sti earns have come together 
again Their confluence is, mdeed, one of the most dis- 
tinctive features of the thought of our lime That ethics 
and politics are by then very natuie inextricably inter- 
woven must, I think, be conceded It follow's ttiat the 
pursuit of either in isolation is apt to be unprofitable, 
and to yield results which are incapable of fruitful applica- 
tion To this extent the twentieth century is in the light of 
it At the same time, it is permissible to wonder ^vhether 
contemporary thought in returning to the Greek stand- 
point, which insists upon then fusion, has not shoivn a 
tendency to adopt its perversion rathci than its truth That 
the good life for man cannot be realized apart from society 
IS no doubt true, but that the good life for man can be 
realized only as a part of the good of society is a palpable 
falsehood, leading to those monstrosities of modern think- 
ing which tieat the individual only as a means to the well- 
being of the State 

That Hegel w'as right in supposing that “the existence 
of the State is the movement of God m the w^orld It is 
the ultimate power on earth; it is its own end and object 
It is the ultimate end which has absolute rights against 
the individual” or Mussohm, in asserting that “the Slate 
is an absolute, in comparison with which all individuals 
or groups are relative only to be conceived of in their 
relation, to the State”; or that “justice and Hitler’s will 
are one and the same” — these things I do not believe. 

The Individual as an End in Ehmself In opposition, 
to the view which finds its appropriate expression in such 
announcements, I should like at the outset to put on 
record my own, which is that the individual is an end 
in himself, that he is indeed, the only thing ivhich is an 
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end m lUelf, that the Stale is nothing apart from the 
individuals who compose it, that it has no value except 
such as IS lealiaed in their lives, and that its rauon d'etre 
IS the establishment of those conditions, mental and 
spiritual as well as physical, in which individuals can 
develop their personalities and achieve such happiness as 
belongs to their natures If, then, we are to speak at all of 
“the good of the State” — and the expression, harmless in 
itself, IS one in which the experience of the last twenty 
years should have taught us to see danger — vrc should 
never do so without reminding ourselves that the State’s 
good 13 entirely dependent on, that it is entirely constituted 
by, the quality and happiness of the lives of the individuals 
who are members of it 

It IS not my intention in the pages that follow to advocate 
any particular view of ethics or politics My concern will 
be to expound the views of others, not to air my own ^ 
It is as well, hovs'cver, that the reader should know at the 
outset what these are in order that he may be in a position 
to discount any bias into which they may betray me 

The Author’s Own Standpoint. I confess myself, 
then, to be a liberal (in the sense in which to be 
a liberal does not preclude one from being a socialist) and 
a demociat, I believe the individual to be an end, and the 
State a means to the hillilment of that end It is an un- 
satisfactory and often a formidable means, and apt to 
display a Frankenstem-hke tendency to destroy its creator, 
but it is a necessary one I am m sympathy, therefore, 
with that attitude to the State which regards it as a 
necessary nuisance I believe the object of government to 
be the good of the goi'erned and, with certain qualifica- 
tions, I believ'e that that good is to be found in the happiness 

^ I ha\ e introduced in the last Chapters of Parts II and IV (Chapters 
XII and XIX) a number oi conclusions which oivc, so far at least as 
their mode of presentation is concerned, something to the author 
But these conclusions are presented only in the form of corollaries 
to which the preceding sur\c> of the views of others has seemed to 
point 
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of the ^verned I do not hold in ethics the view that 
happiness is the sole end of life, but I do believe that it is 
the only one of which politics can presume to take account 
The business of government then is, if I am right, to 
promote the happiiness of the governed. 

This view IS in the modem world widely disowned If 
I were to put to them the question, “ Am I more properly 
to be conceived as an expression of the State’s will, as a 
drop of blood m an ocean of racial purity, as a cog in 
a proletarian machine, as a unit m an industrial ant-state, 
or as an end m myself with a right to happiness in this life 
and a chance of immortality beyond it^ ” few of those who 
dominate the thought and set the standards of contemporary 
Europe would be found to answer that I am the last of these 
I cannot, then, escape the reflection that in asserting that 
I am an end in myself, I am running counter to most of 
the theories w'hich are fashionable to-dav Nevertheless, I 
cannot help myself I have my doubts about the immor- 
tahty, but I have none about the importance, of individuals 
Souls are souls even if their life here is transitory, and 
though they may not be immortal, it is none the less, I 
conceive, the business of government to treat them as if 
they were The announcement of the importance of the 
individual is, m my view, the great gift of Christianity to 
the world 

In ethics I hold that there are certain ends, truth and 
beauty for example, which possess value apart from 
human consciousness In the realm of politics, however, 
I hold that the states of consciousness of induidual men 
and women are alone worthy to be taken into account, 
and any theory must, m my view, be wTOng which suggests 
that there can, m this sphere, be anything which is of 
greater importance than the experience of individual 
persons I have attempted to defend this view elsewhere,^ 
and it is not my purpose to repeat the defence here 

I state my own opinions thus dogmatically, only that the 
reader may be in a better position to discount them when 
1 See my Liberty 'To-day^ Chapters IV and VI 
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following my exposition of others’ views. In a book of this 
kind, clarity and impartiality are the touchstones of 
success How far I have succeeded in being .mpartial, he 
Will be in a better position to determine after reading the 
foregoing confession of faith For, knowing the background 
fiom which I start, he will be the better able to judge 
vshether, and to what extent, it has coloured the fore- 
ground 

Moreover, an initial confession of beliefs indicates frank- 
ness in the author and begets confidence in the reader 
These are two admirable quahues in those who are propos- 
ing to undertalce togethei the somewhat formidable journey 
through the pages of this book 

My thanlcs are due to the following for kindly reading 
through vatious chapteis in manuscript and for making 
valuable suggestions which I have adopted 

Professor L S Stebbmg (Chapter V) 

Mr. Denms Routh (Chapters XIII and XIV) 

Mr H B Acton (Chapters XV and XVI) 

Mr H W Durant (Chapter XVII). 

The above are, however, in no sense responsible for any 
of the views expressed 

I have also to record my indebtedness to Mr E W. F 
Tomlin, who discussed with me the plan of the book before 
it was written, supplied valuable notes and references, 
made many suggestions both as to contents and to mode 
of treatment, and read through the whole in manusciipt. 

C. E M JOAD 


Hampstead, December 1937 
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Chapter I; THE PROBLEM STATED 
SOME GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

The Common Conclusion of Greek Thought, For 
the Greeks, ethics and politics were two aspects of a 
single enquiry It ivas the business of ethics to presciibe 
the good life for the individual, it was the business of 
politics to determine the nature of the community in which 
the good life as prescribed by ethics could be lived The 
ration d'Ctre of politics, in other words, was to be found in an 
end beyond itself, an end which was ethical The end was, 
however, one which could only be realized m an environ- 
ment whose nature it was the purpose of politics to discover. 
This conclusion was common to Plato^ and to Aristotle® It 
IS, indeed, at once the common and distinctive conclusion 
of all the Greek philosophers who concerned themselves 
tvith these questions The purpose of this and the following 
chapters is to indicate the leasomng winch led to it. 

That Society is Based on a Compact, Our most 
convenient starting point is afforded by the speeches 
delivered by Glaucon and Adeimantus in the second book 
of Plato’s Republic. Their avowed purpose is to show that 
what IS called morality is in no way intrinsically superior to 
immorality People, they afSi m, are moral as a result not of 
conviction, but of com ention They act morally, that is to 
say, either because they fear the consequences of acting 
immorally, or because they desire the esteem with which the 
community has taken care to reward those who behave in 
a manner which is conducive to its advantage In otlier 
words, it IS the reputation not the reality of goodness that is 
desired, for nobody ever does right simply because it is right. 

1 42 7-346 BG *384-323 B.C. 
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The case of GJaucoa and Adeimanius falls into two parts 
First, men are by nature lawless and non-moral, the) are 
bundles of imperious desires, and their actions are prompted 
by no othei motive than the gratification of ihexr desires, 
this, at least, is true of man as he was m a state of nature 
In course of time, however, it was borne in upon him that 
the measures neccssaiy for the gratification of his desires 
were impeded by similar measures on the pait of others 
seeking to gratify their desires The acquisition of the 
necessiues of life — iood, for exiimple, or shelter, or a wife 
— ^was exposed to sciious dangers from tiie greater physical 
strength of neighbours in search of the same necessities 
as oneself, and the insecurity of hfc presently became in- 
tolerable It was all very well, as Giaticon points out, to 
be able “to do injustice’’ oneself, but that others should 
be able to do injustice in return, was not so well For they, 
after all, wfcrc many, while the individual was single- 
handed Thus m a slate of nature in winch ci'cry man’s 
hand was against his fellows, the individual was liable to 
fare badly; so badly, indeed, that there came a time when 
he decided to forgo his right to giatify his desires as and 
when he pleased, provided that hxs neighbouis made a 
similar concession, and to indulge only those of his desires 
which "were not incompatible with the indulgence of the 
desires of others — ^which were not, that is to say, socially 
injuiious He decided, in other words, to live m society 
Society is thus the result of a compact to end a state of 
nature which man’s purely selfish conduct had rendered 
mtokrable. 

Man in Society. Man in society proceeds to make 
laws, the object of which is to restrain himself and his 
fellow-citizens fiom ano-social conduct designt-d to satisfy 
the self irrespective of the convenience ot others As a 
member of society, the citizen conforms to its conventions 
and obeys its laws; but he does these things not fiom choice, 
but from fear, not, that is to say, because he naturally 
prefers to do what is nght, but, lest a worse thing befall 
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him, if he transgress the ordinances of society Morality, 
then, which we ma^ identify with law-abiding conduct, is 
not natural to human nature, it is the offspring of conven- 
tion, an offspring bom not of a natural preference for doing 
light as compared with doing wiong, but of the conse- 
quences with which society has taken care to visit socially 
injurious conduct Thus society is based upon a contract, 
expressed or implied, by w’hich every man gives up his 
natural right to aggress against” his fellows on condition 
that thev give up their natural rights to “aggress against” 
him The above argument is one which recurs frequently 
in the writings of political theorists The particular form 
in which I have just summarized it follow's fairly closely 
the reasoning of Hobbes,^ the most consistently logical of 
all the exponents of the view that society is based upon a 
compact or contract 

Gyges’s Ring. To return to Plato’s exposition of the 
contract \:ew of the origin of society, Glaucon proceeds 
to cite a legend which recalls how a certain Gyges became 
possessed of a ring which enabled him to become invisible 
at will He was thereby placed in a position of complete 
irresponsibility, since, doing what he pleased, he was able 
to escape the consequences of his actions by becoming 
invisible. So he killed the king and took the king’s wife 
and proceeded to establish the absolute rule of a despot 
whose sole object is the gratification of his own caprices 
Now is there anybody, aslis Glaucon, in effect, who, given 
a similar immunity, would not behave m a similar manner^ 
Let us suppose that w'e could act precisely as we pleased 
without let or hindrance. Would we really behave as ive 
do^ And if honesty compels us to admit that we would 
not, are we not conceding the truth of Glaucon’s mam 
contention that nobody is moral fiom choice, but only 
because of his fear of the consequences, by means of 
which society has taken care to deter him from being any- 

’’ Sec Chapter XIII, pp 472-478, foi an account of Hobbes s 
political theory 
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thing but iroral ’ Remove the fear of these consequences as 
for example by endowing a man vv th the power to become 
mvi ble at Vf ]1 a .d he would at once lapse into the natural, 
lawless state of his pre-society days, satisfying his dcsues as 
and when he pleased, -without lefcicnce to so-callcJ moral 
considciations J^fan, then, is by nature not just, but unjust, 
not moral, but non-mo’'al 

That Society Rewards the Virtuous, Plato next mtio- 
duces Adeimaiuus to reinfoice the argument of Gfaucou 
Adeimantus does not deirv that almost everybody does 
for the most part behave morally Not only do mezi behave 
as if they \alued moiality they do, he admits, in fact 
talue it But why do they value it^ Because of the care 
which souety has taken, to cause it to appear valuable, 
because, in short, of the rewards which society has assigned 
as inducements to its pursuit Thus the second part of the 
case IS devoted to shoiving that man’s apparent regard for 
moiaiity is not really disinterested, is not, that is to say, 
a regard for moiality m itself, but is generated by and 
proceeds from a consideration of the respeenve conse- 
quences of so-called moral and so-called iinmoial actions 
Human society, to commit an anachronism and adapt 
a metaphor of Schopenhauer s, is hke a collection of 
hedgehogs dnven together for the sake of warmth SpiXes 
m close proximity would prick, unless they weie well 
fehed Hence those kinds of behaviour are encouraged by 
society which felt the spikes and so render social inter- 
course possible Society's encouragement takes, m the 
first place, iheform of moral approval; it defines as viituous 
diose actions -nhich benefit society. Thus couiagc is 
regarded as morally good because the soldier’s willingness 
to face the enemy is more advantageous to an army than 
the coward s practice of giving way' to his natural reaction 
to belching cannon and running away, meekness and 
contentment, because those who are satisfied with their 
stations in hfe make good citizens and give no tiouble lo 
the Governmenr, truth-telling, because if we all told lies, 
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nobody would believe anybody else, and there would be 
no point in telling lies The advantage to others of the 
virtue of unselfishness is obvious, and selfishness is repro- 
bated because society loses by the selfishness which it 
reprobates Thus, virtuous conduct is simply the habit of 
acting in ways of which society approves, and society lakes 
care to secure its perfoimance by punishing with the ostra- 
cism of public opinion, backed by the penalties of the law, 
those who have the temerity to outrage its moral code 
The conclusion is the one already reached, men act morally 
not because they are by nature virtuous, but to avoid the 
censure of society 

That Honesty is the Best Policy. But the reivards 
wluch society offers to the good — that is, to those who 
act m ways which conduce to its advantage — are not 
confined to the intangible benefits of moral approval By 
a hundred maxims of the “Plonesty is the best policy” 
type, we strive to convince a man that right conduct is the 
path to prosperity and happiness Nor are the benefits 
accruing to “right conduct” confined to this xvorld Most 
social systems have emphasised the pleasure which the 
gods take in an honest man, being careful at the same to 
paint the results of displeasing the gods m the liveliest 
colours 

Thus, every man is bidden to choose between two 
different types of life, the first involves taking out a short- 
term insurance policy, the benefits of which are drawn in 
terms of earthly pleasures to be enjoyed here and now, 
pleasures both dubious — so say the moralists— and short 
lived; the second envisages a long-term policy involving 
the payment of certain premiums in the form of self- 
restiaint and law-abiding conduct m the present, for 
which the holder is compensated xvith the prospect of an 
eternity of divine bhss in the hereafter It is not surprising 
that most men choose the second, and, suppressing their 
natural, primitive desires, conform to the requirements of 
society by maintaining a decent level of moral behaviour 
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Th s does not mean t\at they everence moi al ly and 1 ate 
immoral ty bi t simph that they prefer the consequences 
wh.cli attend the fovrioer to those ivith which society has 
taken, care to discourage the latter Thus, mojality 
honouied not for .itself, but for its letvards. Compare 
justice and injustice as tlicy are in themselves, stripped, 
that IS to sav, of their consequences, na>, moie, visit the 
just man with the consequences which usually attend 
upon mj'ustice, and give him the reputation of being unjust 
into the bargain, and who would wish to be just^ 

Is it, in the face of these arguments, possible to prove 
that justice is intrinsically superior to injustice, that moral- 
ity, in other words is m itielf better than immorality^ 
If it IS possible, say Glaucon and Adeimantus m effect, will 
you please, Socrates, to proi'e 

A Political Answer to an Ethical Question. The 
case IS a foimidable one, and the remainder of Plato’s 
Republic either directly or by implication, is devoted to 
anwering it. With the details of Socrates's^ answer we 
are not at the moment concerned. What concerns our 
present purpose is to point out that though the question 
is an ethical one — ^is morality in itself supenoi to immorality 
and, if so, why? — the ansucr to it takes a political form 
For, in Older to ansiter xt, Socrates proceeds to the con- 
struction of an ideal State 

Reasons for Construction of the Ideal State The 
ostensible reason wluch Socrates gives foi adopting this 
course is that, if wc are in seal ch of the principle of moi ahty 
(a pnnciple which in the Republic is called the principle oi 
justice) in order thar, having found out whjt it really 15 
in Itself, we may be in a position to decide whedaer xt 

1 Socrai'cs is the Jetwiing character of the R‘pubh,. and, Jitdced of niObl 
of Plato s DidojiiCi There 15 ■.oiittoveioy a, 10 whetner the hocrate^ 
of the Dialogues closelv modelled ou the hisfoin.ai pi-rsonas;;., or 
1$ merely a dramatic charaCtPr invented ai a irouthpiocc for Plato's, 
oaa ideas The weight of opinion at ps'esent inclmei to the former 
View, at atrv rate m regard to the Socrates of the earlier Dialogues, 
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IS or IS not desirable and whether, in particular, it is or is 
not superior to the opposite principle of immorality, we 
are more likely to find it where it is ‘ writ large ’ than 
where it is ‘ writ small” Now the State is the individual 
‘writ large” Therefore, we are likely to find the principle 
of morality more easily in the State than in the individual, 
and most easily of all in the best of all possible States, since 
the best of ail possible States is likely to exhibit it the most 
clearly After what model, then, are we to conceive the 
best of all possible States^ To answer the question, Socrates 
embarks upon the construction of an ideal State, an under- 
taking which occupies him more or less continuously 
throughout the rest of the Republic The analogy between 
the State and the individual, an analogy which entails the 
important implication that what is true of the one will 
muiatis mutandis be true of the other, what is good for the 
one, good also for the other, is often invoked by writers on 
political theory, and we shall meet it again in the writings 
of nineteenth century political theorists The question 
inevitably arises how far the analogy is a valid one, 
this question is considered m a later chapter ^ Plato 
regaids the analogy as fruitful, frequently applying to the 
State the principles which he has discovered to operate 
in the soul of man, and vice il^ersa interpreting the workings 
of the soul after the model of those of the State It is 
on the basis of this analogy that m the Republic he 
now turns his attention to politics Before we follow him, 
I propose to say something about the corollaries which 
folloi^r from this somewhat abrupt transition, from the 
tiansition, that is to say, from an ethical question to a 
political answer These are both important in themselves 
and highly characteristic of Greek thought 

Socrates’s Search for an Ordering Intelligence. The 
first of these corollaries is embodied in the celebrated 
announcement that man is a social or political being 
The implications of tins announcement are far reaching 
^ See Chapter XVIII, pp 759-765 
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Among the most important s the tendency of Greek tlnnkers 
to mterpi et happenings in terms of their final causes, and 
to explain people and things tekologicalh , In order that 
the significance of this tendency may be realized, it is 
necessary that I should give some account of the caiiy 
thought of Socrates (470-399 B c ) 

In a celebrated passage in the Dialogue called the 
Phaedo, Socrates describes the course of his early philosophi- 
cal speculations Originally, Be says, he turned his attention 
to the outside world and endeavoured to find there an 
cxpIanaPoa of the things that puzzled him. His concern 
■was, in fact, with what we should now call physics and 
astronomy Puisuing his enquiries, he studied the works 
of the leading philosophers of the time To lus sui prise 
he found that they threiv no light on the questions that 
interested him 1 hey only explained haw things happened, 
•while he was interested m why they ha ppened as they did For 
theie must, he felt, be some reason why they happened as 
they did, and a reason implied a mind that reasoned. 
Hence, when Socrates heard that a philosopher, Anax- 
agoras, had said that the world was ordered by a Mmd or 
Intelligence, he was exceedingly inteiested and looked 
forward to lecciving fuither light on this fruitful suggestion. 
His hope was, however, disappointed, for it turned out that 
the only order in the umveise that Anaxagoras postulated 
was the kind of order appropriate to a macbme in which 
every part was determined by every other As for the action 
of Intelligence, it was limited, appaienlly, to giving the 
initial impulsion to the machine; this done, it withdrew from 
the scene, Anaxagoras’s Intelligence, m other words, 
started motion in space and thereafter mechamsin reigned 
supreme 

Now' whether this was or was not the way in which the 
universe worked, it threw no light at all upon the question 
whv It worked as it did If, Socrates argued, the reetson 
■why tilings happened as they did w'as that an Intelligence 
was oiJering them, it would suieJy ordei them for the best. 
The reason why dungs aie as they are must, in fact, 
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be that it is best that they should be as they arcj or 
rather, that it is best that they should completely become 
themselves, for things do not, the fact is obvious, always 
realize the whole of their potentialities Human beings, 
for example, only too often, remain undeveloped with 
capacities untrained and energies unused Even plants do 
not always completely reproduce the characteristics of 
their kind Hence, to say that it is best that things should 
be as they ate, is to sav that it is best that they should 
realize all that they have it in them to be, that they should, 
in fact, become completely themselves The inference is 
that the explanation of things is to be found in the end or 
purpose which may be supposed to animate each living 
thing, which is that it should as completely as possible 
become itself 

In order to discover what becoming completely itself 
means in a special case, Socrates bids us direct our attention 
to the soul of man His great contribution to philosophy 
was, indeed, his insistence on the importance of the indi- 
vidual soul As we should now put it, he diverted the 
attention of speculation from physics to psychology, in- 
sisting that, il you wanted to know the essential nature 
of things, the proper method w'as not to take bits of matter 
to pieces and see what they were made of, but to try to 
understand the nature of the human soul For if w'e fully 
understood the tiue nature of a soul, of a soul, that is to 
say that had succeeded in becoming completely itself, 
we should also understand the nature of the end or purpose 
of the soul’s existence 

Human Nature considered Teleologically. For one of 
the distinguishing characteristics of a soul as opposed to a 
piece of matter is tha t, unlike matter, it may be conceived 
to have an end or purpose You cannot appropriately ask 
about a piece of matter, what is it after, or what is it trying 
to become^ But these are precisely the questions which are 
relevant to an enquiry into the nature of the soul of man 
Hence any such enquiry must take into account the puipose 
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wlwch the soul may be conceived to be fulfilling and the 
end winch it is sediing to realize, since in the fulfilment 
of the purpose and the leahzation of the end will be 
found the reason for its being what it is And not only the 
reason for its being what it is, but also the nature of what 
it IS For just as we may appropriately say that it is the 
nature of a watch to tell the time, describing its nature 
in terms of the activity which it is designed to perform, 
an activity which in turn depends upon the purpose which 
it is requiied to fulfil, so we may say that the nature of a 
soul will be realized m the performance of Us specific 
function and the realization of its appropriate end What 
is more, unless the function is performed, unless the end 
is achieved, the full nature of the soul will remain un- 
realized. 

An interpretation of the nature of a thing in terms of 
the end or purpose which it may be regarded as seeking 
to realize, is usually known as a “teleological interpre- 
tation”. the word “teleological” being derived from the 
Greek work telos which means end 

The Scientific Mode of Explanation. In affirming, 
then, that the resort to teleological modes of interpretation 
IS characteristic of Greek thought, I am asserting that 
Greek thinkers habitually interpret actions and movements 
by leference to their end or goal This method of explana- 
tion requires to be sharply distinguished from the method 
normally adopted by contemporary thinkers The 
contemporary thinker who sets out to describe the nature 
of a thing, whether the thing m question is a developing 
organism, a moral code, or a political institution, tends to 
adopt what may broadly be called a scientific mode of 
description A scientific mode of description is that which 
apphes most appiopriately to the workings of a machine 
Every movement in a machine is the result of a preceding 
movement which is regarded as the cause of the move- 
ment m question This preceding movement is linked with, 
and caused by, a yet earliei movement Thus m seeking 
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to give an account of any particular movement ivh.ich we 
may have set out to investigate we shall, if we adopt the 
scientific method, find ourselves committed to following 
a chain of linhed movements which terminate only with 
the first movement which imtially set the machine going 
This movement was not itself uncaused, it was the effect 
of a stimulus apphed to the machine from without. You 
wind the watch and the watch goes, you turn the crank 
and the engine staits Thus the typical scientific explanation 
of an event tends to look for the exciting stimulus to which 
the event in question, whether it is the movement of a 
machine, or the behaviour of an insect, animal or man, 
may be regarded as a response 
Analogous to the explanation of the movements of a 
physical thing in terms of their mechanical causation is 
the explanation of the nature of a growing or developing 
thing in terms of its origins Let us, by way of illustration, 
apply what I have called the saentific mode of explanation 
to the case of religion. Confronted by the fact of the 
religious consciousness, the anthropologist instinctively asks 
where did it oiiginate^ — and answers, among our savage 
ancestors The life of the savage, he will point out, is at 
the mercy of forces which he cannot control His crops 
are destroyed by ram or drought, his communities decimated 
by famine and pestilence Accordingly, he ' personalizes” 
these hostile foices, projecting into them a whole hierarchy 
of gods and spirits, some good, some bad, hoping by 
prayers, offeiings and sacrifices to win the favour of the 
good and to avert the malevolence of the bad Thus religion 
originally arose from the savage’s feelings of loneliness, 
and fear, which prompted him to attempt the 
propitiation, of the forces or beings who occasioned the 
fear Having discovered the origin of religion in the feelings 
of fear, loneliness and helplessness, and m the need for 
propitiation, we shall, adopting the scientific mode of 
explanation, proceed to affirm that fear and propitiation 
are still its essential element, to-day Admittedly, they are 
m various ways disguised and sublimated Nevertheless, 
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we shall maintain, man’s fear oi the miLnc'.m an-l >ap steps 
which he takes to remove or to mj j'Tote his lear are, under 
all the vaiious guises which they asbinne, the essentia, core 
of the religious impulse in the contemporaiy world. 

Similarly we shall deduce from the discovery that 
civdized man has dec/eloped by traceable steps irom. the 
savage, that at heart his nature is still that' of the savage, 
and that his aviiization is only a veneer. As foi man’s 
ideal aspirations which express themselves in the sacrifice 
of the maityr, the endurance of the hero, the woiks of ttic 
artist, or the ardours and vigils of the saint, these, v,'-'* shall 
insist, are only transfoi matrons of savage impulses rr 
sublimations of animal wants 

The Teleological Mode of Explanation. In contrast 
to explanations m teims of origin teleological explana- 
tions look not to what a thing has been, but to what it 
is endeavouring to become, and mterpiet iis nature in the 
light of Its goal rather than in that of its source. The 
explanation of a thing in terms of its oiigmal nature, or 
consbtuent parts, may serve well enough when the thing 
m question is a piece of matter — it is, the teleologist 
w^ould point out, distinctively the method of the physical 
sciences to take a thing to pieces and sec what it is made 
of — but It is inadequate when the subject ol enquiiy is a 
living and developing organism, and grossly inappropriate 
when the organism m question is a human being 

Geneticists, for example, have attempted to exhibit the 
characteristics of a hvmg organism as the automatic result- 
ant of the combinations of its inherited genes Such an 
explanation, although it may give us valuable information, 
must, the teleologist insists, always be inadequate, and its 
inadequacy is due to the fact that there is more in the 
fully developed man than in the genes from which his 
nature took its nse For would you, the teleologist would 
ask, if you were trying to describe human nature, be 
justified in taking as your sample specimen an embryo, 
a baby, or even an adolescent^ Would you not rather 
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take as your example a man in Ins prime ■when his powers 
are at their height, his faculties at full stretch, his potential- 
ities fully realized Imagine yourself to be exhibiting a 
member of the human species to an inhabitant of another 
planet who wanted to know what human nature ivas like. 
Is it not obvious that you ivould cho>jse for your specimen 
not an embryo, not even a baby, but just such a fully 
developed adult as has been described? In short, the 
teleologist concludes, in order to understand and give an 
account of human nature you must observe it m its highest 
manifestation, and not meiely in its initial condiuon, 
interpreting it by reference to what it may become, and 
not by reference to what it began by being. 

In their application to human beings, it is difficult to 
resist the force of these contentions It is obvious, for 
example, that to know that Einstein was once a &h-hke 
embryo and still possesses the rudiments of gills, tells us 
very little about the mind of Einstein now What is the 
conclusion^ That it is to their firuits as well as to then roots — 
perhaps to their fruits rather than to their roots — that you 
must look when vou are seeking to interpret the nature of 
living tilings Now the investigation of fruits involves a 
reference to goals or ends, and the reference to goals or 
ends entails in its turn a consideration of function For, it 
may be said, you can only find out what a thing is trying 
to become by observing the sort of things which at any 
given moment it is doing, while a complete account of 
what it IS doing involves m its turn a reference to the 
purpose it is seeking to reahze 

The Two Modes of Interpretation Contrasted. Let 
us now apply these two modes of interpretation to the 
consideration of a concrete case You see a man running 
a race, you see, that is to say, that his legs are in rapid and 
continuous movement What explanation are you to give 
of these mo\ements? 

Let us consider, first, the way in which the scientist 
wnould seek to account for them What, he would ask, is 
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the pred spos ng caus^ tvh ch induces tms inov ng figuie 
to agitate its loti, er 1 mbs with such frequc cy a id rap^dny 
Notv the sc-enhst s answer would be that a set of impulses 
travelling along the figure’s motor nervous system is pro- 
ducing certain contractions and expansions of his muscles 
The impulses travelling along the motor nervous system 
would in their turn be said to be due to movements in the 
brain, and tlie movements m the brain would be thought 
of as responses to stimuli from the world outside, received 
by the brain in the shape of messages travelling to it from 
the sense organs 

The details of the answ’er could be expanded almost 
indefinitely, but whatever form the answer finally given 
assumed, it would need i( it were to qualify as a scientific 
explanation, to satisfy two conditions These aie that 
whatever is cited as the cause of the movement? ol the 
figure must be a physical thing or event, and must precede 
in tune the movement wfatrh it causes Now, the idea oi 
winning the race, involving, as it does, a conception of 
sometbng w'hich does not as yet exist, namely, victory in 
this particular race, satisfies neither of these conditions, 
it IS not physical and it is not past It is precisely to this 
idea that, a tcleologisl would say, w'e must look for arj 
explanation of why it is that the man’s legs move as they 
do And since the idea involves a reference to an end 
wduch the man’s activity is seeking to realize, it constitutes 
an illustration of the teleological mode of explanabon 
This teleological mode of explanation whicli, in the case 
of the runner, happens to be the obvious one, is difficult 
to fit WTithin the framework of the conceptions applicable 
to physical science Science, it has frequently been said, 
finds difficulty in making provision for the conception of 
purpose- Science would also shrink fiom admitting that 
something which does not yet exist, but is as yet only in 
the future, namely, the attainment of victoiw, can influence 
events which precede it m time 

To take one more example of what is puma facie an 
obviously teleological activity, Jet us consider ihe case of 
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a man viorking tor an examination Resisting the attrac- 
tions of dancing, playing games, or going to the cinema, 
he sits at his table reading and making notes- Noin it is^ 
of course, possible to explain such behaviour mechanistic- 
ally, in terms, that is to say, of some cause iviiich is, as it 
iveie, pushing the student fixun behind into his studious- 
activ'jtv Possible, but difBcult; for it is hard to see what 
precisely the pie-existmg stimuli, in the light of a response- 
to which his activity is to be regarded, can be The most 
plausible account that tve can give of what he is doing is 
to attribute it not to a push from behind but to a pull 
fiom in front ’What puDs him and, because it pulls him, 
causes him to do what he does, is the examination, the 
thought ol passing which, although it is a thought of 
something which does, not yet exist in the physical -world, 
nevertheless deteimines his present activity To use the 
term most applicable to his conduct, we should say that 
his mohie is “to get through" his examination Notv 
motite implies a goal or end not yet present which the 
activity monvated seeks to realize Hence, a teleological 
explanation is one w’hich regards activity as being deter- 
mined by goals or ends which have still to be realized 

Conclusions as to the Nature of Man. We aie now 
lo a position to draw some conclusions m regard to the 
question from ivhich the foregoing discussion took its use, 
w'hat is the essential nature of man'^ In introducing this 
quest'on, L mentioned Socrates’s turning away from 
physical to what ive should now call psychological studies 
He looked, tve are told, to the soul of man for a key to 
the explanation of things In the Jight of the preceding dis- 
cussion, the significance of this statement ivill be apparent 
In the first place, it is not enough, Socrates would say, 
when you are giving an account of the behaviour of 
human beings, to seek for your explanation m the pre- 
existing stimuli to which thdr bodies respond You must 
also look to the goals, not yet reached, which they are 
seeking to achieve. Thus you will interpret idealism and. 
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self-sacrifice not as traiisfoimations of animal desires, but 
as intimations of the divine in man struggling for fuller 
expression What is more, you will extend this mode ol 
interpretation to all human psychological experiences, 
seeing even in our most elementar)' physical desires some 
traces, howevei faint, of aspirations to higher things As 
opposed to those of an animal they are never, you will sa^, 
puiely physical Secondly, it is only in so far as human 
beings act teleologically, seeking by a distinctively human 
form of activity to achieve the ends appiopriate to man, 
that they realise their full nature; that they become, in 
other words, entirely human 
With this clue to guide us, let us turn again to the 
problem raised by Glaucon and Adeimantus, and endeavour 
to answer the questions they raise in the spirit rather than, 
according to the letter of what Socrates actually says m 
the early boolis of Plato’s Republic 

Conclusions in regard to Man in Society. First, the 
whole conception of a pre-social state of man is misleading 
and irrelevant For if the nature of a thing can only be 
determined by reference to its highest development, 
human nature can only be fully realized m a society 
Whether there ever was a pre-social state of man we need 
not at this stage of the enquiry pause to consider It is 
enough to point out that, if there was, it was the state of 
a being not fully human, for, it is obvious, the full potential- 
ities of a man can only be realized in friendly' and co- 
operative contact with his fellows A race of congenital 
Robinson Crusoes would not be a race of human beings 
They would, for example, be undeveloped morally If I 
have nobody to he to, nobody to steal from, nobody to 
betray and nobodv to be unkind to, no occasions for the 
testing and traimng of my moral character arise If I 
have nobody to protect, nobody to love, nobody to keep 
faith wTth, nobody to make sacrifices for, I am lacking 
equally m occasions lor the moral experience and activity 
without which my character cannot develop Now lacking 
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moral development and lacking in consequence a moral 
character I am not fully a man. 

A man, m other words, is not a self-sufficient creature 
He needs intercourse with his fellows in order that he 
may develop the full potentiahties of his nature and, as 
the teleological view would insist, that he may become 
completely himself Society, then, is necessary to human 
beings, if human beings are to be human, since without it 
they cannot become fully themselves. Thus the implications 
of the statement that man is a social or political being 
are not so much that men have always lived in society 
(although as a matter of historical fact this will pi obabiy 
be found to have been the case), as that it is only in society 
that they can become themselves Society, in other words, 
IS necessary to men in order that they may be men. 

How far Morality is merely Conventional. What, in 
the second place, becomes of Glaucon s suggestion that 
morality is embraced bv men only as a second best, because 
of their inability to enjov the benefits of their own aggression 
without suffering the discomforts attendant upon being 
the victims of the aggression of others^ The suggestion was, 
It will be remembered, based on the alleged artificiality 
of society What was natural for man, Glaucon urged, was 
to commit aggression finding, however, that the miseries 
resulting from a universal aggressiveness were intolerable, 
he gave up his own right to aggression and accepted the 
protection of society In society, admittedly, he acts as a 
law-abiding citizen, but only through fear of the conse- 
quences, if he does not Thus, Glaucon argued, morality is 
merely conventional while immorality is natural Certainly 
It is, Socrates replies in effect, if society is itself merely 
conventional, since morality is, from this point of view, at 
once the prop and the product of society But emphatically 
it IS not, if society is itself natural Conceive of society as 
something imposed by force in the teeth of man's natural 
antl-social instincts, and you will be bound to think of 
morality as something which is also imposed and which is. 
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therefore, conventional But conceive of society as that 
which is an essential condition of human nature, teleologic- 
ally regarded, realizing itself, and society is just as ‘ natural ” 
as your alleged slate of natuie. In fact it is more natural, 
since men in a state of nature, if ever there was such a 
state, weie not fully men But if the foundation of your 
case, which, is the amorality of an alleged pic-sooial state 
of nature is unsound, the superstructure, that man is 
naturally amoral and is constrained to morality only by 
fear and convention, falls to the ground 

At this point a further question suggests itself If the 
Glauconian view' of human natuie is the right one, how, 
one is entitled to ask, is the existence of society to be 
explained at all? For on Glaucon s premises nobody could 
e\er have co-opeiated with anybody else, because nobody 
would ever have been \v-alhng to trust anybody else 
It IS no answer to the question to say that, while trustful 
co-operation is not natural to man, it is ncvei theiess found 
to pervade the relationships of men m society, because 
men m society have agreed to forgo their natural aggressive- 
ness and to co-operate with their fellow's as a result of the 
contract on which society is based; for it is the making ol 
the contract w’hich is in question, and the making of the 
contract presupposes a willingness to trust one another on 
the part of those consenting to participate in it Now such 
a willingness and the trustingness and Lruslworlhiness 
it pre-supposcs must have existed pnot to the contract 
which was only rendered possible by reason of the fact 
that thev existed They could not, therefore, have been 
the products of it The inference seems to be that, if Glaucon 
is right, the contract to form society could never have been 
made 

That Society is Natural to Man. What follow That 
some form of social orgamzation among human beings must 
be postulated from the first, or rather, from the veiy begin- 
ning of the period at which they mav fiist legitimately 
be called human Whether Neanderthal man lived in 
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society, tne political philosopher does not Know, nor does 
he veiy much care, it is a question which he is prepared 
to leave to the anthropologist He is content to point out 
that, since it is impossible to explain the coming into 
existence of society, unless the capacity for living in it ivas 
already present in the human beings who were members 
of It, and since this capacity cannot have aiisen, as it were, 
out of nothing, we are driven to postulate the presence of 
this capacity from the earhest moment at which human 
beings are fir^t entitled to be called human, or rather, if 
the phrase be preferred, we are driven to postulate the 
potenhalily for this capacity, a potentiality which must from 
the first have expressed itself in some kind of social organi- 
zation, however rudimentary Thus a new meamng must 
now be given to the definition of man as a social or political 
being Not onlv is man a being who only attains his real 
nature m society, he is a being who has always lived m 
some form or other of society, even if his earhest society 
w^as only that of the family group Thus what we may 
call the social elements m man have as good a right to 
be called natural — “natural”, that is to say, not only 
in the “teleological” sense as indicating w'hat, in his 
fullest development, he may become, but in the “original” 
sense as indicating what, in his earhest beginnings, he 
once was — as those anti-social proclivities which Glaucon 
attributes to man in the state of nature 

I have elaborated these points at some length, partly 
because of their intrinsic importance, partly because of 
the frequency with w’hich they recur m the subsequent 
history of political thought The dormnant political theories 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuiies were also based 
upon the conception of a state of nature which terminated 
with the formation of a society. The termination of the 
state of nature was conceived as an historical act, the 
implication being that society and the social, law^-abidmg 
conduct W'hichit entails, are artificial m some sense m which 
the state of nature characterized by anti-social conduct, 
IS natural These Social Contract theories, as they are called. 
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Will be surveyed in a later chapter ^ They are, however, 
all exposed in one form or another to the criticisms which 
I have brought against the theory as originally expounded 
bv Giaucon 

How far Society is Based upon Force. A third con- 
clusion suggested by the teleological vicw' of human nature, 
as reaching its fulfilment only in society, relates to the 
place and function of force in a society The question is 
often raised, m what sense and to what extent is a society 
based upon force. According to the aigunaents advanced 
by Giaucon, arguments which were later to be developed 
by the philosophei Hobbes^, force is part of the nature of 
society That it should be so regarded, follov/s necessarily 
from the general position which Giaucon. adopts If 
morality is something which is imposed by convention 
in the teeth of man’s “natural” tendency, which is to be 
amoral, then, it is only by force that the minimum of moral 
conduct upon which the working of society depends, can 
be maintained We keep the laws, says Giaucon, not because 
of a natural law-abidmgness, but through fear of the 
consequences if we break them The application of these 
consequences depends upon tlie presence of force Thus 
the police force and the prisons are essentia] elements in 
every society, since, if there W'ere no police force and no 
prisons, the law would not be obeyed and society would 
break up If, indeed, they are not essential, Giaucon asks, 
why does every society take care to have them The reason 
can only be that the rulers of society know that its mcmbeis 
obey the law's unwillingly and that it is necessary, therefore, 
if society is to be maintained, that it should be able to 
invoke force to compel men to do what they would not 
do of choice 

Put in this form, the argument is highly plausible, 
yet if Its full implications were admitted, if^ that is to 
say, we were to agree that people only obeyed the laws 


>■ Sec Chapter Xni, pp- 472-513 * See Chapter XIII, pp 472-478 
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unwillingly through feai of the consequences if they did not, 
the whole conception of society as natural to man would 
have to be abandoned The existence in every society 
of a police force and of prisons has, therefore, in some 
ivav to be explained within the framework of that alterna- 
tive conception of the origin and nature of society which, 
following the thought of Socrates m the RepubUCi I have 
been endeavouring to build up, the conception, namely, 
of societv as a natural and therefore inevitable expression 
of natural human tendencies 

The explanation might run as follows We may agiee 
wrh Glaucon that force is a necessary and inevitable 
element m every society, even, if the phrase be pressed, 
that society is ‘ based upon force”, without committing 
ourselves to Glaucon’s deduction that because of this 
necessity for force m a society, men obey the laws un- 
willingly Force, it may be said, is necessary m a society 
not for the restraint of the great mass of the citizens who, 
being socially minded, have no incentive to act otherwise 
than in accordance With the commands of the law and 
the prescriptions of the accepted moral code, but against 
an unrepresentative few whose activities, if unchecked, 
would make the continuance of society impossible 

That A Background of Ordered Security is Necessary to all 
Civilized Activity. Every society, it must be admitted, 
contains a number of anti-social individuals who do, m 
fact, obey its laws unwillingly Anticipating a later dis- 
cussion,^ I may point out here that evil is parasitic upon 
good, m the sense that it is only worth while for some 
people to do wrong because most people do right Thus 
the burglar is parasitic upon the householder, since il all 
were burglars there would be no property to burgle It 
IS the many honest men who make dishonesty profitable, 
just as It IS the many tiuthful men who make lying frmtful, 
since, if all men w'ere dishonest, there would be no advantage 
to be gained by dishonesty, while, if all told lies, nobody 
^ See Chapter VI pp 208, 20y 
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"v/ould believe anybody else and lying would lose its point ^ 
Since it IS the existence of law-abiding citizens that calls 
into being the law-breaking thug, it is clearly the business 
of the ciUzeti to restrain the thug The philosopher cannot 
philosophize xshile his neighbour is abducting his wife, 
nor can the artist paint while the burglar is running off 
with his can leases In this sense all civilized activity is 
dependent upon a minimum background of oidered 
security, and the maintenance of this background is a 
condition oi its continuance The use of force, then, is 
required in society not against the normal, social citizen 
but against the exceptional, anli-iocml citizen whom the 
law-abiding actmties of the normal citizen call into 
-existence, that he may be restrained from lendenng those 
activities impossible It follows that it is society's business 
to maintain that minimum standard of behaviour on 
the pait of all which is the indispensable condition of 
the pursuit of the good life on the part of any With this 
object, and with this alone, it is entitled, b}' means of the 
law, hacked by force, to curtail a liberty w'hose exercise 
irould thi eaten the purpose for wluch the State exists, 
and by reference to its ability to promote which its activities 
must be justified 

The Nature of Excellence in a State. Thcie is a 
fourth conclusion ivhich follows from the terms of Socrates's 
answer to GUucon, a conclusion w Inch leads us to a con- 
sideration of Plato’s ethical position Human nature, we 
haie argued, can only be fully realized in society; but, 
Plam adds, tile society must be one which really if a 
society Now societies can, it is obvious, vary in merit (It 
will be convemcul to adopt the accepted phraseology fiom 
this point and to introduce the^vord “State ’ although, 
for reasons to be given later, ^ the identification of the 
' State” With society is apt to be highly misleading } States 

^ The significance of this feet ivill be enlarged upon in conneclioa 
-nitli the discussion of Kant's ethics in Chapter VI, pp aiS non 

-See Cnapter 3 vVIII, pp. 765-767. 
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then, It )s obvions, can vary What is a good Stated One that 
makes the good Lfe possible for all its citizens, or rather — 
for it IS important that we should not at this stage beg 
controversial questions — one that establishes the con- 
ditions in which the good life can be lived by all citizens 
In so far as the State performs this function, in so far, that 
IS to say, as it establishes these conditions, it realizes the 
end for which it exists Now according to the teleological 
view outlined above, it is only in so far as a thing achieves 
Its end that it can be said to become itself and realize 
Its tiue natuie It follows that only the best State is com! 
pletely a State, since it is only the best State which fulfils 
the function for which the State exists in relation to its 
citizens 

This leads to a double conclusion first, the good life 
for the individual can be reahzed only in a State, and the 
best life in the best State; secondly, the best State is one 
whose excellence consists in making it possible for all its 
citizens to live the best kind of life, in so far as it falls short 
of the achievement of this excellence, it falls short of the full 
realization of its proper nature, and fails, to be fully a 
State What meaning, then, are we in this connection to 
give to the word “best”? To answer this question, we must 
consider Plato’s ethical philosophy 

Books 

The Republic of Plato, Book II 

The standard edition of Plato is Benjamin Jowett’s, The 
Dialogues of Plato 

The Repubhc of Plato, translated bv A. D Lindsay, contains 
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Nettleship, R L Lectures on the Republic of Plato, Chapter 
III 

Rjtter, C The Essence of Plato’s Philosophv. 

For a modern treatment of mechanism and teleology see G D 
Broad’s, The Mind and its Place in Nature, Section A. 
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Chapter II: THE ETHICS OF 
SOCRATES AND PLATO 


The Double Problem of Ethics In order to answer 
the question with which the Jast cliaptet concluded — and 
the answer, as always in Plato's thought, is, broadly speak- 
ing, the same for the individual as it is foi the community 
— ^we must again retrace our steps and give some account 
of Socrates’s ethical theory, of which Plato's is a deieloped 
version. Socrates’s ethical position is summed up in a 
celebrated aphorism which asserts simply that virtue is 
knowledge, or is a form of knowledge A man, in Socrates’s 
view, had only to know what was good in order to desire 
it and to pursue it. Hence evil is a form of ignorance, the 
bad man is he who does not know what the good is 
Now ethics, as I shall have occasion in the course of 
subsequent discussions to point out, is not an exact science 
There are no experts in ethics to whom to refer foi instruc- 
tion and information, no precise standards by which to 
measure good and bad Fot an answer to ethical questions 
our best course is to refer to the moral consciousness of 
ordinary men and women in order to find what its deliver- 
ances are, and then to reflect upon their implications. 
With a view to throwing into relief the peculiarity of 
Socrates’s position, it will be useful to adopt this course now 
The moral consciousness of mankind seems to have been 
fairly unanimous m reporting that the ethical problem 
I which confronts human beings is a double one There is 
j the pioblem, first, of knowing what your duty is, and the 
problem, secondly, of doing what you know to be your 
' duty. The first may be called the problem of insight, 
I the second, the problem, of will. Now there cannot, I 
j think, be an> doubt that in the ordinary course of daily 
! life both these problems do m fact frequently arise 
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The Problem of Insight. Consider, for example, the 
problem of insight One of the commonest forms in -which 
it presents itself is that of conflicting claims It happens 
from time to time that two claims arc made upon a man, 
both of which aie such as he is morally required to 
recognize, both of which he does in. fact recognize, bat 
which are, nevertheless, such that, if he yields to the one 
he IS inevitably bound to ignore the other People are 
accustomed to cite a number of familiar stock cases to 
illustrate this competition between conflicting claims 
There is the case of the man on a sinking ship who wonders 
whether he should save his mother or his wife There is 
only one place left in the lifeboat, and it rests -with him to 
determine which of the two shall fill it; he ought to save 
both, but he can only save one There is the example of 
the man in the burning house confronted with the problem 
of whether to rescue a baby or a picture. The picture is 
an old master whose testhetic value is universally acclaimed 
Moreover, the baby can be replaced, but the picture 
cannot. Nevertheless, the baby is alive and the claims of 
human life, it may be said, are paramount. The problem 
which confronts the Christian conscientious objector m 
Vk ar-time is essenbally of this order He has a duty to the 
State to which he owes not only protection from violence, 
but his education, his traimng, his upbringing, his tradi- 
tions, in a word the whole of that environment, moral, 
physical and spiritual which, as Plato would say, has 
made him what he is Pie also has a loyalty to a creed, 
owning, he believes, supernatural authority, which bids 
him not to take human life, however supposedly good the 
cause 

In one form or another, this problem of conflicting 
claims affords the theme of many of the world’s greatest 
tragedies The typical tragic situation, as Aristotle has 
pointed out, is not that of the weak man knowing the 
right course but tempted by avarice, lust or ambition to 
embark upon the -v^rong It is that of the strong man tom 
by conflicting duties, or distracted by the pulls of com- 
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petmg loyalties He ought, he feels, to obey the claims of 
both these conhictiiig loyalties, and he i\ants to do Vihat 
he ought to do, but the circumstances of the case are 
such that he cannot give hiS allegiance to both Thus 
Antigone in Sophocles’s play is torn between loyalty to 
her dead bi other, Polyneces, which requires that she should 
bury his body and the obedience she owes to the king 
Creon, who has forbidden burial, reinforced by her love 
for Creon’s son, Haemon In Havilet, the problem is essen- 
tially one of conflicting obligations There is the obligation, 
as Hamlet conceives it, to avenge his father’s murder, but 
there is also the obligation not to shed blood; for it is far 
from clear to a civilized man that the best way of express- 
ing moral disapproval of a particulai form of behaviour 
IS to emulate it The natural disinclination to shed the 
blood of his uncle is reinforced by the duty he owes to 
his mother. Yet to refrain is to betray his father’s memory, 
It IS precisely upon such problems as these that many of 
the world’s greatest tragedies turn, and they are essentialh 
problems of insight One wants to do what is right but, 
unfortunately, one does not know what w right 

The Problem of 'Will. The problem of insight, then, is 
a real one. Nevertheless, at is to the problem of will that 
most wTiters on ethics have devoted the greater part of 
their attention This is particularly true of those ethical 
wnters who have been influenced by Christianity For 
Christianity, arguing fiom the postulate of original sin, 
has always emphasized the wickedness of the human heart 
and the weakness of the human will The typical ethical 
problem for Chnstiamty is the problem of temptation 
The problem of temptation presupposes that knowing what 
IS right, one is, nevertheless, tempted to do something 
which one believes to be wrong, and the temptation arises 
because of the wickedness of one’s heart and the weakness 
of one’s will The spirit, in short, is wdling, but the flesh 
IS weak Hence the Christian insists upon the import- 
ance of prayer and the need for religious exercises to 
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Strengthen the spirit in order that it may resist temptation 
There is a Latm tag 

. . Video meiiora proboque' 

Deteiioia sequor . . ” 

I recognize the better course and appiove it, but I follo'w 
the worse, which concisely summarizes this problem of wail 
Both these problems, the popular consciousness viould 
I think agree, are real problems They are also different 
problems A man may possess an acute moral insight and 
a sensiuve conscience, yet habitually ignore what his 
insight approves and his conscience enjoins Alternatively, 
he may be a man of goodwill and strong moral character 
yet through dullness of understanding or grossness of nature, 
he may waste his good intentions upon unworthy ends 
Any ethical system which aims at completeness must, 
then, it is obvious, do justice to both these problems 
Thus Aristotle begins his treatise on ethics by recognizmg 
two different kinds of moral excellence, excellences of 
intellect and eyceilences of character, the word “char- 
acter” being used to denote the feelings, desires and passions 
which are, or should be, under the control of the will. 
Excellences of character can, he holds, be implanted by 
education We can, that is to say, be trained to obey right 
rules of conduct before we can see for ourselves that they 
are right What is more, unless we are first trained to obey 
them, we shall never, most of us, come to see for our- 
selves the rightness of that which our training has inculcated. 
We must, in fact, act as if certain forms of conduct were 
right and certain things good, taking their rightness and 
goodness on trust from others, before we are in a position 
to see that they are right and good for ourselves Good-j 
ness of moral character must, then, in Aristotle’s view,| 
come before goodness of moral intellect. Indeed, it is a 
necessary condition of goodness of moral intellect Thus, 
to revert to the phraseology which I have been employing, 
the problem of will must be solved for us by training. 
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discipline and education before we can solve for ourselves 
the pioblem of insight Man> of us, in the view both of 
Aristotle and Plato, do in fact remain incapable to the 
end of solving for ourselves the problem of insight Hence 
the importance for these philosophers of right education, 
right laws and right religion which will form foi us the 
habit of right livings thus relieving us of the burden of 
solving for ourselves a problem which is beyond the reach 
of our own unaided intellects 

Preliminary Statement of Hedomsm Now the pecu- 
liarity of Socrates’s position is that it recognizes only one 
of the two major problems of ethics, the one which I have 
called the problem of insight Socrates held that, such is 
the compelhng power of what he called good or “the 
Good” over the human soul, that a man has only to 
recognize what is good to pursue it. The moral problem, 
then, is simply a problem of recognition. 

The full implications of this vieiv may be most clearly 
seen, if we tahe a brief prehminary glance at a somewhat 
similar position which has been maintained in regard to 
pleasure Let us suppose that, for the sake of argument, 
we substitute for Socrates’s word “good” the word 
“pleasure ” A view very commonly held is that, whatever 
a man does, he does it solely in order to obtain pleasure 
for himself This view is known as Hedonism, from the 
Greek word hedone which means pleasure Why, for example, 
are people unselfish Because, the supporter of Hedonism 
asserts, they derive more pleasure from pleasing others 
than from directly pleasing themselves. Therefore, m 
sacrificing themselves for the sake of other people they are 
only, after all, doing what they like doing best; or, more 
cynically, by means of self-sacrifice they obtain the pleasures 
of the complacent prig, the agreeable conviction of their 
own righteousness, or the feehng of superiority which men 
derive from their knowledge that other people are under 
an obligation to them, or, alternatively, they are masochists 
and enjoy the masochist’s pleasure of self-morlification 
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All or any of these moral and spiritual pleasures, healthy 
or perverted, outiveigh for them the straightfonvard 
pleasures of comfort, appetite or self-indulgence. 

Why does a martyr go to the stake for his convictions'^ 
Because, being by definition an obstinate, self-willed sort 
of person, he insists upon enjoying the pleasure of having 
his own wav, the pleasure of defying his enemies, the 
pleasure of occupying the centre of the stage, even when 
he has to pay for them by the pain of the fire. When, in 
due course, he feels the latter, it is too late to reverse his 
choice Or again, if we prefer a less cynical interpretation, 
we may say that the martyr, bemg a man of high principles 
and strong conviction, finds it more painful to betray his 
faith than to face the fire For it is in this guise that the 
two alternatives present themselves to him. In a word, if 
people did not really prefer the course they adopt, they 
would not adopt it If they did not really ihink that they 
would like best to do what they in fact do, they would 
not do It This is true both of the altruist and of the martyr. 
Now It IS important to reahze that the arcumstance that 
a man may not obtain pleasure, when he expects to do so, 
is no disproof of the view just outlined It is enough that 
he should think that he will obtain it. In point of fact, 
men frequently make mistakes of judgment as a result of 
which they expect that courses of action will bring them 
pleasure which do in fact brmg them pain, and not only 
pain, but more pain than other courses, which it was open 
to them to follow But when they embarked upon the courses 
of action m question, it was not because they were not 
aiming at pleasure, but because they had made a false 
estimate of the consequences of what they were proposing 
to do. Thus to perform an action w'hich brmgs the agent 
more pain or less pleasure than another action which he 
might have performed is a sort of foolishness; it is the 
result of bad judgment, the agent, if the hedonist is right, 
having made a miscalculation It follows that to suffer 
pain, when one might have enjoyed pleasure is to be guilty 
of an intellectual eiror. 
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I have dekbeiately used ambiguous language in the 
exposition of the view that the motive of every action is 
to obtain pleasure for the agent because, as we shall see 
later, it is difficult to state the hedonist position with 
precision without exposing some of the difficulties which 
underlie it Some of these difficulties will be considered 
in a later chapter.^ My present purpose is to state the 
view as persuasively as I can, in order that it may serve 
to illustrate the very similar vnew which Soci ates advani ed 
in regard to virtue 

Socrates on Virtue Wlule the hedonists maintained 
that men always pursue what they talce to be iheir pleasure, 
Socrates asserted that men always pursue what they take to 
be their good Indeed they cannot help themselves, for they 
are so constituted that what they believe to be good, 
that they must always pursue For Socrates, as for the 
hedonists, any apparent examples io the contrary can 
always on analysis be shown to be cases of miscalculation 
Just as, according to the hedomsts, human beings act in 
such a way as to induce boredom or cause themselves 
pain because they have falsely estimated the results of 
their actions, thinlang that drey will enjoy these results 
when m fact they do not, so, for Socrates, any apparent 
examples of a man’s foulure to pursue the Good are always 
due to hrs false estimate of what the Good is. Such cases 
occur because men thinh that something is good when 
in point of fact it turns out not to be so Now not to do what 
one thinks to be right, not to pursue what one takes to 
be the Good is wrong,- it 13 an evil. Evil, then, turns out 
to be due to a false estimate of what is good, it is, that 
IS to say, a form of intellectual deficteucy 

Court^e and Temperance as Forms of Knowledge. 
The arguments by wrhich Socrates maintains this view are as 
follows. Let us, he would say, consider the case of any 
virtue, for example the virtue of courage. Now it is 
^ Sec Chapter XI, pp 396-415, for a discussion of Hedonism 
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not the case that the biave man is never afraid Ever)' 
man has a natural tendency to shrink from storming a 
hili crowned b) a line of machine-guns with which the 
enemy are sweeping its slopes ‘There is only one universal 
passion/’ says Napoleon in Shaw’s play, The Man of Destiny, 
“fear Of all the thousand qualities a man may have, 
the only one you will find as certainly in the youngest 
drummer bov in my army as in me is fear But,” he 
continues, “it is fear that makes men light ’ Tor, m spite 
of their fear, soldiers do in fact advance, rush the slopes 
and capture the enemy’s guns. Why do they'^ Because, 
says Socrates, they are more afraid of some things, even 
than they are of the guns of the enemy Of what things^ 
Of such things, for example, as the doing of what is ^s- 
gi aceful, of feeling shame, of the reputation for cowardice, 
of dishonouring the regiment, of betraying their comrades 
And in case these psychological fears should not be sufE- 
cient, generals have taken care to ensure that they shall 
be backed by a system of discipline, which trains ey'ery 
soldier to carry constantly at the back of his mind the 
thought of a court-martial for cowardice, if he runs away 
in the face of the enemy. Thus, as somebody remarked 
during the last war, “discipline is a device for substituting 
the certainty of being shot if you don’t go ‘over the top,’ 
for the possibility of being shot if you do”, the result bemg 
that soldiers go ‘over the top.’ However this may be, the 
point upon which Socrates insists, in the Dialogue called 
the Laches, is that the brave man no less than the coward 
IS afraid Wh), then, does he differ from a coward'’ Because, 
says Socrates, he is afraid of diffeient things, and the 
things he fears, the doing of what is disgraceful and so 
on, are such as he ought to be afraid of They are, that 
is to say, truly formidable while the other things, the enemy’s 
guns, are such as ought to be faced. The brave 
man m fact knows what is truly formidable, while the 
coward does not, thus the difference between the brave man 
and the coward is one of knowledge or insight One knows 
what ought to be feared and the other does not 
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Or consider the virtue of temperance, which is discussed 
in the Dialogue known as the Charmides Temperance 
consists neither in the indulgence of every side of our 
nature nor in the repression of eveiy side On the contrary, 
true temperance imphes that some rule of conduct has. 
been adopted according to which every part of our nature 
is permitted as much indulgence as is good for it, and 
will not interfere with the development of the rest Who- 
01 what IS It that lays down this rule^ Clearly it is reason. 
Temperance, then, is a form of self-knowledge It depends 
upon, or consists in, a recognition by reason of how much 
scope should be given to the vaiious appetites and passions, 
It depends upon our knowing which parts of our nature 
should be in subjection to which The intemperate man 
lacks this knowledge. Not only docs he not know when 
to put a stop to the Indulgence of any part of his nature, 
but he does not know the proper ordering or disposition 
of the different parts, and he f&ils to recognize that his 
passions must be subject to a rule which has been laid 
down by his reason. 

Once again, then, we reach the same conclusion, that 
virtue IS a kind of knowledge, a knowledge of ‘‘what 
ought to be'’ — ’“ought to be”, that is to say, because it is 
good — , whde evil is an ignorance of what ‘ ought to be ” 
Let the Ignorance be removed and the compelling power 
of the newly recognized good cannot but draw the indivadual 
to pursue it Socrates concludes that all the virtues are 
really one and the same, since each reveals itself on analysis 
to be a knowledge of the Good, and that, since no man 
can know what is good mthout doing it, wrong-doing is 
always involuntary. 

The Defects of the Socratic View The defects of this 
view are fairly obvious and an enumeration of them will 
introduce the more developed ethical theory of Plato w^hich, 
in Its turn leads on to the pohtical argumenls, by means 
of which Socrates proceeds to answer Glaucon and Adei- 
mantus First, then, the Socratic view entails what is in 
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ePect a circular argument What, we -vvant to know, is 
virtue? Socrates answers that it is insight or knowledge 
Insight or knowledge into -what? Into the Good, says 
Socrates Now virtue is good or it is at least a good Virtue, 
then, w'hich is good, is denned as insight into what is good. 
This element of circularity affects all Socrates’s reasoning 
on the subject Courage, for example, is, as we have seen, 
described as knowledge of what is truly formidable What, 
then, IS truly formidable? Answer, an impending evil 
Now courage is good Good, then, consists in being able to 
recognize an impending evil, it consists, that is to say, m the 
ability to recognize by contrast with the evil what is good 

Secondly, the definition leaves out of account what all 
would agree to be an obvious element in the good life, 
namely, some form of pleasurable or gratified feeling 
Whatever may be the proper definition of virtue, the habit 
and practice” of virtue must, it may be said, contain at 
least some element of fsehng Goodness, in fact, is not 
purely knowledge • it is always also emotional and passional 
Unless we derive some satisfaction from doing our duty, 
it cannot be said that we are really good, unless the 
unselfish man is wallingly or even gladly unselfish, his 
so-called unselfishness lays a bhght upon his actions ? 
For this undoubted element m goodness or virtue, Socrates’s 
definition makes no provision. Thirdly', there is the fact 
to tvhich I have already drawn attention, that, while the 
ethical problem is pnma facie a double one — the problem, 
first, of knowing our duty and, secondly, of doing the duty 
that weknoiv — , Socrates’s definition only takes into account 
the first of these Fourthly, if Socrates is right, we cannot 
distinguish between the virtues For, if virtue consists in 
knowing the Good, then it will be true of every virtue 
that it is a knowing of the Good; every virtue, that is to 
say, will be a knowing of one and the same thing. How 
then, It may be asked, can a man have a virtue and also 
a vice How can a generous man be profligate or an 

\Sce Chapter VI, pp 317-224, for a further diiCUiSiou of the 
question how far virtue must be agreeable 
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honest man mean^ For, if he has both the -virtue and the 
-nee, he is at the same time both knowing and not knourmg 
the same Good. 

Wholes and Parts This last criticism suggests a funda- 
mental defect in Socrates’s view Socrates treats the soul 
of naan as if it -were one throughout and was wholly pi esent, 
as It were, in each of its activities It is v^ith the whole 
soul that ive conceive or misconceive the Good, it is with, 
the whole soul that we desire it, or desire the false semblance 
of it that we have mistaken foi it But how if the soul 
be more than one? For why, after all, should it not possess 
" parts’ , one “part” only, and not the whole soul, being 
responsible for the conduct upon -which its possessor 
embarks at any given moment 
It is m the affirmation that the soul does in fact have 
‘parts ” that Plato’s ad-vance upon Socrates’s psychological 
and ethical theory chiefly consists. I have spoken of “parts ”, 
because this -word is habitually used as a translation, of 
the expression which Plato employs when he is speaking 
of the soul Yet it is an exceedingly unsatisfactory word, 
suggesting to a modern reader that the soul is made up 
of ‘parts” in precisely the same wav as that in which 
a machine or a jig-saw puzzle is made up of “parts’’ 
Now a machine or jig-sa-w puzzle is merely the arithmetical 
sum-total of Its “parts ”, a characteristic which the maclune 
or the puzzle shares with all physical things If a physical 
thing were not simply the sum of its “parts”, the laws of 
dynamics and mechames w'ould not apply to it Its con- 
stitution would also outrage the laws of arithmetic Never- 
theless, there are some wholes, notably aesthetic wholes 
and psychological wholes, to which the laws of arith- 
metic do not m fact apply The subject is a con- 
troversial one and I cannot embark upon a detailed 
discussion of it here, smee it belongs to the metaphysical 
rathei than to the ethical side of philosophy, and is treated 
at length in my Guide to Phtlasophy ^ It is enough here to 
“■See Guide io Philoiophy, Chapter XV, pp 415-51 
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draw attention to the obvious fact that a picture is more 
than the sum-total of the chemically analysable canvas 
and paints v'hich are used in its production; that a 
movement of a sonata is more than the sum-total of the 
vibrations in the atmosphere which are set going by the 
impact of the hammers upon the wires of the piano, and 
that a living organism is more than the sum-total of 
the various organs and functions which constitute its 
body, and which physiologists describe The picture, the 
movement, and the living organism are all of them brought 
into being by the assemblage of their ‘parts’', but they 
are in a very real sense more than that assemblage 

I have said that they are brought into being b-y the 
assemblage of their ‘"parts”, yet there are some wholes 
which seem actually to precede their “ parts ’ . If I may 
be permitted to quote an illustration, which is given in 
my Guide to Philoiopky^ let us take as an example the policy 
of a Socialist Government 

A Soaalist Government committed to a scheme of 
Socialist reconstruction is, ive will suppose, elected to 
power- It proceeds to take over the banks, to nationalise 
coal, transport, and cotton, to establish a National Invest- 
ment Board All these measures may, from one point of 
view, be considered as separate, although related, govern- 
mental acts From another and more fruitful point of vieiv, 
they are the expressions of an underlying policy. Here, we 
may say, is the fundamental ground plan of the Socialist 
conception of society pervading and determining the char- 
acter of all that the Government does It is, therefore, 
immanent in all that the Government does If we were 
Ignorant of the ground plan, we should, perhaps, be 
unable to understand the interrelation between the various 
measures undertaken by the Government. It is only when 
they are regarded as items m the execution of a pohcv 
which IS prior to, is immanent m, and yet transcends 
them, that their mutual relevance can be grasped Never- 
theless, though Ignorant of the ground plan, we might, if 
we were sufficiently expert pohtically or endowed with 
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a sufficiently acute political insight, be able to divine the 
giound plan from the acts 

Now in this case it is, I thinly, obvious that the appro- 
priate conception is not that of “parts” coming together 
to form a whole, but that of a whole or unity, a ground 
plan, as I have called it, which expresses itself in a variety 
of aspects It is of this conception that Plato’s theory of the 
soul makes use The soul, he holds, is fundamentally a 
umty, but it is a unity which expresses itself m a variety 
of aspects or, as we should now say, a umty which exhibits 
a plurality of functions The soul is, therefore, to use his 
own expression, neither a One, as Socrates had seemed to 
suggest, nor just an unco-ordmated Many, but a One and a 
Many, or a One which expresses itself in Many aspects 

Plato's Division of the Soul. Of these many aspects, 
Plato distinguishes three There is the reasoning “part” or 
aspect- the ‘"part” which is made up of the higher and 
nobler emotions, and the “part” which is made up of 
the appetites and passions. 

The differentiation of the soul into these three “parts” 
— for the sake of convenience I propose to use the traditional 
^pression — is effected by the simple application of the 
law of contradiction There is, Plato points out, a contia- 
diction between the course of action which we know to 
be right or good, and the courses which appetite demands 
or passion inspires That which knows course X to be right 
and good cannot, therefore, be the same as that which 
inchnes us to course Y The reasoning part of the soul 
which, as Socrates would sav, knows and desires to pursue 
the Good cannot, in other words, be the same as the 
purely appetitive part which is concerned only to secure 
its own satisfaction 

Now in different people different parts of the soul 
predominate, and the general character of an in- 
dividual s conduct will be determined by the activity of 
the predominating part Individuals may, therefore, be 
allocated to one or other of three categories, the allocation 
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depending upon whether the reasoning, the nobly emotional, 
or the appetitive part of the soul prevails m them ; upon 
whether, that is to say, tlieir hves and actions are mainly 
governed by reason, by noble emotions, or by the appetites 
One other feature of Plato’s psychology requires to be 
mentioned before we are in a position to do justice to his 
ethical theory 

Reason and Desire. The account which most psycho- 
logists have given of the individual psyche makes provision 
for a striving or endeavouring element, which is usually 
denoted by a technical word, conation. This striving or 
endeavouring element is that which, setting before us 
certain ends as desirable, impels us to undertake the 
activities which are necessaiy to realize them. It may also 
express itself merely as a kind of restless feeling which is 
not directed to any particular end Conation stands, m 
other words, for the dynamic element in the mdividuars 
make-up, and, as such, it is often differentiated from 
reason whose function is limited to planning the steps 
which may be necessary to reach the objectives which 
conation sets before us. I shall have occasion to refer 
again to this division of so-called faculties in connection 
with a later discussion of free-will ^ It is, hovyever, important 
to realize that Plato envisages no such separation Reason 
is not for him one thing, desire another, for although one 
part ol the soul is described as the reasoning part, it does 
not, therefore, follow that it is without conation or desire. 
For Plato, every part of the soul is endow^ed with its own 
appropriate form of desire. Thus the reasoning part desires, 
although what it desires is the end appropriate to reason, 
which Plato conceives of as the discovery of philosophical 
truth What is more, the reasoning part can exercise 
controlling, even coercive functions, it can, and in the 
good man it should, coerce the other parts of the soul 
into proper subordination to its authority The reasoning 
part of the soul must, therefore, contain an element of 
^ See Chapter VII, pp 268, 269 
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wiJI It possesses, as modern ps> cholog^sts would SiSy, its. 
own particular dynaimsm It is only on the basis of this 
conception that v\e are justified m speaking of a pre- 
dominantly reasonable man or a predominantly reason- 
able mode of life For, if the reason of Plato’s reasoning 
part of the soul were to be conceived as a purely intel- 
lectual faculty, that by means of which we are enabled 
to understand abstract truth or to follow a chain of 
reasoning, or as a purely practical faculty, the instrument 
by means of which we achieve the ends of the desiimg 
part of the soul, then there would be no such thing as 
a characteristically reasonable hfc. 

Levels of Mental Acttviiy. The point assumes miport- 
ance in connection with later ethical theory, when the 
question wall have to be considered, can reason bv 
Itself prompt any activity, or determine any mode of hfe^^ 
Now it IS, I think, obvious that it cannot, if it is to be 
conceived, as many psychologists have conceived it, as a 
separate faculty w'hose function on the theoretical side is 
purely speculative, and on the practical side is limited to 
realizing the ends whicli the appetitive part of our natures 
prescribes to it For reason uninfused by any conative 
dnve cannot, it is obvnous, effect anything or motivate 
anythmg Most modem psvchologists are, however, agreed 
that so to conceive of reason, treating it as an isolated 
instrument of desire, or as an isolated faculty of abstract 
ratiocination, is to do violence to the facts of experience, 
dividing up into separate faculties what is a unified activity 
of life It is difficult, when speaking of the human per- 
sonality, to invoke any metaphor which does not mislead, 
but this much at least scans to be true, that human con- 
sciousness IS more like a fimving river than a bundle of 
sticks It is not desire plus reason plus emotion plus will 
plus instmet it is a whole or umty, which expresses itself 
sometimes in a predominantly rational, at other times m 
a predominantly appetitive or instinctive way 
^ See Chapter VII, pp 267-371 
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Now th.iSj we may tale it, was in essence Plato’s view 
As I have already hinted, his reasomng, his emotional and 
his appetitive parts of the soul are not in any strict sense 
of the word ’'parts'' at all They are rather to be conceived 
as different let els at which the soul can function, or, to 
continue my metaphor, as different channels along which 
the river of psychical activity may flow, the important 
point being that it is the whole soul which functions at 
any one of the levels, the whole nver which flows at any 
moment along each of the channels 

Plato's Metaphysical Theory, The essence of Plato’s 
ethical theory, is that, since the soul contains more tlian 
one part, virtue consists not in the quality of one 
part, but in a special kind of relation between the 
various parts Plato proceeds to tell us what this i elation 
should be It is a relation in which the inferior elements 
of the soul obey the superior Now the superior element in 
the soul is the reasoning part. It is with the establishment 
of this right relation between the parts of the soul that the 
excellence of the soul, called by Plato ‘’justice as identified 

At this point, I must digress to give a brief statement 
of Plato’s metaphysical since an acquaintance with 

these IS necessary to a full understanding of his ethical 
theory 

That the leasoning pait of the soul is not for Plato 
meiely an instrument of thinking, or knowing, that it 
IS impelled by an urge to embody in the life of the 
individual that ivhich it knows, we have already seen 
But it IS, nevertheless, primarily a faculty of knowing, and 
we must now pause to consider what in. fact it is that it 
knoiv'S Plato’s view was that the world of which we are 
made aware by oui senses is not the real world, the world 
re\ ealed to sense perception, the world of physical things 
IS, he held, compounded in equal degrees of reality 
and non-reality Such rcahty as it possesses it owes to 

For a fuller account of Plato’s Metaphysical Theory sec rnv Guide 
to Palosophji, Chapter X 
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the manifestation m it of what Plato called the Fom^ 
(the Greek word for Forms is sometimes misleadingly 
translated as Ideas) the collection or assembly of which 
constitute w'hat Plato meant by leality Thus all white 
things were, Plato held, white because of the mandestation 
m them of the Form of whiteness, the Form conferring 
upon them such whiteness as they are found to possess. 
Similarly, all square things were square because they 
participated in the Form of squareness Any metaphor 
w'hich is used to describe the relation between the Forms 
and the world of physical things of which our senses make 
us aware, is inevitably to some extent misleading, but, if 
we think of the Forms as a set of seals, and of the stuff 
of the physical world as a formless, featureless wax, upon 
which the seals set their impress, we shall not bt very 
far from the conception which Plato sought to convey 
While the wax, which is the stuff of the physical woild, is 
changing and perishable, the Forms are unchangeable 
and eternal 

Among the Forms is the Form of the Good, which 
confers the quality of being ethically valuable upon the 
actions, institutions and characters which participate in 
It, or in which it manifests itself, just as the Form ol square- 
ness confers the quality of being square upon such objects 
as chess-boards or paving stones, which participate m it 
or in which it mamfests itself. 

In a famous passage in the Republic Plato attributes to 
the Form of the Good a position of pre-eminence among 
the other Forms These are arranged in a hierarchy 
leading up to the Form of the Good, which exceeds them 
in degree of reality as they exceed m degree of reality the 
physical wDild If we may accept the somewrhat ambiguous 
intimations of this passage, the Form of the Good is to 
be regarded as constituting at once the fundamental unity 
and the essential reahty of the universe There is, how'cvcr, 
no support for or development of this view in any other 
Dialogue, and it is not necessary for our present purpose 
to discuss it further 
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We have now to consider by means of what faculty the 
Forms are known Plato tells us that they are known by 
the leasoning faculty Of the physical world, he insists, 
we have not knowledge but only opinion, since, if 
there is something which is not entirely real, it is not 
possible fully to knov/ it It is onl-y of reality, then, that 
knowledge is possible The knowledge of reality is achieved 
by the reasomng part of the soul, and that it may be made 
available to members of the highest or Guardian class m 
Plato’s State is the primary end and purpose of his educa- 
tional system. 

The Two Grades of Education Outstanding among 
the features of Plato’s State is the elaborate provision for 
education Education, as Plato conceives it, falls into two 
categories The first category of education is received by 
all citizens its mam purpose is to inculcate an attitude of 
mind which is reverent towards the city’s laws and is 
jealous of its traditions Citizens so educated will take 
the same views on all matters of ethics and politics as those 
who framed the laws and established the traditions 
Intensely conservative bv training and conviction, they 
will have no disposition to disobey the laws or to question 
the public opinion by means of which their lives are 
governed and their standards formed As Plato puts it, 
they will honour the things which the city honours and 
despise the things which the city despises. As a result 
they will be contented with the status they occupy and 
with the function they perform m the community to which 
they belong - . 

The second category of education is reserved for members 
of the Guardian class, who are defined as those in whom 
the reasomng part of the soul is predominant Its object 
is so to train and develop this faculty that the Guardians 
will be enabled by its means to know the real world, that 
IS to say, the world of Forms, as distinct from the semi- 
real world of physical things upon which the minds of 
ordinary citizens are directed Among the Forms of which 
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knowledge is achieved, by members of the Guaidian 
class, are the Form of the Good and the Form of justice 
It is HI the light of their knowledge of these Forms that, 
when they are subsequently confronted with institutions 
w'hich manifest the Form of goodness and laws and acts 
which participate m the Form of justice, the Guardians 
will know not only that the institutions are good and the 
laws and acts j'ust, but why it is that they are good and 
just, for, having recogmzed the Forms of goodness and 
j'ustice, they will be able to attribute the quahties of the 
institutions, laws and acts m question to the manifestation 
of the Forms m them In other w'ords, the morals and * 
pohtics of the Guardians are based upon a knowledge of 
reality, and it is in the light of this knowledge that they 
frame the laws and determine the standards which are 
to prescribe the conduct and form the moral and political 
opimons of the citizens of the State 

Summary of the Foregomg. Thus Plato s conten- 
tion that virtue consists in a right relation between the 
different parts of the soul and, more particularly, that 
this IS a relation in which the higher, or reasoning, part 
controls and the lowei, or appetitive, part obeys entails 
the following positions 

First, there is a reahty which consists of eternal Forms, 
included among these Forms are the Forms of moral 
- goodness and of justice. Of this reahty it is possible for the 
soul of man, when suitably trained and educated, to have 
knowledge. It is by means of the reasoning part of the 
soul that this knowledge is obtained 

Secondly, the reasoning part of the soul, in the light of 
this knowledge, presenbes not only what is right for itself, 
but also what is nght for the other parts of the soul, 
including their right relationship to itself. Morality, there- 
fore, consists in every part of the soul subjecting itself to, 
and developing in accordance WTth, a law of life w'hich 
the insight of the reasoning part of the soul into the nature 
of reahty has dictated Plato’s conception of political virtue 
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postulates, as we shall see below, a similar law, similariy 
re\ ealed 

Thirdly, it is only when the third or appetitire part of 
the soul stands in this right lelationship of subservience to 
the reasoning part that it succeeds in achieving the best 
life for Itself and realizing all that it has it in it to be 

This last proposition raises a new point which, because 
of Its importance both m Plato’s thought and in later 
ethical theory, must be further developed 

Self-Development in Theory Thioughout the history 
of ethical theory there appears, at different times and in 
different forms, the view that the good hfe consists in the 
unrestricted indulgence of the appetites and the passions 
The view begins as a doctrine of self-development \'Ve 
should give free play to every side of our nature, free 
play, that is to say, to all our faculties, to instinct no less 
than to reason, to desire no less than to the conscience 
which admonishes, and the will which seeks to control 
desire This philosophy of all-round development is often 
regarded as a typically Greek view, Aldous Huxley has 
stated it with his usual clarity and conciseness*. ‘ The art 
of life,” he tells us, “consisted for them [the Greeks] in 
giving every god his due Thus, Apollo’s due was I'Ciw 
different from the debt a man owed to Dionysus , . . 
but every one was owed and, in its proper time and season, 
must be acknowledged. No god must be cheated and none 
overpaid ” A man’s duty, then, is to acknowledge all the 
gods, and to neglect none Domg our duty, we ‘ make the 
best of the world and its loveliness while we can — at any 
late during the years of youth and strength ” As a theorv 
of morals there is much to be said for all-round develop- 
ment Unfortunately, however, it is very difficult to 
maintain in practice Its essence consists in balance, but 
la practice the balance insists on inchnmg, and inclining 
nearly always in the same direction, for, since of all the 
sides of our nature, what Plato calls the appetitive ‘ part” 
grows most by what it feeds on, the doctnne of fiee plav 
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for all tends insensibly to transform itself into a compul- 
Sion to give free play to appetite 

Self-Development in Practice. It is m tins form that 
the doctune of self-development has been most persistently 
advocated. As it has been developed by different thinlers, 
Its injunctions have been enshrined in a series of mot; and 
aphorisms (It is the devil’s prerogative, as moralists will 
admit, to monop ohsc the witticisms ) That the Palace of 
Wisdom lies through the gateways of excess, that the best 
way to get i id of a temptation is to yield to it, that “not 
the fruits of experience, but experience itself, is the end” 
are typical announcements of a doctrine, which has 
received hterary expression at the hands of some of the 
world’s greatest essayists, poets and novelists The doctrine 
has achieved considerable popularity in the post-war 
world. D H Lawrence, for example, tends in his later 
works to represent any attempt on the part of the reason 
or tlie will to restrain the unlimited indulgence of the 
passions as a mutilation of the personality of the natural 
man by the restnetmg conventionalities of an artificial 
civilization. Restraint of passion is, indeed, for him the 
damming up of the stream of life which constitutes our 
vei\ being 

The official, ethical form of the doctrine of passional 
indulgence is known as Hedonism, which affirms that 
pleasure and pleasure alone is good or is the Good I ha\e 
already referred to this doctrine,^ and as I am reserving 
detailed consideration of it foi a later chapter,-^ I do not 
propose to develop it here. It suggests, however, one 
reflection which is immediately relevant to our present 
discussion. Just as the doctnne of the all-round develop- 
ment of our faculties usually turns out m practice to mean 
the indulgence of our appetites and passions, so the 
philosophy of Hedonism, in which the doctrine receives 
official expression, has been usually invoked to justify 
forms of conduct which are different from those which 
^ See above, pp 46-48 “ See Chapter XI, pp 396-415 
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the theory envisages For, while Hedonism affirms that 
pleasure alone is the Good, and makes no pronouncement 
as to what forms of pleasure are the most pleasant, hedonists 
are found in piactice to concentrate upon the pleasures 
of the passional and appetitive parts of our natures 

John Stuart Mill on Pleasure. In his book Utili- 
ianamsm John Stuart Mill is careful to defend the Mew 
that pleasure is the only good from the charge of what is 
commonly called immoraUty, The charge is, he feels, one 
to which Hedonism is peculiarly exposed “Such a theory 
of life”, he writes, “excites in many minds, and among 
them in some of the most estimable in feeling and purpose, 
invcteiate dislike To suppose that life has fas they express 
It) no higher end than pleasure — no better and nobler 
object of desire and puisuit — ^they designate as utterly 
mean and grovelling ” But, he continues, the pleasures of 
the mind are no less intense than those of the body and 
by men of intelligence arc unanimously preferred, for it 
is “an unquestionable fact that those who are equally 
acquainted v, ith, and equally capable of appreciating and 
enjoying, both, do give a most marked preference to the 
manner of existence which employs their higher faculties ” 
Mill concludes that “it is better to be a human being dis- 
satisfied than a pig satisfied, better to be Socrates dis- 
satisfied than a fool satisfied. Possibly ; possibly not The 
questions at issue fail appropriately to be considered in 
connection with the discussion of Hedomsm, which it is 
pioposed to undertake in a later chapter^ and cannot, 
therefore, be pursued here 

Hedonism m Practice It is sufficient for our present 
purpose to observe that w'hether !Mill be light or wrong 
in theory, most hedonists have, so far as their practice is 
concerned, proved him to be wrong. Whether it is because 
the bodily pleasures are the most obvious and the demand 
for them the most clamant, or whether it is that the appetite 
^Sce Chapters IX, pp 330-332 and XI, pp 396-415 
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for them gro\rs most with, what it feeds on, it is with the 
pleasures of the body, and not with those of the mind or 
the spirit, that the philosophy of Hedonism has been 
histoncally associated. To tread the primrose path, to 
drain the wine-cnp to the dregs, and to spoit with 
Amaryllis in the shade, have been the almost unanimous 
practices of those who have believed, and proposed to act 
upon, the view that pleasure is the end of hfe Thus a 
school of Greek philosophers, known as the Cyrenaics, 
who maintained that Hedomsm was the only true philo- 
sophy, were celebrated for their lives of self-indulgence 
Now it IS in opposition to this particular school of thought 
that the full significance of Plato’s affirmation of the need 
foi a right relationship between the different parts of the 
soul, and in particular of the subjection ol the thiid part 
to the first, will be reahzed 

Significance of Plato’s view in relation to Hedomsm 
Scattered up and dowm Plato’s Dialogues are a number of 
important observations on the subject of the hedonist 
philosophy, at some of which we shall glance later. ^ His 
answer to it is to be found in his doctrine of the parts 
of the soul and his insistence upon the need for a right 
relation between them For in saying that the appetitive 
part of the soul should be m subjection to the reasoning 
part, Plato IS m effect making two different affirmations 
The first is that the indulgence of the appetitive and 
passional part of the soul is not the end of hfe, and that 
the life which is dominated by passion and emotion is 
not the best life; the second that, even by the standard 
of Hedonism, the standard that measures the value of all 
states of consciousness solely by reference to the amount 
of pleasure they contain, it is prudent to subject the 
appetitive to the reasoning part, since it is only when 
they are subordinated to the rule of reason that the 
appetites and passion can secure the greatest amount of 
satisfaction of which they are capable. For an answer to 
^Sce Chapter XI, pp 407-410 
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the me-vTtable question, what, then, does the rule of reason 
m this connection presciibe, the reader is referred to 
Anstotle’s doctrine of The Mean^ discussed m Chapter IV 

Summary and Recapitulation. Before I pass to an 
account of Plato’s political views, it will be useful to sum 
up the ethical doctrines which have emerged from the 
theory of the soul and the right relationship between its 
parts The summary may conveniently begin with a 
metaphor of which Plato himself makes use. The soul is 
likened to a chariot draim by a numbei of unruly horses 
Each horse is concerned only to follow his own impulses, 
and, as first one and now another exerts the stronger 
pull, the chariot is drawn hither and thither, pursmng a 
zigzag course and unable to follow any consistent direction 
In the end it is dragged away from the track altogethei 
and overturned, or dashed to pieces against the obstacles 
which it IS powerless to avoid Such is a man’s soul which 
IS dominated by its third part, that is to say, by tne 
sepal ale self-regarding desires which, obli'vious of the good 
of the whole, impel it fiist this way and then that, so that 
instead of directing its own course and mouldmg its own 
destiny, it goes through life like a cork, bobbing on the- 
waves of its own emotions There is, however, another 
chariot in the seat of which sits a chaiioteer who holds 
the reins of the horses, controls them, and allows to each 
one only so much of his own way as will not inleifere 
with the satisfaction of the others, dovetailing their different 
urgings into a single harmomous pull, and driving the 
chariot along its appointed course to a predestmed goal 
Such is the soul of which the reasomng part is in controL 
In the light of this metaphor we may summarize Plato s 
ethical doctrine as follows 

I The reasoning part of the soul which knows reality 
and knows, therefore, the pattern of the Good should 
dominate the other parts 

a The other parts of the soul should be content to 
^ See Chapter IV, pp 97-104 

Cm 
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play their appropriate roles in subjection to the reasoning 
part The virtues of temperance and justice which the 
Republic, m answer to Glaucon’s and Adeimantus’s challengCj 
sets out to discover, are identified with the maintenance 
of a harmony between the various paits of the soul and 
the subordination of the functions of the appetitive and 
spirited parts to the reasoning part. The just man in fact 
IS he in whom every part of the soul knows its own sphere 
and is content to keep to it 

3 The third pait has its specific virtue which, for 
Plato IS no ascetic, may be described as the vntue of 
enjoyment and satisfaction; but this it will only achieve, 
in anj full measure, if it is m subordination to the reasoning 
part 

Books 

Platonic Dialogues dealing more particularly with Plato’s 
ethical theory are — the Republic Books I — V (for the division 
ot the soul into four parts, see Book IV). the Charmides, the 
Laches, the Protagoras, the Gorgias, the Phaedo and the Cnto 
Grube, G M a Plato’s Thought Chapters IV and VII 
Taylor. A E Plato, the Man and his Work 

An account of the views attributed more particularly to 
Socrates will be found in A E Taylor’s Socrates 


Chapter III' PLATON’S POLITICAL 
THEORY 

Plato’s Ideal State. I have devoted considerable 
space to the exposition of Plato s ethical theory, partly 
because of its intrinsic importance, and partly because it 
provides the key to the understanding of his political 
theory. For, muiatis mutandis, die latter reproduces the 
former point by point On a previous page^ I drew atten- 
tion to the significance of the fact that to the ethical 
problem set by Glaucon and Adeimantus, Socrates returns 
a political ansivcr The answer takes the form of the con- 
struction of an ideal State m which the principle of justice, 
a definition of which has been demanded by Glaucon 
and Adeimantus, together with a proof of its superiority 
to injustice, may be seen writ large I have not space to 
enter into a description of the various features and pio- 
visions of Plato's State, curious and interesting as they 
are They include a division of the citizens into three classes, 
Guardians, Soldieis and Workers, the possession of wives 
in common, at any rate by the highest, or Guardian class, 
the exclusion of artists fiom the city on the ground that 
most of them arouse emotions which are better left dormant, 
and an economic communism which prohibits the owner- 
ship of property by members of the Guardian class, in 
order that they may have no temptation to distinguish 
between what is theirs and what the State’s The neces- 
saries of life are made available for the Guardians by the 
third, or Worker, class, to these necessaries the Guardians 
have free and unlimited access, but they do not own them. 
Outstanding, as already indicated,® is a system of education 
which, taking charge of the child from its earliest years, 
® See Chapter I, p 24 ® Sec Chapter 11 , pp 59, 60. 
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I as for ts object th nculcation of tbr same pm ons 
and the establishment of the same scale of values as those 
held and observed by the foundeis and rulers of the State, 
and a willingness on the pait of the individual contentedly 
to occupy the position in the community which is appr opi late 
to Ills class This rapid summary is very far from conveying 
the signincaiice of even the provisions I have mentioned, 
and it gives no idea of the cogency and peisuasiveness 
with which Plato argues on their behalf Any account, 
however full, is bound to do injustice to the Republic, and 
those who are interested aie tecommended to read this 
great work themselves My immediate concern is with 
those distinctive features of the State which afford a basis 
for the parallel between Plato’s political and ethical 
doctrines 

Analogy between the Individual and the State, 
These are introduced by means of the analogy between 
the individual and the body politic upon the frequent resort 
to which by Gieek thinkers I have already commented ^ 
It IS more particularly to the individual soul that Plato • 
likens the State The soul, as we have seen, is divided into 
three parts j the ideal State into three classes The 
highest class legislates and administers for the State, the 
second piotects and fights for it, the third works for it, 
supplying itself and the members of the other two classes 
with food, clothing, housing, and the othei necessaries 
of life. What principle determines the class to which a 
particular individual will belong'^ His own nature and 
disposition We have seen that in different men different 
elements in the soul predominate According to the clement 
which piedominates, so will a man be classed, those in 
whom the reasoning element is paramount being assigned 
to the ruling, or Guardian, classj those who predominate 
m lespect of the spirited element to the military class, 
and those in whom the third part of the soul holds sway 
— tliose, m other words, who must be regarded primarily 
^ See Giiapter I, p 25. 
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as bundles of dcsiies uncontrolled by reason, which is 
reduced to the role of the servant or instiument of desiie 
— to the third or worker, class, 

Wherem Justice in the State Consists Plato holds 
that as a general rule the division of the population 
into classes will be determined by hereditary factors. The 
children of members of the third class will naturally tend 
to belong to that class * but he concedes the possibility that 
a child possessing a predominantly “reasonable” soul may 
occasionally be born to parents who are members of the 
third class Such a child will belong by nature to the 
Guardian, or ruling, class and provision is made for him 
to take his place within it Now just as the character of 
the individual depends upon, and is determined by, the 
part of the soul which in him is predominant, so the 
character of the State depends upon, and is determined 
by, the class which in it is predominant For “do you 
imagine”, Socrates asks, “that political institutions have 
any other motive force than the disposition of the citizens 
which always turns the scaled” Thus if the disposition of 
the citizens is mainly that of men in whom the second 
part of the soul predominates, the State will be a military 
one, if their disposition is prunaiily appetitive, it will be 
a plutocracy. Now plutocracies turn into extreme demo- 
cracies This doctrine has, as we shall see, an important 
bearing upon the theories of leadership propounded by 
the authoritarian States of the contemporary world. ^ 

It follows that, just as the excellence of the soul consists 
m the mamtenance of a right relation between its three 
parts, the reasomng part (with the assistance of the spmted 
element) gmding and controlling the appetitive part, so 
also in a right relation is to be found the specific excellence 
of a State A good State, m other words, is one in which 
the Guardian class rules with the assistance of the soldiers, 
and the great mass of workers and business folk obeys, 
and not only obeys, but obevs contentedly For the mcul- 
See Chapter XVI, pp 653-658, especially 657. 
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ration of a wil] ngness in men bers ct the second and 
thud classes to aceept the r subordi lati poEit ons Plato 
looks to his system of ixlucation, whose object is to mstil 
into each citizen the same views as to what constitutes the 
welfare of the State and the excellence of the citizen as 
those held by its founders. Now the excellence of the 
citizen IS to be found in his willingness to function in the 
sphere allotted to his class, and not to encroach upon the 
spheres of the other two classes It expresses itself farther 
m a conception of pubhc duty which leads every citizen 
to 1 egard himbelf as the communitv s servant, his activities, 
whether as soldier, worker or business man, as duties 
performed in the community’s service, and his possessions 
as held in the coramumtv’s trust Justice in the com- 
munity, as in the soul, is the principle -wheieby each part 
IS content to pursue its own proper business and to perform 
Its own speafic function, the Guardian class ruling, the 
Soldier class defending, and the Worker class producing, 
as its appropnate contiibution to the welfare of the 
whole 

When Plato proceeds to a description of those States 
which fall short of his ideal, he habitually attributes their 
deficiency to the failure of the citizens to observe this 
prinaple. It is, for example, the fact that in a democracy 
everybody aspires to do everybody else’s business — which 
means, incidentally, that every citizen conceives that he 
is within his rights in meddlmg -with the business of govern- 
ing — ^it IS this fact which, m Plato’s view, constitutes the 
fundamental evil of this form of government A democracy, 
he says, corresponds m the sphere of politics to a soul in 
which the third or appetitive part is in charge in the sphere 
of ethics Just as the predominantly appetitive man is at 
the mercy of his multitudinous desires, and behaves first 
in this way and then in that as one or another of his desires 
gams the upper hand, soj in a democracy, the policy ol 
the State is at the mercy of the desires and ambitions of 
whatever class or party happens at any given moment to 
gain the upper hand This view of democracy will be 
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icferred to in Chapter XK"'-, where reasons are given for 
rejecting the criticism which it implies 

The Twofold Excellence of the Guardians. A further 
parallel between Plato’s ethical and political doctrines is 
afforded by the two conceptions of the good life which 
Plato respectively prescribes for his two main classes in the 
State {I say ‘ main classes” because the military class 
tends, as the Repubhc proceeds, to fade out of the picture. 
In a later Dialogue dealing with politics. The Laws, 
there is a different dimsion of the population into four 
classes, membership of which is based upon a propeity 
qualification' 

I pointed out above^ that the specific good of the reason- 
ing part of the soul was to be found m the contemplation 
of the immutable realities, which Plato called the Forms, 
the specific good of the third part in its subjection to the 
control and guidance of the first Even by reference to its 
own specific end which is the gratification of desiie, the 
third part of the soul, as Plato is careful to point out, 
fares best if it subjects itself to the rule of reason Plato 
adopts a similar formula to describe the respective goods 
of the first and third classes in his State 

For the members of the Guardian class there are, broadly, 
two sorts of excellence ivhich constitute the ends ” of the 
Guardians, and two sorts of good life which aie devoted to 
the pursuit of the two excellences The first excellence is to 
be found in the life of reason, which consists for Plato in 
the pursuit of philosophy, since it is philosophy which 
enable, or seeks to enable, those who have been trained 
in Its special dialectical technique to penetrate through 
the semi-reality of the world known by our senses to the 
world of full reality which underlies it This excellence of 
the philosophical reason is a purely individual excellence, 
and the activity in which it consists can, presumably, be 
pursued in, isolation. But the philosopher has a debt of 
gratitude to the city which has trained and educated him, 
^ See Chapter XIX p 791 “ See Chapter II pp 58, 59 
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taugiit hi n to mastCT the dialcctieal tcrhnique and 
endowed lum w d the leisure which the philosophic hfe 
demands ili^s debt he d^schanjes by undertaking, at 
periodic intervals, the actii-e duties of citizenship As 
Plato puts it in a famous simile, the philosopher from 
time to time returns from the sunlight of reaht;j into the 
semi-darkness of the cave in order to undertake the 
■governance of the State This is not a duty which he 
undertakes lightly, or even iMlhngly, for who, as Plato 
says, that has access to the world of leality, would willingly 
busy himself with matters pertaming to the world of 
semi-reality^ But as a good citizen of the State, mindful 
of tire city’s need of governance and of his civic duty to 
respond to that need, the Guardian does not hesitate to 
shoulder the obligation of ruling. As Plato is careful to 
point out, a reluctant ruler is more likely to rule well 
than an eager one, for there is a reasonable presumption 
that the man who is eager to rule desires power in order 
to serve some private mtciest, or to gratify some private 
ambition His mam purpose, in other words, is the service 
of himsdf and his friends, and not that of the State But 
the man who rules unwillmgly, having no private interest 
to serve, can be trusted to devote himself to the inteiest 
of the community Thus, m addition to the specific 
excellence of the philosopher, a member of the Guardian 
class has a subordinate excellence which consists in the 
proper performance of his duties as a citizen This excel- 
lence he achieves like any other citizen by making his 
specific contribution to the welfare of the whole of which 
he is a part, and, smee he is by definition a man. m whom 
die reasoning part of the soul preponderates, his specific 
conttibution 'will consist m ruling or governing 

The Excellence of the Third Class m the State 
For a member of the third class there is one excellence 
only, namely, the excellence of the citizen His virtue, in 
other words, is not only inseparably, but exclusivelv bound 
up with his social position Upon him, as upon the Guardian, 
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laiis ihe duty of making his specific contribution to 
the welfare of the State, but since the relation bet\Yeen the 
parts of his soul is diffcient from that obtaining in the 
soul of the Guardian, and since, because the ordering of his 
soul is different, his class is different, his civic contribution 
also will be different Broadly, it consists m contentedly 
performing the functions appropriate to the status of his 
class and cheerfully obeying the laws without question 
This sounds very like the excellence which dictators 
prescribe for their subjects It must, however, be remem- 
bered that Plato’s State was an ideal one, whose arrange- 
ments find their justification in the ideal ends whose 
pursuit they are designed to promote Moreover, just as it 
IS only by subjection to the first part that the third part 
of the soul achieves the happiness which is appropriate 
to it, soj Plato maintains, it only by obedience to the 
Guardian class and observance of the laws which that 
class has prescribed, that the third class m the State will 
achieve such happiness as belongs to the nature of its 
members 

Twofold Conception of Moral Excellence. We thus 
reach a twofold conception of moral excellence There is, 
first, the excellence of the philosopher, which is the result 
of a direct insight into reality, which Plato identifies 
m this connection with the principle of the Good. 
This insight qualifies the philosopher to pronounce upon 
what IS good in the everyday world, and to recogmze the 
type of conduct in individuals and tire institutions and 
laws in States which manifest and embody the general 
principles of goodness which his insight has revealed 
Not only, that is to say, does the philosopher realize that 
this particular action or this particular social regulation 
is good, but he also realizes why it is good. Since in his 
capacity of framer and administrator of the laws and 
prcscriber of the principles of education, the philosopher 
embodies in the Slate the vision of the Good which he 
has enjoyed in virtue of his msight into reahty, we may 
Ci 
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say that a State whose affairs are administered by phil- 
osopiiers, m Plato s sense of the word “philosopher’’, 
contains the greatest quantity of good of which an earthly 
State IS capable Hence arises Plato’s famous prophecy 
that not until the philosophers are kings will the perfect 
State be realized upon earth Hence, too, his suggestion, 
to which the teleological view of the true nature of a 
thmgi has paved the way, that any State which falls 
short in. its nature of the perfect State is, in respect of its 
deficiency, not fully a State The development of this 
suggestion leads, as we shall see, in modern political 
theory to highly important consequences - 
Secondly, there is the virtue of the ordinary man. Not 
being a philosopher and having, therefore, no knowledge 
of reality, the ordinary man has no direct insight into 
the Good He cannot, therefore, by means of his own 
unaided vision, recogmze manifestations or examples of 
the Good in practice, when he experiences them 
Hence the importance of so training and educating him, 
that he will hold correct, albeit conventional, behefs 
about morality and polittes And he will hold correct 
beliefs not because he knows why what he believes to be 
right and good is in fact right and good, but because his 
education has prepared him to take his beliefs, as it tvere, 
upon trust And since every State requires a framework * 
of law wherewith to regulate the behaviour of its citizens, 
the ordinary man m Plato’s State not only believes, but 
does what is right, being constrained by the mere process 
of obeying the laws to the habit of right conduct 
Thus he achieves such virtue as lies within the compass 
of his nature, holding nght opinions about moral questions 
and acting m accordance with them, because of the 
education which has formed his opinions and the social 
and legal framework which governs his actions, this 
education and this framework having been devised by 
the philosopher Guardians with precisely this end in 

^Scc Chapter I, pp 30, 31, above 

‘’See Chapter XV, pp 60 1, 602 
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View As Plato puts it, the ordinary man does not hnow 
what is good or why he ought to behave rightly, but he 
docs have correct opinions on these matters, or, as some 
modern psychologists would say, he is conditioned by his 
training and environment to think and act conformably 
with the principles which determine the welfare of the 
State Once again, this conception of Plato's is a fore- 
runner of important developmenls in later thought A 
school of writers on ethics, known as the naturalistic 
school, has sought to interpret all morals, both social and 
individual, according to the principle in terms of which 
Plato describes the purely conventional morals of his 
third class ^ All morality, that is to say, is explained and 
interpreted by naturahstic writers m terms of social 
expediency, it is never the expression of an insight into 
an objective difference between light and wrong The 
existence of such an objective diflfcrencc would, indeed, 
be denied 

Summary A recapitulation of the main points of the 
foregoing exposition may be useful 

( I ) There is, first, a conception of vocation There arc, 
broadly, two sorts of men for whom there are appropriate 
two sorts of lives For both Plato recommends in vouth 
such training and education as will discipline the passions 
and emotions and inculcate the ideals which are required 
of a good atizen For the members of the highest or 
Guardian class, however, there is prescribed a further 
education which seeks so to tram the intellect that the 
Guardian may become capable of apprehending the 
Forms which constitute reality For the Guardian class, 
then, there is a further excellence w'hich its members 
possess, not as citizens, but as individuals This is funda- 
mentally an excellence of the intellect 

(2I Secondly, the ideal State is a hierarchy of three 
orders, each of which stands m a specific relation to the 
other two The members of the second and third orders 
^See Chapter X, pp 351. 352 and 373-379 
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•do not esert any influence upon the go, ent w,h*ch is 

caxried on, albeit unwillingly, exclusively by members of 
the first Because, however, of the cast of mmd induced 
in them by their traimng and education, the members of 
the second and third ordei-s are not conscious of what 
we should call theii disfianchisement, nor do they feel 
a sense of grievance For the fact that the State is the 
embodiment of the principle of justice precludes them 
from wishing to meddle with matteis which do not concern 
their own particular order, the coie of j’ustice being found 
in the principle of non-meddling 

(g) The virtue of the State so conceived is not other 
than the virtue of the individual soul In the soul as well 
as in the State excellence is to be found m a right relation 
between harmonious parts; the State is, indeed, merely 
the soul writ large. 

(4) The State so conceived is static Its laws and insti- 
tutions are an embodiment of the principle of the Good 
manifested in the world They are, therefore, presumably 
mcapable of improvement Since each order is content with 
Its status and function tlie relations between the orders 
cannot alter except for the worse The perfect Stale is, 
therefore, an unchanging Stale 

COMMENT AND CRITICISM 

(i) Thai there is No Equality of Opportunity 
To attempt to criticize Plato's scheme at length would be 
to embark upon an undertaking which would carry me 
beyond the projected confines of this book, whose main 
purpose IS exposition. Moreover, most of the criticisms 
which will occur to the contemporarv reader presuppose 
ns their basis the acceptance of certain assumptions m 
regard to politics and ethics, v^hicb will be revealed later 
in the course of the exposition of the theories which 
-embody them There is, for example, the criticism which 
IS based upon the democratic assiuuption, that every 
citizen has a right to an equal opportunity to the full 
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development of his personality Plato, except for a rather 
grudging admission that children born to parents in the 
third class may sometimes be qualified by native endow- 
ment to rise into the first, apparently ignores this right. 
There is again the cnticism which presupposes the assump- 
tion that all men are born free and equal, Vihereas Plato’s 
State denies a large part of what to us constitutes freedom 
— the citizen is not, for example, free to live or even 
to wish to live under a different foim of government, or 
to leave his own. class — and canonizes inequality 

Plato’s Reply m Terms of Vocation. Plato’s reply 
would no doubt take the form, of questioning the assump- 
tions upon which these criticisms obviously rest Men, he 
would say, are not equal, and freedom has no meaning 
except in regard to function There are different types oT 
men who are fitted by their native endowments to perfonn. 
different functions and to live different kinds of life For 
each type, excellence consists in the proper performance 
of the specific function of the type and in the right living 
of the life appropriate to the rj'p^ other words, there 
is a different sort of excellence for each type of man, that 
IS to say, for each class m the State. Now every citizen 
in Plato's State has an equal opportunity to perform the 
function for which he or she is by nature fitted, and by 
training and education prepared, every citizen is, m 
other words, free and equally free to hve the kind of good 
life that is appropriate to the sort of man that he is Now 
this, Plato would insist, is the only kind of freedom which 
matters. Admittedly, the citizen is not free to choose his 
good life for himself. Admittedly, his status in the com- 
munity IS fixed not by him, but for him: but who is he, 
Plato might ask, that he should make for himself so 
difficult a choice^ It is only the Guardians who know 
not only what is right and WTong, what good and w'hat 
evil, but why the good is good and why the right is right, 
who can form an adequate judgment on the issues mvolved 
m such a choice Now it is the Guardians who determine on 
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behalf of each atizen what status he shall assu ne what 
function perform, what kind of life hvc In providing 
that the Guardians who are ex-kypothesi wiser than the 
ordinary citizen should, in the light of their knowledge 
of his needs and character, make this choice for him I 
have,’ Plato would say, ‘given the ordinary man the best 
chance of realizing such happiness as he is capable of 
enjoying, for such happiness as he is capable of enjoying 
depends upon the right performance of the functions 
appropriate to his nature, and upon the holding of the 
beliefs which are suited to his status, just as his appetites 
only receive their maximum satisfaction, when they are 
disciplined by his reason And, seeing that he is not as a 
rule reasonable enough to discipline them for himself, I 
have done rny best to provide him with a substitute for 
self regulation in the education by which I have sought 
to tram his nund and character, and the laws which 
provide the framework of his conduct ’ Plato, one imagines, 
would heartily endorse a somewhat similar sentiment 
which Dr Johnson was apt to express on the same issue — 
■‘One evening, when a young gentleman teased him 
with an account of the infidelity of his servant, who, he 
said, would not believe the Scriptures, because he could 
not read them in the original tongues, and be sure that 
they were not invented — ‘Why, foolish fellow,’ said 
Johnson, ‘has he any better authority for almost every- 
thing that he believes^’ Boswell' 'Then the vulgar, 
Sir, never can know they are right, but must submit 
themselves to the learned ’ Johnson ‘To be sure, Sir 
The vulgar are the children of the State, and must be 
taught like children ’ Boswell. ‘Then, Sir, a poor Turk 
must be a Mahometan, just as a poor Englishman must 
be a Christian'!” Johnson ‘Why, yes, Sir’” 

‘As for the individuality,’ Plato would continue, ‘this 
IS a characteristic which is dependent upon and propor- 
tional to the degree of the development of consciousness, 
and more particularly, of the rational consciousness The 
individuality of members of the third class must, there- 
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fore, m any event remain, less marked than that of membeis 
of the first Such as it is, it will he developed best by the 
proper exercise of the functions which the individual is 
qualified to perform For this/ Plato would conclude, 
I have done my best to provide in my State, and, so 
long as the philosopher-Guardians are m control, the 
provision wall continue ’ 

(2) That there is No Eight of Self-Government 
More formidable is the criticism which is based upon the 
adage, “It is only the wearer who knows where the shoe 
pinches " This, as we shall see later, embodies one of the 
basic presuppositions of democracy ^ Nobody, the democrat 
argues, can know what it is like to obey laws and live 
under a form of government except those who are actuallv 
subject to the laws and those who actually suffer the 
government That is one of the reasons, and not the 
least important of them, why the subject should have a 
voice in making the laws and choosing the government 
It may be, in fact it is, the case that people who are im- 
perfect are better suited by imperfect laws which provide 
for their idiosyncrasies, make allowance for their weak- 
nesses and reflect their needs, than by perfect ones which 
presuppose the ability to conform to a standard of be- 
haviour which outiuns their capacity In any event, 
people must in the last resort be allowed to determine 
for themselves by what principles the society m which 
they live is to be governed, even if, owing to their in- 
experience, folly and stupidity, they make a worse job of 
running society than Plato’s philosophers would have done 
For It is better to be free to go wrong than to be compelled 
to go right. 

Plato would, I suppose, ansiver that, granted the 
effectiveness of his system of education, these aspirations 
for freedom and self-government could not possibly arise 
For the laws could not conceivably irk a citizen whose 
education had for its sole object the moulding of the citizen 
See Chapter XIX, pp 789-796 
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to fit the laws nor could there 1 )C any sense of injustice 
among persons deprived of the power to choose the legis- 
lature, since Plato’s State is the embodiment of the principle 
of justice and the piinciple of justice consists, as we hate 
seen, in not meddling. 

Given Plato’s premises, this is an effective answer But 
to admit that on Plato's premises it is effective, is only 
to reveal more clearly than we have hitherto done the 
extent of Plato s subordmation of the individual to the 
State It IS difficult for the modern mind — or, perhaps I 
should say, for the pre-war mind, for post-war develop- 
ments m government have embodied many of Plato’s 
proposals, albeit without the vision of the Good, which 
alone justifies his proposals — ^not to feel that Plato is too 
prone to sacrifice, or at least to subordinate, the happiness 
of the individual to that of the social organism , too ready 
to replace waywardness of mmd, idiosyncracy of taste, the 
pride of personal possessions, and the love of family b> 
abstract devotion to the State, and to hold as of no account 
the thousand and one little pleasures and interests — playing 
games and making love, eating and dunking, going on 
journeys, and cultivating hobbies — of which m all ages 
the 01 binary man’s life has been made up, and which confer 
upon most of us such enjoyment as we are likely to know 
Variety is the spice of life and Plato’s State might, to say 
the least of it, have struck the inhabitants of a twentieth 
century democraev' as a little dull As John Stuart Mill 
was later to obseiwe, "It is not by wearing down into 
uniformity all that is individual m themselves, but b-y 
cultivating It and callmg it forth, within the limits imposed 
by the rights and interests of others, that human beings 
become a noble and beautiful object of contemplation, 
and as the wni'ks partake of the character of those who do 
them, by the same process human life also becomes rich, 
diversified and animating, furnishing more abundant 
aliment to high thoughts and elevating feelings, and 
strengthening the Pe w'faich binds every individual to 
the race by making the race mfitiitelv better worth 
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belonging to” Our criticism is, then, that, whereas the 
State IS quite obviously made for man, Plato is a little too 
apt to regard man merely as an element in the good 
of the State Yet “good”, tt may be urged, is surely 
something that only individuals can attain, and the State 
IS nothing apart from the mdividuals who compose it 

Philaietlies Spealts for the Modem Democrat. The 
point of view from which this criticism springs is tahen 
so much for granted by the modern world^ that it is 
unnecessary to develop it at any length I propose, there- 
fore, to restate it in a form more cogent and succinct 
than I could hope to give to it Not long before his death, 
G Lowes Dickinson, a lifelong admirer of Plato, who cast 
many of his writings in the form of Plato’s Dialogues, 
published a Dialogue, After Two Thousand Tears, m which 
a contemporary young man, Phdalethes, visits Plato in 
ttie Shades, and converses with him on the subject of 
the contemporary world Describing the life and lot of the 
ordinary wage-earner, the man who, m Plato's Srate, would 
belong to the third class, Philalethes criticizes Plato on the 
score of havmg made msufl&cient pj ovision for his ethical 
and pohtical development The criticism is as follows — 

‘ PH 'Well, all of those, you seem to have been content 
to say, must be left to that kind of work, and need 
not be considered at all, when there is any question 
of what is really Good 

PL I admit it The true Goods I held could only be 
attained by those w'ho were well born and well 
educated 

PH Yes, but even by them, how attained^ For no 
sooner had vour philosopheis, after long education 
and training, caught some glimmer of these Goods, 
than they were to be haled back lemorselessly to 
govern the community 

^ (Or, perhaps I should sav, the world in which my generation 
grew up It IS coming to he increasmgly questioned bv the post war 
world ) 
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PL Yes For tLat was their task and their duty upon 
eailh 

PH But It 13 earth with which we arc now concerned 
And looking at earth might not a critic say of your 
repubhc — mdeed many have said it — that it is a 
stereotyped herd, where no individual is pursuing 
any real Good, whether philosophy, or science, or 
art, or love, or even happiness, since the excellence 
it has is not that of any class or member, but 
consists entirely in the performance by each part 
of Its own function, m order that the Whole may 
maintain and perpetuate itself 

PL That Whole, 1 argued, would be both beautiful 
and good 

PH. Yes. But to and for whom or what^ 

PL I cannot tell you that, so long as you insist that 
've shall confine our survey to your earth 

PH Let us nevertheless so confine it, as long as we can 
So confined, you would perhaps agree that the 
Goods you held to be absolute, though they are 
shown for a moment to your philosophers, are 
shown only to be i enounced m the cause of duty 

PL I agree 

PH I have a reason for pressing the point For, in 
my own time, there has come into vogue a kind 
of parody' of your view The Whole men say — 
meaning what we call the State — is the end and 
the onlv end To it individuals, generation after 
generation, for ever and ever, should be sub- 
ordinated They hav e no purpose or function other 
than Its 

PL And Its^ What is that^ 

PH. Itself Its continued existence and growth m 
power and extent To It are attributed qualities i 
often ascnbed to Deity It is jealous. It is revenge- 
ful, It IS merciless. It is violent, It is, or at least ; 
should be. Almighty To It belong, without 
rtsen^ation, the wealth, the labour, the hves of ] 
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Its Citizens It is the god, they tne perpetual 
saciitice, and their rulers are Its priests 
PL Is that what men have made of the doctrine that 
the community is supreme i V/hat close bed- 
fellows are truth and falsehood i But you do not, 

I hope, accuse me of teaching so preposterous?” 

That Members of Plato’s Guardian Class are Alone 
Individuals The doctrines to which Philalethes refers 
in his last speech will be developed at greater length on 
a later page ^ His criticism I believe to be in essence sound 
and, as Lowes Dickinson insists, it has a peculiar 
topical significance It is, however, only fair to point out 
that the charge of subordinating the individual to the 
State IS not one which can be substantiated in regard to 
Plato’s Guardian class At any rate it is inapplicable to 
what may be called the non-civic penods m the lives of 
the members of this class The Good which as phil- 
osophers they cultivate is an individual good albeit, as 
Lowes Dickinson points out, it is pursued only inter- 
mittcntlv in the intervals of civic duty, and the attainment 
of the vision of reality which is the object of their lives 
owes nothing but the training and leisure which make it 
possible to the State 

This is true enough, and provided that we can accept 
what amounts to a division of human bein^ into two 
species, each with its own specific good, it affoids an 
adequate answer to the criticism For the philosophic 
activity — and the word ‘'philosophic” may in this con- 
nection be interpreted to mclnde the spiritual, the intel- 
lectual, the aesthetic, the scientific, indeed all those forms 
of activity whose disinterested pursmt is at once the 
distinction and the glory of the human species — of the 
highest class is, m Plato’s State, dependent upon the con- 
tented performance of their social functions by the lower 
classes This contented performance of social function 
being the sole good of which the lower classes are con- 
^ See Chapters XV, pp 593-602 and X\'l, pp 645-652 
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ceived to be capable it s no hardship that the r achievemen 
of thst good shonid be nade to contribute to the reahxatjon 
of a super-oi and more individual good by the highest class 

The only comment seems to be that most people to-day 
would, I think, find themselves unable to subscribe to 
Plato s initial division of the species into two classes 

Is Plato’s State Realisable? It may be asked whethei 
Plato intended that his State should be realized. Many 
commentators have written as if Plato’s Republic is an 
academic essay in the prmciples of political theory To 
this interpretation the appaiently static character of 
Plato’s Utopia, to ivhich attention has already been 
drawn, lends countenance Plato certainly writes as if 
his State would, once established, function indefinitely 
without change, and he gives the same impression when 
he treats of the way of hfe of its citizens Yet how, it may 
well be ashed, could Plato suppose that any association 
of human beings could continue mdefinitelv without pro- 
gressing or letrogressing. 

The question is a pertinent one; nevertheless, it may, I 
think, be taken as reasonably certain that Plato really 
hoped, even if he did not expect, that his State might one 
day actually come into existence upon eaitii, that he 
conceived himself, m othei words, to be putting forwrard 
proposals which it w'as not inconceivable that mankind 
might one day be brought to accept To quote from 
Professor Taylor “We do Plato the gieatest of wrongs 
if ive foiget that the Republic Is no mere collection of 
theoretical discussions about govermnent and no mere 
exercise in the ci cation of an impossible Utopia, but a 
serious project of practical reform put forward by an 
Athenian patriot, set on fire, like Shelley, with a 'passion 
for reforming the world’,” It is his passion for reform which 
gives to Plato s writings their peculiar sense of urgency 
Whether We agree with Plato’s proposals or not, it is 
impossible to read the Republic without being stirred and 
moved. As a recent waiter who certainly does not display 
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an undue partiality for Plato has confessed’ "I still find 
the Republic the greatest book on political philosophy 'which 
I have read The more I read it, the more I hate it, and 
yet I cannot help returning to it time after time 

Of very few of the political and ethical treatises with 
which ive shall subsequently be concerned can the same 
be said 


Books 

The Republic of Plato, Books II— V and Books VIII and IX 
{for editions of the Republic see Bibhography to Chapter I, 
page 41) 

Nettleship. R L Lectures on the Reoublic of Plato, Chapters 
V— VIII. 

BvkkeRj Ernest The Political Thought of Plato and Aristotle 
Grube G M a Plato s Thought, Chapters VII and VIII 
R, H S Crossman’s, Plato To-day, contains a good account 
and criticism of Plato’s political theory from the standpoint of 
modern democratic thought. 

Lowes Dickinson, G Aflei Two Thousand Years, a dialogue 
in the Platonic manner in which Plato, returned from the 
Shades surveys and discusses the political problems of the 
contemporary ivorld 

^ Quoted from Mr R H. S Ciossman’s book Plaio To-day 


Chapter W: THE MORAL AND 
POLITICAL THEORY OF 
ARISTOTLE^ 

Introductory. It is not easy to summarise Anstotlc's 
contribution to moral and political theory. Not only are 
some of his contlusions inconsistent, at times even contrn- 
dictory, but the salient featnies of his pioposaJs are closely 
modelled on those of Plato, and it is difficult to do them 
justice without running the risk of repetition 
-Aristotle has a habit of starting, and starting avowedly 
from positions which are the antitheses oi those of Plato 
yet ending in conclusions which are ^scarcely, if at all, 
distinguishable from those of his predecessor. The statement 
just made would seem to impute a charge of raconsistency 
The charge must on occasion be admitted For evample, 
the Mcmackaean Ethii^-y usually known simph as the 
EihtcSf which, many would hold, is Aristotle’s most import* 
ant work on philosophy, seems at first sight to contain two 
fundamentally diffeient accounts of the nature of the good 
life for the individual The charge, however, in so far as 
It can be substantiated, is a purely formal one Aristotle 
never revised the Ethirs, and loose ends have been left 
which revision would almost certainly have tidied It is 
difficult to believe that the founder of logic, had he Jiad 
time or occasion to revue his own work, wmuld have failed 
to notice the inconsistencies upon which readcis have 
been so quick to seize 

As to the apparent lack of originality, it is never more ' 
than apparent Although Aristotle's mam conclusions, 
both m regard to ethics and politics, differ little fiom those 
of Plato, he gives them a different emphasis, uses different 

^ 384-322 3 c 
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arguments in their suppoit, and in reaching them contrives 
to let drop a number of observations about the conduct 
of human life, which are as original as they are profound 
Aristotle’s outstanding characteristics are wisdom and 
common sense The Ethus, with which we are in this 
Chapter primarily concerned, exemplifies these quahties 
in a very marked degree. The book consists largely of 
lecture notes and has, therefore, little form and no polish, 
while the fact that it culmmates m no formal doctrine 
purporting to cover the whole field of ethics, makes it 
difficult to say what Ansto tie’s general ethical theory is. 
Nevertheless, it is impossible to read the Ethics without 
realizing that one is makmg contact with a great mind 
engaged in the process of writing, or, it may be, talking, 
memorably about human life Indeed, there is no other 
w'ork on ethics with which I ana acquainted which contains 
so much incidental wisdom, and is so consistently informed 
by common sense, an uncommon possession, especially 
among philosophers 

Ethics not an Exact Study. The absence of formal 
doctrine Aristotle would be the first to admit, but I 
doubt if he would feel disposed to apologise At the outset 
of his Ethics he draws a distinction between theoretical 
and practical science Theoretical science deals with^ 
matters which cannot be otherwise two sides of a triangle, 
for example, must be greater than the third two parts 
of hydrogen and one of oxygen must constitute water; 
they cannot help themselves Geometry and chemistry 
belong, therefore, to the realm of theoretical science. 
But the motives which lead men to act, no less than the 
consequences of their acts, are complex and variable, 
nor IS it possible accurately to determine the one, or 
confidently to predict the other Ethics, then, deals with 
matters which “may be otherwise”, and the student is, 
accordingly, explicitly warned against expecting too 
much; against expecung, for example, a general recipe 
for good conduct w'hich wull apply to all men in all cir- 
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cumstances We do not, aftei all, expect a medical reape 
which wail cure the diseases of all bodies in all circum- 
stances, and men’s minds are certainly no less complex 
than their bodies. In the last resort, indeed, every individual 
constitutes what may be called a special case 

Aristotle's doctiines on the subjects of ethics and politics 
are not, then, he warns us, to be applied too rigidly or 
pushed too far They apply m most cases and as a general 
rule, but not in all cases and not as an absolute rule 
One could wish that every writer on the subject had been 
equally modest 

As I have already hinted, Aristotle’s doctrines are 
remarkable less for the originality of their conception, 
than for the wisdom of their exposition In the end he 
is found to have done little more than dot the I’s and cross 
the t’s of the positions already reached by Plato. I propose 
to illustrate this contention bv selecting four of his general 
conclusions which, while they are of first-rate importance 
in themselves, follow very closely the hnes of those alread) 
enunciated by Plato. In the course ol i caching them, 
however, Aristotle has contrived to invest them with an 
amphtude of scope, a nehness of content, and a wealth 
of detail which give them a new significance. 


I. THAT MAN IS BY NATURE A 
SOCIAL AND POLITICAL BEING 


The first of these general conclusions to which I wish 
to draw attention is an endorsement of Plato’s view that 
man IS by nature a political being, it contains, therefore, ^ 
by implication a repudiation of the Soaal Contract theory 
advanced by Glaucon and Adeimantus in the second book 
6f Plato’s Rtpublu ^ In his work on political theory known 
as the Pahtics, Aristotle insists that it is only m assoaation 
with his fellows that man can grow, In isolation he becomes ^ 
“the tribeless, lawless, hearthless” being of whom Ploraer ' 
wrote, and is likened to an unprotected piece in a game 
^ See Chapter 1, pp ig-ai 
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of draughts As a matter of fact, Anstotle proceeds, man 
has alwa^’s lived in some sort of communitv, whether 
family, village community, or City State. The motives 
wbch lead to the extension of the human community 
from family to City State arc the need for security from 
violence, and the attraction of the more adequate pro- 
vision for material wants which a civic community holds 
out to its citizens Even the most primitive form of com- 
munity, the family, contams, Aristotle points out, at 
least three persons . a man, his wife and his servant It thus 
mvolves not only a certain speaahzation of function, but 
some exercise in the art of soaal relationships which we 
must therefore consider to be natural to man The teleo- 
logical argument which we have already examined^ is 
then invoked to show that human nature can develop 
only in a community or Slate and, Anstotle adds, still 
followmg Plato, it can only develop its fullest potentialities 
in the best State It is only in the best State, in other 
words, that the good for man can be realized Postponing 
for the moment the question what “the good for man” 
IS, I propose, first, to consider what form of State Anstotle 
legards as the best. 

Aristotle’s Ideal Community- More clearly perhaps 
than Plato who, as we have seen, is apt to subordinate the 
good of individuals, with the exception of the minority 
who belong to the highest class, to that of the State, 
Aristotle insists that the specific good of the State is to 
be sought in something beyond the State, namely, m that 
of the individuals who compose the State “Political 
societies,” he says, “exist for the sake of noble actions 
and not merely of a common hfe ” The end of govern- 
ment, in other words, is not the furthering of hfe as such, 
but the promotion of the good life. Now the forms of 
government which existed in Greece and have, with 
modifications, persisted ever since, are not, in Aristotleh 
view, adapted to this end. Democracy which is m theory, 
^ See Chapter I, pp 36-38 
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and was m the smaJl C ty States of Greece to a greater 
degree chan -it has ever been since, govemrnent by the 
masses, has for its object not the promotion of the good 
life, but the distribution of equal political rights to all men, 
iirespective of their virtue or capacity Oligarchy, or 
the rule of the few, distributes poiver in the comm unity- 
according to men s stakes in it A man’s stake in the com- 
munity depends upon the amount of his property Oli- 
garchy, then, IS a form of government by the propertied 
classes Many will hold that the so-called democracies 
of modern times are, in the terms of this definition, only 
oligarchies in disguise Neither form of government 
complies with Aristotle’s specification, neither, indeed, 
professes to compiv with his specification for excellence 
m the State, that is to say, the promotion “ot noble 
actions ’ by the atizens 

Aristotle’s ideal State is, therefore, one in whmh the 
■'best men’’, and the ‘ best men” only, possess the full 
nghts of citizenship They may be many, or they may be 
few , they may or may not be under the rule of a monaich, 
chosen as being the “best of the best but they must 
themselves be the “best ” For an elucidation of the meaning 
of the word “best”, we must once again await the con- 
clusions of Aristotle’s ethical theory 

A distinctive feature of the good State so conceived is 
ns smallness, for, the smaller the State, the more inten- 
sively will Its members, m Aristotle’s view, be able to 
devote themsehes to the cultivation of the good life The 
State, therefore, must be as small as is compatible -with its 
complete independence 

Like Plato, Aristotle attaches great importance to 
education The object of education is so to tram the citizen 
that he ^vill revere the constitubon of the State, obey its 
laws, and lesist attempts to change them That all its 
citizens should be trained to adopt this attitude is a 
matter of first-rate importance to the State Hence the 
State must control education, which will be compulsory 
for ail citizens 
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The Good Citizen in the Bad State. But let us sup- 
pose that the State is a bad one, is it still the duty of the 
citizens to revere its constitution and obey its lausi^ The 
question is a difficult one, and we shall meet it again in 
the course of our study of political theory,^ for one of the 
fundamental objections to any form of authoritarian 
State, to any State, that is to say, in which the mass of 
the people is deprived of a share in the government, 
is that, whatever may be its merits or dements when it 
happens to be a good State, when it is a bad one, its bad- 
ness IS rendered worse by the difficulty of changing it 
For, being an authoritarian State, it must from its very 
nature exact obedience and induce loyalty, and it must 
exact obedience and induce loyalty to those elements 
in It which are bad no less than to those which are good 
Aristotle’s answer to the question, which is logically derived 
from his general position, reyeals one of the flaws m that 
position. In an ideal State the education which is required 
to make a man into a good citizen, that is, into one who 
reyeres the constitution and obeys the law's, will also, he 
contends, make him into a good man That this contention 
IS justified will, I think, become clear wffien we have 
considered Aristotle’s ethical theory and seen how closely 
it is interwoven with his pohtical theory But if the con- 
stitution is bad, then, Aristotle admits, the kind of educa- 
tion which will be required to cause a man to be loyal 
to it may be very far indeed from making him into a good 
man Nevertheless, it should, he held, be given and it 
should, apparently, still be compulsory and universal 
Even when the State is bad and exists for ignoble ends, it 
is, we are told, none the less the business of education to 
ensure that citizens are imbued by “the spirit of the 
constitution” The zeal for public service is, m other 
words, to be engendered even zn the interests of ewl 
purposes ^ Whether this is a statement of what occurs, 

1 See Chapter XIV, pp 555-558 

® The question obviousl> has considerable contemporarv interest 
What, for example, according to the British Torv, xs the duq of the 
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of what necessarily must occur, or of what Aristotle ^thinks 
ought to occur, is not clear. The point is imnaatenal m 
the present context for, whichever assumption we make, 
the question aiises whether Aristotle’s injunction does not 
entail treating the bulk of the cixizens as political sheep, 
to be led vnthout consultation into whatever pen seems 
good to the shepherd And, we must further ask, since 
they are to be educated to like and even to revere the 
structure of their pen, is not the effect of Aristotle's doctnne 
to deprive them of freedom of mind no less than of action^ 
The question has a certain topical interest in its bearing 
upon the educational systems of the contemporary Totali- 
tarian States Aristotle’s answer, if he were piessed for 
one, would, I think, amount to an admission of the charge, 
if charge it be He does, indeed, concede that some men 
may rise superioi to an education which has sought to 
mduce in them loyalty to a bad State, so that, whereas 
in a good State the good man and the good citizen aie 
one and the same, in a bad State the good man may 
be a had citizen But this concession is extended only 
to the unrepresentative few who belong to Aristotle’s 
equivalent of Plato’s Guardian class. As regards the 
mass, It must be admitted that his estimate of the 
CIVIC virtue and political initiative of the ordinary man 
IS little higher than that of Plato. He is, in fact, content 
to treat the ordinary atizen, even of a bad State, as a 
political sheep 

Philosophers and Slaves In the last resort Aiistotle, 
no less than Plato, divides men into two classes, for 
each of which there is prescribed a different kind of good 
life appropriate to the different capacities of the members 
of each class The higher form of good life is that of the 
student The pursuit of knowdedge whether m scientific 
research or philosophical enquiry, the production and 
criticism of works of art, the discipline and contemplative 


good citizen in Bohhe'vik Russia? What, according to the British 
Socialist, the duty of the good citizen in Nazi Germany^ 
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pursuits of the mystic, these typify for Aristotle the occupa- 
tions of the higher type of good life It ho-Acver, 
obvious to him that for the ordinary man they are un- 
attainable For one thing, the ordinary man has not the 
necessary capacity for their pursuit, for another, he has 
not the necessary leisure To Aristotle, WTiting before the 
age of machinery, it seemed clear that there must m every 
State be some whose business it is to produce the neces- 
saries of life, easy access to which is a necessary condition 
of the cultivated leisure of the few In the recognition of 
this need is to be found Aristotle’s justification for slavery 
The State exists, as we have seen, for the purpose of pro- 
moting the good life, but the good life, it turns out, is only for 
the leisured, intellectual few Whatever, then, is necessary 
in order to enable the State to function, is also necessary in 
order to enable the good life to be hved. Now that a State 
may function, many — the fact seemed obvious to political 
theorists living before the machme age — must be pre- 
pared to do menial work In Greece these ‘ many” 
happened to be slaves, but it must be remembered that in 
Greece slaves were comparatively free and comparativelv 
well treated Their hves were, indeed, probably superior 
in amenity to that of the basement sei-vant m the average 
Victorian household To-day, their work could largely 
be done by machines Aristotle recognized this possibility 
and points out that mechanical inventions, ‘ ‘mamma tc 
tools”, may come to render “the animated tools” which 
are slaves unnecessarv. If and when the economic system 
adapts itself to the increased productivity of physical and 
chemical science, so that each advance m the delegation 
•of dull and diudgmg work to machines is no longer 
accompanied by unemployment and economic dislocation, 
such work will in fact be handed over to machmes But 
in Aristotle’s Greece and, therefore, in Aristotle s ideal 
State, It was done by slaves We deplore slavery; Aristotle 
justifies It, but before we quarrel with his justification, we 
must be careful to bear in mind the form which it takes 
For slavery, m Aristotle’s view, being essential to the 
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functioning of the State, is essential to the functioning 
of that which, alone renders possible the pursuit of the 
good life 

The Ordinary Citizen The foregoing may be taken 
to suggest that the membeis of Aristotle’s State aie divided 
into cultivated gentlemen engaged m leading the mtel 
lectual good life and slaves This suggestion, if indeed 
it has been conveved, is misleading, for the ordinary 
citizen, as Aristotle envisages him, is neither cultivated 
gentleman nor slave Aristotle thinks of him as a business 
man devoting his life to his family, to the acquisition of 
property, and to the satisfaction of his desires. In fact, 
he IS the ordinary sensual man all the world over Unlike 
Plato w’^hose economic proposals are, it will be remembered, 
communist in tendency, Aristotle does not disapprove 
of private property ‘ The possession of private property ’ 
he naively remarks, “is a source of harmless pleasure, and 
therefore desirable ’ Communist proposals, he adds, 
wiE always appeal to the many because of the glaring 
inequalities of the existing system which, it is believed, 
they will remove But these inequalities are not, in fact 
due to the system of private property, but to the nature 
of man Aristotle's remarks on the subject are so chaiac- 
tenstic of the man, that it is worth while transcribing them 
in a literal translation “Such” (i e communist), “legisla- 
tion”, he writes, ' has a specious appearance of benevo- 
lence An audience accepts it with delight supposing, 
especially when abuses under the existing system are 
denounced, that under Communism everyone will miracu- 
lously become everyone else’s friend , . But the real 
cause of these evils is not private property but the wicked- 
ness of human nature.” 

Now the good life for the ordinary citizen so conceived 
is very different from the good life for the intellectual few 
On its political side it entails the performance of such con- 
duct as IS necessary to the maintenance and stability of 
the institutions of the State But because the ordinary ' 
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Citizen is not one of ‘the best”, he is denied the full rights 
of citizenship and has no share m the government of the 
State Moreover, he is not entitled or enabled fully to share 
in that good life of the spirit and the intellect which his 
loyal participation in the State renders possible, possible, 
that is to say, for others Thus Aristotle’s doctrine of the 
good life for the ordinary man is directed, so far as its 
social bearing is concerned, to securing that the ordinary 
man shall so conduct himself as to render possible the 
achievement of a different kind of good life by noa- 
ordinary men. 

Aristotle’s Political Ideal. There is, in fact, a two-way 
process of mutual sustainment between the two sorts of 
good life and the individuals who are respectively engaged 
in living them On the one hand, as we have seen, the 
achievement of the specific good of the citizen, which con- 
sists in loyalty to the State’s institutions and willingness to 
abide by its laws, is necessary to the achievement of the 
higher good by the few, on the other, it is the business of 
the few in their character of statesmen so to direct the 
education and mould the ideals of the many, that they will 
be willing and able to contribute by living the lives of 
good and contented citizens to the achievement of the 
higher good by the statesmen in their capacity of cultured 
gentlemen. Cultured gentlemen, m other words, must, 
m their capacity as statesmen, produce a certain character 
m the citizens whom they educate and rule, as a condition 
of the completion of their own characters and the perfec- 
tion of their oivn lives as cultured gentlemen The following 
quotation from Professor A. E. Taylor admirably summa- 
rizes Aristotle’s political ideal “Aristotle s political ideal is 
that of a small but leisured and highly cultivated aris- 
tocracy, without large fortunes or any remarkable differ- 
ences in material wealth, free from the spirit of adventure 
and enterprise, pursuing the arts and sciences quietly 
while its material needs are supplied by the labour of a 
class excluded from citizenship, kindly treated but without 
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prospects 'Weimar in the days wheu Thackeray knew t 
as a ladj wotiid apparently reproduce the .deal hetter thati 
any other modern state one can think of^’ 

Sumniary. If we demand justiiication for what, to 
the modern wcw, seems an arbitrary exclusion of the 
many from the nghts and privilcarcs of full citizenship, 
we must find it in Aristotle’s division of mankind into 
what are, in effect, two species Some men are for him 
natural tools, some the natural users of these tools. The 
natuial tools have the bodies of men, but lack rational 
souls, hence they may be appropriately employed as slates 
It 13 necessary, however, to remember that not all the 
inhabitants of Aristotle’s State are cither slaves or cultured 
gentlemen Thete are also ordinary men, whom he 
envisages prunanly as business men. ivho are excluded 
from the government but not from citizenship, although 
Aristotle reserves the full rights of citizenship for ‘The 
best”. 

What meaning are we to assign to the words ‘ good’ , 
"bad”, “nobler’ , ‘"the best”, of winch m our survey of 
Aristotle’s political philosophy we have so frequently made 
use^ To answer this question we must turn to Aristotle’s 
ethical theory'' 

Anstotle^’s Ethics : Happiness and Pleasure. Aris- 
totle's answer to the question, " What is the good for man'’ ” 
IS that happiness is the good This does not mean that happi- 
ness IS the sole object of human endeavour, still less that 
It can be achieved by direct pursuit Whether happiness 
15 the sole object of human endeavour, is to be considered 
in connection with the examination of the hedonist 
philosophy to which we are already committed by the 
argument of a preceding Chapter.^ That it can be achieved 
by direct pursmt is explicitly denied by Aristotle m the 
tenth book of the Etktcs, which contains what is perhaps 
the most celebrated treatment of pleasure in the writings 
^ See Chapter 11, p 48 
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of ethical philosophers Aristotle is an advocate of what 
may be called the by-product theory of pleasure ^ Pleasure, 
he avers, must not be pursued for itself, it comes un- 
sought to grace activities undertaken for their own sake. 
When our best faculties, tuned up to concert pitch, are 
being actively employed on an appropriate subject matter 
which IS worthy of, and smtable to, their exercise, then, 
Aristotle says, w'e shall experience pleasure Pleasure, m 
short, IS a sign of something else; namely, the healthy 
functioning of mind and body in relation to a suitable 
subject matter 

To say that the good for man is pleasure or happiness 
is, however, to say very httle We want to know what kind 
of life deserves to be called happy, and how that life is 
to be achieved Each of these questions must be answered 
separately, and to each the answer, despite a certain 
difference of form, is essentially the answer of Plato. 
Aristotle’s answers to these two questions will afford a 
second illustration of his general endorsement of the salient 
doctrines of Plato’s ethics and politics 

II THAT VIRTUE IS TO BE FOUND 
IN ADHERENCE TO A MEAN 

Our first question is, “W’hat kind of life deserves to be 
called happy If happiness is the good for man, it will 
be achieved by men of good character, that is to say, 
by men of moral excellence Moral excellence is expressed 
in activity, just as aesthetic excellence is expressed m 
creation Just as we should never call an artist great who 
never created, so we should not call a man good who 
never acted Aristotle, therefore, defines human well-being 
as ‘‘an active life in accord with excellence, or, if there 
are more forms of excellence than one, m accord with the 
best and complctest of them” What, then, is the dis- 
tinguishing mark of the acts in which a good character 

^ See Chapter XI, pp 403-409 for a development of this theory of 
pleasure 

Dm 
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■expresses tself or more shortly what is the nature d 
light acts^ 

Aristotle’s answer is that their nature is that of a mean 
or balance Noiv a mean or balance is a relationship 
between two oi more things A mean distance, for example, 
IS reached by comparing and averaging a number of 
distances, some smaller and some greater; a balance of 
opposites implies that theie are t’rto opposed things which 
are temporaril'y held in eqmhbnum Right actions, there- 
fore, and right dispositions, if they are also “mean” 
actions and “mean” dispositions, cannot be determined 
by themselves, they can be determined only by reference 
to the avtremes on either side of them betireen which 
they constitute the mean or balance Just as Plato lefused 
to find the virtue of justice in this quality or in that, but 
identified it (both in the soul and in the State) with a 
right relation betw'eert a number of different elements,! so 
Aristotle finds the distmgmshing characteristic of rightness 
not m a single quality of an action, or a single element of 
a disposition, but in a certain relation between a number 
of qualities and elements While, however, Plato postulates 
three elements between which the desired right relation 
holds, Aristotle specifies two, namely, the two opposite 
extremes between which “the right', whether in action 
or character, is a mean 

Aristotle’s doctime is based, ar least in part, upon an 
analogy between the mind and the body The medical 
science of the time, in which Aristotle’s omnivorous curiosity 
led liim to take a considerable interest, was claiming that 
bodily health consisted m a balance between opposite 
principles, the hot and the cold, the dry and the moist, 
and so on To disturb this balance was to destroy health, 
too much food or too little, too much exercise or too little, 
have. It 15 obvious, a deleterious effect. As with the body, 
so with the rrund Health of mind, no less than health of 
body, expresses itself in a habit of acting between the two 
extremes of excess and deficiency A courageous action, 
!See Ghapteis II, p 57 and III, pp 69, 70 
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for example, is a mean betw'een the extremes of timidity 
and recklessness, a generous action, between those of 
meanness and extra-vagance, while a due modesty is a 
mean between grovelling humility and overweening 
arrogance. And, since a good character is one which 
habitually expresses itself in right actions, Aristotle pro- 
ceeds to define goodness of character as a settled con- 
dition of the soul which wills or chooses the mean i elatively 
to ourselves, this mean being determined by a rule or 
whatever we like to call that by which the wise man 
detei mines it” 

Support for the Doctrine of the Alean. Advocacy 
of the doctrine of the mean as the path to virtue is by 
no means confined to Anstotle Of the truth embodied 
in Aristotle’s doctrines popular thinking has always been 
keenly aware By such maxims as “Nothing too much”, 

‘ Enough is as good as a feast”, “Wisdom consists m 
knoiving where to stop it testifies its recognition of 
the value of the mean The following is a typical populai 
statement of the doctrine from Loxd Chesterfield’s letters — 

' The sure characteristic of a sound and stiong mind, is 
to find in everything those certain bounds, i^uos ultra 
citrave nsguit co>tsisters rectum These boundaries are marked 
out by a very fine line, which only good sense and attention 
can discover, it is much too fine for vulgar eyes In 
manners, this line is good-breeding, beyond it, is trouble- 
some ceremony, short of it, is unbecoming neghgence and 
inattention In morals, it divides ostentatious puritanism 
from criminal relaxation; m religion, superstition from 
impiety; and m shoit, every virtue from its kindled vice 
or weakness ’ Nor is it only the English and the Giecks 
who have recommended adherence to the mean The 
doctrine constantly recurs m one form or another m the 
writings of ethical philosophers of all ages and peoples 
The Chinese, for example, are a people to whom a prudent 
moderation in all things appears to be particularly con- 
genial. It is, therefore, no accident that the doctrine of 
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the mean figures prom_nentiy Ckmese phuosophx-, 
being explicitly advocated both by Confucius and by Lao 
Tse. Of an ideal emperor of the T ang d/nastv, the Chinese 
philosopher Mencius remarked that he ' held the mean’\ 
a phrase which he proceeds to develop by saying that the 
Emperor ‘‘used to listen to two extremes of counsel and 
then apply the mean to the people'’ Describing Chinese 
ideals of life, Mr Lin Yutang^ claims that to live according 
to the mean is "the normal and essential human -way ol 
life” 

The virtues of the mean are advocated by the Chinese 
in thought no Jess than m acuon Their adherence to 
"mean thinking” issues in a hatred of abstract theories, 
a disinoiination to push chains of argument to cheii 
logical conclusions, and a resolute refusal to apply logic 
to life The chai acteristic limitations of wnat Aristotle 
calls the practical sciences are, indeed, regarded by the 
Chinese as applying to ail forms of human achvitv, to 
human, thinking no less than to human feeling for we 
cannot, they say, affoid to be logical in thought any more 
than we can in life. 

To the limitations of logic in relation to life Aristotle 
would probably subscribe He develops his doctrine with 
great verve and apphes it with effect to different types 
of characters and actions. In the course of this develop- 
ment he contrives to say a number of illuminating things 
about human nature and the weaknesses to which it is 
prone It cannot, however, be said that his applications 
of tile doctrine of the mean constitute the happiest part 
of his writings on ethics. The defect of tlje doctrine is 
that it savours too much of a deliberate and calculating 
attitude to life. The “just enough and no more" which 
it advocates does not, Anstotle is careful to point out, 
imply the same degree of indulgence m relation to every 
impulse and every desire We are required in each case to 
find out by the method of trial and error, what is pre- 
cisely the “just enough and no more” for ourselves and, 

* See My Cotmtry and Atj) People, by Lui Yatang, published 1935. 
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hav Bg aoae so we are eryoined to keep it cont nually 
n mmd and to act accord ngiy Moreover the just 
enough for one man may be quite d..fferent from the 
just enough” for another Every man must, therefore, 
find out his own “mean ” for himself aiid^ having found it, 
stick to it, The doctrine, m short, is a kind of spiritual 
vaiecudinaiianism. We are to find out what is good for 
us, and then only to act m accordance with the conclusions 
of our findings 

The' Doctrine of the Mean and Stereotj^ped Behaviour 
The attitude to life recommended by the doctrine of the 
mean has also been ciiticixed on the ground that it is apt 
to become stereotyped Aristotle e'^phcitlv defines the 
disposition which expi esses itself in actions that adhere 
to the mean, the dispontion, that is to say, of moral good- 
lies'!, as ‘"a siate of will oi choice”. On every moral issue 
that presents itself, the estimate which tells us wherein 
the mean m relation to that issue lies, reflects inevitably the 
character from which it proceeds It is, that is to sav, the 
expression oi a certain character staU Aiistotle goes out of 
his way to recommend that our estimates of the mean 
should become as habiPial, one might almost be justified 
in saying as automatic, as possible It is, m his view, all 
to the good that, s>3 far as the practical affairs of daily 
life are concerned, we should have formed the habit of 
regularly acting in accordance with the mean, without 
having to give thought to the matter. The following 
example taken from Professor Burnet's wTittngs exactly 
brings out Aristotle's meaning “ On a grv en accasion there 
will be a temperature which is just right for my morning 
bath If the bath is hotter than this it will be too hot, 
if It is colder it will be too cold But as this just right 
tempeiature vanes with the condition of my body, it can- 
not be ascertained by simply using a thermometer If I 
am in good general health I shall, however, know by the 
feel of the -water iv'hen the temperature is right So if I 
am in good moral health I shall knoiv, without appealing 
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to a formal code of max ms what is the r ght degree, e g 
of md gnaCon, to show in a given case, hovv it shoiild be 
shown and towards whom ” This exmnple will serve to 
illustrate the unthinking character of the judgments w'hich, 
in Aristotle’s view, the man v/ho has “a settled disposition ' 
to act in accordance with the mean habitually passes on 
questions of conduct. It is almost as if the mean weie a rut 
The assertion that behaviour in accordance with the 
mean tends to become stereotyped and uniform may most 
com'-emently be illustiatcd bv a personal example At 
an early period of my life I discovered that, if I smoked 
as many cigarettes as weie customary among my friends, 
T faded to derive much pleasure from smoking Moreover, 
1 had noticed that unimuted agarette smolang produced 
a paradoxical result Origmallj adopted as a souice of 
pleasure, cigarette smokmg was api to develop into the 
satisfaction of a need Whereas in the first stage of 
Cigarette smoking one obtained pleasure from each cigarette 
smoked, in the second stage one experienced a feeling of 
discomfort whenever one wms not smokmg, and was, 
accordingly, driven to light a cigarette not m ordei to obtain 
pleasure, but m order to adav discomfort. I deduced that 
the cigarette smoker expended an ever-incteasmg quanlity 
of time elTort and money, and obtained as a result an 
ever "diminishing quantity of satisfaction It seemed to me 
to be important to guard against this result, and as I had 
no disposition to asceuasm and did not wish to forgo the 
pleasure of smoking, I considcied in what way I might 
control mv smoking so as to derive from it the maximum 
satisfaction -Finding it drSicult, if not impossible, to 
control the number of cigarettes I smoked, I took to a 
pipe, I now smoke four pipes a day, nevei less and rarely 
more, and generally I smoke them at the same times on 
each day, having one pipe after lunch, one after tea, and 
two after dinner. Thus each pipe is looked foiward to 
with pleasure, and no depnv'ation is felt m the intervals 
The practice ot rcgulatmg smokmg with the sole obiect 
of deriving tlie maximum possible amount of plcasme 
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'aSo ds a good exainpie of tl e doct me of the luean in 
action but t also etnphasises the somewhat stereotyped 
attitude to life which its application entails To stereotype 
one's actuTties m such a way as to obtain from each the 
greatest possible amount of satisfaction which it is capable 
of giving, may be good advice in the case of smohing, but 
I doubt whether it would be found to satisfy the require- 
ments of the moral consciousness in cases in wliiLh self- 
sacnSce, courage and unselfishness are demanded. A man 
should not. It might be said^ adopt a calculating attitude 
to virtue, or measure m advance the amount of good which 
he proposes to do in tlie w'orld Moreover, the doctrine 
of the mean is, as I have already observed, suitable for 
middle age lather than for youth. Youth is the time for 
experiment A young man should, m common parlance, 
be ready to "taste any donb once", and iheie is a natuiai 
teadeucyf to think ill of a man of twenty'-one who, in 
his anxiety to avoid xislc and maximize pleasure, keeps- 
always in view the middle course which is appropnete 
to middle age 

Who Determines the Metm. This criticism derives 
support hom a further consideration whicn relates toe 
doctrine to Aristotle’s pohtical theory When we ask the 
question, whose insight is it which lays down the rule 
by which the mean is to be determined, we find that it 
IS not the insight of the individual whose activity is in 
question, but that of the wise legisiatoi The resort to the 
legislator to fix the mean is a necessary implication of 
Aristotle’s pohtical doctrine It is the object of the wise 
edncatoi so to mould the pupil, oi the wise legislator so 
to frarae the laws, that the citizen who profits from h’s 
educational training and acts habitually in accordance 
with the laws will lead the best soit of hfe of tvhich he 
is capable Now^ the sign of a good life zs habitual action 
in accordance with the doctrine of the mean Theieforc, 
m the last reson, a life which is governed by the doctrine 
of the mean is one to which a citizen is habituated, not 
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as the Tesuit of h s omu conscious choice, but by training 
and education, and habitual obedience to law Adiruttedly, 
It IS left for him to choose to what extent the rule by 
which the mean is determined applies m any particular 
case, whether, for efcample, m the smoking instance given 
above, It IS four or fire or six pipes a day that the doctrine 
of the mean enjoins. But it is fairly clear that, the more 
closely the itidividuars bchamour is regulated fa^ Uw 
and opinion — and m both Plato’s and Aristotle’s States 
It IS regulated very closely indeed —the more invariably 
does his adherence to the mean, not only as a precept 
■which lays down a general line of conduct, but as a rule 
xvhich prescribes such and such particular conduct in 
such and such particular circumstances^ proceed not from 
the individual s free judgment, but from the wisdom of 
the legislator which has received embodiment in the law^s, 

IIX THAT THE GOOD LIFE FOR 
THE CITIZEN MUST BE PRESCRIBED 
BY THE LEGISLATOR 

Virtues of Character and Virtues of Intellect. We 
are now in a position to give Aifetotic’s answer to the 
second of our questions namely, how is the happy life, 
thar is to say, the hfe which is hi'ed in accordance with 
the mean, to be achieved^ Once again the answer is 
strongly reminiscent of Plato It begins by introducing 
a distinction between two sorts of virtues, or excellences, 
namely, -virtues of character and virtues of intellect 
Aristotle’s disuncuon brings ns back to the discussion on 
an earlier page of the two problems which ethics is called 
upon to consider, the problem, namely, of finding out 
what our duty is, and the problem of doing it In the 
course of that discussion I pointed out^ that Socrates’s 
doctrine that virtue is knowledge takes into account 
only the first of these problems^ and it is with the 
deliberate intention of correcting Socrates’s somewhat 

* See Chapter 11, pp 46 and 51. 
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ones ded t-icw that Anstotle ^ntroauces his distinction 
It IS not enough, he insists, to know what conduct is right, 
we must be able to follow it, nor is it enough to follow it 
blindly, we must knoiv why it is that the course of conduct 
we are following is nght, and why it is right to follow it 
The virtues oi intellect depend upon such training of the 
practical intelligence as ivill enable us to know what is 
fight, and why it is right, the virtues of character upon 
such training of the emotions and passions as will enable 
us to do what we know to be nght. In Aristotle's viewc 
the virtues of character are the first to be developed It 
gradually becomes apparent, however, to the reader of 
the Ethics that, so far as the ordinary man is concerned, 
the virtues of charactei are not only those which are 
developed first, but the only vartues that are ever developed 

The Formation of A Good Character The procedure 
recommended b> Aristotle for the training of character 
is as follows — 

I The passions and emotions are not, he points out, 
in ihemselves either good or bad, they are ethically neutral 
More specifically, they are the raiv material from which 
character ts formed. For characters are good or bad accord- 
ing to the nature of the acts in which they express them- 
selves Now the nature of the acts we perform wdll depend 
upon the nature of the ends we desire and value, and the 
nature of the ends we desire and value wll depend upon the 
way in which our passions and emotions have been trained 

2. The object of training is, however, not merely to 
make us feel rightly, desire rightly, and act rightly on a 
particular occasion, training must aim at inculcating the 
habit of so feeling, drairing and acting, with the conse- 
quence that it becomes as natural to us to feel, desire, 
and act rightly on all occasions as it is to breathe and to 
sleep. The educator must, for example, train a man m 
habits of courage, endurance and control so that he will 
act bravely, suffer uncomplainingly, and conduct himself 
with moderation without having to make up his mind, 

Di 
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possibly afte* severe moral smiggle, so to do on each par- 
ticular occasion. From this point of \ietv it imgiit almost 
be said that il is Aristotle’s object to eliminate altogether 
that factor of moial conflict upon whicti the Christian, 
doctrine of temptation lays stre'is, the conflict winch 
arises when a roan wants to do X, but feels that he ought 
to do y Some ethical philosophers^ for example KantA ha^'e 
written as if duty were always opposed to desire, the 
implication, being that we mav rccogmae our duty by 
reason of the fact that it is disagreeable But Ansto tie’s 
man of good chaiacter will not only do his duty naturally 
and habitually by virtue of the traimng ■which he has 
acquired; he will actually take pleasuie m so doing. And 
if we ask why it is that he finds right action pleasing, the 
answer will again be, because that is the way m which he 
has been trained and educated If however, his training 
has been imperfect, then, although he may perceive what 
IS right and good, he will nevertheless be unable to do 
the right and pursue the good Thus Aristotle seeks to 
corihct and aroplifv' Socrates’s theory that vntuc is 
knowledge, by pomtmg Out that imless our appetites and 
emotions have been trained in such a t^jay as to cause us 
to -what is right, the mere fact that -we knoM' what 
is right •will not be enough to make us do it 

Virtues of the Intellect Developed only by the Few 
3 Who is responsible for this all-important training? 
The answer is one mth which we are aheady familiar, 
the educator and the legislator. The educatoi and 
the legislator are, as we have seen, aware ro a 
general way of the natuie of the Good for man. 
They are also possessed of trained judgments by 
means of which they are enabled to recognise that this 
particular law and this particular rule of conduct are 
embodiments or expressions of the Good Like Plato’s 
Guardians, they both knoiv the general and recogniae 
that the particular is an example of the general The 
See Chapter VI, pp ai8 erg. 
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statesman proceeas lo embody th-S geneial knowledge m 
h s Iav\s, the educator m his curriculum, with the result 
tlidt those who hat'e been trained to revere and to obev 
the law's, those whose opiniom have been formed by the 
curriculum, are constiainsd to take the same views on 
moral questions, to hold the same ophuons as to w-hat is 
good and desuable, as the legislator and the educatOi 
The general knott ledge of the good which is possessed 
by the legislator and the educator, and the insight which 
enables them to lecogmac the presence of the good in 
paiticular cases are virtues of the intellect They con- 
stitute what Aristotle calls practical wisdom But there 
IS no evidence that Aristotle, any more than Plato, con- 
sidered that ihev were wuthm ihe compass of the mental 
equipment of the ordinary citizen The oidinary man m 
Arisrotle s State, as m Plato’s, does what is good as a result 
of his training, his reverence for the Jaws, and his amena- 
bility to the influence of public opimon, but he does not 
know in general what good is, and he does not, therefore, 
know in particular cases whv it is that he should do this 
particular good thing Aristotle's ordinary citizen, m fact, 
like Plato’s, achieves such virtue as is appropriate to his 
attainments and condition but the vutue is automatic, 
the result of habit, not spontaneous, the expression of 
insight 

Preliminary Remarks on Free 'iX^ill. This conception of 
two Ie\els or grades of virtue, of which one is in effect 
automatic, leads to a consideration of Aristotle’s doctnne 
of the Will Most of those who have written upon the 
subject of ethics have laid it dewm that, if there is to be a 
moiahtj’' m any of the senses in winch this v/ord is nor- 
mally used, there must be freedom of the will and freedom, 
therefore, of choice For if, ivhen faced with a choice beUveen 
A and B, a man is not free to choose \ and i eject B, then 
there is no sense in saying thar he ought to choose A. 
“Ought,* in fact, as Kant pointed out^ implies “can , 
I See Chapter VI, p ao'i 
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Since the notion of ought is cssemial to moraht)'^ the 
conception of free will is also essentiai to morahtv, so that 
if a man is not lesponsible for his actions, he cannot be 
consideied a moral agent If, therefore, Aristotle s ordinary 
man is not to be regarded meielv as a well-trained auto- 
maton performing, as an ant perfoims, those actions nlnch 
aie necessaiv' to the well-being of the comm uni to which 
he belongs, if he is to be legarded as a moral agent able 
freely to choose ivhat is right and to act in accordance 
iv'ith his choice, it is essential that he should be credited 
with free will Now to establish the existence of free will 
is an exceedingly difficult undertaking, toi once vou begin 
to think about free will, you are apt to find, as I shall 
try later to show,i that all the arguments that occur to 
you on the subject aie arguments against it Freedom may 
be a lact and we may be convinced that it is a fact, but, 
if so. It IS a fart which must be approached only with 
the greatest circumspection; that is why arguments 
betiveen detemnmsts and upholders uf freedom almost 
m>?anably end in favour of the foimcr. How various and 
how formidable are the arguments which may be brought 
against the conception of freedom I shall hope to show in 
Chapter VII Far the present, we ai'e concerned only 
•with Aristotle’s neatment of the subject 

What Constitutes an Action ^ Aristotle propounds a 
doctrine which purports to claim freedom for the human 
ivill, and which he officially regards as establishing the 
claim Aristotle, in fact, shares the plain man's conviction 
of freedom, but it may be doubted whethei he has been 
any more successful in substantiating it than other phil- 
osophers who have attempted the task Anstotle begins by 
pointing out that, svhen we judge men from the moral 
* point of viewy assigning to them moral praise or blame, it 
! 15 not so much about their actions that we are judging 
1 as about the will, or intention, from which their actions 
i spring An action is, after all, only the displacement of 
* See Chapter Vll, pp 258-245 
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a piece of matter A I mb moves, or a iimb causes an 
object to move, with the result tliat matter is displaced in 
space Moreover, as I shall try to showA It is impossible 
to say either where an action begins, or wiacre it ends 
If I may anticipate here the fuller discussion which 
appears on a later page, let us take as an. example the action 
of forging a cheque Does the action begin with the neural 
disturbance in the biain that initiates the movement in 
the motor nervous system which controls the fingers, or 
uith the travelling of the relevant messages along the 
motoi neivous system, or with the movements of the hand 
that takes up the pen, or with the movements of the 
fingers that mjke the signature^ To say that the action 
begins vith any one of these is, it is obi/ious to introduce 
an arbitraxj" break into a continuous process Similar 
difficulties aiise when wc try to assign an end to the action 
Does the action conclude with the termination of the last 
movement of the fingers m making the siguatuie, or with 
the movements entailed in blotting and taking up the 
cheque, or in stretching out the arm to hand the cheque 
over the countei'’^ Where m fact does the action end and 
where do its consequences begin ^ It is no easier to answer 
than it IS to say wffiere it begins Difficulties of this kind 
have led many philosopheis to denv that actions in them- 
sehes are eicr the objects of cilncal judgments, and to 
substitute motives, intenuons, consequences, or all of these. ^ 

An&totle’s Doctrine of the Will. Aristotle includes 
both motive and intention m what he calls "'choice” or 
"deliberate desire”, and we call will It is the condition 
of the will revealed by mien's acts which, in his view, is 
the true object of ethical judgment The wall as con- 
ceived by him comprises two elements, one intellectual, 
the other appetitive The appetmve element is our desire 
for a particular result, the intellectual element calculates 

1 For a fuller ducussioa of the object of our ethical juogmeats see 
Chapter VIII, pp 287-205 

5 See Chapter VIII, pp 287-295 
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the stCDS by means of which tlus lesull may be obtained 
We picture to ourselves the result, the steps which will 
biiDg it about, and then the steps leading to the steps 
which will bring it about until, as w^e trace back the chain 
of steps, we come at last to one that lies w ithin our power 
This we proceed to take, not because we desire it for its 
OW'D sake, hut because we desire the end-result ol the 
chain of actions winch it initiates. It is ivith reference to this 
Pist step that Anstotle defines the wall as the deliberate 
or self-conscious choosing of something which it is within 
our powder to do 

We w'ere led to embaik upon an account of *\iistotle's 
doctrine of the woD in the expectation that it might 
modify the somewhat automatic view of human conduct, or 
at least of the conduct of the oidinary man, to which his 
theory of the two levels of morality appeared to point 
Judged from this point of view, the doctime of the vvil) 
IS deficient in two respects 

Reason as the Servant of Desire, j The Rtst is m 
respect of its view of reason The relation between reason 
and desire m Aristotle’s £lJ}zcs is a subject of controveisy 
Aristotle often writes, as if be conceived reason to be 
merely the servant of desire He lays it down, foi 
example, that “mere thmkmg originates no movement ’ 
This statement is usually interpreted to mean that reason 
does not itself imtiate action, but only comes into play 
when the motive force of desire sets it going The contro- 
versy IS apt to be unfruitful, since our view of the matter 
at issue must depend upon the precise sense m which 
die word ‘reason” is being used Aristotle is here malang 
a distinction between the theoretical and the practical 
reason, and it is only of the former that he asserts that it 
does not motivate action He certainly did not wish to 
deny the presence o± a rational element m clioice Yet the 
whole tenor of bis doctrine of the wdl is undoubtedly 
deteiminist The conclusions of his determinism wall be 
familiar to students of modern psj^chology Many modern 
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psychologists lend to think of reason as a kind of enginCj 
and of desire as the steam that causes it to function. It is 
only when a sufficient head of steam has accumulated in 
the boiler that the engine moves The analogy illustrates 
the conception with which Aristotle has been traditionally 
credited of the relation between reason and desire; that 
IS to say, between the intellectual and the appetitive 
elements in the will and their bearing upon conduct 
This conception represents reason as being merely the 
sen, ant of desire; but if reason is the servant of desire, 
reason is not free. What, then, is the status of desire^ 
Desire and emotion, it will be remembered, are, in Aris- 
totle’s scheme, neither good nor bad. They only become 
the objects of ethical judgment when they operate in a 
certain i/ay, when, in other words, they become directed 
to certain ends Now the ends to which the desires of the 
ordinary man are directed are those to which the educator 
by his system of education, the legislator by the provisions 
of his laws, have directed them In other words, wffiat we, 
as ordinary men and women, desire is not determined by 
us, but for us. 

The Doctrine of Self-Determinism 2 Let us now 
consider Aristotle’s doctrine of the will in its bearing upon 
his general theory of character formation Character, it 
Will be remembered, is defined as ‘‘a settled condition of 
the soul which wills or chooses" to act in certain ways 
Character, in other words, expresses itself in actions, and 
the wdl is that aspect of character which chooses the 
actions By what, then, is the will determined? Presumably 
by the character, for according to our character's com- 
plexion, so do we wdl What, then, it is important to know , 
forms the character^ The aimver would appear to be 
that the character is formed by acts of will. The suggestion 
of circularity in this argument is important, and it is worth 
while pausing to develop it 

Let us suppose that I am a person continually given to 
good works, all my actions, we "will suppose, are noble, 
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none Ignoble ISow these good actions of mine must, it 
iS saidj aave some cauae. V\’hence, then, do they spring'’ 
Obviouslj from the nobility of my character But how 
was this noble chaiacter of mine formed^ Gleaiiy not 
arbitrarily, not out of nothing Being good is not as easy 
.IS all that. Hoiv' then? By tiaining and discipline and the 
habit of leading a good life But a good life is nothing 
apart from the good actions in uhich it finds expression 
By a good life we mean simpl}' a hfe that expi esses itself 
m good acts Hence a good character is the result of the 
continuous performance of good acts But whence do these 
good acts spring ^ Obviously from the possession of a noble 
characteij for a good character — as we have seen~-is one 
that naturally expresses itself in good acts Hence at every 
stage of our career oui actions art the determined results 
of our characters, which in their turn rvere formed by our 
preceding actions, which in their turn sprang from the 
good character which expressed themselves in them, and 
so on ad znfiratum At every stage, in fact, we act in such and 
such a way decatise we arc that sort of person Travelling 
backwards on these lines -we come to the first actions we 
perfoimed which sprang out of the initial character, or 
disposition for a character, wnth which we were bom 
interacting with the environment m which we found 
ourselves placed 

Nowy unless we believe in reincarnation, it seems dif- 
ficult to hold that wc are responsible for the initial char- 
acter or disposition for a character with which we were 
bom; more difficult still, to hold ourselves responsible 
for the emironment in which at birth we w'ere placed 
We may conclude, therefore that we are lesponsible 
neither for our initial character, or disposition to fonn 
a chaiacter, nor for am initial cnviionment, from which 
It follows, if the argument which I have outlined is correct, 
that w-e are not responsible for our actions or our char- 
acters at any stage of our subsequent careers 

Now, it IS to this doctrine, a doctrine known as Self- 
Determinism, that m the opinion of many philosophers 
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Ai' sitotle s theory i educes rtstlf Ai^totle tries to escape 
its implications by insisting that “a man is somehovi/ 
responsible for his moral state, he is somehow responsible 
for what appears good to him If he is not, then, Aristotle 
agrees, “Virtue is no more voluntary than vice, each man’s 
end being determined for him, not by choice but by 
nature or m some other way” 

But this does not really help matters, for we want 
to know in what sense a man is “responsible for his moral 
state”, since his moral state is formed by his actions 

Modern Version of Self-Determinism. Self-Deter- 
minism iS a theoiv widdy held at the present tune. It 
has been developed by modern psychologists and is the 
basis, usually unai^mved^ of the conception of human 
natuie invoked bv psycho-analysis. So developed, it 
constitutes, as I shall try m a later chapter to show, ^ perhaps 
the most fonrudable body of argument that those who 
believe m free will have to feice, and it is worth while 
pausing for a moment to consider what preczselv in its 
modern form it asserts, and what are the grounds on 
w’hich it bases its assertions Let us take as typical of this 
school of thought the view’s of Freud 

Freud holds that the oiigin and explanation of all 
jConscious events is to be found in the unconscious Our 
conscious thoughrs and desires are, therefoie, the re- 
flections more or less distorted and more or less sublimated 
of unconscious elements in out nature We do not know 
what is going on in the unconscious, if we did it would not 
be unconscious, but, m respect of our knovcledge of it, 
conscious, therefore we cannot control it 

If we do not know it and cannot control it, we are uot 
responsible for it; therefore we are not responsible for the 
particular version of it that appears m consciousness. In 
other words, we are not responsible for our thoughts and 
desiies Our thoughts determine what we think, our 
desires what we do. if, m. short, consciousness is rightly 
^ See Chapter VII, pp 237-344 
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rc^iiTd. 0 d. iis 3 * by-product of uHCOiiscious proccsscSj it is 
clearly determined by the processes which produce it 
Conscious events are merely the smoke and flame given 
off by the workings of the subterranean psychological 
machinery of which we are unconscious 

At this point it may very naturally be objected that no 
account IS being taken of the will. It is true, it may be 
said, that our desires and thoughts occur to a large extent 
without our volition, but w'hether we encomage them or 
not is a different matter, whether we indulge our thoughts 
and gratify our desnes, depends upon our wills It is the 
function of will to control thought and discipline desire, 
and m exercising this control will is free Thus in using 
our wills to control our desires, to choose this and to re- 
frain from that, we are really free agents. Similarly with 
our tastes, we cannot, admittedly, guarantee that we shall 
like doing this or doing that, but we can guarantee that 
we will do this or that, whether we like it or not. But if 
psycho-analysis is right, this traditional account is very 
far from representing the facts 

Psycho-anal)/ sis suggests that the fundamental motive 
forces of our natuies are mstinctive and impulsive in 
character Now the will is either one among such forces, 
or It IS a sublimated version of such a force. It is, that is 
to say, cither an instinctive diive to act in a certain way, 
or, if It is not. It cannot be brought into operation unless 
there is an instinctive drive to use it m a certain way 
The will, then, is helpless, except m so far as some force 
which is outside our control enables us to bring it into 
play 

A Modem Theory of Instinct. This attitude to the 
will IS by no means confined to psycho-analysis. It is 
prevalent m the wTitings of many orthodox psychologists 
Professor McDougall, for example, one of the best known 
of modern writers on psychology, holds^ that the piimary 

^ Or used, to, his earlier views on instinct have been to some extent 
modified m his latest work 
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motive forces of human nature arc the instincts We ha\c 
instincts to behave in, ceitain ways We act in order to 
satisfy our instincts, and, without the prompting of an 
instinct seeking its satisfaction, we can neither act nor think 
The instincts,' ' says Professor McDougall, "'arc the 
prime movers of all human activity; by the conative or 
impulsive force of some instinct every tram of thought, 
however cold and passionless it may seem, is borne along 
towards its end , all the complex intellectual apparatus 
of the most highly developed mind is but the instrument 
by which these impulses seek their satisfaction . . . Take 
away these instinctive dispositions, with their powerful 
mechanisms, and the orgamsm would become incapable 
of activity of any kind ; it would be inert and motionless, 
like a wonderful piece of clockw'ork whose mainspring 
had been removed.” 

On this view, then, the instmets play a part analogous 
to that of the unconscious m Freud's tlieory. Even if we 
admit that there is in our mental make-up a separate, 
independent something called the will, it remains in- 
operative, unless the urge of instinct brings it into play 
Unless, theiefore, we are impelled to use the will to sup- 
press an unruly desire, we cannot in fact suppress it Now 
the drive or impulsion to use the will for this purpose is, 
like our other drives to action, an occurrence which is 
fundamentally instinctive m character, and neither for 
this occurrence nor for its strength when it occurs, can we 
be held responsible. 

What happens is that we are aware at the same time 
of two different urges or promptings to action The first 
takes the form of an unruly self-iegarding desire, the 
second is a determinaliou to suppress the unruly desire 
m the interests of the good of the whole. If the desire is 
stronger than the determination, there will be a failure 
m what we call will, and we shall be said m common 
parlance to ' give way to our desire”. If the determination 
IS stronger than the desire, we shall perform what is called 
an act of self-denial This act of self-demal, however, 
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just as truh as the contrary act of sdf-induigence, wdi be 
an expression of obedience to whatever happens to be 
I ’ otu strongest instinctive diive to acfaon at the moment. 

Hence, whatevei the resultant action may be, it must be 
interpreted as the result of a conflict betiveen two in- 
stinctive diives, a conflict in which the stronger tviJl m- 
evitaolv tvm 

The truth of this analysis has, say the psycho-analysts, 
been obscured by the use of ambiguous phrases such as 
•. self-control and self-denial. These phrases suggest that in 

' controlling a desire, I am in some unexplained way acting 

' in defiance of my nature But it is only by dratving upon 

my own natural forces that I can defy my nature If it 
were not natural foi me to restrain my desire, I couJd not 
restrain it, so that in self-denial and self-control I am being 
just as truly self-indulgent as in an mdhenminate yielding 
to purely self-regarding desnes 

, Summing up, w e may say that, if the vietv that the basis 

of all action is instinctive oi impulsive, that, in other irords, 
it IS non-rational, is correct the use of the will to repiess 
desire is only a sublimated version of an instinctive drive 
to suppress a desire which w'e instinctively feel to be 
inimicH to the good of the whole If ive desire to pass 
an examination, ivc mil lo suppress a desire to go to the 
cinema when w'e ought to be studying But the witl in ihis 
cast IS simply the expression, more or less disguised, of the 
I desire to pass the examination, for which w-e are no more 

I responsible than for the desire to go to the cinema 

f Circularity of Aristotle’s Argurnects. Now n is pos- 

sible that this account of the springs of human conduct 
, may be true, reasonably certain, that it rontmas at least 

, ’ some elements of tiuth. That it is entirely true, I do not 

believed although I readily concede ifs plausibility. 
My present concern is to insist that, if true, it is fatal to 
the notion of freedom, and if fatal to the notion of freedom, 

1 *■ In Chaf^ter VII, pp 267-371 I have suggested reasons for not 

' accepting mis view in its enurtt}. 
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lataL also to any theory of etli-cs For, applied to ethics, 
tt iSsues in a circular position What, we wish to know, 
IS a good character^ Aristotle's answ’er is that it h one 
which is foimed bv good actions Wliat is a good action'^ 
It is oue that is w'liled by a good character. 

Aristotle’s account of the will in its bearing upon the 
formation of character is not the only instance of a circuiai 
argument in his wtitings on moral philosphy. The reader 
of the Ethius cannot, indeed, asoid being struck by the 
frequency with ivhich Aristotle’s arguments lead to con- 
clusions whose validity must be assumed, if the piemises 
of the aigument are to be accepted I give three examples 

(a) Human beings, he points out, possess a faculty which 
we should to-day call temper Temper may assume the 
form of a righteous indignation against irrong-doing, 
or a wilful impatience of restraint Now righteous in- 
dignation, Aristotle aiHims, is good, but wilful impatience 
is bad How, then, do we distinguish the one from the 
other ^ Aristotle’s answer apparently is that lighteous 
indignation is that w'hich we feel against conduct that 
IS bad What, then, is conduct that is bad’’ It is that 
for which the good man will feel righteous indignation 

(Ej If I am in good moral health, Aristotle says, I shall 
know ivhat is the rightful appheation of the doctiine ot 
the mean, in any given case, fur example, how much or 
how httie anger it is right to feel on a particuldr occasion 
How. then am I to recognize the state of being m good 
moral health'^ Answer, it is a stale which expresses itself 
111 an habitually correct appheaPon of the doctrine of the 
mean 

(c) What is the definipon of a good ciPzen'^ He is one 
who wulhngly and contentedly obeys the laws of the 
good State W’hat, then, is a good State’ One which 
evokes the wiihng co-operation of the good citizen How 
does a man come to recognize that the laws of the good 
Stare are good, and such as he may justifiably support; 
bow, in other words, docs he become a good citizen? 
Answer, he becomes a good citizen as the result of training 
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and educat-ion -vvh ch induce in him a spirit of obedience 
to the Jaiis But the tiaining, the education and the laws 
must be themselves such as aie good, if they are to produce 
a good citizen How, then, is their goodness to be diS' 
ceined by what marks is it ro be recognized? Answer, 
the training and education in question are such as are 
discerned by good men; the laws may be recognized by 
the fact that good men contentedly obey them 

I have drawn these circles of argument as crudely as 
possible, BO crudely that m the opinion of some I may seem 
to have done an injustice to Aristotle, Ncvei theless, it 
cannot, 1 think, be denied that the pitfall of circularity 
does perpetually he in wait for the follower of Aristotelian 
arguments, and tlie reason is that Aristotic himself has dug 
the pits 

The reader may at tins point feel inclined to ask himself 
what justification there is for the high place which is 
normally assigned to Anstotie’s Ei/ucs in the histoiy of 
philosophy The question is natural enough, since what 
I have luthcrto recounted of the Ethia^ evon when it is 
not beset bv the pitfalls of circularity is, it inav be said, 
neither very' original nor very profound A furtiier doctrine 
now to be introduced provides, however, a firmer lounda- 
tion for *\nscotle’s claim to greatness than any which 
we have yet considered It also offers a way of escape 
from some of the elides w'e have drawn This is the fourth 
of the doctrines which T am proposing to cite as illus- 
trations of the parallelism between Aristotle’s thought 
and that of Plato 

IV. THAT THE HIGHER GOOD LIFE 
IS THE LIFE OF REASOH 

Loose Ends of the Preceding Arguments The pre- 
ceding exposiuon has left in our hands a number of loose 
threads I have hinted that Aristotle no less than Plato 
divides humanity into two classes, a higher and a low'Ci ; 
but beyond the bare assertion that in a good State the 
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funct on of the higher is to go\em. I ha^e given little or 
no indication of how the notton of higher'’ Is to be 
defined. I have suggested that the good life is one which 
is lived according to the rule of the mean, vet I have 
given no guidance as to how that rule is to be laid down. 
I have confined myself to pointing out that it is one which 
is revealed to the insight of the good and "wise man. As 
to the good and wise man himself, apart from the circular 
definition that he is one u’ho knows the mean> I hat-e giten 
no account of the characteristics in which his goodness 
and wisdom consist, whereby he is to be recognized To 
the circularity of a number of the other positions which 
have been established, I have just drawn, attention 
A distinction has, for example, been made betufeen ex~ 
cellenccs of character and excellences of intellect, but 
beyond the hint that excellences of intellect seem to be 
denied to the ordmary man and express themselves in 
such legal enactments on the part of statesmen, such 
systems of education on the part of educators, as will 
enable the ordmary man properly trained and disaphned 
to behave as he would behave, if kg dvd posses'; excellences 
of intellect, I have nowhere suggested how excellences 
of intellect are to be conceited 
Finally, although mention has been .made of Aiistotle’s 
view that m the good State '‘the best” will rule, we are 
still without a definition of ‘'the best” My excuse for 
leaving these loose ends is that they are in fact to be lound 
m Anstodc's wntmgs on ethics and polifics. Aristotle has 
an exasperating habit of ending books ivithout fulfilling 
the promises made at their beginning. Worse still is the 
fact that the doctrines wuth which his treatment of a subject 
concludes are sometimes found to be inconsistent with 
those which were introduced at the beginning Although, 
therefore, an endeavour is now to be made to gather up 
some of the loose threads w'hich the preceding exposition 
has left, the reader should be warned that the task is one 
which can only be accomplished at the cost of some 
inconsistency. If he feels inclined to be captious, he is 
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asked ta remember that Aizstotle s ^^vnttngs have come 
down, to us in an incomplete and unrevised form, nor 
can It be doubted that ihe possessor of a mind as tidily 
logical as Aristotle’s would have been at pains, had he 
embarked upon the work of revision, to gatliei together 
some at least of the tlireads which are now left in the air 
Some, but not, It would seem, all, for Aristotle’s ethical 
position does entail at least one inconsistency which 
seems to me to be fundamental To this I now turn 

The Life According to Reason. The doctrine which 
I have hitheito been engaged in expounding suggests 
that the best life for man is the life of willing participation 
in the affairs of the State The participation is of two 
lands; for the minority, the ‘ besr”, it taltes the form of 
legislating, admimstermg and educating: for the majonw, 
the oidinary men, it expresses itself in co-operating 
But no conception of the good life higher than that of the 
atizen of the State has as yet been suggested 
At the end of the E(ktcs, however, we are introduced to 
a different conception of the good life Aristotle’s thought 
IS dominated bv the teleological conceptions of which 
I have given some account on an earher page,^ and it is to 
teleology that he turns for his profounder conception, of 
the good life Teleology insists that the highest good for 
any organism is to be found m the complete development 
of the nature of that organism The complete dev'elopment 
of the nature of the organism xs the realization of ail its 
capacities and, Aristotle adds, it is the realization of its 
most distmeuve lapaaty What, then, is the capacity 
which distinguishes man^ Aristotle answers that it is his 
reason Plants and ammals live, animals feel, but only man 
reasons It is, therefore, m the last resoi t m the life guided 
by reason that the end of man must be sought But reason, 
he points out, is of two hinds; practical and theoretical 
These two kinds of reason are distinguished by reference 
j to their subject matter, the practical reason being concerned 
’ Sec Chapter I, pp, 30, 31 
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With th ngs v’h ch m gbthave been other -se, the cheoietical 
nth uiL versa! and unalterable truths Now ethics and 
politics belong; as rve have seen, to the realm ot things 
which might have been otherwise In the course of the 
preceding c-tposzhon the more important of the pro- 
nouncements of practical reason in the spheres of ethics 
and pohtics have been enumerated Thus the function 
of the practical reason m ethics has been shoivn to consist 
in the direction of conduct by a rule, the rule, namely, 
of the mean, and this^ Ansiotle Is careful to point out, 
IS an end peculiar to human beings, since only human 
beings are capable of living by rule The practical reason 
in politics prescrioes co-operation witii one’s fellow- 
ciPzens in promoUag the welfare of the State. Man, it will 
be remembered, has been defined by Aristotle as a social 
and political being. What is more, he is the only being 
who in Aristotle's view, can be so defined Animals, it is 
true, herd, but thev do not herd consciously or in pursuit 
of a deliberate purpose. Civic co-operation, then, is a 
distinctive capacity of human beings In the exercise of 
this disunctive capacity the practical leason performs its 
appropriate function in the political sphere, and the 
distinctively political end of man is achieved 

The Activity of Contemplation a& the Highest Good. 
The theoretical reason is, however, still unprovided 
for The subject matter of the theoretical reason is, as 
we have seen, to be found in the realm of truths whicn are 
universal and unalterable, that is to say, it is to be found 
in the realms of philosophy and science Since the activity 
of the theoretical reason is at once the most distinctive 
and the highest activity of man, it is in its enernsc that 
the highest kind of good hfe to be found 
Aristotle goes further and affirms that the theoretical 
reason is an expression of the divine lu man, foi the activity 
of God is defined in his metaphysical ivntings as the un- 
broken and continuous contemplation of those very 
realities which ive pursue in science and philosophy and 
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succeed at times, albeit mtcmiittcntly, ,n perceiving ITius 
m exercising the theoretical reason, in contemplative 
pursuits, we engage in an. activity which is not other 
than that of God himself. 

And since the exercise of our highest faculties is also the 
source of our greatest pleasure, the life of intellectual 
contemplation and research is also the pleasantest life 
It IS thus an end to which all other forms of activity 
are in the last resort means Men engage, or should do, 
m business or affairs, in order that they may obtain leisure 
for intellectual contemplation The ultimate object or 
purpose of politics is not different. Men regulate the 
affairs of the State, not merelv in order that the State 
may be well ran, but m order that, because it is well run, 
they may be in a position to afford themselves leisure 
for intellectual activity, and just as it is the mark of a 
good headmaster or of a successful business duector that 
his intervention should never be required, so in a iveU- 
govemed State the best rulers are those who have little 
01 no occasion for the exercise of their authority Success 
in statecraft consists, m other words, m diminishing the 
occasions for the exerase of statecraft and thus providing 
time and leisure for the excrase of a faculty which is higher 
than that of the statesman 

Such in summary is the teaching of Aristotle’s Politics, 
the conclusion of the Ethics is not different At the end of 
the Ethics we are told that the best life for man is not 
that of the citizen, although the excellence of the citizen 
must first be acquued before the best life can be lived 
Now the excellence of the citizen depends upon the 
observance of the rule of the mean The virtues which 
we have already described, the viitue of the practical 
intellect which consists m the recognition of the mean, 
the settled habit of actmg in accoi dance with the mean, 
the “virtues of character” which enable us to act nghtlj 
without having to pause on each occasion to consider 
whether what we are doing is, in fact, right — all these 
which are integral parts of the good life of the oi binary 
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man, arc also mtqjral parts ol the good life of Ansiotle s 
leisured sage But while for the ordinal y man they are 
ends, for the leisured sage they are only means The 
end itself is for him the exercise of the activity of the 
theoretical intellect Thus the good hfe is m the last resort 
the life of the mind in the widest sense of the w'ord, whether 
it is devoted to creation m art, to the quest of knowledge 
in scientific research, or to that contemplation of the 
essential nature of things which some men have called 
philosophy, others mystiasm 

COMMENT AND CRITICISM 

It IS not my intention to criticize Aristotle’s ethical and 
political theories in any detail One important criticism 
of the Ethtcif that many of its doctrines appear to be 
circular, has already been indicated on a preceding page 
The good life of the student and the sage admittedly 
bleaks through this circle, but this kmd of good life is 
reserved onlv for the few 

That its benefits aie reserved only for the few, is an 
o ejection which many would wish to bring against Aristotle’s 
conception of the State Aristotle is careful at the outset 
to guard himself against the criticism to which Plato’s 
State IS exposed, the cnticism, namely, that the wclfaie 
of the individual is too obviously subordinated to that of 
the State. That this is, indeed, a fault m a political com- 
munity most writers on pohtical theory aie agreed As 
Dante says in his v/ork on politics, De Monarckm, “The aim 
of such rightful Commonwealths is liberty, to wit that 
men may live for their own sake. For citizens are not for 
the sake of the Consuls, nor a nation for the King , but 
contrariwise the Consuls are for the sake of the citizens, 
the King for the sake of the nation.” 

To embody this ideal m practice was no doubt Aristotle’s 
intention Yet it is only in regard to the few that it is 
fulfilled For the great mass of citizens he provides only 
“virtues of character”, and these, which, are pioduced by 
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f ducat on and t.aimng in obedience to the lavw, aic 
directed to the mcuicatton of such modes of behaviour 
as uiU enable the State to function smoothly. The virtue 
oi the oi dinary citizen, in other words,, is conceived solely 
in relation, even if not in subordination, to the good of 
the State 

That the good of the State is less obviously an end in 
Itself for Aristotle than for Plato, must be admitted The 
State, Aristotle cells us which originates for the sake of 
hfc continues “for the sake of the best life”. The end 
of the Slate, in fart, is to be found in something beyond it, 
dus something being the good of individuals But the 
individuals are exceptional individuals The tiue end of 
politics appears, therefore, to be the provision of leisure 
foi the exceptional feiv in order that they may employ 
It in intellectual pursuits And not onlv of politics, but 
of industry and economics, the mass of citizens in Aristotle's 
State being expected to perform the functions of producers 
and business men. in oider that the few may live tae hfe 
of culuvated gentlemen To quote from Lowes Dickinson’s 
book, d/fe? Ti6o Thousand Tsan,, a criticism of Philalethes’s 
which, diiected against Plato’s, applies no less pertinently 
to Anstotle s State, ' for these higher goods have been 
secured m fact, for the most part, by leisured men living 
on the labour of others” 

That the occupations of the sage and the student should 
be available onlv for the few is no doubt unfoitunate 
Koi aie Vve wholly convmced by Aristotle's assurance that 
the many are not capable oi pursuing them That they 
have not been capable in the past, that they are not 
capable to-day, is no doubt true But most would bold 
that it is to oad environment and imperfect education that 
the incapacity is, at anyrate partly, due and not to anv 
inherent deficiciicv 

So far as the cultivated few are concerned they do, in 
Anstotle’s State achieve a degree of emancipation from 
the life of the State greatei than that which is accorded 
to Plato s somewhat forbidding Guardians Whereas the 
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latter are required to concern theinseir,es rvith the State's 
affairs at prebcrifaed intervals for regulated periods, the 
relation, of Aristotle’s rulers to the cotnmunitv 5s of an 
altogether more elastic kmd Aristotle does not suggest 
that the sage engaged ui the pursuit of knowledge is 
under any obligauon to concern hiraself 'vith the affans 
of the State, upon rvhose uell-governed tranquillity the 
leisure and security which his pursuits demand depend 
Noi IS there any suggesuon that when he does concern 
himself with political affains, he "will be required to remit 
his intellectual pursuits during his period of office. The 
hfe of the sage and the life of the statesman may indeed, 
for all Aristotle has to say to the contrary, be lived simul- 
taneously And since the Anstotehan sage is one who 
holds that no pursuit of the mind is alien to him, it is 
only natural that he should give some part of his attention 
to the duties of government. Thus Aristotle’s luier provides 
by the example of his life perhaps the best illustration ol 
that interlocking of ethics and politics with which Part 
I has been chiefiv concerned. 

Books 

Aristotie Nicomaciiaean Ethics (ediuoa m Eveiyzuan, intro- 
duction by J A Smith/ 

Aristotle’s Politics (translated wath latroduclion b> B, Jowett) 

Ross VV D. Aristotie, Chapters VII and VIII 

BtRKEE, Ernest. The Political Thought of Plato and Aristotle. 

A useful summary of the argument of the Ethics tvill be found 
m the Introduction and introductory notes to John Burnet’s, 
The Ethics of Aristotle 
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INTRODUCTION TO PARTS 
II AND III 


THE SPLIT 

Etiiics and Politics Separately Pursued. The dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of Gieek thought is, as we have 
seen, the interlocking of ethics and politics The good for 
man and the good for the State were for the Greeks 
interdependent, the good life could only be lived in the 
State, while the excellence of the State was to be judged 
by reference to its ability to piomote the good life 
With the end of the classical era this reciprocal intei- 
dcpendence ceases It does not cease absolutely and at 
once, bat from the beginning of the Chiistian eia the 
fuo studies gradually fell apait. and it becomes more 
convenient to tieat them separately. 

Plato and Aristode are both political and ethical 
philosophers Their ethical theories cannot be understood 
independently of their political, or then political theoiies 
independently of their etlncal Of the uriteis with whose 
views we shall now be concerned, tins is not true. They 
can, as a general rule, be classed either as ethical oi 
political philosophers and even when, as in the case of 
Hobbes or Kant they are both, their ethics are so sub- 
ordinate to their politics, or then politics so much less 
distinctive than their ethics, that the expositor, whose 
purpose is to give a survey of ethical and political thought 
as a IV hole, can affoid to ignore then subordinate and less 
distinctive contributions My purpose being to write not a 
history of ethical and political theory but a guide to ethical 
and political ideas, I am concerned only to preserU these 
ideas m then clearest and most distinctive form without 
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referring exwpt incidentally to the writers who may 
happen to have advanced them. 

At the point which we have now reached convenience 
of exposition will be best served by treating these two 
branches of thought separately. Indeed, during a period 
of several hundred years they were largely pursued separ- 
ately The separation continues until well on into the 
nineteenth century. It is only m our own times that the 
two have again been brought together, and doctrmes such 
as Communism and Fascism appear, which conceive of the 
nature of the good life for man in teims which involve a 
necessary reference to tlie nature of the State, or the 
position of a class It is only in certain kinds of society, 
these theories maintain, that the good life is possible, if 
only because an essential part of the good life consists m 
service to society. 

The reasons for the spht between ethics and pobtics are 
various and interesting, and m this Introduction to the 
ensuing two Parts I shall tiy to give some account of them. 

The Effect of Chnstianity. Among the most import- 
ant IS the effect of Chiistiamty. Ghristiamty places man’s 
true life not in this world, but m the next While the next 
world is wholly good, this world is conceived to be at 
least to some extent evil, while the next life is eternal, 
life on earth is transitory For man's hfe hereafter this, 
his present existence, is to be regarded as a preparation 
and a training, and its excellence consists in the thorough- 
ness and efficiency with which the training is earned out 
Nothing on this earth is wholly and absolutely good, and 
such goods as earthly life contains are good only as a 
means to the greater goods which are promised hereafter 

An important corollary bears upon our present enquiry. 
The good for man is not, as the Greeks thought, bound 
up wuth the good of the State, but with the salvation of 
his soul, it IS to be realized not in a civic, but m a heavenly 
1 society Now in the preparation of his soul for later 
admission to this heavenly society, the State plays no 
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necessaiv oi obvious part Indeed, except for the peifunct- 
ory recognition of its existence implied by the injunction 
to ' rendci unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s”, the 
State tends to drop out of the Christian scheme of things 
akogether, to diop out, that is, m theory In practice 
the State is a factor very much to be reckoned with, 
making claims upon the mdiiiduars attention and 
demanding for itself an allegiance which is apt to conflict 
with that which he owes to God Now the allegiance 
which a man otved to God was in the Middle Ages for 
all practical purposes incnstingmshable from the allegiance 
which he oived to the Church Hence, the political theory 
of the Middle Ages is concerned tery largely with the 
attempt to reconcile the conflicting claims of Slate and 
Church. Theorists endeavoured to effect a division of 
the mdiyidual into tw'o halves, there was the spiritual half, 
wiuch was responsible to God and the Church, and there 
■was the temporal half yv’hose loyally was claimed by the 
State. Controversy arose over the question, where was 
the dtyision to be made^ Both the spiritual power, repre- 
sented b^v the Pope, and the temporal power represented 
by the ruler of the State, were continually trying to 
encroach upon the half of tlie individual "which wus 
claimed by the other as bis especial province It will be 
■woith while to take a passing glance at this controversy 
in the foim in which it intrudes itself into the wwks of 
two of the most celebrated writers of the Middle Ages, 
St Thomas Aquinas and Dante 

St. Thomas Aquinas (r327-X274). Sr Thomas’s 
writings on politics will be found in Volumes II and III 
of his comprehensive work, Svmma Theologica. St Thomas's 
philosophy being based upon a Christian foundation, his 
ethical views are such as would necessarily follow from 
Christian doctrines, and do not here call for special 
comment It is his pohlical views wdth which we are 
concerned St Thomas was ivriting at a time rvhen 
Christendom was a whole, owning a unified culture and 
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look ng to a s ngk spmttiai head That man was a spmtual 
bemg was generally agreed, and the belief in his future 
bfe was universally accepted. For this futuic life, eartb.lv 
existence was, a preparation, and it was with reference 
to it that earthly duties were defined What was the place 
of politics in such a scheme'^ The injunction to render 
unto Caesar the things that were Caesar's had the highest 
authority, and should no doubt be followed But what, 
in fact, did it entail "* The question ivas one by which 
St. Thomas was considerably exeicised If men’s souls 
are immortal, in what sense can they belong to the Stated 
If men’s duty and allegiance are owed '^o a heavenly ruler, 
to do His will and keep His commandments, how can 
they be under the command of an earthly one^ What, 
in short, should be the limits of a necessary tempoial 
power over essentially spiritual beings^ 

St Thomas’s conclusions may be stated briefly as 
follows First, man has two natures, a natmal^ and a 
supernatural, and he can live upon the plane of either 
Secondly, the salvation of the individual soul lies nor in 
this hie, but in the hereafter The salvation of man's 
soul Will, therefore, be achieved not bv his natural but 
bv his supernatural nature Tliirdlv, the object of the 
State is the promotion of the good of the individuals 
who compose it, that is to say, m the last resort the prepar- 
ation of their souls for salvation So far, no particular 
difficulty has presented itself, but at this point a problem 
arises. The State must, St Thomas agrees, possess authority, 
if only to enable it to perforin its function of promoting 
the good of Its citizens Yet God is the ultimate authority 
in all things, and his powder extends no less over man's 
natural, than over his supernatural, self Over man’s 
supernatural self God’s authority is unchallenged and 
supreme, but over man's natural self, so far as it functions 

^ The word ‘ natural” n not nerc used m its Greek meaina^ to 
denote the fullest development of a man’s potentialities St. 'Thomas 
uses It la a sense which approxiinatcs more closely to its modem 
meaning, to denote mans pnmihvc, and, on St Thomas's premises, 
wiregenerate, self 

Em 
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in the poi t cal spheie the Stale too has authority. What, 
then IS the relation of Gods authority to the State’s’ 
St Thomas’s answer is that the State’s authority must, xn 
the last resort, be regarded as the delegated authority 
of God In the first place, God invests with his authority 
the people as a whole It is in the people that, as later 
ivTiters would have put it, sovereignty icsides The people 
then delegate this authority to whatever torm of representa- 
tive circumstances suggest as being the most suitable, 
either to a monarch, or to a talented few, or even. — St 
Thomas does not exclude the possibility — to representa- 
tives of the people as a whole chosen by the people as 
a whole But whethei the resultant government is a 
monaichy, an aristocracy or a democracy, its authority 
derives from God via the people 
But now arises another difficulty Man, as we have 
seen, is not only a natural, but a supernatural being and 
he functions upon the supernatural plane even while 
he IS still on earth. Over man's supernatural nature God’s 
authority extends, and in this spheie no less than in 
the temporal sphere, God's authority is vested in earthly 
representatives Whereas, hosvevcr, in the tempoial spheic 
God’s authority is dismbuted among the people who are 
many, in the spiiimai sphere He has a single lepresentapve, 
namely, the Pope The Pope, in fact, is the intermediary 
between God and mankind Thus two authorities, the 
political and the papal, each deriving its auihonty 
'from God, confront each other How arc their respective 
claims to be adjusted"^ St Thomas solves tlie difficulty by 
saving that in all cases of dispute the last word rests with 
■the Pope. The Pope, in other words, is pre-eininent over 
any eaithly ruler. This solution was not, however, one 
that the political authorities were always prepared to 
accept, for though in theory the opposition was between 
man's natural and his supeinatmal natures, it cxpiessed 
itself in practice m a struggle between two all-foo-human 
authorities. As Harrell Figgis puts it m his Churr^ies w the 
JllodernSiafe,' When' (in medueval tunes) ‘ conflict is spoken 
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of between Church and State it is a confiict between 
two bodies of officials, the civil and the ecclesiastical. ' 
The ivars between the Papacy and the Holy Roman Empire, 
although in theory the matter at issue was the division of 
power between the temporal and the spiritual authorities, 
were in fact a conSict between these “two bodies of 
officials’’. 

Views of Dante (1265-1321). The problem of the 
relation between the temporal and tlie spiritual power 
IS also discussed m Dante’s famous w'ork De Manarchia, 
irhich appeared in 1310 While St Thomas maintained 
that tiie lempoial ruler was m the last resort subordinate 
to the spiritual, Dante sought to effect a complete scpaia- 
tion between the two spheres, a separation which would 
leave each authority paramount m Its own Dante shares 
the general pie-suppositions of St. Thomas's thought. 
Man, he would agree, has his being upon tiro planes, 
the natural and the supernatural, and his ultimate salva- 
tion IS to be found upon the latter. He also held that it 
15 to the next world rather than to this one that we must 
look for the fulfilment of man’s spiritual being ‘Pron- 
dence," he wrote. ' has set two things before man to be 
aimed at by himi the blessedness of this life which consists. 
m the exercise of his proper power and is represented 
bv the Earthly Paradise, and the blessedness of eternal 
life, which consists in the fruidon of the sight of God, to 
which his proper power cannot ascend unless assisted bv 
the dmne light . . Now to these two ends man must 

attain by different means.’’ 

So far as the means to the “Earthly Paradise” are 
concerned, Dante was prepared to foilcnv the Greeks, 
defining man, as Plato and Aristotle defined him, as a 
social being whose end is the lealrzation of all his 
potentiahties and, more particularly, of the potentiahties 
of the intellect. The achievement of this end entailed 
co-operation with his fellows m society, for, Dante main- 
tained, “no man was able to obtain fehcity himself without 
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the aid of m^ny inasmuch as he needs many ihmgs which 
no one is able io provide alone”. The State, then, and 
man’s life in the State, is important m and for itself 
Tims, while Dante conceded the pnmaev of God’s 
appointed representative, the Pope, over mans spiritual 
life, he demuned to St Thomas s assertion of the com- 
petence of the spiritual authority on the temporal pUne 
The two plane's, the spiritual and the social, were, he 
maintained, distinct Hence Dante repudiated the Popes 
claim to temporal authority, alErirung that man’s earthly 
affairs and, In particular, his civic dudes, ivere the concern 
not of the Pope, but of the State Now the State, Dante 
held, must be under the control of a single monarch, 
since otherwise the existence of factions will make it 
impossible to preserve peace, and in all matters pertaining 
to man’s welfare here on earth the temporal monarch 
should, Dante insists, be free from interference bv the 
Pope But the greater the power with which in the interests 
of peace it is necessaiy to endow the monarch, the more 
important is it that he should be vase and benevolent 
For his possession of wisdom and benevolence we can 
only trust to God's goodness 

Dante on the World Ruler and the World State. 
Not content with malong his eaithly monarch absolute 
in the sphere of the State, Dante sought to extend the 
scope of his authority beyond the limits of the State 
VWiting as a member of a society torn by factions, m a 
world w'hich had yet to escape from the welter of perpetual 
fighting which was the Middle Ages, Dante insists again 
and again that the primary need of mankind is peace 
Peace is, indeed, for him the pre-eminent political ' 
good of man ^ earthly life, if onl^i because it is the indis- 
pensable condition of the acquirement and the enjoyment 
of all other goods. The activity of the speculative intellect, 
for example, which, following Aristotle, Dante valued 
above all other earthly actnities, can be exercised only 
in a secure environment The mystic cannot meditate, 
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the philosopher Bpcculatc, the artiSt create, o. the scientist 
pursue research, if his tranquillity is threatened by the 
bandit who may at any moment slit his throat, or assault 
his wife. Peace, then, Dante saw, is the condition of all 
other goods, and peace can best be secured by the inclusion 
of all mankind in' a single World State. The nearest 
approach to such a World State that Dante knew was 
the Holy Roman Empire Aware as he must have been 
of Its deficiencies, he nevertheless looked to it as the germ 
from which the World State might develop Dante’s hopes 
in this direction depended, or so he thought, for their 
fulfilment upon tlie absolute supremacy of the monai ch in 
the temporal sphere If the monarch was to become a world 
monarch, he must, from the first, be an absolute monarch 

To the obvious objection that this is to entrust a single 
individual with dangerous powers, Dante replies that a 
universal monarch would be exempt from most of the 
temptations to misrule that beset a national one. Having 
no rival to fear, for he would be the world’s sole ruler, 
and no ambition to pursue, for there could be no earthly 
condition higher than his, he would have no incentive to 
lule otherwise than in accordance with the deliverances 
of wisdom and the dictates of justice Dante’s umversal 
monarch, in fact, resembles one of Plato’s Guardians 
transferred from the stage of the Greek City State to that 
of the woild Under such an one, Dante maintains, man’s 
true freedom can alone be achieved, but as a condition 
of its achievement, his dominion must be umversal and 
his power absolute 

Holding these views, it was mewtable ihat m the struggle 
between the Empire and the Papacy Dante should range 
himself on the side of the foimer Although credit must be 
given to Dante for being one of the first to envisage the 
idea of world government as the ultimate solution of the 
quarrels that divide and the wars that devastate manland, 
he does not develop ,his proposals for world govern- 
ment in any detail It remains for him at best a shadowy 
ideal, the sole way of escape horn the perpetual strife 
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between warring States, just as his notion of a single 
absolute ruler blessed by God is conceived by him as the 
only way of overcoming the perpetual strife of warring 
factions withm the State. 

Lack of Political Theory in the Middle Ages 
Dante’s visions of an ideal World Slate and an ideal 
World Ruler m no sense constitute a political theory 
Indeed, it cannot be said that the Middle Ages produced 
any coherent body of thought worthv to be digmfied by 
that title Apart from the controversy which continued 
for over a hundred years over the delimitation of the 
spheres of the spiritual and temporal powers, a controversy 
which sprang inevitably from the universal acceptance of 
the conception of man’s dual nature, the Middle Ages 
have httle to show in the way of political wisdom save 
rules for the government of men and instructions for the 
expedient conduct of affairs of State 

Machiavelll (1469-1527). How far removed are these 
rules from any theory of the nature of the State, its 
origin, purpose and underlying principles, can be seen 
from a glance at the political thought of IVIachiavelli 
Machiavelh’s work on politics, De Pnncipatibus, is thus 
described by the author — 

‘ I have made,” he says, “a treatise, De Pnncipatibus^ 
where I go to the depth of my ability into the consideration 
of this matter, discussing what is the nature of sovereignty, 
what kinds of it there are, how they are acquired, how 
maintained, and for what causes lost ” He describes his 
treatise, that is to say, as an enquiry into natural history 
What, he wants to know', are the methods by which despotic 
rulers, such as then abounded in Italy, may successfullv 
consolidate their power 

The description accurately fits the tvork It is, in fact, 
a handbook of statecraft, a guide foi those who would 
maintain and extend their power Thus, if power has 
been gained by certain means, it must, Machiavelh holds, 
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be ma ntamed bv sim lar means The assumption through- 
out IS that the holder of power is not required to take 
account of morals, expediency ticHig tiis sole guide to 
conduct. Given that he has certain ends, security foi his 
person and unquet,tion.ed dominion over his subjects, by 
what means, Machiavelti asks, may these ends be most 
effectively realized? 

But although the sole motive recognized throughout 
Macliiavellfs treatment of politics is that of self-interest, 
It IS not stnetiy conect to say that morals are left out 
of tlie writer’s purview Machiavelli does treat of morals 
and also of religion, hut only as instruments to be used 
to his advantage by the intelligent ruler The foundations 
of morals and religion are not objective principles or 
factors in the umverse existing independently of man 
and recognized by him; there are, indeed, no such 
principles and man cannot, therefore, recognize them, 
or guide his conduct by reference to them. Morals being 
excluded from the scheme of thmgs, thcie can be no 
guide to conduct except belf-mteie&t Nevertheless morals^ 
though they possess no objective basis, may be usefully 
invoked by rulers to induce m the common people reverence 
and obedience Morals have, in fact, as we should say 
to-day, good pubhdiv and propaganda value All thi^, 
it IS clear, is neithei ethics nor politics. It may, of course, 
be the case that both these branches of study are in fact 
will-o’-the-wisps, that there ate no principles of right 
and wrong which should govern human conduct, no 
principles of justice which should guide the ruler of the 
State, But if it be the case that ethics and politics own 
some basis of prmciplc other than that of pure expediency, 
then it cannot be said that Machiavelh contributes to 
their study His work is, as he himself suggests, properly 
to be regarded as a contribution to our knowledge of 
natural, that is of human, history. 

The Split Widens. It is, I think, sufficiently clear from 
the foregoing examples of political thought in the !MiddIc 
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Ages, that ethics and politics have already fallen apart 
Whereas in Plato’s and in. Aristotle’s thought civic duty 
constituted an integral part oi the good life for man, 
whether as rulei 01 as citizen, in the thought of St Thomas 
CIVIC duty IS merely an incidental adjunct to man’s true 
welfare which is moral and spiritual, while in Dante’s view 
the virtues of the good citizen, albeit desirable in themselves, 
belong to man’s earthly and not to his spiritual self 
St Thomas holds that man’s spiritual life is bound up 
with the development of his soul, while morals derive their 
sanction from the next w orld Dante admittedly writes of 
the full development of man’s intellectual faculties as 
an end in itself, and of the State as a necessary means 
to that end, but for him, too, the true home of the spirit 
is elsewhere Speaking generally, we may say that ifor 
the Middle Ages oui existence in this world and, therefore, 
in the State, is looked upon as a rather discreditable 
episode in the career of beings who ai e intended for higher 
things. 'The fact of earthly existence is regrettable, but 
only temporary The object of politics is, therefore, to organ- 
ize the collective affairs of mankind in such a wa\ that our 
time here may be spent with as little temporal preoccupa- 
tion and as little spiritual danger as can be contrived 
Some may be inclined to protest that this is to ovei- 
emphasize the neglect of political issues by the thinkers 
of the Middle Ages Yet it is impossible to read the School- 
men without deriving the impression that they think of 
the State and of everything connected with the State as 
a nmsance, necessary no doubt, but unimpoitant, un- 
important, that is to say, relatively to the real business of 
the individual soul which is to prepare itself for salvation 
With the coming of the Reformation, the split widened 
Man’s life m the Middle Ages was at least a whole 
Christendom offered to those who were members of it — 
and they were practically all those who belonged to what 
we should now call Western Civilization — the doctrines 
of a single Church. These were accepted as part of a 
revelation which all acknowledged, while, in the sphere 
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of conduct men s 1 ves were guided by a universal code 
whose authority none thought of questioning. Ethics, 
therefore, no longer presented a series of problems to be 
pondered; it announced a senes of truths which were 
revealed, the revelation being of God’s \vill as interpreted 
by the Cathohe Church By following the rules of revealed 
ethics, by accepting the teachmgs of inspired authority, 
the individual lived aright in this world and achieved 
salvation in the next 

But with the advent of Protestantism salvation becomes 
a goal which can be achieved wnthout the help of organis- 
ations, while the mode of life necessary for its achievement is 
one to be determined by the insight of his individual 
conscience 

In Piotestant countries men no longer looked to the 
Church to presciibe their way of life; they consulted the 
Bible or listened to the voice of conscience, preferring 
private inspiration to official instruction. Thus the import- 
ance of the individual increased, as that of the Church 
dimimshed. 

The Effect of Protestantism. One of the gieatest of 
the additions which Christiamty had made to men's moral 
outlook was a sense of the value of the individual soul 
or person Jesus had insisted that men should be treated 
as ends in themselves, not as means to ends beyond them- 
selves It would, indeed, have been impossible for any 
writer on ethics who accepted Christ’s teaching to relegate 
the vast mass of citizens to the status which they tend to 
occupy in the writing of Plato and Aristotle, the status, 
that IS to say, of instruments of a good which lay outside 
and beyond themselves in the achievement of intellectual 
perfectibility by the cultivated few 

Except in the Western democracies, the modern con- 
ception of the individual approximates in some respects 
to that of Plato and Aristotle. He is treated as a means 
to the welfare of the social orgamsm of which he is a 
part His raison d'Sire, that is to say, consists m promoPng 

Ei 
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the etcellence of something other than himself, albeit of 
something ivhichj according to idealist theory, is immanent 
in himself ^ These modern conceptions would have seemed 
impious to those who weie animated by the spirit of 
Chiist s teaching, for the essential fact about the ludividua!, 
as Christ represented him, was that he W'as a soul to be 
saved. To compass the salvation that Chrisi s sacrifice 
had rendered possible for him, was horn the Protestant 
standpoint an end transcending m importance all other 
ends which the State might set before him, or which he 
might set before himself Hi? dut^, in. fact, was ivhole- 
heartedlv to do God’s will, and God’s will lesides neither 
in the laws of the State, nor in the edicts of a Ghuich, but 
in the hearts of men To discover this will ic is necessar>’ to 
listen to the inner voice of conscience. 

In llius substituting an ideal reali?able by individual 
effort for one which could be achieved only by co-opera- 
tion with one’s fellow-men in the civic life, Protestant 
Christianity tended to leave the State outside its scheme 
of things The ethical theories which it inspired came, 
therefore, to treat of conduct independently of politics, the 
art of science or politics being left meanwhile to look after 
itself 

Other Factors Assisting the Spht. Left to look after 
itself, the doctrine whicli it adopted was that of the Social 
Contract A pre-social state of nature was postulated which 
was ended by a compact or contract to form society 
Social Contract theories, as we shall see in a later chapter," 
dominated the pohtica] thought of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and essentiallv they re-affirmed the 
attitude to society adopted by Glaucon and Adeimantus ® 
The tendency to regard society as an artificial rather than 
a natural growth is not only compatible with, it is encour- 
aged by, the ChnsPan view of human nature and of the 
appropriate end of human endeavour, indicated to above 

^ See Chapter XV, pp. syo, 591 avd 597. 598. ‘ See Chapter Xill 

^See Chapter I, pp 1 9-124 
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f the essentia nature of man is io be a soui or spirit, 
li his specific end is the salvation of his soul and the 
development of his spirit, it is no longer possible to main- 
tain the Greek vieu' of man s nature as something which 
finds its fulfilment only m the State 

So long as it iraa thought tiiat the true end of man. could 
be realized only in society, society could be plausibly 
lepresented not only as an indispensable condition, but 
as an integral part of his development When, however, 
the lealiaation of man’s true end was postponed to the 
next world, the case for regarding the State as both natural 
and indispensable to him lost us force. Hence theories 
arose which represented society not as a natural, but as 
an artificial growth, developing not as an integral part 
of man’s nature, but as a device to suit his convenience 
Once again the cable was cut between society and morals; 
and politics, as a result, could be pursued independently 
of ethics. 

Influence of View of Man as a Reasonable Bejog. A 
further influence arising from a different source operated 
m the same direction The eighteenth century has often 
been called the Age of Reason In contradistinction to the 
Christian view that mans real nature was that of a soul 
to be saved, or a spirit to be developed, men like Voltaire, 
Hume, Godwin, Paine and Adam Smith, insisted that it 
was that of a reasonable and reasoning being The opera- 
tions of reason might, they held, be ivarped by prejudice, j 
obscured bv passion, distoited by emotional bias. Reasonj 
could, however, on occasion win free from these influences 
To the extent that it did so, to the extent that man became 
reasonable m his disposition, objective and impartial m 
his judgment and serene m his outlook, to that extent he 
realized his true nature In so far as man achieves this 
condition of being reasonable, he stands in no need of 
external rules or leguiations, for he Has only to consult 
his reason and it will tell him what is best. Moreover, 
since it IS reasonable to do what is best, he will act as his 
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reason adv ses From the pomt of vien.' of the reasonable 
man, then, the State in its coercive aspect is superfluous 
There is no need to make laws for those who are exempt 
from the necessity for reguiafon, theie is no need to dis- 
pense justice for those who can determine and folloiv 
what IS just for themselves, there is no need for the State 
to compel those w’hom reason controls 

Even the eighteenth centurv recogtured that it might 
be a long time before man achieved such a condition of 
reasonableness as ivould enable him to dispense with, the 
State, but, though the unregulated society lay far away in the 
future, approximations to it could be made in the present, 
could be made, and should be encouraged The effect of 
this line of thought is seen in a somewhat negligent, even 
contemptuous attitude to pohtics The State in its coercive 
aspect, with its appaiatus of law and police force to back 
the law, is no doubt necessaiy in man’s unregencrate, 
that IS to say, imperfectly reasonable, condition, but. as 
man develops, and as. therefore, he apprommates ever 
moic closely to his proper nature, -which is to be a pei- 
feed) reasonable being, the State tvill become increasingly 
superfluous Utopia is thus conceived as a society of 
perfectly reasonable men who, acting ahvays in accoi dance 
with the dictates of their natures, will hav'c no need of 
exteinai restraints to regulate their relations Godivin 
(i 756 *i 836), w'ho pushed this attitude to its logical end, w-as 
an anarchist, but throughout the writings of the rationalists 
of the eighteenth century, the tendency to treat the good 
life for man as something that can be realized independently 
of the State m the achievement of that reasonableness 
which IS natural to human beings, is apparent A,s a 
consequence, ethical questions are discussed independent!) 
of pohtical 

The various considerations at which I have bnefl)" 
glanced, the Christian insistence on the salvation of the 
individual soul as the true end of man, the resultant 
attitude to the State as an artificial grou’th owning no 
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cotinterpart in and der v ng no roots fron. man s real 
natuie, and the eighteenth-century view of man as an 
essentially reasonable being, conmbnte to produce what 
I have called the split between ethics and politics They 
must serve as my excuse for treating ethics and politics 
in Parts II and III as two distinct branches of enquiry 
In Pait IV the two strands which ha’^e been separated 
again come together, and in the twentieth century we shall 
again puisuc what are in effect two aspects of a single 
enquiry. 
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ethics 





Chapter V: THE SCOPE OF 
ETHICS 

Subject Matter of Ethics. Ethics _is a branch of study 
which IS difficult to define, for, if M-e put the question, 
•‘What ate the subjects with which ethics deals, -what, 
in fact, is ethics about?” the answer is largely determined 
by toe natme of the ethical news which ^ve adopt Tins 
IS true not onlv of the boundaries of the subject, but also 
of Its core, a writer’s view' of both being dependent upon 
and largely determined by the adopPon of a particular 
ethical position 

Some of the questions which have been, considered by 
different tenters to be the ceatral questions of ethics are — 

(i) What thing is ultimately good, or, if there is more 
than one thing which is ultimately good, what things 
arc ultimately good^ 

\'2j What IS the basis of moral obligation? If we take 
the viewr that the w'oid ''ought” does mean something, 
that, in other woids, there may be a distinction, and a 
valid one, betw'cea what we ought to do and what w^e 
would like to do, it may be asked, “Why ‘ought’ w^e to 
do what we ought to do'^” The coriect answer to this 
question, if it could be given, would tell us what moral 
obligation is 

(3) By means of what fatuity do we recognize our moral 
obligation? Is it reason or feclmg, or a mixture of the two, 
or a unique faculty sometimes known as the moral sense, 
sometimes as conscience, which tells us our duty as im- 
mediately, if not as unerringly, as our sense of taste tells 
us what tastes sweet add what sour, and our sense of 
smell which odours are pleasant which repulsive'^ 

(4) tVhat do we mean bv a right action'^ Is it, lor 
example, the same as the dctoon which we think we ought 
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to do or the same as the action >vhich we ought to do, 
whether we thmk we ought to or notf* Gan i^e, in other 
words, be mjstiken in our judgment, when \ve thmk we 
ought to do a particulai action, so that, although we may 
have thought quite sincerely that we ought to do X, 
what we re'iilj ought to have done was Y, because Y was 
right and X was not? When m such cases we speak d 1 
what we really ought to have done, using such an 
expression as ‘it w'as right to do Y although, having regaid 
to the information, available at the lime, you could not 
have acted otherwise than yon did, when you chose to 
do X,’ what IS the meaning oi the word “right"’^ Is a 
“right' action one which is light independently of what 
the agent, or any person, ot any body of persons, thinks 
or thinic about it? Or is ‘ light" only the name we give 
to the soit of action of which a paiticular society, or a 
particular civilization, or mankind in general, happens to 
approve ^ 

(5; Hoiv ate w^e to distinguish a right action fiotn a 
wrong one^ Is it, for example, bv reference to some intiinsic 
characi eristic ivhich right actions possess, but which wrong 
ones do not, or by reference to the consequences of the 
actions’ If the latter, since the consequences of any action 
are various and ilhmilable, w'hidi consequences ought we 
to take into account’ Is it, fot example, by reference to 
its happiness-promoting properties that the lightness of an 
action IS to be judged’ If so, w'hose happiness ought we 
to talie into account in pas-sing our judgment’ That of the 
agent, of certain particular peisons, 01 of all persons’ 
Should we, that is to say, regard the happiness of ceitam 
persons, namely, those standmg in a close relation to the 
agent, as being of special relevance when we are considering 
the consequences of a right action’ Or is the happiness of 
every person entitled to be considered as of equal import- 
ance? 

The above arc only some of the questions with which 
writers on ethics concern themselves. 
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Difficulty of Ethical Questions They are it is obvious 
exceedingly difficult to answer, so difficult, that it seems 
impiobable that they will ever be answered in a manner 
which commands universal assent It is certamlv the case 
that up to the present no agreed answers have been pro- 
pounded If they had, human life would be a simpler 
affair than it is 

A number of obiious difficulties immediately suggest 
themselves 

(i) That it is not Possible to Prove Ethical Pro- 
positions There is the difficulty of giving any answer 
to an ethical question which can be proved to be true to 
those who challenge it In this respect ethics is at a dis- 
advantage as compared with mathematics or with science 
A mathematical statement which is true can be proved 
to be so to anvone who has sufficient intelligence to grasp 
the proof Thus, if I assert that any two sides of a triangle 
are greater than a third, or that a^-b®=(a-j-bl(a— b), I 
should expect to be able to show that my assertion was 
true, and also why it was true, to anyone who possessed 
normal intelligence If, supposing that mv demonstration 
ivere both clear and correct, I found at the end that I 
had failed to convince him, I should judge that his intelli- 
gence was not such as is proper to, or customary among, 
adult human beings It is, of comse, true that my demon- 
stration would entail the acceptance of certain undemon- 
strable piinciples It would entail, for example, acceptance 
of the laws of logic and of the processes of inference 
and deduction, the truth and legitimacy of which are 
intuitively perceived ^ But the acceptance of these laws, 
the performance of these processes, are common to all 
normally intelligent human beings Similarly with science; 
if I wish to show that HsO is the chermcal formula for 
water, I have only to associate two parts of hydrogen and 
one of oxygen, to demonstrate to anybody wffio cares to 

1 See my Guide to Philosophy, Chapter V, for an account ofundemon- 
strable logical laws 
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question it the truth of the formula In. other words, I can 
. verify a scienttfic assertion bv expenraent. But the answers 
to ethical questions can neither be logically demonitrated 
nor experimcntaJIy veiified. 

In the absence of both proof and veiification, it is always 
possible to represent any answer that may be given to 
ethical questions as the expression of a purely personal 
taste. 

(a) That Ethical Qucstions Overlap. From an 
examination of the questions mentioned above it will be 
be seen that they overlap, in the sense that the answer to 
any one of them would entail answers to at least some of 
the others If, for example, we answer the question, ‘‘what 
is it that makes an action right?'’ by saying ‘‘its conse- 
quences”, we shall by implication have excluded the 
answer that bv a right action we mean one that wins 
the approval of the moral sense For an action whose 
consequences arc good is often disapproved of by the 
moral sense, at any rate at the time, and vice versa 

If, again, we hold that there is one ultimate good and 
only one, and we identify' this one ultimate good with 
happiness, we shall bv implication have answered the 
question, "what is die basis of moral obligation? for 
we should surely be morally obliged to promote what i.s 
good, and if good is happiness and only happiness, it 
becomes our duty, it becomes, indeed, oui' sole duty, 
to promote happmess Thus we shall have derived the 
notion of moral obligation irom the notion of good. Alter- 
natively, we may say that the only thing that is ulti- 
mately good is to do our duty, in which case the notion 
of good will be derivable from that of moral obligation 

From these examples it will be seen that the overlap 
between ethical questions is considerable, so considerable 
that, if we could agree as to the central problem of ethics 
and suggest an aiww'er to that, it would probably be found 
that It brought wdth it answers to all the other problems 
in its tram But it is precisely upon this question, the 
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question of the central problem of ethirs, that philosophers 
differ most Whereas the Greeks, for example, held that 
the basic notion of ethics was good^ or the Good, and 
deduced, therefore, that the mam problem of ethics 
was to discover the Good, Kant and other eighteenth 
century witers held that the basic notion of ethics was 
that of moral obligation, and that the mam pioblein of 
ethics was to discover its g*-ound or source 

(3) That it is Dipficult to keep Ethical Qosstions 
DisriNCT In spite of overlapping, the expositor is bound, 
so far as he can, in the interests of clarity to treat the 
various questions uhich I have mentioned as if they were 
distinct. He cannot, it is obvious, write about everything 
at once, and even if in the end it is found that all the 
questions winch I have ated are different aspects or forms 
of the same question, it is necessary to begin by treating 
them as though they rvere separate questions The neces- 
sity tvill be apparent, if wc take two ethical questions 
which seem at first sight to be closely allied — the question 
of the meaning of a right action, and the question of 
the standard to w^hich ite should refer when we wi'anr to 
know iv'hether a particular action is right. That the 
question, “what do we mean by calling an action light?” 
IS different from the question, “how' do we come to know 
or 1 ecognize that an action is right^ that the question ot 
meaning is, in other words, different from that of standard 
or criterion, can be shown by the following example. Let 
US consider the proposition “the train leaves King’s 
Gross at 10 am for Edinburgh,’’ which proposition w'c 
will assume to be true. Then the meanmg of the pro- 
position is that there is a complex, physical fact which 
the sentence used in the enunciation of the proposition 
expresses. The complex, physical fact is one that we may 
loosely describe by saying that a railway engine with 
carnages attached to it begins at a certain point of time 
to alter its position in space, although the compute descrip- 
tion of all that we mean when we enunciate this proposition 
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uonid fill seveial \olunies But I am led to believe that 
the pioposition is true as the result of looking up the train 
in a tune-table, and I come to kmu: that it is true by being 
at King's Cross and seeing the Edinburgh tram leai^e the 
platform at 10 a m In, other words, what I man by saying 
of a thing tliat it is of a certain sort, by saving, for example, 
of an action ihat it is right, is one thing, the way in which 
I come to know that the thing is of that sort, is another 
Clearly, then, the answer to the question, ‘‘wdiat do 1 mean 
by saying that an action is right^” is ivholly different from 
the answer to the question, “how' am I led to recognise 
that the action is right^” And the answer to the question, 
'how am I led to recognize diat an action is right’ is 
again different fiom the answer to the question, ‘to what 
standard ought I to appeal in oider to estabhsh ihe fact 
of its rightness?"’ 

By similar methods it could, I think, be sbowm that all 
the groups of questions whicn I enunciated above are, at 
leaot pnrna fme, distinct groups. At any late, ■when the 
subject matter is as complex and confusing as that of 
ethics, everything is to be gained by healing them as if 
they were distinct Yet so to treat them is in piactice ex- 
ceedingly difficult. Setting out to discuss the criterion or 
standard of rightness, the philosopher is disconcerted to 
find that he is in fact discussing the meaning of a right 
action, ivhik enquiries into the natuie of moial virtue are 
apt to transform themselves into speculations upon the nature 
of all kinds of good, aesthetic and intellectual as -w'ell as 
moral. If wc are to think clearly it is essentia] that ive should 
knowr precisely ivhat it is that we are trying to think about, 
and this tendency on the part of the object of one’s thought 
to turn into some allied, but slightlv different, object, makes 
thinking clearly on the subject of ethics certainly no less 
difficult than thinking clearly m any otlier spheie 

("ql That the Mcamwgs Attribuced to Worw Uses 
IK Ethical Discussion often Beg* the Questions Dis- 
GUSSEU. The lequirement of clear thinking also demands 
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that hen there is a discuss on about etlucs, both parties 
to the discussion should be coaceined to find ansiveis to 
the same questions If they are not the same questions, 
the fact that they ate different should be recognized 
Membeis of opposed schools of ethical theory will, m other 
uords, do Vvell to make certain that they aie actually, as 
they believe themselves to be, giving difterem answers 
to the same questions and arc not in fact answering dif- 
femnt questions I emphasize the point because ethical 
controversiaJitts have frequently been concerned wnth 
difleicTit questions without being aware of the fact. To 
take an example, the controversy between utilitarians and 
mtuitionists appears to be a controversy as to the answers 
W'hich ought to be given to such questions as ‘‘what is the 
meaning of ought ? and “ what is the criterion of moraJit}'’ ’ ’ 
In fact, however, it is not dijfEicuit to show that on a number 
of matters at issue between the two schools, the questions 
which the utilitarians were seeking to answer were different 
from those which concerned the intuitiomsts Thus the 
controversy was one which could not, in the nature of 
things, be settled, since the two parties were making 
assertions and passing judgments about different things, 
were, as a logician would say, applying predicates to 
different subjects, without being aware of the fact 

Clear thinking further demands that the words which 
the thinker uses to express his thought should be used 
alvrays in the same sense, aad further that he who seek* 
to understand the thought should know what that sense 
IS The requirement seems obvious enough, yet there is 
Done in ethics with which it is more difficult to complv- 
For this difficulty there is a good reason. The reader 
Will have noticed that I have frequently in the foregoing 
discussion made use of such woids as ‘'good", 'Tight” 
and "moral obligation”. These ■words are obxnouslv of 
fundamental imporianre, and it is obvious, too, that they 
must continually recur in any discussion of ethical questions. 
Nevertheless, I have made no attempt to define them. 
Is not this, it may be asked, a culpable oversight on the 
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part of the \ liter It s ce U nly not an overSxght, and 
I doub^ Vvhether it is culpable, for it is exttemelv difficult 
to see how it is to be aTOided 
There are two reasons why words such as those which 
I have just cued cannot be defined, at any rate at the 
beginning oi an enquiry Of these the first will be given 
hcre^ the second falls into place more conveniently in a 
later discussion ^ The first reason is that the meaning 
that one assigns to such general terms as ‘ good” and 
“right’ IS determined, as is one’s view as to what are 
the central questions of ethics, by one's general ethical 
position If, fot example, one is a utilitarian, one holds 
that a right action is one that has the best possible conse- 
quences , if an intuitiomst, that it is one of which a "^pcaal 
and unique faculcv, sometimes knoivn as conscience, 
sometimes as the moial sense, approves If one takes an 
objectivisc view of ethics, one holds that the woid “good” 
stands for an ultimate principle which is a real and in- 
dependent factor in the universe, recogmzed but not created 
by the mind of man, if a subjectivist, that “ good ” is meiely 
the name with which human beings seek to dignify the 
things and institutions of which they happen to approve, 
and to encourage the performance of actions ivhich are 
to their advantage The difficulty is, then, that, while 
the meanings of the terms used in ethical discussion vary 
with the conclusions reached bv the discussion, the terms 
must be used in order that the conclusions may be 
reached. Even, then when ihe two parties to a controversy 
about ethics are not concerned with different subjects, 
and are not, without being aware of the fact, giving answers 
to different questions, it is exceedingly difficult for them 
to employ woids in senses whicfi do not beg the questions 
winch the words are being used to discuss Tor th« meaning 
which a word such as ' right” or 'good” is used m ethical 
discussion to express, can only be its legitimale meaning, 
if the conclusions of the discussion are valid Similarly 
the conclusions of die discussion arc only valid, if the terms 
^ Sec below, pp 166-iyi 
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used in t eachang them have been employed m a legitimate 
sense. Thus, echical arguments tend to be circular because 
their conclusions can only be reached if wordv aie used 
in a certain way, while it is only if the conclusions are true 
that the words may be legitimately used in the sense 
ipquued to reach them 

These ciicles can, m the wiicer’s opimon, only be 
broken, if we are prepaied to concede that discussions 
on ethics must in the last lesort pass into realms where 
results, not being reached by reason, cannot be rationally 
demonstrated In other words, the ulctmate basis of ethjcSf 
IS, in mv view, intuitional and not rational. The life of 
man is \ery various, and reason, though it is our surest 
guide, IS not our only one Man imagines as well as 
experiences; guesses as well as knops, Intuits as well as 
reasons. It may well be the case that judgments of ultimate 
valuation, which seek to prescribe ’vhat is beautiful, what 
IS good and what is right, axe made by a faculty that 
operates above the humdrum pedestrian levels upon which 
reason fuuchons This view, which is in pait a personal 
one, will be developed m a latei chapter.^ 

fg) The DiFFrcuLTY ot Delimitation Ethics anu 
PsYCHOLOG\ A fifth difficulty is that of delimiting the 
boundaries of ethics That ethics is. or can be, closely 
interlocked ivith politics we have already seen This intei- 
locking is, I think, inevitable, and will remain so, until 
some form of political Utopia has been achieved in which 
the State can be relegated to the background of men’s 
lives as an organization which, necessarv for the main- 
tenance of the mmimum conditions of order and security , 
which alone render possible the pursuit of the good, life, 
lies outside the range of their conscious interests. Until 
that consummation is reached, politics must remain in- 
dissolubly bound up with ethics But it is not politics alone 
which encioach upon the sphere of ethics; there is also 
psychology The subject matter of ethics clearly includes 
^ See Chapter XII. pp. 4.36-438 
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consciousness Some writers hold thnt nothing is 
either good or bad except states of consciousness, and that 
a world without consciousness would be a world without 
ethics However this may be, it is clear that the moial 
judgments passed by individuals, their valuations of 
good and bad, the temptations to which they are exposed, 
and the moral conflicts through which they pass, are facts 
with which ethics is intimately concerned All these facts 
are mental facts; they are events which take place in 
human minds Now psychology is tlie science which 
takes for its province the human mind To the psychologist 
all mental events are of interest. They constitute, indeed, 
his especial and peculiar concern and among them, there- 
fore, are included those events which also form part of 
the subject matter of ethics Hoiv, then, is ethics to be dis- 
tinguished from psychology? 

The line of demarcation which is usually drawn is as 
follows. The puipose of psychology, it is said, is to examine 
and to classify all mental events without seeking to assess 
their value It is enough for a psychologist that a mental 
event should occur, he is not concerned to ask whether it 
ought to occur or whether, when either of two mental 
events might have occurred, it is better that one should 
have done so than the other Now it is precisely with the 
issues raised by the words “ought” and “better” that 
ethics IS concerned Ethics does not, in other words, merely 
register and exploie states of consciousness, it assesses them, 
affirming as a result of its assessment that some are moie 
desirable than others, that some ought to occur, and that 
others ought not to occur. Ethics is thus committed, as 
psychology is not, to the task of trying to give some mean- 
ing to such w'ords as “ought” and ‘ desirable” 

An analogy may help to elucidate the point There aie 
at least two ways in which we can give an account of a 
picture, there is the way of the scientist, and the way of 
the art critic The scientist will analyse the matter of 
which the picture is composed, resolving its pamt and 
canvas into their chemical compounds and elements, 
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and, if he is a phvSiCist, enumerating the atoinac con- 
stituents of the elements In so far as the "word “good” 
can from his point of view be said to have any meaning 
at all, one picture is as “good” as another The art critic, 
however, concermng himself with the scsthetic qualities 
of the picture, will pronounce one picture to be better 
than another m point of aesthetic merit. Thus the art 
critic measures and assigns marks for merit, whereas the 
scientist merely investigates and analyses But what the 
ctnical philosopher is judging about when he assesses 
states of consciousness from the point of view of their good- 
ness or badness, is different from the obj'ect of the psycho- 
logist’s enqmry, when he analyses states of consciousness 

The ethical philosopher approaches actions and states of 
consciousness in the way m w'hich the art critic approaches 
pictures, while the psychologist’s approach is that of tne 
scientist. Ethics and ssthePcs are for this reason sometimes 
called “noimative”, that is to sav, measuring studies 

s 

Metaphysics and Theology. Metaphysics and thed- 
logv are two branches of study, or if, in the case of the 
latter, the term knowledge be preferred, of knowledge, 
which also encroach upon tlie sphere of ethics Meta- 
physics is concerned with the nature of the umverse as a 
whole Is there, the metaphysician asks, a w'orld of reahty 
w'^hich underlies the familiar, everyday world known to 
us by means of our senses, and is the familiar, everyday 
world an aspect of this reahty^ If, as many metaphysicians 
have thought, this is m fact the case, then the familiar 
world will derive the features which we discern in it 
from the real world which underlies and informs it Another 
question w'hich metaphysics discusses is that of cosmic 
purpose. Gan the umverse as a whole be said to have a 
purpose^ If so, what part, if any, have wc to play m its 
promotion? Further, in what terms is the put pose to be 
conceived^ As a greater moral perfection^ A higher 
degree of consciousness^ Or a more intimate communion 
with God? It is clear that the answers which we give 
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to these and sim lar quest om v,t.31 have a piofound effect 
upon our ethical views If, for example, we hold that 
there is a lealiiy underlying the familiar world, that the 
familiar world expresses this reality and that this reality 
IS in some important sense good, then it will folioiv that 
the features whidi even the familiar world exhibits must 
be ethically admirable, and that evil is in some sense 
illusory. It will also follow that men should try to penctiate 
beneath the surface world of appearance to the reality which 
underlies it; it will be their duty, in other words, to irv 
to know what the Greeks called the Good. From this 
duty ail others wall be derivable. If, again, we hold that the 
universe is not only changmg but evolving, and that its 
evolution is inspired bv a pimciple which is also a purpose, 
or which is imbued by a purpose, it will follow that our 
conduct should be such as to piomote that purpose. 

Theology' gwes point and precision to the duties which 
metaphysics leaves vague If we may assume that there 
IS a God, that He is the creator of the familiar, everyday 
world, that He is all-good and all-poweiful, and that He 
has bestowed upon us the gift of freewill, then an obligation 
to use that gift m a particular w'ay will clearly aiise. For 
it w’lll be our duty, given the theological assumption, 
to act in such a wav as to please God, and it will be ernr 
duty also to try to know Him and to try to lov'e Him 
From these primary duaes certain derivativ'e duties 
touching our conduct towards our neighbours will follow 

It is not Coo much to say that, granted assumptions of 
this kind, the whole conduct ot a man s life is, or at any 
rate should be, detcimined by the corollaries that follow 
from them ^Vhat, in the last resort, we ought to do and 
the reason why we ought to do it can on this assumption 
only be determined bv reference to another plane of 
existence and the Divine Being w'ho dwells upon it As the 
philosophers put it, ethics derives both its content (what 
we ought CO dol and its authority (why we ought to do it) 
from theology. Many ethical writers have, indeed, main- 
tained that in the absence of theological assumptions 
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enliglitened selfishness \vould he the only intelligible 
rule of conduct, and that the conception of ethics as a 
normative stud} concerned to assess the rightness and 
■wrongness of actions and to shmv why we should do our 
duty would be inadmissible 

I i will be seen from the foregoing that the oi erlap between 
ethics and other branches of enquirv, notably psychologic 
metaphysics and theology, is extensive As a result, it is 
difficult to obtain agreement as to ivheie the boundaries 
oi ethics should be drawn The fact that the sphere of 
ethics IS without either an agieed centre or an agi'eed 
circumference does not conduce to ease of exposition. All 
that I can hope to do xs to give some account of the mam 
problems which ethical writers have in fact discussed, and 
to indicate some of the conclusions which they have reached 
in regard to them 

Framework of Eosumg Expositiotx. The pToblems of 
ethiCo are so numerous, the methods of treatment so 
various, and the overlap between the various problems 
of ethics and betu-ecn these problems and cognate problems 
which he outside the sphere of ethics proper so extensive, 
that the question of arrangement presents more than usual 
difficulty The foim of arrangement ivhich I have decided 
to adopt is as follows I propose to divide ethical theories 
into four mam categories 

( I ) iNTun jOKiST and UmjrAiirAN Theories To the first 
two categories I have assigned what aie called mtuitionist 
and utilitarian theories. These two groups of theories differ 
primarily in regard to the answer they give to the question, 
•nhat is themeaning of theivord “right”, when it is apphed 
to actions, characters and institutions A right action may 
be defined as one which possesses certain intrinsic char- 
acteristics, in virtue of which it evokes or should evoke 
in a person contemplating the action a ceitain psycho- 
logical condition, a condition which we may describe as 
that of moral approval. When I speak of the intrinsic 
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character st cs of act ons, _ mean those ^hich they possess 
m their own nghl independentiv of their relations to any 
other thing or action, or to all other things or actions 
An intrinsic characteristic is, in short, that which the 
action possesses in virtue of the fact that it rs itself, 
lacking which it would not be itself I do not wish to suggest 
by this definition tliat actions do have intrinsic charac- 
teristics. My purpose is only to indicate what would be 
meant by the expression “intrinsic characteristics’' if, 
indeed^ there were such things Just as the characteristic 
of being right may be intrinsic, so also may that of being 
ivi'ong Thus the act of teilmg a he may be regarded as 
one which possesses the intrinsic chaiacteristic of being 
wrong; since it is wrong it ought, the wiitex who main- 
tains that actions possess intrinsic characteristics would 
say, to evoke in a pioperly constituted mind a leaction 
of moral disapproval We do not, he might add, need 10 
ask ourselves why lying is wrong, we know immediately 
and intuitively that it is so, just as we know immediately 
and intuitively thac a partiailar smell is bad Thus the 
defimtion of a nghl action as one which possesses ceitam 
mtiinsic chaiacteristics, and the definition of it as one 
which provokes a certain reaction in a properly con- 
stituted mind, namelv, a feeling of approval by the moral 
sense, tend to result in the same kind of ethical theory, 
a theory to which we shall give the name of intuitionist 
Unhiananism defines the nghtness of actions by refer- 
ence to the consequences which they produce The criterion 
of a right action is for a utilitarian to be found not in any 
mtiinsic characteristic of the action, nor in any sentiment 
of moiai approval evoked by it in any peison or body of 
persons, but in certain facts, namely, those facts which aie 
the actual results which follow from the action, if the 
results are the best possible in the circumstances, the 
action is nght. The utzhtarian is thus committed to a dis- 
cussion of the meaning-of the words ‘good” and “best” 
The chief difference between these tiro groups of iheonesj 
is that while Intmtiomsm conceives ‘ right as an uitimatq 
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notion Utiiitarian sm defines light” with reference to 
something else, namely, its ability to promote ''good”. 
This, then, is our first distmctjon, the distinction betiroen 
Inruitionism and Utilitarinrnsm 

Subjectivist and Objectivist Theories. There is a 
second distinction which cuts across the first, a distinction 
between objectivist and subjectivist ethical theories The 
words ' objective” and 'subjective”, which constantlv 
occur in philosophical discussion, are used in so many 
and in such ambiguous senses that it is worth while to 
pause for a moment in order to try to mate clear the 
senses in which they mav be used with some degree of 
precision A subjective judgment we will define as a judg- 
ment to the effect that the exp.gnejice of the person making 
the judgment ig.iiei'ng modified m a certain way — in other 
words, that something is happening in or to “the subject”. 
An objective judgment we wdl define as a judgment to 
the effect that the woild external to the person judging 
IS chaiacterized by a certain quality Whether there can 
he objective judgments m the sense defined may be a 
mattei of controversy. But, if there are such judgments, 
ire shall understand them to assert that the world is bemg, 
has been, or will be characterized by such and such a 
quality 

Examples of Subjective Judgments. Now most people 
ivould be inclined to say that pnma facte some judgments 
are subjective, some objective. If X judges “these goose- 
berries are, sour”, while Y judges “these gooseberries are 
sweet”, most people uould say that what X and Y are 
in fact judging about is not s»mc quality which is char- 
acterizing or IS possessed by the gooseberries but the 
effects produced by the gooseberries on their respective 
palates The E^tes being different, the effects produced 
are different, and, as a consequence, the qualities of the 
experiences of X and Y are different Hence the judgment 
“these gooseberries are soui ’ does not contradict the 



judgment these goosebemes are sweet", since each of 
the two judgments is about something dilTeient The two 
judgments are, therefore, according to the definitton given 
above, subjective judgments Agam, most people would 
say, although not perhaps with the same degree of con- 
Yiction, that the two judgments "tlie colour of the sea is 
now blue” and ‘The colour of the sea is now gieen" are 
subjective, smee what they refer to is not some quality, 
namely, blueness or greenness, which is characterizing the 
sea, but the effects produced by the sea (oi, to be scienufi- 
cally precise, by the light waves proceeding from the place 
where the sea is) upon the respective letmas of the two 
persons making the judgments These effects are complex 
effects, to ivhich the conditions of light, the respective 
positions of observation, and the diffeient characteristics 
of the retinas and general visual apparatus of the peisons 
in question all contribute For example, one of the two 
peisons might be coloui-bhnd, so that the colour of the 
sea ivould appear differently to him and to a person of 
of noiinal vision Because these complex physical and 
physiological conditions are different, so too, it might be 
said, are the expenences of the peisons judging 

I say that the degree of conviction m this case would 
probably be less than in the case of expenences onginating 
in the palate, for the leason that there is a general pre- 
supposition to the effect that the colom of things really 
belongs to them m some sense in which their tastes, for 
example, whether they are sweet or whether they are 
sour, do not Many of those who have some acquaintance 
with idealist arguments^ would, however, be, incliued to 
deny that things nally possess colour, and would, there- 
fore, class the judgments “the sea ,s now blue” and ‘ the 
sea is now green ’ as subjective in fact, if not in form 
They would, that is to say, maintain that the only state- 
ments involving colour that we are really entitled to make 
are such statements as, “the sea looks blue to im'% or "the 

’ Sec mv Guidt to Fhtlosopky, Chapters I and 11, tor an account of 
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sea ne m experience of hhimess , and the sea looks 
green to me or the sea gives me an expaneme of greenness' \ 
statements which, are subjective in form as well as in fact. 

Examples of Objective Judgments. At the other end 
of the scale we may, as examples of pi ma facie objective 
judgments, instance mathematicai judgments. When some- 
body judges that 3 -p 2^=5, or tliat 7 x 7 ~ 49 , he is pur- 
porting to make an assertion about the relations that hold 
betvfeen numbei's He would not oidmarily be taken to 
mean, “I am so constituted that 1 happen to think that 
3+2=5, but somebody differently comututed is perfectly 
entitled to assert that 3+2=6" He means, and would 
be normall) undentood to mean, that anybody who 
rhmks that 3+2-6 is simply wong, and that this ts what 
he means any schoolboy who took advantage of the 
undeniable subj'ectivity of many judgments to assert his 
inahenablc right to maintain that 3 -f-s does equal 6, ivould 
very quickly discover to his cost. 

Another example of a pnma facie objective judgment 
would be a judgment about the temperature of a room. 
If I say ' the temperature of this lOom is 75® Fahrenheit”, 
most people would hold that my judgment admits of being 
either nght or wrong in a sense in which the judgment 
“this room seems to me to be unduly hot”, 01 alternatively 
“unduly cold”, does not admit of being either right or 
viTong The first judgment, in other ivords, purports to 
say something about the cocditions prevailing in the 
room, the second about my personal reactions to these 
conditions. It may, of course, be the case — it almost always 
IS the case — that psychological or physiological conditions 
prevailing in me determine what judgment I shall pass 
about the temperature of the room If, for example, I 
have recently emerged from, a hothouse, I shall probably’ 
judge it to be lower than I should, if I entered it from a 
refrigerator. But, although subjective conditions may 
determine the precise judgment that I actually do pass, 
they do not prevent the judgment from bemg at least in 
Fm 
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intent on an object v« one of being tbal s to say, a 
judgment which purports to assert something about certain 
conditions ivhich are existing in the world independently 
both of me and of the judgment, and most people would 
saj that since the temperature oi the room can be 
measured by a theimometer, there is a perlectly prease 
sense m which a judgment to the effect that it is so and so 
would be objective and right, while another judgment to 
the effect that it is something else would be objective 
and wrong Moreover, one judgment would also be said 
to be more nearly nght than another, if it was nearer to 
the thermometer reading. 

In some cases & pirmfatae objective judgment would 
appear to shade into a prma facie subjects e judgment and 
vice msa If I am standing on a railway bridge and looking 
down at the railway lines immediately below me, I shall 
judge ‘ these rails are parallel” If I look as far as I can 
along the track, I shall notice that the hues appear to 
converge Now this apparent convergence I believe to 
be what I call an optical illusion. Hence, while I should < 
describe the judgment “these railway lines are paraileh' 
as an objective judgment, I should regard the judgment 
■‘these railway lines converge at a certain distance along 
the track” as subjective Yet the hues to wmeh the two 
judgments purport to refer are the same hues, and there 
must, presumably, be a point somewhere along the track 
It ivhich the objective judgment ceases to be made and is 
superseded by the subjective judgment 

Sub)ectivity and Objectivity in Ethics Now the 
sort of question which ethics discusses raises at once this 
issue between subjectivity and objectivity. Let us suppose 
that I make some such, assertion as “this action is right"', 

' that man’s character is good “to save the child at the 
risk of his own life was dearly his duty”, then, the question 
immediately arises, do such judgments refer to and make 
statements about some intimsic quality possessed by the 
action or character or duty under j' udgment, or do they 
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merely report the subjective opinions of mvself, the 
judge On die fet aisumptionj actions, characters and 
duties toH possess a qualitv which we will provisionally 
call their rightness, just as truly ns a chessboard possesses 
the quality of squareness On the second assumptioiij 
theie will be no difference m point of meaning betireen 
the judgments ' this is a right action ’ and “this is an 
action oi which I happen to approve”, since though the 
first is objective in form, both are subjective in fact. The 
two judgments are, in fact, on the subjectivist view, mtrelv 
saying the same tiling in different wavs On this vieiv, tiien, 
the opinion on moral issues of the criminal or the madman 
is entitled to as much respect as that of the saint w'hose 
goodness the world universally recognizes For neither the 
ciTimnal nor the saint has really succeeded in telling us 
anything about the moral quality of die action or character 
or duty which he purports to be judging, each has only 
reported his o%vn personal experience 
Subjective schools of thought are very common in 
ethics In ancient Athens there were already sceptics who 
deiued that there were any standards which prescribed 
what was good or right for ei'erybodj, and insisted that 
the terms “good” and “right” had no meaning in 
themselves There ivere only, they maintained, the 
opinions of individual men. and women as to what they 
in fact judged it best to value and to pursue It is a matter 
of common observation lo-day that most people accept 
the subjective vieuq at any rate so long as it conduces to 
their advantage, although if it is turned against them by 
others, they are apt to faU back upon the assumption of 
absolute standards and to declare thcif opponents to be 
wrong or immoral by these standards. 

Naturalistic Theories. A view winch is ethically 
subjectivist m type is one which has been popularized by 
anthropology. According to this view, it is not the opinion 
of any particular individual, for example, the agent who 
performs the action, which determines its rightness or 
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wro gness, bui ihat of the soc ei-v to 'tvhich lie belongs, 
o t may be of the primitive society from which the 
society to which he belongs has developed Things which 
were found to be expedient by our ancestors irere called 
good by them because they v;ere expedient Thus a traditiort 
aiosc that certain things were good merely because over 
a considerable period people had agreed to call them so 
This tradition became in course of time so ingiained in 
the consciousness of the race that presently it began to 
appear as an mheiited instinct This inherited instmet 
we call conscience. Thus when conscience lunctions 
telling us that action X is right or action Y wrong, 
character X good or character Y bad, what ir really 
means is that Xdike actions and characteis were found to 
be to the advantage, Y-hkc actions and characters to the 
disadvantage, of the societies from whicli oui own. has 
developed. On this view, then, X and Y do not possess 
any olyective etliical characteiistics oi their own Hence, 
in judging them to be right and wong. we are judging 
only that certatn persons or classes of persons entertain 
or once entertained certain feelings of approval and 
disapproval m regard to them ^ 

A Fourfold Division. Let us now’ apply this dis- 
tinction between subjective and objective thcoiies to our 
fust grouping of ethical theories into intuitiomst and utdi- 
tarian. The subjective-objective distinction is cleaily 
applicable to theoiics belonging to both groups Intui- 
tiomst theories which affirm that actions are right and 
things aie good apart from their consequences may mean 
thai they are right and good in themselves, independently 
of what any person or body of persons thinks, or has 
once thought about them, or that they are right and 
good only because people think oi have thought them 
to be so In the first case, actions will be approved because 
they arc seen to be moral, in the second, to say of them 
that they are moral will mean merely that they are 
^ Sec CJhapter X, pp 373-376 for d. devdoptneat of tins view 
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approved Theories of .he first tvpe rray he called objective- 
intuitiomst theories, of the second, subjecOve-mtuitionist 
theories. Similarly with udLtanan theories A light action, 
says the utilitamn, is one tvhich has the best consequences, 
but “best ' may be interpreted objectively, to mean that 
what is ' best ’ is what it is independently of any opinion 
that any peison or body of persons may enieitain in regard 
to It, or “best’’ may be interpreted subjectively to mean 
that what is best ” is “ best ” only because and in so far as 
people desire or approve of it. To say of consequences that 
they are the “best” will mean, on this latter view, merely 
that they have obtained more approval or gratified more 
desires m all or most of a particular class of people than 
the consequences which would have followed any alter- 
native action that was open to the agent 

In the succeeding Chapters, I shall briefly outlme some 
of the representative theories in each of these four groups, 
namely, objective-intuidonist, objective-utilitarian, sub- 
jective utilitarian and subjcctive-mtmtionist in the order 
named. 

A Preliminary Doubt Before, however, I can embaik 
on the task of exposition, there is a preliminary doubt 
to be disposed of, oi rather, since it cannot be disposed of 
at any rate in this book, to be acknowledged There is a 
point of view which insists that writing and discussion 
about ethics is usually, if not always meaningless, and can- 
not, therefore, be fruitful If this point of view could be 
successfully mamtamed, a gieat part of what follows would 
not need to be written. 

This point of vieiv is in essence as follows Our views 
about ethical matters may be valid, but they are stnctly 
incommunicable, for, although we may know what is 
right and good, we cannot define or gwe an account of our 
knowledge The subject matter of ethics in fact is not to 
be talked oi written about; it is rather in the nature oi an 
experience, unique and mcommumcable, to be enjojed. 
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Etlxical Nihilism It s imporUnt to distinguish this 
v-ew from the purely sceptical attitude to ethics which 
underlies the gi'oup of theories that I have termed sab- 
jective intuitionisfc This attitude is one -which in the last 
lesort denies vahditv to ethical notions and mav thus 
he called ethical Nihilism There is nothing good or evil 
in the world, it uige*, but thinhing makes it so, while the 
ivoids right and wrong ait merely the names with -which 
men choose to dignify' the things they happen to like or 
dislike It foiio-iis that those conceptions with -which ethui, 
deals, the conceptions of right and duty and moial 
obligation and good, have no basis in the natuie of things, 
nor do they o-'.mi anv counterpart in the universe outside 
men's minds. They are merely concepts -which men have 
generated and projected for their comfoit and assurance 
upon the canvas of an ethically meaningless universe 
For the universe itself, the ethical nihilist might continue, 
IS ethically neutral it contains no principles to guide our 
conduct, no Being to watch over our endeavours, no goals 
to re-vvard oar efforts. It is meiely the hurrying of material 
endlessly, meaninglessly Tins nihilistic attitude which 
underlies the theories to be considered in Chapter X has 
the effect, as I have already hmied, of robbing ethics of 
ail validity and meaning, for, if the terms light and -wrong 
have no meaning in themselves, it is meaningless to say 
that we ou^ht to do the one and lefram from the other, 
if good and evJ are not factors m the universe which 
exist independently of us, it is meaningless to say that we 
ought to pursue the one and avoid the other. 

Ethical Silence. But the view wrhich I now wish to 
consider is not ethical Nihilism This view, which I propose 
to label ‘'ethical Silence”, admits that ethical expressions 
have a meaning It agrees, too, that it is not impossible 
that we may come to know -what that meaning is , but -we 
cannot, it asserts, communicate it. The reason for tins 
conclusion, a conclusion which is sometimes known as 
ethical Positivism, may be stated bnefl-v as follo'w's All 

^nuMi mm ^ ^ ' ' 
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etliical judgments are judgments of value They are, in 
other words, judgments to the effect that so and so ts 
desitable, or that so and so ought to be done; desirable, 
that is to say, for its own sake, obligatory just because there 
IS moral obligation. To say that a thing is desirable for 
its own sake, or to say that at is obligatorv just because 
ttieie IS moral obligation, is to imply that no reason can 
be given foi regarding it as desirable or as obligatory 
Words commonly used to eiqiress the property of incom- 
KQurucability which belongs to a truth of w'hich we 
are convinced but our conviction of whicii we cannot 
cominumcate, which is a property of a fact that we 
know but our knowledge of which we cannot demon- 
strate, are '‘absolute ‘‘ultimate” and ’‘unique” Now 
judgments to the effect that something is absolute, 
ultimate and unique are, it is said, entailed cveiy time we 
make a statement involting an ethical term, and thev 
are entailed because the statement implies in the last 
resoit the existence of this sometttmg Let us suppose 
that we make a statement contaimng an ethical term, 
the statement that so and so is good Now the word 
'■good” h usually employed in an instrumental sense; a 
thing called “good” is, that is to say, usually so called 
because it is “ good ’ for something Thus poison gas is 
“good ” for keeping enemy infants peimanently quiet; jem- 
mies are “good" for burglanous enterprises bad men in 
hell are ‘ ‘ good ” for keeping good men out of hell; Guinness 
IS “good” for you, and so on. Let us consider what is 
entailed by any one such statement, quimne, we will 
say, IS good Good for what'*’ Good for fever. Quinine 
helps, in other w'ords, to reduce fever; but why reduce 
fever? Because fever is a disease But whv not be diseased? 
Because health is better than disease. Why is health better 
than disease^ At this point we may refuse to answer; 
we j'ust see, we may say, that health is better than disease, 
and that is all there is to say about it. But in saying “we 
just see” health to be better than disease, we are absolving 
ourselves from the necessity of saymg why we see it to be so 



Wc are denying, in other words, that we can give reasons 
for what 'Ve just see” Or, we may try to give reasons, 
health, we may say, is better than disease because health 
makes for happiness, and disease for pam and misery 
But why prefer happiness to pain and misery^ With this 
question we have reached the same point as before. We 
can either say that '‘we just see" happiness to be pre- 
ferable — and most people would be prepared to make 
this judgment — or wre may take the argument a step further 
and try to give reasons for preferring happiness But if 
we do this, we shall, sooner or later, reach the same point 
at which we have already twice tried to stop, the point 
at which we cease to give reasons and fall back upon the 
assertion “we just see” Now it is at this point that we are 
passing a judgment of absolute, ultimate, and unique 
value, it IS unique in the sense that no reasons can be 
given in defence of it; it is ultimate m the sense that no 
end of value is affirmed beyond what it is judged to be 
valuable, and it is absolute in the sense that it cannot be 
resolved into, or derived from any other judgmeii^y 

Nature of Absolute Judgments. An analogy may here be 
of service Let us suppose that I make the judgment, this 
curtain is red. This judgment, too, is absolute, ultimate 
and unique in the sense in which I have just claimed that 
moral judgments are absolute, ultimate and unique; for 
if I am asked why I judge the curtain to be red, or what 
reason I have for judging it to be red, I can again give no 
answer. I can only sav that I just see it to be so. No doubt 
it is true that I have been taught to give the name of red 
to colours of the particular kind which I am now seeing 
— or, more correedy, to colours which give me the particular 
visual sensations which I am now experiencing — but for 
my imphed judgment that this kind of colour which I 
am now seeing — or which gives me the visual sensations 
which I am now expenencmg — belongs to the class which 
I have been taught to call red, I can give no reasons at 
all. And since the reasons which we are accustomed to 
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giTC in support of any judgment usually take the form ol 
saying how or why we came to make it (for example, if 
I make a judgment, that there wall be a European 
war sometime during the next twenty years, and sohae- 
body asks me to defend the judgment, I shall adduce 
reasons for my judgment derived from a study of recent 
history, or an analysis of the contemporary international 
situation! there is very httle that I can say about mv 
judgment, this curtain is red I cannot say why I think 
the curtain red, how I came to make the judgment, or 
what are my reasons for thinking it to be true 

We are, it is said, in a similar case m regard to the ultimate 
judgments of value which underlie any statement of an 
ethical character. Are such statements, then, and arc the 
judgments which underlie them untrue^ It does not folloiv 
that they are, for m the case of many things which 
we know to be true, we can give no reasons for our know- 
ledge As I have just pomted out, we can know that the 
proposition ' this curtain is red ” is true, without being able 
to give leasons for it, and m just the same way it may 
be the case that when we know that the proposition “‘cruelty 
IS evil” is true, we cannot give reasons for our knowledge 
But because the reasons for such judgments are non- 
existent, or, if they exist, incommumcable, it does nor 
follow that the judgments are meaningless, or that 
their meamng is not understood. Whether it is under- 
stood or not, depends upon whether the person to whom 
the judgment is addressed has at any time shared the 
experience which induced the person judging to make it 
Let me cite another analogy we will suppose that I 
have the toothache, but that you have never had it. What 
will be the effect upon you of my commumcation, “I 
have the toothache”^ You will no doubt understand with 
vour reason that I am suffermg some kind of pam, although, 
if you had never experienced pam of any kind, even the 
thought, “he is suffering pain”, would for you be largely 
devoid of meaning But if^ although you had had some 
pam you had never had the toothache, then the meaning 
Fi 
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of my statement, I have the toothache”, would be largely 
tinintelligiblej for there would he no bell, so to speak, an 
your consciousness upon w’hich my words would stake 
and awaken answering echoes of sympathetic experience 
For our statements to one another are only intelligible to 
the extent that they are based upon a fund of experience 
common to the person making the statement and to the 
person to v.hom the statement is made, and in this case 
which S am now imagining, the case in which the pain of 
the toothache which I ana experiencing refers to something 
which is outside the range of your experience, the statement 
‘'I have the toothache” would be anintelhgible to you It 
would be unintelligible, not because you failed to understand 
the meaning of the words I was using, but because you had 
never had an experience and consequently, Therefore, had 
no mem 01 y of an experience, which would enable you to 
realize imaginativclv what kind of sensations I was having. 

That There Cannot be a Science of Ethics Now 
moral judgments would, it is said by the etltical positivists, 
be similarly meaningless, were it not that the person to 
whom they aie addressed bad himself participated in 
moral experience. In fact, however, all human beings, 
just because they arc human, do possess a moral sense 
and do, therefore, have moral experience They are all, 
to take a particular case, sensible ol the diherence between 
the statements ‘ I ought to do this” and “I would like 
to do this'", or "it svould be expedient for me to do this”. 
If they were not sensible of this diiferencc, they would not 
be fully human, just as a man lacking a rational intelli- 
gence would not be fiillv human. 

Therefore, it is argued, moral judgmenis do mean some- 
thing to us, because thev are based upon expeuences which 
are common to all mankind These experiences aie. how- 
ever, unique, there is, that is to say. no feeling which is 
in any way comparable to our feeling of '‘oughtness”, 
just as there is no feeling which is in any way comparable 
to our feeling of toothache And, because they are unique, 
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we cannot sav anvthing about them, for to say something 
about tliem would be to describe tbem in terms of some- 
thing else, and to the extent that they are unique such 
a description would be a falsification Not only are moral 
judgments unique; they are, the ethical posiuvist tvould 
assert, indefensible 'iVe cannot, that is to sav, m the last 
resort give reasons why we ought to do what we ought 
to do; we just see that we ought to do it Moral judgments 
cannot, theiefore, be validly deduced from some premise 
which is more ultimate than the judgment, since they are 
themselves ultimate, and, therefore, indefensible Nor can. 
we specify any end for the sahe of which an action which 
wfe seek to justify by the bestowal of moral approval ought 
to be done For, if the judgment of moral approval is an 
ultimate judgment, to say that an act ought to be done, 
is to say that the act is its own sufficient justification. 
Therefore, although we both know the meamng of ethical 
judgments and ran commumcate this meaning to those 
who have had some ethical experience, there cannot, it is 
said, be a science of ethics We cannot, in other words, 
answer such questions as, “What is the ongm of moral judg- 
ments? How 13 their authenticity to be recognized? In 
what IS their justification to be found^" We can, of course, 
say what a moral judgment is not, distinguishing ic from 
judgments of expediency, or judgments which are rafeonali- 
zatiods of indmduai likings and dislikmgs, but what it 
actually is m itself, we can say no more than we can 
say what colour is Now the purpose of ethics as tradition- 
ally pursued has often, as I pomted out at the beginning of 
the chapter, been conceived to consist in giving an account 
of morhl judgments What, ethical philosophers have asked, 
15 their origin^ What is their justification^ By reference to 
what standard is their correctness or orlienvase to be assessed? 
If the ethical positivists are nght, these are questions which 
cannot be answered. Thecondusionis that although morality 
really is morality, and although we know what it is, a science 
or philosophy of morality is something which should not be i 
sought, for the reason that it can never be found. 
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Professor Pntchard’s Views. \'iews of this hind were 
first put forward m modem tunes by Mr, H. A 
Pritchard m a paper, -which appeared in 1905, entitled 
/y Ma^d Philosophy Based on a Mistake ^ Taking it foi granted 
that some form of Intmtiomsm^ is correct, and pointing 
out that all ethical assertions involve some judgment of 
value^ Pritchard proceeds to argue on behalf of conclusions 
not dissmuiar from those which I have just indicated. It 
should be added that Pritchard’s conclusions form an 
integral part of a general position, a position in regaid to 
the natuie of knowledge His ethical vieivs may, how'ever, 
fairly be considered on dicir own merits. If they are right, 
most of what has been said on the subject of ethics, though 
It may possess considerable psychological interest as 
indicating what particular people have held to be desirable 
or obhgatory, contributes httle or nothing to the questions 
with which ethics has purported officially to deal When 
philosophers speculate at Urge about the nature of the 
Good, or the basis of moral obligation, the results of 
their speculations tell us, iS Pritchard’s view is right, a 
good deal about the philosophers but very little about the 
Good or about moral obligation. 

The Author's Position For my part, I am inclined 
to believe that this position is, if not true, ai least reason- 
ably near the truth I hold, that is to say, that the judgments 
! upon which etlucs is based are immediate, m the sense that 
I they are not based upon other judgments, and ultimate 
; m the sense that they arc not inferred or deduced from 
' premises which are mote fundamental than themselves 
I do not, therefore, wish to imply, as the exponents of the 
view which I have denominated ethical Silence seem to 
suggest, that there is nothing we can meaningfully say 
about ethics, or that, as they put it, there cannot be a 
science of ethics. Ethics, admittedly, does not. like logic, 
consist of propositions which can be vahdly deduced 
from self-evident premises We cannot, that is to saj, 

^ See above, pp. 157, 15^ and Chapter VI for aa account of this view. 
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regard a parncular situattoa m wiacri we have to act as 
a premisej and then proceed to deduce horn it the con- 
clusion, '‘this IS what 1 ought to do’ , in the way in which 
we can deduce a conclusion in logic fi om premises which 
we take to be true Nor, like science, does ethics consist of a 
body of general laws which aie inlcrred from the behaviour 
of particular instances. We cannot, that is to say, regard 
a course of conduct -u-hich is right on a paiticular occasion, 
as a ground for inferring some general law to the effect 
that such a course of conduct is always right There is, 
nevertheless, stope for reasoning m ethics We can, for 
example, use reasoning to discover whether the intuitions 
which we are prepared to accept as valid are consistent 
W'e can also use reasoning to discover what particular 
judgments can be truly asserted on the basis of these intui- 
tions. This does not, it must be admitted, constitute a very 
ambitious programme for the ethical philosopher Its 
modesty has, however, the advantage of rendering it easy 
for the present writer to resist the temptation to include 
in the chapters that loUow an extended personal contri- 
bution. Confining mv^elf so &r as possible to the exposition 
of the views of others, I shall not, except in one chapter, 
attempt to intrude my own In Chapter XI I seek to assess, 
from a standpoint not very different from the one just 
indicated, some ol the r^iultB which have been reached 
by the ethical philosophers whose work has been surv'eyed. 
On the basis of tliis assessment, I have ventured in 
Chapter XII to present a positive view of some of the 
questions discussed, I shall here permit myself one obser- 
vation only on the question laised at the beginning of 
the chapter, the question of the proper subject matter of 
ethics 

The Proper Subject Matter of Ethics. I mentioned 
at the outset that a number of different ptobiems have 
been propounded bv different philosophers, for each of 
which It has been claimed by some philosopher or other 
that it constituted the central problem of ethics. Having 
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enumerated them I pointed out that one's vimr as to 
which of them was, in fact, central depended upon one’s 
general etiucal position. For my part, I doubt whether 
any of these questions should in fact be given a central 
position, partly because I doubt whether any of them ate 
an fact answerable I should, therefore, be inclined to assign 
to ethics as its mam business the task not of obtaining new 
knoxvledgc, bui of clanfymg knowledge that we already 
possess If I am right, we all of us have certain moial 
intuitions, intuitions in regard to good and evil, right 
and wrong. It is not the study of ethics that provides 
us with these intuitions,’ it is not, that is to say, ethical 
speculation or reasoning, that tells m W’hat is good, 
or informs us as to the difference between right and 
wTong, It IS ouj’ own moral faculty. In so far as we lacked 
such a faculty, in so far as it failed to provide us with 
moral mtmtions, we should be lacking in respect of our 
full humanity. 

But though we all have ethical intuitions, they are, m 
most of us, vague and unco-ordmated In savages they 
assume curious forms; even among civilized persons they 
are often inconsistent, so that, if wbat X holds to be 
right in one cotmection really is right, it is impossible 
that what he holds to be right in another connection 
should also be really right. There is scope, tlien, for a 
study which will clarify and co-ordinate the knowledge 
which, if I am right, we aiieady possess, so that we may 
come to realize more cleaily than W’e do now what are 
the nature and content of our moral consciousness This 
task I conceive to be tiie mam purpose of ethics. 

Books 

Chapters relating to the scope and subject matter of Ethics 
will be found m any treatise ou the subject Good general books 
are 

SiDGwrcK, Henry Outlines of the History of Ethics 
Muirhead, J H. Elements of Ethics 
Mackenzie, J. S A Manual of Ethics 
IiELEi, G- C Moral Theory 



Chapter VI: OBJECTIVE 
INTUITIONISM. BUTLER 
AKD KANT 

I The Moral Sense School 

Place of Conscience m Ethics. We shall be con- 
cerned in this chapter ^Mth that group of ethical 
theories which I have called objective-intuitionist. The 
distinctive contentions of Objectne-Intuitionism are that 
certain things are good, others bad,, whether we personaliy- 
like them or not, certain things nght, others wiong,. 
whether we think them to be so or not Most objective 
intuitiomsts would maintain that we are endowed with a 
speaal faculty, conscience, or, as it is sometimes called, 
the moral sense, which, if we have been leasonably well 
trained and have reasonably good characters, tells us what 
things aie good, what bad, what right and what wrong. 
I have deliberately stated the doctrine in its popular form 
because it is of all ethical doctrines the one which wins 
the widest popular acceptance. It is probable, indeed, 
that it represents the view which the plain man is in- 
stinctively inclined to adopt in regard to ethical questions, 
more often than any other ethical theory The people 
who tell you that right is right and wrong -wrong, and that 
all the arguing and cleverness in the world wall not make 
them any difleieut are objective-Intuitionisls. Christianity, 
too, lends its support to this view. Postulating the exist- 
ence of a faculty called conscience, sometimes identified 
with the voice of God, Ghnstiamty holds that it is by means 
ofthis faculty that the absolute and unanalysable judgments 
of right and wrong, in whose validity Obiective Intui- 
tionism believes, are made Conscience, it is agreed, may 
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be trained and educated, and the developed moral judg. 
ment of the civilized man is, it would be conceded, more 
trustworthy in its deliverances than the piiitutive moral 
insight of the savage. But however civilued the peison, 
however developed his conscience, its deliverances -will, h 
IS said, still take the form of immediate, absolute, and 
unique judgments of light and wrong, the adjectives 
immediate, absolute and unique being used in the special 
senses described m the last chapter, '• 

Popular Support for Objective Intuttionism. Con- 
science functions in the popular view, which is also the 
Christian view, rather like a sixth sense, a sense which is 
set over the icalro of morals, as the sense of hearing is 
set over the realm of sound, and the sense of smell over 
that of odotusj and just as, to revert to an illustration 
already used, a man's nose tells him which smells are 
pleasant and which unpleasant, so his conscience, oi moral 
sense, tells him which actions are right, which wrong. 
And just as against the deliverances of the nose there is 
no appeal, just as for (hem there is no lational justification 
— for we cannot say why a smell that wc pronounce to 
be bad, ts bad — so there is neither appeal against, nor, 
in the last resort, rational justification for, the deliverances 
of conscience. 

Those who take this view aie accustomed to point to 
the fact that children and uneducated peisons fiequenlly 
and unhesitatingly pass moral judgments. Now it is, they 
say, absurd to suppose that the peasant woman who 
reproves the licence of the town, and the maid who 
condemns the prom isc uity of her mistress, do so because 
they have reflected upon the probable social effects of 
seicual laxity, should it become widespread, that the^ 
have judged these effects to be undesirable and, having 
done so, proceed to censure such individual cases of laxity 
as come under their notice as being liable to set an example 
nhich, if widely followed, would tend to produce the effects 
^Sce Chapter V, pp. 167, i$S 
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in question No such, elaborate chain of reasoning is, it is 
arg'ied, involved; all that has happened is that the moral 
sense of the peasant and the maid have instinctively and 
immediately reacted with judgments of disapprobation 
to behaviour which an act of msignt has revealed as wong 
Similar Ips the child who reproves the action of another 
child in pulling the wings off flies, has not necessarily at 
his disposal a stock of maxims of the “kindness is better 
than cruelty? type, wnh which to back his reproof; he 
intuitively feeh that it is wrong to make living things 
needlessly suffer Some — I am in this ai-gmaert still 
following popular usage — ^push tins line of thought even 
fuither, and claim for the uninstructed moral senses of 
country people, or of the very young, a degree of immediate 
insight which has, they say, been lost by those who have 
become bemused by the sophistications of the intellect, 
or obscured in those who have succumbed to the artifi- 
cialities of civilized life The moral sense, it is often said, 
comes to us from a supernatural source; it is onl^ to be 
expected, therefore, that it should function with the greatest 
freedom and directness in the young, and in those who 
have not allowed themselves to be corrupted by the 
sophistries of this world These latter reflections belong, 
it is true, rather to the realm of moralizing than to that 
of popular morals noi, intuitiomsts would admit, can the 
same degree of authority be claimed for them as for the 
popular tradition which testifies to the authority of con- 
science This tradiuon which affirms that there is a moial 
sense, that it is unique, that its deliverances are absolute, and 
that they are our sole guide to morahty, prescribing to us 
Vvhat things aie nghi and what wrong, does, it is urged, 
represent centuries of popular thinking about morals, it 
constitutes, m fact, a disoilation of the common moral 
experience of mankind. It is not, in any event, to be 
hghtiv dismissed, and the doctrme which treats the 
existence and authority of the moral sense as the key- 
stone of the structure of ethics—the doctiine, namely, 
of Objective-Intuitiomsm. — ^has, in spite of the vauous 
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d ificufties to which it is exposed^ great claims upon our 
consideiation I tvil] now tiy to give some account of tin? 
doctrine. 

The English Intuitionists, In the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries a number of English wiiters advanced 
ethical theories which, assuming the validity ol the moral 
consciousness, sought to do justice to us deliverances 
Bishop Butler (1692-1752), Shaftesbury (1671-1713;, 
Cumbeiland (.1632-1719), Cudivorth (1617-1688;, Ciari.?, 
(1675-1729) Wollaston (1659-1724I, Hutcheson 11694- 
1747), all embraced, m one form or another, ObjVctive- 
Intuitionisni Of these writers, Bishop Butler is consider- 
abiv the most important. I propose, therefore, after a 
bdef preliminary treatment of some of the tvntcrs just 
mentioned, to give some account of Butler s philosophy, 
and to fol'ovv this with an outline of the moral theory of Kant 
which, in spite of its diftculty', is perhaps the most cele- 
brated theory in the histoiy of moral philosophy The 
English objective-intuitiomsts mentioned above difiii 
from one anothei chiefly in their views of die naiurc of 
the faculty by means of which moial differences are 
recogmzed and moral judgments passed. The geneial 
importance of this question and in particular us bearing 
upon the problem of free-vnll, I shall try to show in 
later chapters ^ For the moment I am concerned only 
with that foim of ObjectiTc-Intuitionism which postulating 
a unique faculty, not specifically identified with reason, 
will, emotion or any other faculty, and usually known as 
“the moral sense regards it as the sole and undisputed 
source of out moral judgments 

Writers of the Moral Sense School Tire term "moral 
sense” was actually first used by the ethical writer 
Hutcheson (1694-1747) m his System of Moral Philosophy. 
How, he asked, do we come to have our notions of morality, 
and answered, in effect, very much as we come to have 

^ See Chapter VIJ, pp 267-271, and Chapter VJII, pp sdr-aSa 
and 311-314 
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OJT not ons of colour ‘'•'ie fo*ni tne general idea oi red, 
he maintained, from seeing particular instances o£ red 
objects, and then abstracting firom them their common 
quality. Similarly, lA-e foim our general -aotion of right 
and wrong from peiceivmg particular situations which 
exhibit ethical qualities, whether good or had, and then, 
abstracting tire ethical qualities fiom the particular case*, 
■u'hzch happen to have exhibited them And just as, in 
the case of red, a particular faculty, namely, the faculty 
of vision, sees what is red, so that. lacking the faculty, 
we should be ivithnut the notion of red, so, in the case 
of morals, a particular faculty, the faculty known as the 
moral sense, discerns the moral qaahties which the woild 
of men and things exlribits, so that, lacking that faculty , 
we should be without moral conceptions The faculty is 
defined as “the moial sense of beauty in actions and 
affections, by which we perceive virtue or vice m our-' 
selves or others'". It is implied that actions and situations 
are right or wrong in themselves, that persons and char- 
acters are virtuous and vicious, and that the moral sense 
tells us in regaid to each particular one of them whether 
it IS right or wrong. 

Thomas Claike took the same line, regard- 

ing oui judgments of right and wrong and the moral 
obligation which they lay upon us to do the right and 
refrain from the wrong, as arising from and bemg related 
to essential diffeiences in the nature of things In developing 
this notion of essential differences Clarke made use of 
an analog^’ based on physics and mathematics, Theie is 
m the physical world what he called a “mutual consist- 
ency” among things, that is to say, they “consist” together 
in such a way as to exhibit the workmgs of law If every- 
thing in the universe behaved purely individually and 
show ed no likeness to the behaviour of anything else, tne 
formulation of physical laws w'ould, it is obvious, be impos- 
sibie. But such purely individual behaviour is not found. 
Not only does ice which has been subjected to a certain 
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tcmpQ^tiircmck, pven the same condiuoxis, it always melts 
at the same temperature, one example in the physical world 
thus behaving coitfoinaably with the behavioui of another 
like example. It is, therefore, Claikc pointed out, a char- 
acteristic of things to behave lawfully. Mathematics, in 
fact, applies to them Similarly in the moiol sphere; some 
things, he maintained, are conformable with, or are fitted 
to, our will in a way in which others are not Ihis does 
nor mean simply that some things obey oui wiils and others 
' thwart them What it does mean is that some things are 
I such as our wills naturaily prescribe to us, they are, m 
‘ other words, such as we ought to do. These actions which 
our will naturally prescribes to us possess what Clarke 
called a certain fitness, and this fitness God has given to 
them in just the same way as He has given laws to 
nature The ia^vs of nature are immutable, so is moral 
fitness, w'heiehy certain kinds of action are conformable 
with our wills. Now it is by means of the moral sense that 
we recognize in regard to actions that they are conform- 
able and such, as it is fitting for us to will. 

II. BUTLER 

Butler’s Psychology. Statements such as those of 
Hutcheson and Claike are, so far as concerns their form 
of presentation, little better than dogmatisms. Such and 
such, these philosophers say, is the case; and, broadly 
speaking, they leave it at that. It is possible that they are 
right, it IS also possible that, as I Iimted in the last chapter, 
judgments to the effect that so and so is ultimately valuable, 
or that so and so ought to be done, cannot in the long run 
he defended Nevertheless, there is considerably more to 
be said feom. the objective intuitionist point of view than 
has so far been suggested Tor a more developed statement 
I turn to Bishop Butlei (ifipa-iy^a) 

Butler’s avow'ed object is to make an inventory of the con- 
tents of the human mind. His point of view is in part 
ethical; he not only tells us what the various elements 
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in human ps\cih.oiogy are, nc ai'M tells us wbat oughi to be 
the relataun between them Neverthdess, the main trend 
of his ivork is psychological Butler is an exceedingly acuic 
thinker who states, as clearly perhaps as anybody has 
evei done, the moral principles which govern the actions 
of decent people In this respect his ethical philosophy 
fulfils what I have suggested on a previous page to be 
the main purpose of ethics,^ namely, that of analysing 
and clarifying our common moral experience 
Buder divides human psychology into three main 
elements, just as Plato divides the soui into three paits 
There is, first, a set of passions or affections; examples of 
these, -which we should now call impulses, are anger, 
sexual desire, tiunger, envy and malice. Each passion 
or impulse is concerned solely to obtain satisfaction for 
itself, irrespective of the needs of the rest of our natures. 
Secondly, there are t-wo general principles or motives to 
action, which Butler calls respectively Benevolence and 
Self-love Benevolence is a tendency wliich exists in all 
or most men to seek the greatest happiness of all -without 
respect of persons; Self-love, which Butler often calls 
cool Self-lot e to emphasize its deliberative character, is 
a tendency to seek the greatest happiness of ourselves 
Thirdly, there is Consaence, a supreme principle set m 
authority over the rest, whose function it is to determine 
to -what extent the parucular impulses may be indulged 
and the tw'o general principles, Self-love and Benevolence, 
followed 

Analogy Between Human Nature and a Watch, 
Like Plato, Butler identifies moral excellence not -with, any 
one of these faculties or propensities, but -vnth a certain 
relation between them. Each of our fa culties is, he holds, 
in Itself good; ho-w, mdeed, could at be othen-vsse since 
God implanted them m us? But evil may arise tlirough a 
/-ivrong reladonship between them, any one of ihem may 
funepon excessivelv or insuffiaently or in the wTong way. 

^ See Chapter V, p 174 
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In particular one of the partcular impulses may take 
the bit between its teeth and run atvay with the rest of 
our nature. Hence, it is not enough for the right under- 
standing of human nature to know of what faculties and 
propensities it is composed, any more than it is enough 
for the right understanding of a watch to know that its 
woiks are composed of spring, cogs and wheels To under- 
stand the watch, we must know what are the appropriate 
functions of the spring, the cogs and the ivheels ; v. e must 
know, in other words, that it is the spring’s busiuess to 
turn the cogs and the wheels Similarly, the person who 
wishes to understand human nature must know what are 
the proper functions of each ot its faculties, and 
Its right relation, to the others. Butler proceeds to define 
the right relation betw^een the particular passions or 
impulses, the two prmaples of Benevolence and Self-lote, 

1 and Conscience as follow. The particular impulses should, 

1 he held, be subordinated to Benevolence and Self-love, 

! Benevolence and Self-love to Conscience When thci 
different principles which compose a man’s natuie are so 
disposed, he is said to be acting in accordance with nature I 
Thus for Butler, as for the Greeks, “natural” conduct is 
ideal conduct, for him, as for Plato, a man who leahzes 
the highest or best of which he is capable reahzes also 
his own nature 

The Impalses. It wall be worth while to devote 
a little space to the working out of Butler’s scheme of 
psychology, not only because of its intrinsic interest, but 
also because In the course of its elaboration he directs a 
damaging criticism against the hedonist contention that 
the object of all human action is to obtain pleasure for 
the agentd I shall restate and criticize this important 
theory in Chapter XI. I include Butler’s arguments 
here as an. ecample of a model piece of psychological 
analysis rather than as an eidaaustive treatment of the 

^ See Chapter 11 , pp .^6-48 and Chapter XI, pp 3g6-4tg for an 
account of Hedomam 
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subject The valid tv of Butler s cr.ac*sm of Hedom^m 
depends upon his distinction betKeen tne particular 
impulses and Seif-love It n the purpose of Self-love, he 
agrees^ to obtain the maJamam pleasure foi its owner. 
But It is by no means true that we always act from the 
mo&ve of Self-iove; we quite frequently act as the result 
of the promptings of one of the particular impulses and 
the object of such action is not pleasure for the Self, but 
gratification for the impulse in question Thus the object 
of hunger is food; of revenge, the injury of another; of 
compassion, the rehef of another’s distress. Now the 
gra&fication of the impulses may conflict wath Self-love. 
Consider, for example, the impulse to boast the object 
of boasting, when boastmg has an object and is not, like 
singing in one’s bath, a motiveless blotving off of psycho- 
logical steam, is to make oneself appear glorious m the 
eyes of others and so to obtain their admiration, or, at 
least, their respect, hlorc precisely, it is to produce a 
change in another’s estimate of oneself In fact, however, 
boasting usually produces precisely the reverse of the 
result mtended, the flagrant boaster being gci'erally 
regarded with amused contempt. The impulse to boast is 
primitive and strong, and most small boys accordmglv 
boast unashamedly When they go to school, however, 
they discover that the effects of their boasting are not 
such as are wished, and the process for which pubhc 
schools are celebrated of ‘■knocking the corners off” 
transforms them, in the couise of a few years, into the 
ostensibly modest individuals who enter conventional 
society Thereafter, the impulse to boast is usually sup- 
pressed, except ivhen a man is. ”m his cups”, w'hen the 
inhibitions wdiich experience has built up are temporaiilv 
weakened, and the native impulse reasserts unashamed 
Its claim to gratification Butler would have put this by 
saying that, since the gratification of the individual’s 
impulse to boast is normally opposed to the dictates of 
Self-love, the impulse is in a properly functioning person- 
ality subordinated to the control of Self-love. Moral virtue, 
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in other words, entails a subordination of the paiticular 
impulses to the principle of cool Self-love 

Statement of Psychological Egoism. Butler’s position 
entails that some of our acUons may be undertaken with 
an object other than that of increasing our own happiness, 
it entails, that is to say, a denial of Psychological Hedomsm ^ 
Some impulses, such as the impulse to sing in the bath, 
have no object at all, in the case of others, such as the 
impulse to boast, the object of the impulse is the gratifica- 
tion peculiar to itself. Such gratification may be mimical, 
it may even be consciously inimical, to happiness. 

Butler develops this point with, special reference to the 
ethical doctrines of the philosopher, Thomas Hobbes, 
whose views are summarised in Chapter XL Ethically 
Hobbes was what is known as an egoist Egoism may be 
defined as the view that all our actions have as their 
recognized object the production of some change in the 
state of the agent, and that all our sentiments resolve 
themselves on analysis into a concern for the well-being 
of the pel son feeling the sentiments. There is, in other 
words, if the egoist is right, no such, thing as a disinterested 
action, or a disinterested feelmg The arguments by 
which this view is supported are not m essence different 
from those which I have briefly summarised in Chapter IP 
in defence of Hedonism, and which will be elaborated 
later in greater detail in Chapter XI. Psychological 
Hedomsm is indeed, a special case of Psychological Egoism 
While Egoism maintains that all actions are designed to 
produce some change in the state of the agent, Hedonism 
asserts that all actions have as their object that particular 
kind of change w'hich consists m an increase of the agent’s 
pleasure It is obvious that the change in a man’s con- 
dition which, if the egoist is right, a man’s action is 
designed to promote, will in ninety-nme cases out of a 

1 For a defimtion of Psychological as opposed to Ethical Hedonism, 
sec Chapter XI, p. 397. 

^ See Chapter 11, pp 46-48 
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hundred be a pleasant one, and most egoists have, m 
fact, been hedonists An example of the way in which 
an egoistical view can be applied to an apparently dis- 
interested sentiment is Hobbes’s account of pity Pity, 
he defines, as ‘ ‘ fear felt for oneself at the sight of another’s 
distress” The distress of another person, in, other words, 
only moves us in so far as it causes us to picture ourselves 
in a similar situation It is, in fact, not the other person 
that we pity at all, but an imagined condition of ourselves. 

Butler’s Crmcism of the Egoistic Account of Pity and 
Sympathy Butler s criticism is instructive and may 
be taken as a model reproof for those who, in the interests 
of a delusiv'e simplicity, seek to reduce to a single motivat- 
ing factor pure and simple &e complex elements that 
compose even the most single-minded of human senti- 
ments, or inspire even the most straightforward of human 
actions “The truth,’’ as Algernon says in The Importance 
of Being Earnest," is rarely pure and never simple ’’ Butler 
begins by pointing out the difficulties m Hobbes’s account 
If, he says, it were true, then the most sympathetic people 
would also be the most nervous since, on Hobbes’s showing, 
they would be the people who were most apprehensively 
concerned for their own safety. This, however, is demon- 
strably not the case Moreover, while we admire those 
who are sympathetic, we are apt to despise those who 
are over-anxious about their own safety, the inference 
being that since sympathy and nervousness promote 
different reactions in other people, they must be recogniz- 
ably different states of consciousness in the person feeling 
them, A third objection is founded on the admitted fact 
that we are apt to feel more sympathy for the misfortunes 
of our friends than for those of strangers. If Hobbes is 
light, we must conclude that the distress of a friend makes 
us more anxious about ourselves than the distress of a 
stranger This, Butler contends, is not the case, and 
although this contention of his might plausibly be ques- 
tioned, it must, I think, be conceded that, although 



to see my friend run over in the street gives me more 
concern than I would feel if I saw the same accident 
happening to a sti anger, it is not true to say that my 
additional chstress is felt because the fact that it is my friend 
who is being run over makes me more anxious about myself, 
than I should have been, if it were a stranger 

Having disposed of the over-simplified egoist tbeorv, 
Butler develops his own analysis of the sentiment of pity 
The pity we feel for a fellow-being in distiess is, he bolds, 
compounded of, or perhaps I should say is accompanied 
by, three states of mind There is, first, thankfulness at 
the contrast presented by his condition and our own, 
there is, secondly, anxiety about our own condition — so 
far Butler subscribes to Hobbes’s egoistical analysis — and 
theie IS, thudlv, what Butler calls genuine sympathy 
This last element is distinguishable from the others and 
is not resolvable into them It is, m otlier words, a unique 
aspect of human experience. 

Butler proceeds to make some interesting strictures 
upon the state of mind responsible foi such a theory as 
that of Hobbes Hobbes is an exceedingly able man, 
what is more, theories which belong to the same 
type as Hobbes s theory, m that they seek to reduce the 
complexity of human motives and the variety of human 
states of consciousness to a single motive, namely, the 
motive of concern for the well-being of the agent, have 
from time to time been advanced by a number of exceed 
inglv able men Hedonism, as we shall see,i is the out- 
standing example of such a theory, and Hedonism has 
been aigued with force and subtlety by a long line of 
distinguished thinkers Yet both Egoism and Hedonism 
are plainly at variance with the dictates of common sense, 
so much so that, as Butler slyly remarks, nobody but a 
philosopher could have dreamed of maintaining anything 
quite so foolish Butler, a man of sound common sense, 
would, one imagines, have cordially subscribed to the 
definition of a “silly” theory suggested by a contemporary 
See Chapter XI. 
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English philosopher, Professor C D Broad, as one which 
could only have been put forward inside a philosophical 
class-1 oom 

Confusion between, the Ownership of an Impulse and 
Its Object. The mistake which Hobbes mates and, 
Butler would add, the mistake which all egoists and 
hedonists make, 13 in Butlers terminology to reduce the 
particular impulses and passions to different expressions 
of Self-love How does this mistaken reduction so ii equcntly 
come to be made^ It arises, Butler holds, ffom two con- 
fusions The first is a confusion between the ownership of an 
impulse and its object Now all impulses are owned by 
the self, but they do not all have for iheir object some 
change in the state of the self. Some do; others do not. 
Hunger, for example, is an impulse which has for its 
object some change m the state of the self Butler, m point 
of fact, says that the object of hunger is food, but this 
IS surely wrong The object of the housewife who is going 
to shop IS food The object of hunger is to tat food and, 
by so doing, to produce an alteration in the sensations 
experienced by the self, an alteration winch will substitute 
for the unpleasant sensations connected with hunger the 
pleasant sensations of eating and the pleasant sensation 
of repletion 

In fact, as Professor Broad has pointed out, the object 
of an impulse is never a person or thing, but is always, 
m so far as it has an object, to produce a change m the 
state of a person or a thing This correction does not 
affect Butler’s argument, W'hich is that only some of our 
impulses are self-regarding m the sense that they have 
as their object some change in the self Hunger is one 
such impulse, but sympathy is not, since sympathy has 
as its object the production of some change m the state 
of the person sympathized wnth Wlien we sympathize, 
we want to relieve the distress of the person who is the 
object of our sympathy Now Butler’s argument against 
Egoism is briefly this: the fact tliat all my impulses are 
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owned by me, that the'y are, m other words, my impulses, 
does not entitle me to draw the conclusion that they all 
ha’i'C for their object some change in my condition, some 
do and some do not It is precisely this conclusion that is 
falsely dra^vn by Egoism, 

The second confusion arises from the fact that the 
satisfaction of any of my impulses gives pleasure, and that 
the pleasure is my pleasure Now this is true both of those 
impulses that have for their object some change in me, 
and of those that have for their object some change in 
other people or in things for example, I am moved 
by the impulse of hunger or of lust, pleasure attends the 
satisfaction of my impulse and the pleasure in question 
is the ultimate object of mv impulse But if I am moved 
by sympathy or malice, while it is still true that pleasure 
attends the satisfaction of the impulse that moves me, 
the attainment of this pleasure is not its object. The object 
of sympathy is, as we have seen, the rehef of another’s 
distress, of malice the production of another’s misery It 
IS admitted that the satisfaction of these impulses brings 
pleasure to their owner, but to say that the enjoyment of 
this pleasure is his objtct in satisfying the impulse is to 
put the cart before the horse; for the pleasure cannot, it 
IS obvious, occur unless the impulse is satisfied, and the 
satisfaction of the impulse depends on the achievement 
of Its object. Where impulses such as those of sympathy 
and malice arc concerned, the object of the impulse is 
ex hypothesi something other than and prior to the pleasure 
which is dependent on the achievement of the object. 

The Fallacy of Egoism. The mistake which Egoism 
makes is, then, m Butler s view, to confuse the pleasure 
which attends the gratification of the impulse with the 
obj’ect upon the attainment of which the pleasure depends 
Butler might have added that there are many impulses, 
such as the impulse to sing in one’s bath, or to step out 
briskly on a frosty morning, or even to swear when annoyed, 
which, as I have already suggested, proceed from no 
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iJopscLOtis motive and have, therefore, no conscious object 
If the> have no conscious object, they do not have for their 
object the enjoyment of pleasure by the self, as Hedonism 
asserts, or the production of some change in the self, as 
Egoism asserts 

The general conclusion of Butler’s discussion is that no 
impulse has for its object the production of happiness for 
the self The production of happiness, for the seif, is the 
object of the principle of cool Self-love The pleasure 
which the satisfaction of impulses entails is thus a factor 
in the total happiness at which cool Self-love aims, but it 
IS not, therefore, the object aimed at by the impulses 
The relation of the impulses to cool Self-love is, in fact, 
that of a means to an end The impulses provide, as it 
were, the raw material of which the happiness aimed at 
by cool Self-love is the finished product 

Cool Self-love and Benevolence. These, as we have 
seen, are regarded by Butler as principles which in a 
properly regulated personahty, override the impulses 
They are concerned to maximize happiness, Self-love that 
of the self, Benevolence that of other people. As I am not 
proposing to summarize the whole of Butler’s ethical 
theory, but only to emphasize those parts of it which have 
played an important part m the development of ethical 
philosophy, I shall limit my treatment of these tw'O principles 
to an account of what is perhaps the most distinctive feature 
of Builer’s ethics, namely, ins attempted establishment of 
the identity of actions proceeding from the two principles 

Now cool Self-love and Benevolence are, Butler insists, 
different prmciples. If a man satisfies any impulse, if, for 
example, he gives way to any tendency to action, he will, 
as we have just seen, enjoy some pleasure By satisfying 
any impulse, therefore, we increase our own happiness and 
so mimster to cool Self-love, But there is no reason to 
suppose that by so doing wc necessarily increase the happi- 
ness of others We do not, in other words, by satisfymg 
our impulses necessarily fuither the dictates of Benevolence 
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Thus while no voluntary action of mine can be completely 
mimical to cool Self-love, however disastrous its ultimate 
effects may be, many of my actions ma^ be hostile to 
Benevolence. Thus, if I lose my temper and punch in the 
jaw the person responsible for my annoyance, cool Self-love 
will enjoy a certain amount of satisfaction, even if I am 
knocked down or sent to prison afterwards But there is no 
ground for supposing that anybody else necessarily derives 
any benefit from my action The principles being admittedly 
different, it might be supposed that the actions dictated 
by cool Self-love are different from, are, indeed, usually 
opposed to, those proceedmg from Benevolence Butler 
13 at pains to show that this is not the case If we scrupu- 
lously take into account all the foreseeable consequences 
of an action we shall, he says, discover that those actions 
which benefit other people are also those which produce 
the best results for ourselves, while those which harm 
other people are nearly all such as will harm the self 

That Actions which Harm Others Always (or nearly 
Always) Harm the Self, The contrary belief is, Butler 
thinks, due to another confusion, a confusion between 
means and ends Owing to the dominating part played 
by money in our civilization, we are apt to forget that 
money is not a good in itself, but is only a means to the 
attainment to other goods. Money, for example, is not life, 
although it is the counter which enables life to be dis- 
tributed socially: money is not happiness, although when 
used in certain ways it may produce happiness, and it is 
■very difficult to enjoy happmess without some money 
The confusion between means and ends seems in the case 
of money to be obvious enough, yet we are all guilty 
of making it on occasion, and some of us — ^misers, for 
example — are guilty of making it almost all the time 
Now it is perfectly true that, if I have a sum of money, 
the more of it I spend on myself, the less will I have to 
spend on other people So far, then, as money is concerned 
the dictates of Self-love and Benevolence do appear to 
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conflict, but It does not follow that they conflict when 
applied to the goods to which inone\ is a means If, for 
example, I spend four-fifths of a sum of money on myself, 

I shall probably obtain more happiness bv spending 
the remaimng one-fifth upon other people than by spending 
this too upon myself Hence it is not the case that the 
dictates of Sclf-lote and Benevolence necessarily conflict 
in regard to the goods obtained by money, although they 
do conflict in regard to money itself, which is the means to 
the attainment of such goods 

Butler adduces other arguments to show that the results 
of acting benevolently are nearly always such as are 
consonant with the dictates of Self-love, and that, mce. 
dersat when we act in such a way as to harm other people, 
we usually harm ourseKes He cites the case of revenge. 
In all ages poets and moralists have descanted on the 
disappointing results of vengeance. Apart from the feelings 
of remorse which usually follow a successful act of 
vengeance, the revengeful person often exposes himself 
to retaliation from the friends or relations of his victim 
Again, the man who is habitualK malicious, by making 
himself generally unpopular diminishes his own happiness 
by reason of the dislike m which he comes to be held In 
general, Butler argues, it is a shortsighted policy to injure 
other people. Such injury often oppears to conduce to 
our immediate advantage, but m the long run it will 
be found to injure ourselves as well as others 

Comment on Alleged Identity Between Conduct Dic- 
tated by Self-love and Benevolence. Butler prob- 
ably exaggerates the degree of coincidence between 
conduct respectively inspired bv Self-love and Benevolence, 
for It IS not difficult to imagine cases in which the two 
principles would be opposed. If, for example, I am ship- 
wrecked on a desert island with three companions and 
know (a) where there is a store of food sufficient to keep 
one person, but only one, alive for a week, and {b) that 
a ship will rescue me in a week, cool Self-love presumably 
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demands that I should not repeal the whereabouts of the 
store 01 food to my companions, while Benevolence would, 
I imagine, dictate the contrary course. Indeed, it may be 
said that, since to reveal the store of food would mean the 
death of all of us, the amount being inadequate to maintain 
four persons, while its secret consumption bv myself would 
preserve my own life, the obligation ^vhich I am under 
to promote the greatest amount of happiness on the 
whole, an obligation which the utihtarians were subse- 
quently to invoke,^ demands that I should keep the 
knowledge of the food to myself for, m addition to 
surviving, I may quite possibly live happily ever after 

It may be doubted, moreover, whether m a society of 
persons completelv devoid of Benevolence, Benevolence 
would ever pay, for Benevolence by A. only leads to the 
gratification of A's Self-love because and m so far as it 
tends to provoke a return m kind from its objects As the 
mystics would put it, the way to make people lovable is 
to love them 

But, as Butler points out, the motives of most people 
are mixed, acting neither fiom pure Self-love nor from 
puic Benevolence, they can usually be relied upon to 
repay benevolent conduct m others by benevolent conduct 
on their own part Thus it is a good general rule that in 
a normal society a benevolent action conduces to the 
advantage of the agent. 

That Happiness and Virtue often Coincide. Two 
deductions of interest may be drawn The first is that, if 
people would act benevolently more often than they do, 
the world would be a happier place, happier not only 
because of the benefits conferred by Benevolence upon its 
objects, but also because of the benefits which benevolent 
conduct brings to its agent. People, in other words, would 
have a better time, if they would only consent to be more 
virtuous. As with individuals, so with nations Many 
nations m pursuit of what they believe to be self-interest 
^ See Chapter IX, pp 332-336. 
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act malevolenJ> towards the*r neighbours. Tne policy 
pursued by France to'wards Germany in the years imme- 
diately succeeding the war owed its inspiration in almost 
equal degrees to malevolence and the desme for vengeance. 
The results show how much better it would have been for 
the French to have been guided by cool Self-loT-e Germany, 
maddened by the rejection of all her overtures for a 
sympathetic understanding, and outraged by the con- 
tinual breaking on the part of others of pledges which she 
had been compelled to observe, presently developed a 
militant intransigeance winch the French do right to feai 
In general, there is much to be said for Butler’s view 
that those actions which are the most hurtfiil to others, 
are never those which a man who aimed at the maximum 
happiness for himself would perform. The contrary is 
also true If men acted rationally, that is to say, m the wav 
which was most likely to brmg about the ends they desire, 
Utopia might well be reahzed But most men are actuated 
by impulses and passions which cloud drear judgment and 
persuade them that, by injurmg those whom they fear or 
dislike, they will advantage thcmselv’es It is one of the 
paradoxes of human conduct that men do not, as a general 
rule, act in a way which is calculated to advance their own 
interest from rational motives, although self-interest is one 
of the objects of rational desire It is only w'^hen they are 
actuated by generous motives which are as a rule indilferent 
to their own interest, that they in fact advance it. The para- 
dox arises from the fact that those actions which are likely 
to promote the maximum happiness of the self are usually 
identical with those which will be likely to benefit others, 
or, as Butler would sav, actions respectively dictated by 
the promptings of cool Self-love and Benevolence tend to 
be identical. 

The second deduction, one which Butler himself draws, 
is that, because of the close coincidence between the 
actions prompted by cool Self-love and Benevolence, it is 
often very difficult to say with certainty from which of the 
two principles a particular action does in fact proceed. 

Gm 
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MotiveS) as I remaried above, are usually mixed, and 
the prompting of many actions probably owes something 
to both principles What is more, it is often difficult to 
distinguish actions dictated by one or other of the two 
principles from those prompted by the particular impulses 
The practical coiollary of this difficulty of determining the 
nature of motives is, presumably, tolerance, for, where 
the motives by which people are actuated remain doubtful, 
It IS charitable to give them the benefit of the doubt 

Conscience. The ongmal purpose of this account of 
Butler's philosophy was, it will be remembered, to provide 
an illustration of the type of ethical theoiy known as 
ObjecUve-Iiituitiomsm It is by reason of his treatment of 
conscience that Butler qualifies as an objective-intmtiomst 
Conscience is, for Butler, the supreme faculty which, in 
a properly regulated nature, is m control of all the others 
Just as Self-love and Benevolence are in authority over 
the particular impulses and determine to what extent 
they may be gratified, so Conscience is in authority over 
both Self-love and Benevolence Butler treats Conscience 
under two aspects, the cognitive, or knowing, and the 
authoritative or prescribing The cognitive aspect of 
Conscience expresses itself in reflecting and judging 
Conscience, that is to say, reflects upon and judges the 
characters and motwes of human beings, but its reflections 
and judgments are informed by a particular land of 
interest It is interested m characters, actions and motives 
not for themselves, but only in so far as they can appro- 
priately be made the objects of moral judgment, in so 
far, in other words, as they are capable of being judged to 
be right or wrong. Many actions, for example the action 
of extracting from a full box of matches the match which 
IS next but three from the lefthand side of the box in the 
top row, are, Butler w'ould agree, ethically neutral and m 
them Conscience has no interest 

What are the grounds for postulating the existence 
of such a faculty^ Butler’s mam grouud is that we do 
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habituahy me such words as light and duty , and that 
these words have a meaning for us Moreover, we are 
enabled by reSection to distinguish the meaning of these 
words from that of words whose meaning is allied but 
different For example, we distmguish betv.een a right 
action and an expedient action; between a wrong action 
and one which w'as srell-intentioned, but whose conse- 
quences turned out to be unfortunate, between injuring 
a person intentionally and unintentionally. There must, 
then, says Butler, be a faculty' which recognizes these 
meanings and distinguishes these differences, just as there 
must be a faculty — that of vision — which distinguishes 
red from blue 

The Notion of Merit or Desert. Conscience, as But- 
ler describes it, is far removed from the blind, instinctive 
faculty whose uncontrolled operations are responsible 
for so much blame, remorse and mortification, in ordinary 
life. One knows only too well the people who are ready 
to invoke the dictates of their “consciences,” whenever 
they want an excuse for being disagreeable . Butler’s 
Conscience is a highly reasonable and reflective faculty. 
It IS prepared to make allowances and to take account 
of circumstances For example, when making its judgment 
upon the moral worth of actions, Conscience takes account 
of merit or desert Let us suppose, for instance, that we see 
A hurting B Lacking information as to the reason of 
A’s action, Conscience cannot but feel an instinctive 
disapproval, but befoic passing a final verdict an 
enlightened conscience would insist on all the information 
relevant to a judgment of disapproval being available 
Suppose, for example, that B had committed a serious 
and unprovoked offence against A, then it might be 
thought that B's present suflFeimgs constituted a well-merited 
punishment for his unprovoked offence Because, in other 
words, Conscience judges a particular punishment to be 
merited, it may approve of an action of which in other 
circumstances it would disapprove 
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The notion of merit or desert w'hicti requires us when 
judging actions, especially those of a retributive type, to 
take into account the past relations between the person acting 
and the person who suffers, or benefits from, the action, 
figures piominently in wiitmgs on ethics We must, it is 
obvious, W’hen. passing moral judgment, take all the cir- 
cumstances into account, a fact which makes it extremely 
difficult to say preasely what it is that, in the case 
of a moral judgment, is to be regarded as the object 
of the judgment I shall develop this point on a later page ’• 

Conscience, again, must, Butler insists, when passing 
judgment upon actions, take into account the character 
and disposition of the agent You would naturally expect 
different behaviour froip. a lunatic and from a sane man, 
from a savage and a civilized man, from a child and an 
adult. In judging, therefore, whether the action is such 
as the agent ought to have done, Conscience must con- 
sider what may reasonably be expected of him Consaence 
must, m othei woids, judge by the standard appropriate 
to the behaviour of the person whose actions are in question 
The notion of standard entails that of ideal Butler’s sug- 
gestion IS, then, that we shall have in our minds, when 
judging, some ideal conception of the savage, the civilised 
man, the child and the adult, and then consider how 
far the conduct under judgment appioximates to it 

The Authority of Conscience. More important than 
the cognitive is the authoritative aspect of Conscience 
In the account of Aristotle's ethics^ I included a discussion 
of the parts played by reason and feeling respectively 
in the motivation of action, mentioning in particular 
Anstotle’s general view that it is desire that sets the ends 
of our actions, while reason plans the steps for their 
attainment The question, what part of our natures is it 
that IS responsible for our actions, is highly important for 
ethical theory, if only because, as I shall try to show ra 

^ See Chapter Vtll, pp 287-293 

®See Chapter IV, pp iio-ii6 
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the next chapter, ^ the possibility of free wall tuins upon the 
ansiver that we give to it It is plausible to suppose that 
we arc not responsible for our feelings, and if feeling alone 
can motivate action, we axe not, it would seem, responsible 
for our actions In endoiving Gonscien.ce with authority 
over action, Butler is thus taking sides on an important 
controversial issue, for what, m effect, he is saying is that 
Conscience has not merely the cognitive property of 
recogmzing what is right and what wrong, but also what 
may be called an “inchning ’ property, the property, 
that IS to say, of being able strongly to incline or motivate 
us to do what is recognized to be right I say “stiongly 
to incline or motivate ’, smce if we were absolutely obliged 
to do what Conscience prescribed, there would be no 
freedom and, therefore, no such thing as moral worth 
Conscience, Self-love, Benevolence — all these pronounce 
upon the desirability or otherwise of certain courses of 
action, approving or disapproving according to their 
lights; but while Self-love disapproves on the ground 
that a particular action is imprudent, and Benevolence on 
the ground that it is immical to the happiness of others. 
Conscience alone disapproves because it is wTong 

Butler’s Hierarchy of Faculties. Butler arranges his 
three principles in a hierarchy. Conscience is, as we have 
seen, the supreme principle, whethei, therefore, it does 
or does not control the other two, it always ought to do so, 
and in an ideal personality it always would do so If 
Self-love and Benevolence conflict, there is nothing in the 
nature of either to give it authority over the other, but 
Conscience is endowed with an over -riding authority, and, 
if we will to invoke it, it will always answer our call We 
can, that is to say, by means of Conscience, alw^ays check 
over-indulgence in either cool Self-love or in Benevolence, 
in cool Self-lov’e on the ground that over-indulgence 
is selfish, in Benevolence on the ground that we aie being 
tempted to neglect our own health and happiness, or even 
^See Chapter VII. pp 267-271 
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the obligation which we have to de\ elop our own person- 
alities, enlarge our intellects and develop our tastes, 
because of our absorption in work for the vv'clfare of others 
Foj, as Butler points out, even Benevolence can be over- 
done, though Its excess is neither so frequent nor so blame- 
worthy as that of Self-love It is not so frequent, because 
there is a general tendency to love oneself more than to 
love others; it is not so blameworthy, because in a society 
in Trthich too few are benevolent, that is to say in every 
society that has ever existed, an excess of Benevolence 
on the part of some does in fact conduce to the welfare of 
most. Excess of Benevolence is, nevertheless, blameworthy 
as tending to destroy the right 1 elation between the diffeient 
elements in human nature upon which Butler has insisted 
as the foundation of virtue It is the business of Conscience, 
the over-ndmg principle, to maintain this right relation 

Contemporary Neglect of Conscience. Conscience 
has tended to fall into neglect in the twentieth century, 
partly because it was overworked m the nineteenth In the 
nineteenth century, elder persons habitually invoked Con- 
science to justify their natural dislike of seeing their 
juniors participating in enjoyments which age or lack of 
cliarm denied to themselves In the twentieth centurj^ 
they tend to explain it away altogether, and, instigated 
thcicto by psycho-analysis, profess to find its origins in 
feelings of guilt born of inhibitions and renunciations in 
early childhood “Conscience,” Freud defines as “the 
result of instinctual renunciation, or,” he continues, 
"Renunciation (externally imposed) gives nse to con- 
science, w'hich then demands further renunciations ” 
Subjective-Intmtiomsm, as we shall see in Chapter 
regards Conscience as a form of inherited instinct which 
prompts the individual to pet form those actions which 
will conduce to the advantage of the society to which he 
belongs, or rather — for tbeie is often a time lag before 
the dictates of Conscience conform to the ne\y needs of 
1 See Chapter X, pp 373-378. 
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a changing society — of tne society to which his ancestors 
belonged Conscience is in fact, on this view, society s 
spy planted in the individual’s soul 

Such theories deny that Conscience is a unique faculty, 
and analyse it into simpler and more primitive elements. 
Just as It might be said that there are by nature no such 
things as omelettes in the world, but only their constituent 
eggs and buttei , so psycho-analysts, subjective-intuitiomsts 
and many modern psychologists are inchned to say that 
there is by nature no such thing as Conscience in the 
human make-up, but onlv instincts, renunciations of 
instincts and feelings of gmlt arising horn such renunci- 
ations These vievis are at once the prop and the mirror 
of the tendency of the times, which is to deny the existence 
of innate moral faculties invested with unique and absolute 
authority. To those who are steeped in contemporarv 
psychological views, Butler’s doctrines cannot but appear 
to be unduly naite and simple. Theie are, ho\*’ever, iwo 
elucidatorv comments to be made which, by quahfying 
the apparent simplicity of Butler's doctrine on the subject 
of Conscience, may have the effect of rendering it more 
acceptable 

The Economical Use of Conscience First, Butler 
does not maintain that every detail of our lives ought to 
be regulated by Conscience, on the contrary, he suggests 
that, the more Conscience iS kept in the background, the 
better It is a commonplace upon whose sigmficance I 
shall touch later, ^ that the best way to obtain happiness 
is not deliberately to seek it Similarly with moral virtue, 
the best way to achieve it is not to keep its importance 
constantly in mind; that way priggishness lies It is bad 
for our tempei aments to be continually taking our moial 
tempeiatures 

Butler is fully alive to these dangers His ideal is not 
that our actions should be constantly ‘‘vetted’’ by Con- 
science. but that they should be such as Conscience would 
^ See Chapter XI, pp 402-409, 
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approve, if it vetted them We should, that is to say, 
habitually act from Self-love or from Benevolence or from 
one of the particular impulses, but, Butler adds, in a 
properly regulated nature such action would be in ac- 
cordance with the dictates of Conscience, should it be 
called upon to judge them A brief presentation of 
Butler’s scheme would, therefore, run as follows The 
particular impulses supply the law materials of good and 
evil, these raw materials are m the liist instance organized 
into what we know as character by cool Self-love and 
Benevolence, and cool Self-love and Benevolence are 
themselves supervised and legulated by Conscience The 
good man is not one who is constantly taking stock of his 
actions and submitting them to the bar of moral enquiry, 
vMth a view to determining w/hether the approved i elation 
between the impulses, the two principles and Conscience 
has in fact been observed, he is one who habitually docs 
what is right, without stopping to think whether it is 
right or not. Conscience is, indeed, in him like the good 
headmaster or business manager, who can absent himself 
from his school or business in the reasonable assurance 
that everything will go on in just the same way as it would 
have done had he been present Thus Butler would agree 
with Aristotle that goodness of character is “a settled 
condition of the soul”,^ which naturally and habitually 
expresses itself m actions of a certain sort, these being 
the actions of winch Conscience would approve, even 
though It is not actually called upon to deliver judgment 
In the second place, Butler does not, of course, maintain 
that Conscience always is in control, all that he says is 
that in a properly regulated nature it ought to be in 
control, and that in any nature, howevei debased, it is 
always possible for it to assume control Butler maintains, 
in other words, that we are free, free, that is to say, to go 
wrong, but also fiee, however much we may have gone 
wo’ong, to recover our ground and begin to go right. He 
sees in fact that morality depends upon the freedom of 
^ See Chapter IV, p 99 
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the willj for if we could only do irhat is right, morality, 
as we l^now it, would not exist But equall-j, it would not 
exist if, having done ivrong, and done wrong habitually, 
we could not repent and reform, for the conception of 
moral obligation implies that, if we ought to do a thing, 
we aiwats can do it This conception we must now' considei 
in the foim m which it was developed hy its most foith- 
right exponent, Immanuel Kant (1724-1804), whom 
many would, consider to be the most important, not only 
of the objcctive-intuitiomsts, but of all writers upon the 
subject of ethics The question of the possibility of human 
freedom will be discussed m the next chaptei. 

'-'"ill. KANT 

Metaphysical Significance of Kant’s Moral Theory'. 
Kant’s moral philosophy is intimately bound up ivith, 
his metaphysics, nor can it be adequately understood 
apart from his theory of the nature of the universe as a 
■whole Those who wish to obtain a general understanding 
of this theory, will find an outhne of it in Chapter XIV 
of my Guide to Philosophy, For the purpose of the present 
discussion, the reader must be content with the bald state- 
ment that Kant divides the univetse into t\TO parts or 
worlds There is, he holds, the world of things as they are 
in themselves, and there is the world of things as they 
appear to us The second world is necessarily and always 
different from the first, smee in knowing things the human 
mind changes them, imposmg upon them a framework 
of qualities and relations which they do not possess in 
themselves’ Just as a man -who was born ^vlth a pair of blue 
spectacles permanently affixed to his nose would assert 
that eveiytliing was blue, and just as the blueness would, 
nevertheless, not belong to the things which he saw but 
would be a quahty imposed upon them by the conditions 
under which he saw them — ^that he should see them to 
be blue would, in fact, be a condition of his seeing them 
at all— so, Kant _held, everything we know possesses 
Gi 
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properties derived from the human mind These properties 
the human mind has imposed upon it m the process 
of knouang it. Examples of such properties are those of 
quality and quantity, the property of being the cause of 
something and the effect of something else, and the pro- 
perties of being in space and in time As a consequence, 
we never know anything as it really is, we only know it as 
it appears. 

To this extent eveiybody is enclosed within the horizon 
of an environment which his own mmd has at least partially 
constructed Outside this environment he can know 
nothing, since in the v'ery act of trvmg to know it he would 
impose upon it the categories of his mind, and so bring 
within the circle of his self-made world that which he was 
trying to know The word “know” is, however, in this 
connection, to be interpreted in a limited sense as denoting 
what philosophers call more technically cognition, that is, 
to say, knowledge of things, ideas and truths It stands for 
the activity of the mind's strictly intellectual faculties, but 
it by no means covers all its faculties In particular, it does 
not cover the moral faculty Now moral experience, 
Kant maintains, is itself a kind of knowledge, for we know 
m moral experience, and know quite indubitably, what we 
ought to do whether we m fact do it or not, and, in so far 
as we have this moral knowledge, we make contact, m 
Kant s view, with the world of things as they really are ' 
Mora) experience is, therefore, for Kant, of the greatest 
metaphysical significance, since it and it alone provides 
for human consciousness a way out of the limiting circle 
of the world of things as they appear to us, and into the 
world of things as they really are 

Kant’s Psychological Theory. Kant’s reasons for at- 
tributing to the moral faculty this peculiar significance 
are briefly as follows He divides man's psychological 
faculties into three mam groups, the senses, the intellect, 
and the wall. The^ senses and the intellect are, as I have 
said, precluded from a direct knowledge of reality by their 
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mtroauction of a mental element into the raw material 
of experience an element ivhicb. is contributed by the mind 
and IS present from the first Thus, sensuous experience and 
intellectual knowledge both give information about a 
w'orld which tve have partly constiucted But, tv hen we 
n ill something, we obtam, Kant held, a kind of knowledge 
which IS neither sensuous nor intellectual We are not in 
w illing making contact ith a world of things as they appear 
to us, upon which we have imposed the properties of our 
own minds, nor do our moral expeiiences reach us through 
the forms of space and time The exercise of the \n.ll is a 
free actmty in wrtue of which we can use our sensuous 
and intellectual knowledge as we please. It brings also a 
sense of emancipation from the law of cause and effect 
which dominates the world of things as they appear to us, 
no less than from the laws of logical necessity which con- 
strain the operations of the reason 

The Seif from the Standpoint of tire Sciences. In 
so far as we act in accordance with desire, Kant held that 
we are not free He pointed out that, if we consider our 
actions from the points of view of biology, of anthropology, 
or of psychology, it is very difficult to resist the conclusion 
that they are determined The biologist sees a man as a 
member of a particular species which happens to have 
evolved, endowed with a general inheritance of impulse, 
faculty, and desire, which is characteristic of his species 
The anthropologist sees him as a member of a particular 
race which has reached a ceitam stage of development, 
possessing the intellectual and emotional equipment 
appropriate to that race at that stage of development 
The psychologist applies to the individual a mode of treat- 
ment similar to that which the biologist applies to the 
species and the anthropologist to the race. He treats him 
as a being endow'ed initially wntli a certain psychological 
and physiological make-up He is scheduled as having 
such and such congenital tendencies which develop in 
such and such an environment, and he is pictured, as a 
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result, as growing up intr> an adult person possessing such 
and such a nature with such and such tastes, prepossessions, 
prejudices, desires, and thoughts. These, taken in sum, 
determine both the contents of his consciousness and the 
actions in which they express themselves An analysis 
of the individual along these lines has already been sug- 
gested in a preceding chapter, and, inevitably, its 
outcome is the philosophical doctrine of self-determinism 
sketched in Chapter IV ^ To these analyses of the self 
by the methods of the various special sciences Kant was 
prepared to subscribe In so far as human beings are 
considered from the point of \'iew of biology, anthiopology 
and psychology, m so far, that is to say, as they are con- 
sidered from the standpoint of the special sciences, there 
can, he held, be no doubt of then complete subjection to 
the lau of cause and effect They are, therefore, com- 
pletely determined. “Man,” Kant wrote, “is one of the 
phenomena of the sense world, and he, too, is in so far one 
of the nature causes •whose causality must stand under 
empirical laws. As such, he must have an empincal 
nature . ” A man s every-day personality is, in other 

words, Itself a member of the world of things as they appear 
and is, therefore, to this extent not entirely real. But there 
IS, Kant held, another self, which Kant called the trans- 
cendental self,” by \artue of which man participates m the 
world of things as they are "" 

Introduction of the Conception of Ought Now it is 
the transcendental self which is the source of moral experi- 
ence. As such, it is sharply distinguished from what Kant 
called the “empnical self,” ■w'hich is the self of every-day 
experience, and is a chaos of •wishes and desires As creatures 
of desire ■we belong to the world of things as they appear, 
and our feelings and actions are as completely determined 
as the movements of matter m the physical 'world. But when 
we act in accordance -with the law winch our moral will 
prescribes, ■w’e escape from the world of appearance and 
1 See Chapter IV, pp 111-116. 
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establisli contact mth reality In so faxj in fact, as a man 
■Wilis freely in accordance ixath the la-ws of kis o'wn natmCj 
he IS a member of the world of things as they are^ that 
IS to say, he ivills as a member of reaht^c 

For, Kant points out, the feeling of moral obligation 
IS something which cannot be accounted for by an ex- 
amination of the world of things as they appear Psychology 
can tell us what we are and what we want to do , it cannot 
tell us what we ought to be and what it is our duty to do. 
Thus the conception of “ought” is on an entirely different 
plane from the conception of ‘ is”. It presupposes that 
when we have finished wtli our analysis of a man’s ante- 
cedents and character, the analysis which tells us ivhat he is, 
and how, in virtue of the fact that he is ivhat he is, he is 
naturally disposed to act, w'e can still assume that it is 
in his power to act differently We can still say, ‘Ves, 
I agree that, given his heredity and constitution, he had a 
strong instinctive disposition to act in this way and every 
justification for obeying his natural disposition, neverthe- 
less, I still maintain that he ought to have acted in t}iat 
way’, and in saying that ‘he ought to have acted in that 
way’, we are also implying that he was fiee to act ‘in 
that wav’, since it is nonsense to say that a man ought to 
do what he cannot do. The consciousness of moral ob- 
ligation IS thus ‘“inextricably bound up with the con- 
consciousness of the freedom ’ of the seif that wills, which 
IS the transcendental self One knows, Kant msisted, 'that 
one can act because one is conscious that one ought, and 
thus one knows m oneself the freedom which — -without 
the moral law— had remained unknown ’* It is for this 
reason that Kant, m speaking of the obhgation to do one s 
duty, employs the phrase “the categorical imperative”. 
Whereas most of our actions are conditioned by an “if” — 
^we want so and so, -we must act in such and such a way 
— and so are ‘’Ii-ypotheticaliy determined”, the obhgation 
to do our duty is governed by no such condition We ought, 
■we feel, to do it, whether we -w'ant to do it or not, and we 
shall continue to feel this, even if we habitually fail to do it. 
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Uniqueness of the Concept of Ought. Uow this 
consciousness of “ought” is a unique fact, a fact of a kind 
\irluch IS not anywhere to be found in the world of things 
as they appear ‘ Obligation," Kant says, “expiesses a 
sort of necessity which occurs nowhere else in nature 

It IS impossible that anytlung m nature ought to bi other 
than in fact it is In tiuth, obhgation — if one has before 
one’s eyes only the succession in nature — has simply and 
solely no meaning We can as little ask what ought to 
happen in nature as what attributes a circle ought to hav?e " 
It 13 because it recognizes the validity of ‘ ought”, that 
Kant gives a unique position to what he calls the good 
will, which IS the somce of moral action “There is," he 
maintains, “nothing m the world — nay, even beyond 
the world, nothing conceivable, which can be legarded 
as good without qualification, saving alone a good will " 
The moral will is thus, bv viitue oi the obligation that 
it rccogmzes, placed outside the causal sequence which, 
operates universally m the world of things as they appear 
Nor can its content, that is to say, the couise of action 
which It prescribes, be derived from reflection upon things 
as they appear The very tact that it takes no account of 
likes and dislikes, that it is indifferent to circumstances, 
suggests that it is not the refiection of likes and dishkes 
or the product of circumstances Whence, then, is it 
derived? ^ant answers, from the nature of man regarded 
as a moral being Hence man as a moral being is not 
an inhabitant of the world of things as they appear, but 
is a member of the w'orld of things as they are For this 
reason, when he obeys the moral law, he is spoken of as 
obeying a law that comes from himself—from himself, 
that IS to say, considered as a real and rational being 
and not as a member of the world of causes and effects 
This obedience to the moral law, which is also moral free- 
dom, IS something winch cannot be explained. For ex- 
planation is the work of understanding, and w'hatever 
the understanding understands, assumes, just because it 
ts understood, the status of a member of the world of things 
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as they appear, and is ex kypothesi therefoie, something 
other than moral obligation and the moral law -which 
obligation recognizes. 

Nevertheless, the sense of moral obligation is a fact, a 
fact which, Kant has tried to sho^\, derives its authoiity 
from the real world, the corollary being that, in \irtue 
of our ability to recognize its promptings and obev' its 
commands, we, in respect of om moral selves, own mem- 
bership of that world. 

Such, m outline, is Kant’s theory of morals Its strength 
lies in the distinction rvhich we do undoubtedly make 
between 13 and oughi; between what is the case and ivhat 
ought to be ^n the world that -we know by means of the 
senses and the intellect we can only, Kant asserts, find fact 
Such a world cannot, then, contain a basis for the notion 
of ought, yet -we do undoubtedly recognize “oughts” 
Therefore, the source of these “oughts” must lie in some 
world other than that revealed to the senses and kn own by 
the inte] lect, and it must be by means of a unique faculty 
that we recogmze them This faculry, which Kant calls ‘ the 
moral will,’ not only recognizes, but feels an obligation to 
act in accordance with the dictates of the ought” which 
It recogmzes The obligation, however, though it is ahvays 
open to us to give heed to it, is never compulsory, for not 
only is the moral will free m respect of its deliverances, but 
w e are free to obey it or not as we pleas^ 

What the Moral Will Prescribes So far, w-e have 
learnt only that we ought to act in the way ivhich the 
moral will prescribes Can we give any indication of what 
it does prescribe^ Kant held that we could ,'What the 
moral -utII prescribes is that we should act m every case 
upon general principles which are intuitively recogmzed 
to be mora lly binding. ^These general principles are of the 
kind which every man acknowledges irrespective of his 
needs and circumstances , for example, that lying is WTong, 
that promises should be kept, that kmdness is better than 
cruelty, honesty bettei than deceit, and so forth 
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Nor are they zn any way opposed to reason On the 
contrary, if we investigate the deliverances of our moral w^dls 
by means of reason, we reali2e that the general principles 
which the will prescribes are the only ones which are not 
self-contradictoiy.’ There Is, for example, no contradiction 
inherent in the precept that everybody should tell the truth, 
but if everybody tv ere to lie, nobody would believe any- 
body else, and there would be no point, therefore, in lying 
This IS what Kant means by saying that wrong conduct 
IS self-contradictorv, it cannot be universalized without 
stultifying itself Hence Kants famous precept “ ‘‘Act 
only according to that maxim which you can at the same 
time will to be a universal law ” 

Evil Parasitic upon Good. Kant is here emphasizing 
an important truth. All wrong action, as I have had 
occasion to point out in another connection,^ is paiasitic, 
parasitic, that is to sav, upon light action. Consider, for 
example, the above-mentioned case of lying Lying, I 
pointed out in the earlier discussion, is only profitable to 
some people because most people tell the truth For the 
object of the liar is to get credence for his statement, the 
extent to which he will succeed m doing this depends upon 
the amount of credence which people habitually give to 
the statements made to them, and this in its turn will 
depend upon the general amount of tiuth-telhng in the 
community Thus the more frequently most people tell the 
truth, the more profitable does lying become for the few 
■who do not Similarly wath honesty; if everybody were 
dishonest, nobody would trust anybody else and dishonesty, 
which depends for its success upon people’s willingness to 
trust their fellows, would cease to pay Dishonesty, m 
short, only pavs the few, when it does pay them, because 
the many are habitually honest. The case of theft illustrates 
the same truth If everybody were a burglar, there -u'ould 
be nothing to steal, and the occupation of burgling ■would 
therefore, cease to be profitable It is only because most 
^ See the discussion m Chapter I, pp 39, 40 
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people are prepared to accumulate property by lawful 
methods, that it is worth while for some people to tr]- and 
disembarrass them of it by unlawful ones. 

The fact that evil is in this sense parasitic upon good, 
that It IS, in other words, the prevalence of good conduct 
among the many that makes bad conduct attractive to some, 
has a pohtical significance, to which I shall have occasion 
to refer to m a later chapter relating to the coeicive 
function of the State * 

Its present relevance is to serve as an illustration of Kant’s 
general principle, that moral conduct can be umversalized 
without contradiction, while immoral conduct cannot. 
Hence, he says, we should always act in a way such that 
we can tvill everybody else to act in the same way with- 
out producing conflict or contradiction 

Not Making Exceptions m the Self’s Favour. Kant’s 
maxim has a further significance A great part of what w e 
call WTong action consists in doing m one s own person 
something that one would reprobate in another Every- 
body recognizes certain duties, even if it is only the dutv 
to promote his own maximum self-development When 
one acts in a way which one beheves to be wrong, pre- 
ferring the indulgence of one’s own desires to following 
the dictates of the moral imperatne, one is condoning m 
oneself a deviation from moral rules which one would 
censure in another One is, that is to say, making an 
exception m one’s own favour But if everybody habitually 
made exceptions in his own favour, ordered society would 
rapidly become impossible Toi example, I may permit 
myself to travel on a special occasion wathout a 1 ail way 
ticket because, let us say, I have no money, or because 
I want to spend whatever money I have on something 
else, but if everybody habitually indulged himself m this 
wav at the expense of the railway company, the company 
would go bankrupt and railway travel would cease Kant, 
therefore, makes the point that it is chai acteristic of moral 
^ See Chapter XIX, pp 778-781 
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rules, that they should apply equally to everybody We are 
all, m short, equal before the moral law Ir is no excuse, 
he holds, for breaking it, to say that one is ‘ speciall’y 
circumstanced” or “peculiaily tempted” One has to ask 
oneself, what would be the effect if everybody were to 
make similar excuses on his own behalP Thus it is a 
sign of moral conduct that it can be universalized, that is, 
observed by everybody without producing an impossible 
situation, it is a sign of immoral conduct that it cannot 

That People should be treated as Ends, never merely as 
Means A further maxim which Kant deduces from 
the nature of the moral law is the following ‘|Act so that 
you treat humanity, in your oivn person and in The person 
of everyone else, always as an end as well as a means, 
never merely as a means ” In virtue of their possession 
of a moral faculty, human beings aie, as we have seen, 
participatois in leality, they aie, that is to say, fiom 
KanPs point of view, ‘‘ends in themselves”, It follows 
that w'e are never justified in treating them as if they 
were merely means to ends beyond tliemselves, as stepping- 
stones, for example, m a career prompted bv ambition, 
as instruments for the satisfaction of sexual desire, or as 
objects for the gratification of sadistic instincts. To take 
vengeance on a person for one’s own satisfaction, or to 
waste a person’s life in mmistering to one’s own comfort, 
IS to use that person as a means to an end beyond himself 
But, Kant insists, there is no end which can justify such a 
subordination, for there is no end that is ultimately and 
absolutely valuable save moral w'orth, and it is moral 
worth which is impaired when a person is treated otlier- 
wise than as an end The State, then, is never justified 
in treating a citizen solely as the instrument of its pur- 
poses ^ 

Strength of Kant’s Position. Kant’s insistence on the 
absolute character of the moral imperative is apt to sound 
^ See Chapter XIX, pp 803-806, for an expansion of this statement 
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a Iittie strangely to modern ears l\etcithelcss, his position 
has considerable force. This is due to its undoubted success in 
providing an under sLandable account of the significance oi 
the word 'ought”, and a reasonable explanation of the 
feeling of moral obligation for winch the woid ‘ ought’ 
stands 'I w'ant to do this ‘ I have a stiong temptation 
to do this ‘ I shall grow rich, powerful or popular by 
doing this”, I shall be happy if I do this”, ‘ I shall 'get 
aw'ay ik-ith it’ if I do this ’ — none of these statements 
needs to be explained to us before we can understand 
Its Significance But i/hen we proceed to add, ‘ Neverthe- 
less, I ought to do that”, the position is different. Some 
explanation of the w ord ‘ought is, it is obvious, i equired 
Nor IS It readily forthcoming Examine the world around 
us, explore physical nature, analyse and describe human 
society, and you wail accumulate information about what 
IS you wall, in short, ascertam fads But -^ou will not dis- 
covei what should he, the inlbniiatxon that you obtain 
will not include ’ oughts" The most elaborate examination 
of fact will not be found to yield a single ‘ ought ”1 'Whence, 
then, do “ougnts” derive'^ Kant’s explanation' is that 
they arise, or rather that the recogmtion of thera arises 
in a part of our being by virtue of which w'e parpcipate 
in a wot Id ocher than the w'orld of fact, m the everyday 
sense of the woid ‘ fact ’. The notion of moral obligation 
comes to us, m other words, fi-om leality, and m and 
through it alone do we make contact vath reality 5 This 
explanation covers very satisfactorily the moral experience 
of simple and umnstructed persons For this, as I pointed 
out aboved often expresses itself in judgments which 
possess a directness and authority lacking in those of more 
sophisticated people- The moral experience which leads 
them to pass tliese judgments is, it is obvious, fresh and 
vivid Smee we are unable to trace the source of these 
judgments to reflection upon the principles of conduct, 
or estimates of social consequences, it seems reasonable 
to regard the experience which gives use to them and the 
See pp. 176, 177. 
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faculty Wiiicli makes them as innate and essential parts of 
the nature of the peison judging Kant’s account, which 
ascribes the origin of moral judgments, to a pait of 
our natures whereby we participate in reality, makes 
admirable protasion for this characteristic of directness 
and immediacy 

Wrong Acaon Never an End in Itself Ihe theory 
denies another source of strength from the sharp distinc- 
tion which it drat vs between what are termed categorical 
and hypothetical imperatives The imperatives of desire 
aie, it affirms, hypothetical in the sense that they all 
depend upon an if . ‘Do this,’ they say, ‘if you want so 
and so ‘ What they do not say is, ‘Do this for its own sake 
and for no other reason at all ’ Yet this precisely is ivhat, 
according to Kant, the moral imperatn e does say It is a 
characteristic of moial action, in other words, that v'e are 
wilLng to regard it as an end in itself That this distinc- 
tion between categorical and hypothetical impel atives 
does correspond to an admitted fact of experience is, I 
think, clear Actions of the kind which are usually termed 
immoral are always prompted by some motive other than 
the motive to perform the action They aie always, in 
other words, means to an end beyond themselves We 
tell a he because we want to deceive somebody We forge a 
cheque because we w'ant to obtain money to which we are 
not lawfully entitled We do somebody a bad turn because 
we want to pay off a grudge But moral action serves no 
particular purpose beyond the action While we require 
an incentive to tell a he, we require none to tell the truth , 
It is, we feel, the noimal and natural thing to do Similarly, 
we tend to act honestlyq unless w'e have a particular reason 
for being dishonest We help a person who is in distress, 
unless there is some factor of pcrsonail inconvenience or 
danger to deter us Other things being equal, m short, 
■we do what we ought to do, because doing what -we 
ought to do IS intuitively recognized by us to be an end 
in itself The fact that other tilings rarely are equal should 
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not blind us to the existence of this natural tendency to 
pursue what Socrates ivould have called the Good 
The truth that WTong conduct requires an incentive, 
right conduct none, illustrates and reinforces Kant s dis- 
tinction between the categorical and the h^'potheticai 
impel atives The moial Iai\, as he ivould say, takes no 
account of consequences; it is obeyed, when it is obeyed, 
for its own sake, whereas action prompted by desire always 
has lu view the achievement of some end beyond the action. 

Criticism of Kant’s Moral Theory 
(i) That Kant Gives no Guide to Duty A general 
ciiticism of the doctrines ’vhich objecnve-intuxtionists hold 
in common will be found in Chapter VIII. The vieivs of 
Kant are, however, so distinctive that they are entitled to 
consideration in their own nght, apart from the general 
doctrines which they exemplify Of the many senous 
objections to which Kant’s moral theory is exposed, the 
majoiity are in the nature of criticisms of his general 
metaphysical position, with its sharp separation between 
the world of things as they are and the world of things 
as they appear, rather than of his ethical doctiines proper. 
These it is beyond the scope of the present book to discuss, ^ 
yet, since the ethical theory entails the metaphysical, they 
are in trutli criticisms of the one no less than of the other. 

Other criticisms, hownver, apply specifically to the 
ethical ‘doctrine Three of these may be mentioned. 

In an earlier chapter,^ I urged that the problem of ethics 
is a double one , there is the problem of how to do youi 
duty, and the problem of how to find out what your duty 
is In the discussion referred to, I criticized Socrates’s 
doctrine that virtue is knowledge on the ground that, 
while it made ample provision foi the recognition of the 
Good, it did not deal with the problem of our frequent 
failure to pursue the Good that we recogmze, that, in 

^ Some account of them will be found ui my Ctads to Philosophy, 
Chapter XfV 

^ Chapter II, pp 42-46. 
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short, giving a satisfactory accovnt of the problem 

of insight. It made no pioviaon for the problem of i/ill 
To see the better yet to perform the worse, is an all too 
lamiliar human experience It is not enough to hnow the 
Good; ye must will to perform it 
Kant’s theory, which remedies the omission of Sociates s, 
is guilty of an omission no less serious, for, while giving 
an adequate account of will, it is seriously defective m 
Its account of insight. Granted that I know my duty, 
Kant tells me why 1 ought to do it He reveals, in fact 
the source and authority of moral obligation, but he does 
not tell me how I am to know it Now this, the problem 
of insight, is, as I have already pointed out, no less fie- 
quentl)/ a source of moral difficulty than is the problem of 
will Hamlet’s problem is not that of a man who does 
not want to do his duty, it is the problem of a man who 
cannot find out what his duty* is In ordinal y life Hamlet’s 
problem is constantly arising, so constantl’^, that, for raany 
people, especially those of good character, it is the major 
problem oi ethics The world is full of well-meaning people 
who are desperately anxious to do right, yet only too often 
because of bad judgment do wrong Indeed, theie is con- 
siderable ground for the view that most of the world’s ills 
are due not to the hardness of men’s hearts, but to the 
thickness of their heads War, foi example, has probably 
been responsible for more human suffering than has any 
other smgle activity of our species, yet it is the tiagedy of 
war, as Sir Norman Angell has pointed out, that it is fought 
not by bad men for selfish ends, believing themselves to 
be wrong, but by good men for altruistic ends, passionately 
convinced that they are right To act rightly, m short, 
we need not only good intentions but good judgment, 
not only will but insight And my fiist criticism is that, 
while emphasizing the importance of will, Kant’s theory 
neglects the importance of insight 

(2) That Kxnt’s Formulae for Right Conduct 
ARE Unnecessary Kant might perhaps reply that he 
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has endeavoured by a series of general madams to in 
dicate what the moral law does in fact prescribe. Among the 
most important of such maxims is the one already quoted 
which commends the performance of those actions which 
can be umversalized. If, however, we accept the general 
presuppositions of Kant s moral theory, such maxims con- 
sidered m the light of guides to good conduct are open 
to three objections 

{a) In the first place, they are, or rather, if Kant’s view 
is correct, they should be, unnecessary Kant begins by 
laying down a general formula Right action, he informs 
us, IS that which the moral reason wills, all that is neces- 
sary is that we should act in accordance rvith the dictates 
of the moral law, whatever course of action it may prescribe 
to us To follow the dictates of the moral law is, m short, 
to act rightly What necessity is there, then, further to 
specify the characteristics of right actions^ Is it that we 
need a sign to assure ourselves that what w'e are doing is 
in accordance with the dictates of the moral law, and is 
the fact that our action can be umversalized wnthout con- 
tradiction to be legarded in the light of such a sign^ 
Probably it is , but if a sign is necessary, then the dictates 
of the moral law lack the characteristics of unmistakable 
clearness and compelling force which Kant is so anxious 
to claim for them Or is it perhaps the case that the appeal 
to umversahty is a disguised reference to the consequences 
of our actions, and that Kant is in effect saying Wignr 
conduct is such that, when everybody follows it, the 
consequemss will be found to be not self-contradictory This 
m fact is the ciiteiion of right conduct But such 
a criterion of right conduct, which is admissible in and, 
indeed, forms an integral part of the utilitarian \ie'v\r of 
ethics — It is a distinctive feature of Utihtanamsm to affirm 
that It IS the results of actions which make them right or 
wrong^ — w ears an odd appearance, when it is introduced 
to us as part of a doctnne of Objective-Intuitiomsm, by 
a philosopher who is insisting that actions are right or 
See Chapter IX, pp 324.-327 
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\vrong in themselves, irrespective either of inclination or 
consequences, that their rightness consists in their being 
presenbed to us by the moral consciousness, and that 
the dictates of the moial consciousness are immediately 
recognizable and of binding authority For what need, it 
may be asked, has a doctnne such as this to concern 
itself with the question whether the actions which the moral 
will prescribes can be universalized or not^ The moral 
law does not need a sign, and its authority does not depend 
upon consequences 

And Unacceptable 

(b) In the second place, it may be doubted whether the 
“ universalization ” formula is always applicable Moial pro- 
blems are exceedingly \anous, and not the least difficult 
is that which presents itself in the form of a choice between 
two alternatives, to both of which Kant’s umversahzation 
formula applies Thei e is, for example, the familiar problem, 
iv'hether it 13 morally justifiable to tell a he to save a life 
Most people would say that it is; but both the two prin- 
ciples involved, ‘ we ought to tell the truth” and ‘we 
ought to save life wheneter we can” are universahzable 
In fact, It ivas reflection upon the consideration that 
universal lying is self-contradictory m its results that, in 
the foregoing discussion,^ suggested the conclusion that 
tiuth- telling was what the moral law prescribed. Thus in 
a case of this kind Kant’s formula gives us no help in 
determining where our duty hes 

And Partial m their Application 

[c] Apart from cases of doubt, there are others m which 
the course of action to which the formula of umversaliza- 
tion points would appear to be definitely wrong There 
IS, for example, the claxs of case which is covered by the 
notion of vocation Some people, it has been held, may- 
be called upon to live a ceitain kind of life, which is un- 
suitable for others The kind of life in question may be 

^ Sec above p 208 
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morally more praiseworthy than that of ordinary" men; 
yet It would not generally be maintained that the ordinart^ 
man 13 under anv moral obhgation to Iwe it An extreme 
example is afforded by the case of a celibate priesthood. 
Celibacy is enjoined upon its piiesthood by one of the 
most widely adopted religions in the world, yet celibacy, 
though morally enjoined, cannot, it is obvious, be umver- 
sahzed, if only because, if it were, there woutd be nobody 
left to be celibate Cases such as these cannot, it is clear, 
be decided by the apphcation of general formulae however 
all-embracing the formulae are made Each case must 
be judged on its merits, and the obligation to judge on 
merits implies the admission that in some cases judgment 
may be difficult We reach, therefore, the same conclusion 
as before, it is not enough to will to do our duty; we 
require also to find out wherem our duty lies, and it is 
in respect of this latter requirement that Kant s theory 
affords little or no assistance Now it is a sigmficant fact 
that in practically every case in which we endeavour to 
judge on merits two difficult moral alternatives, our judg- 
ment is determined by an appeal to results. What, we ask 
ourselves, will be the consequences, if I perform action X, 
and what, if action Yet the appeal to consequences 
13 precisely what Kant’s strict form of Objective-Intui- 
tionism excludes, 

(3I That it is not the case, as Kant suggests, 
THAT OUE. Duty must be alvjays Disagreeable 
Perhaps the most important objection to Kant’s tlieory is 
the sharp distinction which it introduces between the real 
world and the world of appearance This distinction, which 
runs right through man's nature bifurcating his personality, 
as It were, into two parts, has paiticularly unfortunate 
results in the sphere of ethics The moral self, we are told, 
belongs to the real world, the everyday self that desires, 
perceives and thinks, to the familiar world, which is the 
world of things as they appear To the everyday self, which 
m Ixant's philosophy is called the empnical or phenomenal 
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self, belong our impulses and desires; to the real or moral 
self, the recognition of our duty and of the obligation to 
perform it. Our desires, m other words, tell us what ive 
want to do, the will of the moral self tells what we ought 
to do 

Now the account wluch Kant gives of the everyday, 
empirical self, the self which is animated by desire, is 
purely hedonistic He represents the indi-vidual s empiiical 
self, that 13 to say, as motivated solely by desire for pleasure 
and aversion from pain How, then, does the moral will 
affirm itselP It affirms itself, we are told, in opposition to 
desire, bv insisting on duty as distinct from inclination 
But since what the empirical self desires, since that to which 
inclination inclines us, is, according to Kant’s account, 
pleasure, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the 
moral will chiefly affirms itself as an agency for inhibiting 
pleasure, and that its unwelcome voice chiefly makes itself 
heard m telling us not to do what we want to do Thus, 
without actually intending to do so, Kant reaches the 
position that we can recognize our duty by virtue of the 
fact that It IS disagreeable For, if it is agreeable, it will 
be such as ire desire; it will, therefore, accoiding to the 
general Kantian position, be the course of action prescribed 
by the empirical or everyday self, and it will not, there- 
fore, be our duty. The view that the racial will only 
prescribes what is disagreeable is conceivably true, but it 
IS a gloomy view and it is pessimistic m legard to human 
nature If we never want to do what is right, if our duty 
IS always unpleasant to us, wx must be very had indeed 
Some theologians, unable to forget the Fall and obsessed 
by its gloomier implications, have m fact taken this view 
of human nature Man, they insist, is born in sin and his 
heart is ‘ desperately wicked” Consequently, most of the 
things ivhich he instinctively wants to do are -wrong, and 
it is only by the sternest self-disciplme and the grace of 
God that he can be prevented from doing them Upon 
this theological basis there has arisen a school of foi bidding 
moralists who, content to consign the great majority of 
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human souls to everlasting damnation, justify their con- 
signment bv refusing to call a pleasure a pleasuie, if they 
can call it a sin, and then proceed to. point out that most 
human beings do in fact desire pleasure This rne-a, i\hich 
was popular in the last century, has lost favour in the 
present There are two comments which ma-y appro- 
priately be made on it. 

Distressing Theological Implications of Kant's Puritanical 

View of Duty 

First, from the point of view of theology, it is only an ex- 
treme view which would be prepared to credit human beings 
with so much natural wickedness and the Almighty with such 
equivocal intentions towards His erring creatures It may of 
course be the case that our employment of the gift of free w ill 
IS such that most of us deseri/e the eternal torment which, 
on this view, awaits us. But, if it is the case, then the 
Almighty who is ommscient must know that it is He must 
have known, too, that it would be the case when He 
created us and endowed His creatures with free 'will, 
He must have known, that is to say, that most of those 
whom He created would use His gift m such a way as 
to justify Him in consigning them to eternal torment 
It IS difficult to subscribe to the implications of this view 
of the Deity 

A more reasonable theological view is that there are 
implanted in human beings from the first the seeds of 
good as "well as of evil. How, indeed, could it be otherwise, 
since God created us^ If we are by nature at least paritalfy 
good, to act in accordance with our natural desires cannot 
always be to act otherwise than m accordance with our 
duty; to do what we want to do cannot always be tanta- 
mount to applying for a passport to hell 

Thai the Good Man’s Goodness is often Unthinking and 

Enjoyable. 

Secondly, from the point of view of morals, it seems difficult 
to accept the view that the good man is one whose virtue is 
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always disagreeable to him A good man is one wno acts as 
he ought to do, he does his duty Must he always dislike it^ 
And if he does ahvays,dishke it, can he be rcall) good ^ These 
questions are exceedingly awkward for supporters of Kant's 
theory Goodness cannot always be easy to us, and he who 
never experiences the temptation to do what he thinks he 
ought not to do, or, to put the point the other way round, 
never thinks that he ought not to do what he wants to do, is, 
I imagine, either more or less than a man; more, because 
to be above temptation is to participate m the Divine, 
less, inasmuch as, his moral sense being inadequately 
developed, he falls short of the full human stature 
Animals, presumably, raiely, if ever, expeiience the 
conflict between duty and desire, not because they are 
without desire, but because they are without the sense 
of duty. 

But to admit that our duty must sometimes run counter 
to our mciinations, is not to say that it must always do so, 
and, m criticism of Kant’s xaew, we are entitled to invoke 
a mass of human testimony to the effect that the good 
man is one who naturally and spontaneously does what 
he ought to do Unselfishness, for example, is not always 
unpleasant to the unselfish person, it is often displayed 
unthinkingly and unhesitatingly by those to whom un- 
selfish actions are natural and habitual They act un- 
selfishly, in fact, because they are unselfish persons, and, 
since unselfish action is in accordance with their natures, 
we cannot suppose it to be naturally disagreeable to them 

The Parados of Ethics. 

(a) That Virtue must be Natural Having reached 
this point m our reflections, we find ourselves in sight 
of one of the paradoxes of human conduct The peifectly 
good man might, one -would suppose, be defined as one 
who habitually and unhesitatingly does what is right 
For the perfectly good man is not, one -would have said, 
a man who, by taking continual thought for his wrtue, 
by being constantly on his guard against temptation. 
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avoids doing -wrong, he is rather one who, because of the 
inherent goodness of his nature, esperienccs no temptation 
to act otherwise than as the dictates of morality demand. 
He has, as Aristotle would say/ and as Butler agrees,^ 
a ‘‘settled habit of virtue”; or, as popular usage has it, 
the habit of acting lightly is, or at any rate has become, 
second nature to him. So habitual, so almost instmcUve, 
tvould be the lortue of such a man that he might be 
described as being almost unconscious of it For to be 
conscious that one is virtuous, is to be complacent, and 
complacency at any rate in a mortal who, hottever near 
to perfection he may be, can never qmte attain it, is a 
defect It follotvs that the completely good man -wall be 
an nnselfconscious man, unselfconscious, that is to say, 
so far as his own -virtue is concerned The good man, then, 
is one -who naturally, easily, habitually and unselfcon- 
saously does what is right So, at least, one would naturally 
have thought 

(b) That Virtue must be Acquired. Yet the paradox 
of ethics consists in the fact that what one would natur- 
ally have thought, what in fact on reflection one still docs 
think, is not the whole of the truth Foi on reflection one 
sees that the contrary is also true It is tiue, that is to say, 
that moral experience, as we understand the term, must 
involve an element of struggle. If we never felt any tempta- 
tion to do wrong, there would be httie or no virtue in 
doing right To affirm the contraiy, would be to make 
the possession of moial -virtue a purely natural endoiv- 
ment for which one could no more take credit than for the 
gift of a good eye at games; and that it is such a purely 
natural endowment is a -view' quite obviously at variance 
■with the judgment of mankind For the judgment of 
mankind holds that, however easily a man’s goodness 
may sit upon him now, theie must have been a time when 
he had to struggle to acquire it The notion of character 
formation, in fact, implies precisely this, that a way of 
'■See Chapter IV, p 99. 'See aboi'C p £00 
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life which was once achieved hardly and precariouslv as 
the lesult of difficult acts of will and constant struggles 
against temptation, can become, when the character is 
formed, its natuial expression In other words, the man of 
good character does easily what, pnoi to the formation 
of such character, he did hardly What is more, it was 
piecisely by virtue of his doing it hardly, yet, nevertheless, 
continuing to do it, ihat his chaiacter came to be formed, 
and as a result he learned to do it easily So, I think, runs 
the traditional moral teachmg of mankind, a tradition 
wffiich the following quotation from Havelock Ellis admir- 
ably enshrines* 

“We cannot have too much temptation in the world 
Without contact with temptation virtue is worthless and 
even meaningless To face temptation and reject it may 
be to fortify life, to face and accept temptation may be 
to enrich hfe But he who cannot even face it is not fit 
to live, for temptation is an essential form of that conflict 
which IS of the essence of life ” 

Thus m opposition to the view that goodness is a natural 
disposition of the soul, there is a substantial weight of 
human testimony to the effect that it is something which 
must be acquired Or rather, even if we have by nature 
what Aristotle would call a potential disposition for 
goodness, the disposition can only be actualized by moral 
experience, which must often be difficult and painful 
In so far as this disposition is not actualized, the character, 
It would be added, is not formed It follows that, if a 
man has never felt the temptation to evil, then he may 
be accounted foitunate but not good, since his experience 
will have lacked that element of conflict and struggle, in 
the fires of which alone the steel of human character can 
be tempered Of a divine being it might be true to sav 
that he could be peifectly good without conflict or effort, 
but to a fallible human being such effortless goodness is 
not permitted Such, I suggest, are the deliverances of 
the popular consciousness on this issue, and it is to the 
popular consciousness that, as I have several times pointed 
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out, we must in the last lesoit appeal, even when, 
as in the present case, its deii\erances appear to be in- 
consistent 

The Brave Man. and the Insensmve Man. An 
example may seive to illustrate the paradox "whose two 
sides I have tried to present Courage is a virtue, and a 
brave man might be plausibly defined as one yvho feels no 
feai Hence, the virtue of courage consists in nut feeling 
afiaid; that is the first side of the paradox But reflection 
suggests that a being who never feels fear is lacking m 
sensibility For example, the angry bull who, maddened by 
the dai ts of the picadoi s, \ lolently hurls himself against any 
object m sight, is without feai, yet he docs not constitute 
an obvious example of what we mean by bravery; and 
he IS not, we should say, brave because, whatever his 
native sensibility may have been, it has been dulled 
rage For the same reason we do not accord to the man 
who performs feats of reckless courage, w'hen doped by 
lum or inflamed by brandy, the same meed of admiration 
as we do to the man who, justly appraising the danger 
that confionts him and feelmg a natural emotion of fear 
— foi it is, in fact formidable and he is a sensitive man — 
nevertheless coolly faces and overcomes it. Dutch courage 
in fact IS inferior to courage tout couit The point of the 
example lies in the fact that, while the second man feels fear, 
the first does not, yet it is the second man who is brave 
The moral virtue of courage does not, then, consist in 
not feeling fear, but m feelmg it and overcoming it. 

As with courage, so with the other cardinal virtues 
The performance of om' duty, the resistance of temptation, 
cannot, as I have said, alwavs be easy, even for the best 
of us It must, indeed, often be difficult, if only because, 
if It were not difficult, the obligation which we feel to 
perform our duty would not leqmre to call upon the 
authority of the moral will to implement it The good 
man must, then, be regarded as one who, fully conscious 
of the difficulty of doing right, nevertheless overcomes it 
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So fai Kant is right and his theory cmoodies an important 
ti'uth. But to suggest, as Kant does, tliat our duty must 
always be disagieeable, and disagreeable just because it 
IS opposed to desiie is to travesty the truth The good man 
must sometimes want to do what is right, and, the better 
his character, the more fiequently will desire and duty 
coincide But such coincidence must — I am here again 
interpiedng what I take to be the testimony of the popular 
consciousness — be the experience of a fotmed character 
It must, that is to say, be the fruit of successful struggle 
m the past and not of the natural endowment which 
a man leceives at birth, as he receives a good circu- 
lation or a good eye at games. If such natural endowments 
do exist, then they are emphatically not what we mean, 
or at any rate not all that we mean, by moral virtue 

Recapitulatioil. In this chapter I have given some 
account of that type of ethical theory which is known as 
Objective- 1 ntuitionism Objecpve-Intuitionism maintains 
that the characteristics of being right and being w rong are 
the intrinsic properties of actions, aie, that is to say, 
possessed by them m their own right independently of 
the consequences of the actions. From this conception oi 
a right action the tlieory pioceeds to a conception of moral 
worth, defining the morally good individual as he who 
habitually discerns those actions which have the property 
of being right and habitually performs them. It is entailed, 
therefore, that we possess a faculty by means of which we 
discern those actions which have the property of being 
right But the moral faculty is not, on this view, a purely 
cogmtive one; it is not enough to discern what is right, 
it is also necessary to do it The moral faculty appears, 
therefoie, both in Butler and in Kant as one of authoritv 
as well as of discernment, it is will as w'ell as insight 
After a brief glance at the English mtuitionists, who 
sought to demonstrate the existence of such a faculty, 

I gave some account of the philosophy of Bishop Butler 
according to which conscience, the sense of right and wrong, 
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IS in an ideally good man set over all the other faculties. 
Our sense of duty is, in other Vk'Ords, or rather, in the ideally 
good man it should be, m authoiitv o^'er both self-interest 
and desire I then outlmed the moral theory of Kant, 
according to which the authority with which the feeling 
of moral obligation makes itself felt is derived from the 
world of reality, dislingmshed from that of appearance 
Kant may be classed as an objective-intmtiomst in \uitue of 
his teaching that the moral law prescribes the performance 
of certain actions irrespective of consequences or desires, 
tliese actions having the property of being such as we 
ought to perform 

Finally, I ventured to criticize this specifically Kantian 
conception on the ground that the view that what we 
ought to do as something which distinguishes itself mainly, 
if not solely, in opposition to what we want to do, is at 
variance with the deliverances of the moral consciousness 
of mankind 
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Chapter VII: THE PROBLEM OF 
FREE WILL 


That Ethics Implies Freedom of Choice. A discussion 
of the problem of free will is mtioduced at this stage 
for two reasons First, unless the will is in some sense 
free, ethics, as a sepaiate branch of philosophical study, 
must be dismissed. Secondly, the problem is, as I hope 
to show, intimately bound up with the question of the 
nature of the moral faculty; for it is only if it is with 
a faculty that is reason, or is at least rational, that we will 
morally and judge morally that, most philosophers are 
agreed, the moral will and the moral judgment can 
be held to be free. 

The first of these contentions, that the freedom of the 
will IS indispensable to ethics, has been widely denied 
Canon Rashdall. for example, whose book, The Theory 
of Good and Evil, is one of the best-known works on ethics 
written during the present century, was an avowed 
determinist, who was nevertheless an objective-mtuitionist 
He held, that is to say, as a matter of theory, that actions 
and characters possessed the charactei istic of goodness 
in their own right, and that this characteristic is unique 
in the sense that it cannot be resolved into any other 
characteristic, he also held that w'e ought, as a matter of 
practice, to try to achieve a good character and to 
perform good actions Again, modern rationalists insist 
upon the practical importance of morality, although m 
theory they subscribe to the iron determinism entailed 
by the metaphysical philosophy of mechanism which, 
conceiving of the universe after the model of a gigantic 
clock, regards every event as completely derermined bv 
a preceding event Moreover, so far as conduct is concerned, 
it cannot be denied that determmists have led good lives 
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— at least they are not notably inferior to those of non- 
determimsts indeed, it is open to question v'.hether the 
belief that one’s acts are determined makes any difference 
at all to one’s conduct 

In spite of these considerations, it is plain, at least to 
the present writer, that the \alidity of ethics is incom- 
patible with the denial of free ■will in any of tne senses 
in which that term is ordmanlv used, and that, conversel>, 
Kant IS right in saying that “ought” implies can' 

If determinism is a fact, we are not responsible for our 
actions. Hence reproof is as impertinent as praise is 
irrational nor does it alter the case that the reprowng 
and the praising are beyond the control of the reprover 
and the praiser Now ethics is a structure ivhich is built 
on the twin pillars of praise and blame If you cannot 
judge m regard to a man that he ought to do action X, 
and approve lum for domg, blame hun for not doing it, 
then there is no ethical judgment which you can validl> 
pass. Yet if he can onlv perform action Y, ii is suiely 
nonsense to say that he ought to have performed action 
X, just as it would be nonsense to say of a stone that fell 
from the top of a cliff on to the beach below, that it ought 
TO have fallen upwards mto the skv If, then, there is no 
power of choice, ethics is meaningless In order that 
ethics may have meamng, we must at least be free to 
choose that which appears to us to be good, even if we 
are not free m any other way, nor do I thmk that many 
philosophers w'ould dissent from this view. 

As regards my second contention, many philosophers 
have held that reason can neither determine choice nor 
motivate action I shall try to show that, if they are right 
m holding this view, the task of maintaining free will, 
m any event a difficult one, becomes impossible. 

I, THE CASE AGAINST FREE WILL 

The task is, I repeat in any event a difficult one and, the 
more closely one looks into the question, the more difficult 
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It appeals; for, directly one begins to reflect upon the 
problem of freedom, almost all the considerations that 
occui 10 one seem to tell against it All the obvious argu- 
ments in the frcewill-determmism controversy are on 
the side of tlie determimst In this sense it may be said 
that free -uill is something that will not bear thinking 
about, since directly you start to think about it, you find 
that it disappears The arguments against it may be 
divided into three mam groups 

(i) Cosmic Arguments for Deterinmism. There is, 
fcst, a group of arguments which seek to estabhsh the 
general proposition that every event must have a deter- 
mining cause These arguments are in essence metaphysical. 
They maintain that an uncaused event of any kind is 
unthinkable Acts of will are events, therefore they must 
have been caused; therefore they cannot be other than 
they are, then causes being -what they are, therefore they 
are not free This view is generally put forward as both an 
mtegial part and a necessary corollary of a mechanist- 
matenahst theory of the universe Mecham&m asserts that 
the umverse works after the manner of a vast machine, 
Materialism, that whatever exists, is of the same nature as 
a piece of matter. If all other events in the universe were 
like mechanical events, it would be very odd indeed, if 
one kind of event and one only, namely, the event which 
IS an act of the human will, weie an exception, since there 
would then be two orders of events in the universe, the 
order of caused and the order of uncaused events, the latter 
order being confined to acts of the human will Since an 
event of the latter order might at any moment interfere 
with one belonging to the former order, that is, with the 
order of caused events, the order of nature which science 
investigates, is liable at any moment to be upset by an 
event from outside the boundaries of the scientific scheme 
of which science can give absolutely no account Such 
a suggestion is mtolerable to the scientist, since it implies 
that his lAole endeavour, which is to discover the laws 
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that govern phenomena, m terms of which he may be 
able to calculate and predict future events, cannot possibly 
succeed Yet it is in precisely this endeavour that science 
has already achieved considerable success It is not, 
therefore, a matter for surprise that scientists should be 
instinctive determinists, and, should refuse to admit the 
possibility that ■what they would regard as arbitrary and 
capricious acts of ■will can interfere ■'vith the order of 
nature The conclusion is that acts of will must themselves 
be events ■which fall within the order of nature There- 
fore, like all other such events, they are caused events 

(>) Arguments from the Relation Between Almd and 
Body. Materialism, which asserts that everything whicli 
exists is of the same nature as matter, entails a particular 
vie^w of what is called the Mind-Body problem.^ The body 
is admittedly a piece of matter, and, as such, it obeys the 
laws \s-hich govern the movements of pieces of matter, 
that is to say, the lavi's of mechanics and dynamics. By 
means of these laws, the movements of material bodies 
can be predicted This po^wer of prediction applies to 
some at least of the movements of my body. If, for example, 
my body and a -w'ax effigy of my body, suitably -weighted, 
were dropped over a precipice, each would reach the 
bottom at the same time and behave in much the same 
wav when they hit the ground 

Where, then, it may be asked, and how' does the mind 
come in^ Either the mind interacts 'with the body, or it 
does not If it interacts, then events in the body will 
produce effects upon the mind, and events in the mind, 
or at least some of them, will be the results of these effects 
This, as we know, frequently happens foi example, if a 
pin IS pushed into my slon, I shall feel pain; if adrenahn 
IS injected, I shall feel afraid, if I fail to digest my food, 
I shall feel depressed In respect then, of these feelings, 
■which are events in my mind, I am not free, not free, 

^ For an enlargement of the summary account of this problem in 
the text see m'y Guide Co Philosophy, Chapter XV'III, pp 498-521- 
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that IS to say, not to have them, since they are the effects 
of occurrences in my body If, however, the body does 
not inteiact with the mind, then it is difficult to explain 
the apparent parallelism between the two, a parallelism 
which is illustrated at almost every moment of our waking 
life. For example, when I feel hungry and see food, my 
salivary glands secrete fluid, and when the food is put 
before me my hands make the necessary movements to 
convey it into a hole which opens in the bottom of my 
face It 15 difficult to account for this synchromsation 
between mental desire and bodily movements, unless we 
assume that the mind and body interact. But how, it may 
be asked, can that which is material interact with, and 
produce effects upon, that which is nof^ How, for example, 
can a sledge-hammer break a wish, or a steam roller 
flatten the inspiration ivhich produced Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony^ Or how, to take an instance which is relevant 
to our present discussion, can the secretion of adrenahn 
by a gland cause me to feel afraid, if my feeling of fear is 
an exclusively non-material event? Things, it may be said, 
can only ‘‘get at” one another m virtue of their possession 
of certain properties m common, but between a material 
and an immaterial entity there are no properties m 
common Therefore they cannot interact with each other 
Yet, as we have seen, mind and body do palpably interact 
The mind then, it is argued, cannot be wholly other than 
the body. It too must be material, or must be at least 
an emanation from or a function of that which is material, 
namely, of those occurrencies which take place m the body 
Now these, as we have seen, are caused e\ents, each of 
which IS the effect of a preceding bodily event, the first 
bodily event in this cham of caused bodily events being 
the determined effect of an exrernal stimulus to which the 
body is exposed and to which it reacts What are called 
mental events are, the materialist argues, links in the same 
cham of caused events, and are dependent upon the 
movements in the nerves and the brain which cause them 
to happen Acts of will are mental events therefoie acts of 
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mil are not free if we knew enough about the machinery'' 
of the brain and could observe ^ts workings through a 
sufficiently powerful microscope, v e should see minute 
changes m its cells whenever we experienced the sensa- 
tion of willing something These changes would be the 
causes of the sensation of willing 

(3) Psychological and Physiological Determinism. 
A distinguishing characterisuc of the forms of detenninism 
just consideied is that tliey regard man as a member of a 
woild order vrhich extends beyond him This world order 
IS physical, and the events m it are determmed in accord- 
ance \\ ith. the laws of cause and effect On this view, human 
choice IS, in the last resort, an event not different from other 
natural events. Therefore it is functionally dependent upon 
the natui'e of the world order in which it occurs, Man's 
will, in short, IS determined by events outside himself and 
other than himself 

Another and not less formidable form of determimsm 
IS that which represents man's will as determined by events 
within himself Tins form of determinism is not peihaps, 
m the last resoit, different from those already considered, 
since m representing our choices as made for us b> 
the accumulated influence of ail the foices and factors of 
our natures, it would not wish to suggest that these forces 
and factors were causeless and purely arbitrary facts The 
foices and factors of our natures must, it would be said 
spring from something; and, m point of fact, our natures, 
temperaments and dispositions are represented by those 
who are in general disposed to adopt what I have elsewhere 
called explanations in terms of origins,’* as being conditioned 
by the nature of the origins from W’-hich they sprang 
Although, however, the two forms of determinism, that 
which holds that our actions are determined by events 
outside ourselves, and that which holds that they are deter- 
mined by forces and factors within ourselves, may not, in 
the last lesort, be distingmshable, their immediate bearing 
’ See Chapter I, p 39 
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upon the free problem is verv different Now tne effect 
of the form of determinism at present being considered is 
to represent human acts of will as determined by the 
characters and temperaments of the human beings whose 
acts tliey are Oiu wiilings are, on this view, the natural 
products of our inherited psychological and physiological 
constitutions. 

Let us suppose that on a particular occasion I judge 
that so-and-so is the right thing to do The view which we 
are considering asserts that my judgment is the necessaiy 
consequence of eaiher acts and events that have made me 
what I am It is not the workings of a cosmic machine 
by which, on this view, I am bound, I am fettered by the 
influence of the past, nor is the constriction of my fetters 
the less absolute because the past is iny own. 

The arguments for ihis view are not essentially different 
from those which I briefly surveyed in the last chapter to 
illustrate Kant’s treatment of man from the point of view 
of the speaal sciences.^ But there is this important difference 
that, wrhereas Kant exempted the moral will from the scope 
of the operation of these arguments, they are for the 
determimst all-embracing. 

That Hiunan Nature is Biologically and Anthropologic- 
ally Determined. Think of man, says the determimst, 
biologically: you will see Hun as a member of a species, 
actmg and feeling and desiring in ways appropriate to 
the nature of that species. Think of him again anthro- 
pologically: you will see him as a member of a culture, 
the inheritor of a tradition, the child of an age, acknowledg- 
ing the standards of valuation appropriate to his culture, 
the codes of conduct and forms of belief enjoined by his 
tradition, and the world-view common to his age Plato 
was right to point out that the ordinary man cannot make 
his morals, his religion or his politics for himself, he can 
only take them ready-made from his environment Thus 
his views on. morality or his beliefs about the nature and 
See Chapter VI, pp 203, 204. 
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purpose of the universe are determined not by him but 
for him, by considerations over which he has no control 
His sexual morality, for example, is largely determined by 
considerations of topography. Thus if he is born in a bed- 
room in Balham, he will think it right to have one wife and 
condemn sexual intercourse outside the marriage tie , if he 
is born in a bedroom in Baghdad, he will think it right 
to have four wives, provided that he can afford their 
upkeep, and see nothing to censure m concubinage. 

That Human Nature is Physiologically Determined. 
Or consider him, again, from the point of view of physio- 
logy A man’s nature is, it is obvious, largely the product 
of his bodily constitution An invalid, for example, has 
a different mentality from a healthv man, a hunchback 
from a straight man. It is only to-day that we are 
begirmmg to realise the extent to which character is 
dependent upon the secretions of the ductless glands. An 
inefficiency of thyroid produces a half-wi, and an excess 
of adrenalin a coward. Even the moral sense is apparently 
dependent, at least in part, upon the constitution of tlie 
blood stream For example, one of the most disturbing 
after-effects of sleepy sickness is an outbreak of klepto- 
mama, and ladies of hitherto irreproachable moral charac- 
ter are assailed by irresistible temptations to abstract 
articles from shop counters. 

These observations are of a general character and are 
such as will occur to any educated person not possessed 
of special technical knowledge The more closely, however, 
the relation between the mind and the body is investigated, 
the more absolute does the dependence of the former 
on. the latter appear to be. 

The Evidence from Genetics Consider, for example, 
the light which is thrown upon the question by the recently 
established science of genetics The necessity for some form 
of determinism being taken for granted by both sets of 
disputants, the question was at one tune much debated 

Hi 
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whether a man’s character was the result of his heredity 
or his environment Both factors, it was agreed, played 
their part, but controversy turned upon the precise amount 
of weight which should be attached to each of them It 
now appears that the distinction between inherited and 
environmental factors is neither clear-cut nor absolute 
Biologists seem to be in general agreement that the sub- 
stances passed from parents to offspring, which constitute 
the mdividuafs initial physiological inheritance, are 
numbers of separate packets of diverse chemicals embedded 
in a less diversified mass of material. These packets of 
chemicals, the genes, are strung like beads along the line 
of the chromosomes The chromosomes exist in pairs, so 
that for each packet on one chromosome there is a corres- 
ponding packet on another. When the organism becomes 
a parent, it distributes to its offspring one packet only 
from each of its pairs, the corresponding second packet 
of the pair being supplied by the other parent 
The genes, therefore, constitute the raw material of 
inheritance Nor is this inheritance confined to bodily 
characteristics. There are gene combinations for bad 
temper and sadism, just as there are gene combinations 
for red hair and pink eyes, or, in theoiy', there ought to 
be But whether in any individual a particular combina- 
tion will or will not become operative, depends upon his 
environment, the environment being taken to include not 
only the external circumstances of the orgamsm, but also 
the constitution of and conditions prevailing in the rest 
of the body It is not true that because one inherits certain 
characteristics one will exhibit them. What is true, is that 
one inherits an immense number of potential innate 
characteristics, which of them one will in fact display 
depends upon the environment in which one is placed 
Hence, the characteristics that appear under training are 
as much inherited as those that appear at birth; the only 
difference is that the former set require the application 
of certain conditions over a period of time to bring them 
out. The distinction between heredity and environment, 
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betWrCen innate characteristics and acquired is, therefore, 
a false one Strictly what one inherits are not character- 
istics ar all, but certain material which, given certain 
conditions, will produce certain charactenstics 
The scheme, it is obvious, is a purely deterministic one. 
It IS not determimstic in the sense that what the indi- 
wdual will become is preordained by the supply of genes 
which he gets from his parents, it is deterministic in the 
sense that what he wall become is the result of a complete 
constituted by this initial supply and the environment in 
which he develops, for neither of which can he be considered 
responsible. 

The Case of ] Identical Twins Thus the character- 
istics of the organism are, on this view, determined by the 
germinal material which he inherits, the nature of this 
mateiial being in its turn deiermined by the characteristics 
of tile parents. The characteristics of the parents are derived 
from those of the species to which they belong, and those 
of the species to which they belong are in the last resort 
determmed by the influence of the external physical 
enviionment on the species And if it be objected that 
mental events he outside the confines of this scheme, and 
that nobody has vet been able to locate the inspiration of 
a poet in a chromosome, those who advocate deter- 
ministic views might concede that this may be so. ‘One’s 
view on this question depends’, they would say, ‘upon 
the attitude one takes to Materialism m general and to 
the Mind-Body problem m particular We cannot as yet 
prove that mmd is only a function or a by-product of the 
body ’ Nevertheless, although absolute proof is agreed to 
be lacking, they would pomt to the impressive weight of 
evidence in favour of the view that mental no less than 
bodily characteristics are determmed by genetical constitu- 
tion Evidence of a very striking kind pointing to this con- 
clusion. has recently been afforded by some investigations 
into the characters of identical twins Some years ago 
Professor Lange, with the help of the Bavarian Ministry 
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of Justice, investigated e^e^y available case in which a 
person who had come into contact with the police was a 
member of a pair of living twins of the same sex His object 
was to discover whether the other member of the pair of 
twins had a criminal record; whether, in fact, the hkeli- 
hood of criminality in one member of a pair of twins was 
greater, if criminality existed in the other So far as ordinary 
twms weie concerned, the additional likelihood appeared 
to be very small In the case of fifteen criminals, each of 
whom was a member of an oidinary pair of twins, it was 
found that one brother only was also a ciimmal. There 
were two doubtful cases Thus W'e may say that in the 
case of ordinary twms criminality was evinced by both 
members of the pair m the proportion of roughly two 
instances out of seventeen This proportion is, of course, 
higher than the incidence of criminality in the population 
as a whole, but the excess may readily be accounted for 
by environmental factors In the case of pairs of identical 
twins, however, the position was very different Thirteen 
pairs were investigated, one member of each of which was a 
cnmmal, and m ten cases the other member of the pair 
ivas also found to be a criminal What is more, there was 
a marked similarity between the crimes of which criminal 
pairs of twins were convicted. There was one pair of 
habitual burglars, one pair was found guilty of petty 
theft, and two pairs were sivindlers; another pair were guilty 
of the same type of sexual abnormality, and so on Thus 
in the case of identical twins genetical constitution appar- 
ently determined closely similar behaviour m ten cases 
out of thirteen Nor can this closely similar behavioui 
be ascribed solely to the influence of environment. One 
pair of identical twms who, as adults, were guilty of the 
same crime, had been separated at eight years of age, 
while another pair who were separated rather later left 
their jobs at the same moment when over a thousand 
miles apart. 

The evidence in these cases is highly suggestive, though 
not, of course, conclusive. What it suggests is that not 
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only oiir bodily, but our moral characteristics are largely, 
if not wholly, determined by our initial bodily iiLherit- 
ance Nor is the suggestion confined to moral charac- 
teristics Researches into the intellectual capacities of 
identical twins, recently conducted in America, show 
striking similarities in the matter of intellectual attain- 
ment, similar weaknesses and proficiencies were evinced 
in the same subjects, and closely similar marks obtained in 
examinations While the evidence of similarity in the case 
of intellectual characteristics is less striking than the 
evidence relating to moral character, it tends to bear out 
the determinist’s contention that, the more we study a 
man's bodily constitution and imtial genebcal equipment, 
the more convincingly does his character appear as a 
function of his constitution and equipment The im- 
phcation is, of course, that a complete knowledge of 
genetics and physiology would show the dependence 
to be absolute. 

That Human Nature is Psychologically Determmed 
Not less formidable than tlie physiological are the psycho- 
logical arguments for determinism The outhnes of the 
case for psychological determinism have already been 
indicated in Chapter IV in illustration and development 
of Aristotle’s doctrine of Self-Determinism ^ RedBecbng 
upon the conclusions of psychology and psycho-analysis, 
we cannot but admit that the evidence which these sciences 
have accumulated has greatly strengthened the sclf- 
determinist's case Modern psychology represents the most 
lately evolved faculties of human nature, such as the will, 
the reason, and the conscience, as determined by non- 
rational forces which he, for the most part, below the 
threshold of consciousness, whose genesis we do not know 
and whose effect upon consciousness we cannot calculate 
This doctrine in its most extreme form appears in the 
teachings of psycho-analysis, which insist that the main- 
springs of our nature he outside the realm of consciousness, 
iSee CKapter IV, pp 111-113 
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the events of which, w'e ace normally conscious being 
represented as the subiunated or distorted versions of 
unconscious urges and stresses The unconscious is pictured 
as a restless sea of instinct and impulse, agitated by gusts 
of hbido, swept by the waves of desire, and threaded by 
the currents of urge and drive Upon these waves and cur- 
rents consciousness, with all that it contains, betbs helplessly 
like a cork, the movements of the cork being determined by 
the nature and direction of the ground swells below the 
surface 

The familiar argument from origins is used to reinforce 
the conclusion that the fundamental forces of human 
nature are not rational and moral, but instinctive and 
impulsive The animal origin of man and the fact tliat his 
roots are deep down in nature are emphasised, the infer- 
ence IS that fundamentally he is still swaged by the same 
kind of natural forces as those which dominate the behaviour 
of ammals Of these natural foices we knmv very little, 
especially since we have succeeded in evolving reason, one 
of whose main functions is to rationalise them, and so to 
disguise from us their real character But reason is itself 
an expression of these instinctive natural forces, one of the 
latest and weakest It is a feeble shoot springing from a 
deep, dim foundation of imconscious stnvmgs, and mam- 
taimng a precarious existence as theii apologist and their 
handmaid. 

Nor IS it only psycho-analysis which sponsors this atti- 
tude to the moie lately evolved human faculties. Much 
modern psychology lends support to the conclusion that 
human nature is fundamentally non-rational in character 
I have already quoted a passage from Professor McDougalfs 
account of instinct^ which repiesents instinct as the driving 
foice of all the activities of human nature, including the 
activity of reason, and shown how, on this view, such 
faculties as reason and will come to be legarded as the 
tools by means of which the fundamental urges or drives 
of human nature obtain their natural satisfaction. 

1 See Chapter IV, p 1 1 5 
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Bearing of the Psychological Analysis upon Concepts of 
Will and Reason What, it may be asked, is the 
bearing of these conclusions upon the question with which 
■\\,e are immediately concerned — the question of the free- 
dom of the human will and, we may add, of the human 
reason^ I include reason as well as will since, if there is 
to be freedom of choice two conditions at least must be 
satisfied; there must be not only a wiU which can fireely 
choose between two courses of action that which appears 
to be the better, but a reason which can impartially 
estimate and fieely decide between the relative worths of 
the two different courses under choice 

Both these reqmutes of fieedom are denied by the psycho- 
logical analysis I have described Its effect upon the will 
has already been indicated in a previous chapter,^ will, 
if the psycho- analytic account can be accepted, is a subh- 
mated form of desire, for the working of which we are 
no more responsible than for the promptings of desire 
undisguised 

The effect upon reason is, from the point of wiev* of 
freedom, no less detrimental Reason tends to be exhibited 
as a mere tool or handmaid of desire Its function is to 
secure the ends which we unconsciously set ourselves, by 
inventing excuses for what we instinctively w'ant to do, 
and aiguments for what we instinctively want to believe 
There is, in fact, at bottom very little difference between 
reason and faith, for, if faith be defined as the power of 
believing what we know to be untrue, reason is the power 
of deceiving ourselves mto believing that what we want 
to think true, is m fact true. 

Reasoning and Rationalizing. We are accustomed to 
make a distinction between reasomng and rationahzing 
Reasoning, we hold, is an honest, ranonahmng a dis- 
honest use of reason A person who reasons uses his mind 
to take impartial slock of the evidence, and permits his 
conclusions to be determined by what he, finds, he does 
See Chapter IV, pp 114-116 
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not, that :s to say, m so far as he is reasonable, allow the 
operations of his reason to be biassed by his \vishes or dic- 
tated fay his hopes A person who rationalizes uses his 
reason to arrive only at those conclusions which he con- 
sciously or unconsciously desires Paying attention to those 
facts which support the desired conclusion, he ignores 
ail others If supporting facts are wanting, he imagines 
them. It IS rationalizing when the smoker persuades him- 
self that tobacco ash is good for the carpet, the fisherman 
that fish being cold-blooded aeatures do not mind their 
throats being torn out by a hook, and the British patriot 
that between 1914 and 1918 it was right to kill Germans 
because of the violation of Belgium Thus, while the 
conclusions of reasoning are determined by ciicumstances 
external to and independent of the reason that investi- 
gates them, those of larionalizing are determined by per- 
sonal hopes and fears It is on these lines that, 1 think, 
most people would be disposed to distinguish between 
reasorung and rationalizing 

Now this distmction cannot, if the conclusions of psycho- 
analysis are correct, be upheld For the distinction between 
reasomng and rationalizing is, it might be said, itself a 
product of rationalizing, the offspring of our desire to think 
that our reasons are or can be free If reason is called into 
action by instinct, it must needs airive at those conclu- 
sions which instinct demands If reason is the handmaid 
of desire, reason must dance to the tune which desire 
pipes for her Reason, in fact, is never free, but is suborned 
fiom the first The \iews which we hold are not the result 
of an impartial survey of the evidence, but are the reflec- 
tions of the fundamental desires and tendencies of our 
natures. Our beliefs are based upon instinct, but we 
have also, as F H Bradley (1846-1924) pointed out, an 
instinct to use our reasons to discover arguments in sup- 
port of our beliefs. But these reasons, if psycho-analysis is 
correct, have no objective vahdity, they do not point to 
and correctly report some fector m the nature of things 
they reflect instinctive needs of human nature for whose 
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thwarting rvc demand compensation, or instinctive inferior- 
ities and deficiencies, our realization of -which leads xis to 
demand reassurance 

If this view of reason, is right, the behef in the freedom of 
the -will must be abandoned For, if the faculty which is 
involved m moral judgment and choice is fundamentally 
non-rational, then it is not freeiv exercised; if feeling 
alone can motivate to action, then action is never freely 
chosen; if the conclusions of the reason never affoid a 
sufficient ground for conduct, then conduct is always 
detei mined by non-rational factors 

Self-Determinism Latent m Many Philosophies. 
Now many philosophers have adopted view's which entail 
that the forces which motivate human beings to action 
are non-rational, even when they have repudiated the 
detei minist implications which, if I am right, follow from 
these views Aristotle, for example, as I mentioned in an 
earlier chapter,’- announces that thought itself cannot 
motivate movement, and, although he goes on to qualify 
the statement and suggests that what he calls practical 
thought, practical, that is, as opposed to theoretical or 
speculative thought, wioj' motivate to action, his doctrine 
of the wiU certainly lends itself to the view that it is not 
leason but desire that determines our actionsA Philoso- 
phers have used ambiguous phrases such as “rational 
desire ” to suggest that, when we will to act in a certain way, 
or endeavour to obtain certain ends, the elements in our 
nature engaged in making the choice or pursuing the 
endeavour are not necessarily irrational, even though they 
are essentially emotional or desiring elements. The only 
meamng that it is possible to extract from such phrases is 
that, wliile the emotional or desinng parts of our nature 
determine our actions, they may on occasion operate in 
accordance with the dictates of reason, and so deserve the 
title of rational. The philosopher, T. H Green (1836- 
1882), for example, speaks of our desiring or appetitive 
’See Chapter IV, p no “See Chapter IV, pp. 112, 113 
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nature as suppl)-mg us with various ‘ solicitations” to 
action He holds that fiom these “reason” selects, or should 
select, that particulai one with which the man who is 
entitled to be regarded as acting rationally and volun- 
tarily wall “identify himself” But that we have responsi- 
bility for oui desires, that, to use Green’s own language, 
the "solicitations ’ from which ‘ reason selects”, are m 
any sense such as w'e voluntarily provide for ourselves and 
not such as are provided for us by a given condition of 
ourselves, Green nowhere suggests Again, Wilham James 
(1842 — 1910), spealis of w'hat he calls our ‘ passional 
nature”, supplying the determining factor in all choice 
What in fact chooses is, he suggests, not an intellectual 
or rational faculty, but a passional and non-rational 
faculty Since choosing is a preliminary to ail so-called 
voluntary actions, it follows that thought never motivates 
to action 

That what does motivate to action is something w hich is 
not properly entitled to be called thought, is a premise, 
whether implicit or explicit, which underlies the treatment 
of the subject by almost all modern philosophers. More 
logically than Green, more explicitly than James, Thomas 
Hobbes (1588 — 1679J states the doctrine of the non- 
rationality of choice Deliberation, he holds, is a mere 
see-saw of conflicting appetites, one pulls us this way, 
another that. There is an appetite for X, and an appetite 
to restrain the appetite for X, for reasons of prudence, or 
of reputation, or of what the agent conceives to be morality 
Whatever the object of the restraining appetite may be, 
it is no less “desireful”, no more rational, than the appetite 
which it seeks to restrain What is called the w'lll is merely 
“the last appetite m deliberation”. “In ‘deliberation’,” 
Hobbes wnites, ‘ the last appetite, or aversion, immediately 
adhering to the action, or to the omission thereof, is what 
we cali the ‘will’ ” The will is thus, for Hobbes, the final 
weight which mchnes the scales of action, but its substance 
IS not essentially different fiom that of the otlier weights. 
This conclusion of Hobbes s, and the steps by which it 
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IS readied, are strongly reminiscent of the attitude to the 
will which characterizes the writings of psycho-analysts ^ 

Bearing of Foregoing on the Freedom of the Moral 
Judgment and the Moral Will The effect of all these 
views IS broadly the same. All concur in. holding that 
my personal judgment that this thmg or that is the right 
thing to do is the necessary consequence of past acts and 
past events These past acts and past events have, between 
them, formed my present psychological disposition as 
completely as the taste of a stew is formed by the various 
elements which have gone to its making. If, then, I now 
judge X to be good, or to be seemly, or fitting, or the right 
thing to do. It IS not because I have made an impartial 
and disinterested choice between X and the alternative 
courses tvhich are open to me, but because I have judged 
Xi, Xa, and so on to be good, or to be the right things to 
do m the past. To quote Professor A E. Taylor, my act 
of choice is, on these views, “ no more the expression of a 
dutiful spirit than the utterances of a man ‘possessed’ 
are the expressions of his own thought”. “Hopeless slaveiy 
to the past,” Professor Taylor continues, ‘ does not cease 
to be slavery because the past is to some extent of my 
own making ” For what, after all, do these views imply 
That the way in which I act always exhibits conformity 
to a certain rule This rule is the rule of my own character, 
a character which has been built up as the result of the 
reaction of the initial psychological equipment which con- 
stituted my personality at birth to the environments in 
which it has successively been placed Admittedly, the 
rule IS not completely known either bv me or by anybody 
else; admittedly, the elements which have gone to its 
making are exceedingly complex Nevertheless, it exists, 
and my actions illustrate it,just as the behaviour of chemicals 
in compounds and solutions illustrates the rule of their 
composition To quote Professor Taylor again, the self- 
dctcrmmistic vieivs which I have been engaged in summaiis- 
1 See Gliapter IV, pp 114-116 
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iiig imply that ‘‘there is a formula which, adequately 
describes my own personal moral character, and that 
krLO't^ ledge of this formula would make it possible to calcu- 
late the line of action I shall take in a difficult situation, 
exactly as the asti ononier calculates an eclipse or a transit 
of Venus’'. The fact that successful calculation of conduct 
IS rarely possible in piactice onl^i, on this view, illustrates 
the complesdbr of the elements which make up character 
It does not mean that character and the conduct which 
springs from it are not in theory calculable and, if calculable, 
therefore determined 

Summary of Implications of Seif-Determimsm. 
I have put this view, the view that we are determmed hy 
our own pasts, in the most cogent form in which it is 
capable of being stated This is the fbnn which insists that 
both when we choose and when we act the motivating 
faculty IS non-rational, and this view, I am suggesting, 
almost inevitably entails some kind of Self-deternumsm 
It IS, however, also possible to state the self-determinist 
view in such a way, that, while admitting that it may be 
reason which chooses, while conceding that reason can 
even motn^ate to action, it still implies that in so 
choosing and motivating reason is not free This form of 
the selh-determwist view may be stated as follows freedom 
of the will does/ not, it is clear, mean mere motiveless 
caprice, there must be some reason why we choose as 
we do, even if our choices are free. Now if it is in fact reason 
which chooses, reason must choose with a motive. Let us 
suppose that there are various alternative motives between 
which reason dehberates, that it ultimately selects one 
of them, and that the agent acts m accordance with the 
choice made. Why does it choose this one^ Because it 
appears to it to be the weightiest motive in the field Why 
does it so appear? Because the reason is so constituted that 
It cannot help but so regard it Why is the reason so con- 
stituted? Because of the past history of the person reason- 
ing and of his initial cast of mind Once this answer is 
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given, all the factors at which we have already glanced, 
inherited constitution, psychological disposition, training, 
emuronment, and the rest, may be mtroduccd in order to 
explain why it is that our reasons work m the way and 
reach the conclusions they do, and why, because they do 
work in this way and reach these conclusions, certain 
motives cannot help but appear to them the weightiest 
for the determination of action. Thus although the case 
for Self-determimsm can be argued most persuasively on 
the assumption that non-rational factors govern choice. 
It need not necessarily reject the view that it is our reason 
which chooses and determines our actions 


II. THE CASE FOR FREE WILL 
A Criticism of Detemunist Arguments 

I mentioned at the outset that what might be called the 
short-term arguments in the controversy between firee 
will and determinism are all on the side of determinism, 
nor are those which I have examined refutable by logic. 
In so far as a case can be made for free will, it will be 
found to depend very largely upon certain metaphysical 
considerations It wall, that is to say, presuppose the 
acceptance of certain views of the nature of the universe 
as a whole and of the status and function of human con- 
saousness within the universe The adequate discussion 
of these views falls outside the scope of this book 

(i) Criticism of the Cosmic Arguments for Determimsm. 

It IS, however, relevant to point out that the cosmic 
arguments for determimsm presuppose, no less than the 
arguments for Aee-will, a particular metaphysical view 
This IS the view that nature works like a vast machine, 
and that human nature is merely one particular cog in 
the machine This view is one which most philosophers 
reject The universe, as many have thought, may be ideal; 
It may, that is to say, be in. its essential nature akin to 
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a mind rather than to a machine, or it may be a colony 
of souls, or It may be an actively developing spirit, a unity 
of thought, or a flux of time ^ If any of these metaphysical 
views of the nature of the universe is true, or even approxi- 
mates to the truth, the commonsense conception of the 
world as consisting of solid objects extended in space 
separate from, but interacting with one other must be false 
The um verse, again, may be fundamentally dualistic, 
it may, that is to say, be partly physical and partly spiritual 
or mental. The physical part is, the dualist would afSrm, 
the order of nature which scientists study, while, of the 
spiritual or mental part we have experience in our own 
consciousness It is admittedly exceedingly difficult to see 
how the mental or spiritual element can interact with or 
produce effects upon the physical, but this difficulty, he 
would insist, gives us no right to reject the dualist hypo- 
thesis out of hand. If the dualist hypothesis is correct, 
then mind or consciousness is outside that natural order of 
events in which mechanistic science proclaims determimsm 
to reign supreme, and no arguments which purport to 
establish the mechanistic nature of the physical umverse 
will touch the freedom of the mind 

I^t us, however, suppose that we provisionally accept 
the mechanistic scheme in its entirety and bring every- 
thing, including the operations of mind, within its frame- 
work We shall find that we are now committed to an 
assumption that is at least as difficult to sustain as that 
of the freedom of the will 

Determinist’s Uncritical Acceptance of the Notion 
of Causation This is the assumption that physical 
causation means something and that we know what 
It means Upon this assumption the mechanistic concep- 
tion of tlie umverse rests. The postulate of mechanism is 
that events are continually causing other events to happen, 
mechanism repudiates the notion of an uncaused event Yet, 

^ See my Cdide to Philosophy, Part III, for an account of some of 
these theories 
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as the philosopher Hume (1711-1776) showed, ive can 
find no basis in reason for the belief in causation ^ 
The notion of causation presuppose the presence of a 
bond or tie between the e\ents which are deemed to be 
causally related; that is to saj, between the so-called 
cause and the so-called effect Yet such a tie or bond is 
precisely what we are unable to discover Hume’s con- 
clusion IS that, so far as reason and experience go, all that 
we are entitled to assume is regularity of sequence To say 
that A causes B, means, in fact, no more than it has been 
frequently observed that B follows A Various attempts 
have been made to ansiver Hume’s critiasm of the notion 
of causation, but it cannot be said that any of them have 
been very convincmg The most elaborate attempt is that 
of Kant Many people would regard Kants defence of 
causation agamst Hume's criticism as successful, but the 
vaew of the umverse which Kants refutation inplies is 
certainly not compatible with the mechanist conception 
which underhes the form of determinism we are con- 
sidering Unless and until Hume is answered in a manner 
compatible with mechamsm, we cannot uncritically accept 
the saentific scheme of the universe with which the postulate 
of determinism is so intimately bound up, for tins scheme, 
although It works well enough for practical purposes, en- 
tails an assumption which has no established philosophical 
foundation In this connection it is significant that physics, 
the most advanced of the sciences, has abandoned the 
notion of force acting from a distance, the notion, that is 
to say, that a body A, separated m space from another 
bodv B, can exert an influence over B, and has substituted 
the conception of events happening in the immediately 
contiguous neighbourhood of B to explain what was 
formerly thought to be due to the mfiuence of forces 
emanating from body A Yet the notion of a force emanating 
from one body and impinging upon another is certainly 
bound up with what most of us mean by causation Partly 

* See My Oiade to Philosophy) Chapter VIII, for an account of Hume’s 
criticism of causation. 
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for this reason, some physicists show an increasing dis- 
position to dispense with the notion of determinism 
in fields in which its efficacy has hitherto been unqnestion- 
mgly postulated. 

(2) and (3) Criticism of the Arguments for Determimsm 
Based upon, a Consideration of the Mmd-Body Problem 
and the Conclusions of the Special Sciences 
The Necessary Assumptions of Science. The 
arguments for detcnnmism based upon conclusions 
derived from a consideration of the relations between the 
mind and the body, also involve certain metaphysical 
assumptions, though these are less easy to detect than the 
assumption in regard to the nature of causation which, 
underlies the mechamst view of the universe 

Of these assumptions two are Important There is the 
assumption, first, that all tilings may be adequately re- 
garded as the sum total of their constituent parts and as 
nothing more than this sum total There is the assumption, 
secondly, of the universal vahdity of what, in a previous 
cnapter, I have called the mode of explanation in terms 
of origins ^ The first of these assumptions has, b> impli- 
cation, been rejected m Chapter II, ^ where I pointed out 
vaiious senses in which some wholes may be regarded as 
bemg more than the sums of their parts The second as- 
sumption implicitly denies the efficacy of teleological 
modes of explanation 

Both assumptions are necessary assumptions of scientific 
method That this is so may be seen by reflecting on the 
function of science. The function of science is to classify 
and predict. In order that it may effectively perform this 
function, It must take the objects with which it deals to 
pieces in order to find out what are their component parts 
Observing that the pieces into which it has broken up some 
initially unknown thing which happens to be under in- 
vestigation are of the same kind as the pieces of some 
other thing whose behaviour it already knows, science 
^See Chapter I, pp. 18-29. “See Chapter II, pp 52-54, 
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associates the unlnown thing with the Icnown thing as 
membeis of the same general class, repeats the procedure 
111 relation to a number of other unknown things, and 
on the basis of the resultant classification draws up a 
formula governing the behaviour of all members of the 
class, both those members of it which ha\ e been exammed 
and those which have not. The unknown thing under 
investigation is then brought under the formula, with tile 
lesult that it is possible to calculate and predict its behaviour 
But if we are to regard this procedure as valid, ive must, 
it IS obvious, assume that a thing is analysable ivithout 
remainder into its pieces and so is capable of classificatiop 
in terms of them 

Secondly, if it is to perform the function of prediction, 
science must also assume that e\ erytiung has its complete 
cause in the state of affairs from which it took its rise 

Now science cannot help but proceed in this wav, 
it cannot, that is to say, help assunung that a thing is 
only the sum of its parts or pieces and that it is completely 
determined by its constituents and origins If compound 
could result from a particular combination of elements, 
if the same compound did not always in fact result from that 
combmation, if a totally or even partially different effect 
were to follow the application of what appeared to be the 
same cause, then science as an established body of know- 
ledge would be impossible. Thus the experiments of 
saence are conducted on the assumption that the umverse, 
or at any rate that aspect of the universe which science 
studies, is like a gigantic piece of machinery, every part 
of which IS just a collection of smaller paits, and every 
event m which is both the cause of its necessary and pre- 
dictable result, and is itself the necessary and predictable 
result of Its cause 

The Extension of Scientific Method to the Treatment of 
Human Beings. Nor can science depart from this 
standpoint when it seeks to give an account of a human 
being It cannot, meiely because it is concerning itself 
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n'-th living things, allow the possibility that some arbitrary 
non-mechanical principle of life may at any moment 
intiaide itself to upset the causal chain of stimulus and 
response uhich mechanist biology seeks to establish 
Thus it 13 no accident that field and laboratory 'workers 
in biology are strongly mechanist in sympathy and out- 
look. 

As with biology, so wtth psychology In so far as science 
is successful m bringing human beings within its scope. 
Its success depends upon its ability to treat them as highly 
complex mechamsms whose workings are subject to the 
same la-ws as those which are observed to hold in the rest 
of the world, a world which it is the purpose of science to 
describe Of this world human beings are themselves a part, 
and the laws which science reveals as governing the events 
which occur in it must, if the scientific standpoint is to be 
maintained, be exemplified m the lives and histones of 
the men and women who are items of its contents If ive 
cannot as yet sho'^v this exemplification in detail, that, 
science insists, is only because of the lack of adequate 
knowledge Men, in other words, must be studied as 
mechamsms responding to stimuli, and the mind, in so 
far as its separate existence is conceded, must through the 
speech and actions which are commonly said to spring 
fi-om It, be studied as objectively as the growth of a plant 
or the movements of a planet Inevitable , then, Behaviour- 
ism IS the appropriate psychology for the scientist * The 
behaviourist,” says Professor Watson, “puts the human 
orgamsm in front of him and says, What can it do^ When 
does it start to do these things? If it doesn’t do these things 
by reason of its origmai nature, what can it be taught to 
do^” 

Thus the human being is treated as a laboratory speci- 
men who IS under obseivation How, the behaviouiist asks, 
will a particular specimen behave when confronted with 
a certain situation? and, conversely, when a specimen 
behaves in a certain way, what is the object or situation 
which causes it so to behave^ These are stuctly scientific 
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questions Unquestioninglv, the view which, suggests them 
postulates the universal applicability of the law of cause and 
effect It assumes that an account of behaviour in terms of 
that law IS adequate and ultimate, and it i efuses to admit 
ttie existence of any intrusive immaterial element such as 
consciousness or mind. If such exists, then, sav the ad- 
vocates of this view, It plays no part in determining what 
occurs 

The Analysis of Man. Let me cite an example of 
such laboratory treatment In his hook The Proper Study 
oj Mankind Mr B. A Howard quotes the foUowmg signifi- 
cant prescription — 

Enough water to fill a ten-gallon barrel; 

enough fat for seven bais of soap, 

caibon for 9,000 lead pencils; 

phosphorus for 2,200 match-heads, 

iron for one medium-sized nail, 

lime enough to whitewash a chicken coop, and 

small quantities of magnesium and sulphur 

Take these ingredients, combine them in the right 
proportions in the right way and the result, apparently, 
is a man This, at least is one of the things that a man is 
There is, in other words, a scientific formula for the 
production of men as there is for the production of any 
other commodity And, if it be objected that the formula 
applies only to the body, and that the mind has been left 
out of the recipe, we have only, as we have seen above, 
to go to the biologists and geneticists for information as 
to genus, species, race, initial inheritance, and distribution 
of chromosomes and genes, and to die psychologists for a 
statement of inherited disposition, temperament, menial 
structure and unconscious complexes, and the mind and 
character can be brought within the bounds of the formula 
Now just as, if you knoiv the foimula for the ingredients 
of a chemical compound, you know how the compound 
will behave in such and such conditions, so, from the stand- 
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point of science, if-jiou know the formula for the ingredients 
of a man's bodily aud mental constitution, you can tell 
how d human being will behave in such and such circum- 
stances, for, duectly you take it to pieces and examine the 
parts then, as ire have seen, each part appears to be 
completely determined by the others The assumptions 
tiivolved in this treatment are those which have alieady 
been pointed out It is assumed that a man is the sum 
total of the pieces Into which he can be analysed and that 
he 13 the product of the antecedents from which he can 
be shown to have deiived. 

So treated, a man inevitably appears to be determined 
His constitution is determined by its constituent parts 
just because, from of it is the sum of its 

constituent parts, and his present is conditioned by his 
past antecedents just because, when As is so regarded, it is 
the outcome of his antecedents 

How the Saenust Brings Himself Within the Deter- 
mmist Scheme. Now these, it must again be insisted, 
are the only Imes along which science can proceed, and 
m so far as science aspires to give an account of a human 
being, it IS withm the framework of these assumptions that 
the account must fall To deny the applicability of he 
method or the adequacy of its results, is to deny the 
competence of science m certain spheres It is to say m 
effect — ‘when it comes to a question of mind and soul, 
the scientific method is no longer fruitiul, at any rate its 
frmtfulness is limited’ And when the scientist proceeds, 
if ever he does, to consider himself introspectively, 
examines his own consciousness and asks himself whence, 
in spite of all his intellectual arguments, this insistent 
sensation of freedom which he undoubtedly experiences 
derives, he will, it must be presumed, have little difficult) 
m bringing himself by analogy into the determinist 
scheme which he has already framed to fit his fellows 
He has, v/e must suppose, already taken the mmds of his 
fellows to pieces and analysed their consciousness into 
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seiiesi of carefuliv linked psychological events These he 
has obseirved and correlated, as he might obserc'e and 
correlate facts about crystals or about plants, and having 
tramed certain formulae on the basis of his observations, 
he naturally regards those whom he has been observing 
as specimen examples which obey the formulae He then, 
we must further suppose, remembers that he too is, from 
the point of view of others, a specimen example There- 
fore, since he cannot help but admit he is in no way 
exceptional, his own acts of will must, he will argue, be 
completely caused psychological events falling within the 
firmework of the formulae which he applies to his fellows 
Therefore,’ he will conclude, ‘the sensations of voluntari- 
ness which I undoubtedly experience must be illusory.’ 

Doubts of Efficacy of Saentific Method as applied to 
Analysis of Human Beings. In criticism of this mode 
of treatment, the advocate of free will will point to the 
unproved assumption which thioughout informs it ‘It 
IS,’ he would say, ‘a begging of the question from the start, 
to assume that the voluntary and purposive acts of human 
beings are events in the scientific sense of the word at all 
They are, it is true, events m so far as they are caused and 
determined, but only in jo far as they are caused and 
determined, and whether they are wholly caused or 
determined or not, is precisely the question at issue. 
Nevertheless, I find it easy to see why the scientist must 
take the hne he does, and proceed, as if all events were 
determined by the factors which caused them, whether 
they are in fact so or not For science, as I understand it, 
seeks to brmg the phenomena which it studies under the 
aegis of law. In order that it may effect this purpose it 
must (a) classify the phenomena with other phenomena 
of the same type, and (b) represent them as effects of their 
conditioning causes. Classification of phenomena enables 
the scientist to predict the behaviour of the unknown X 
in the light of his knowledge of that of the known Y. 
Ability to represent phenomena as effects enables him 
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to predict tne occurrence of A, given the known occurience 
of A' In sum, then, I conclude that a scientific explanation 
can only give an account of a thing in terms of the condi- 
tions which preceded and caused it, and I see, therefore, 
that by its very nature a saentific account must be a 
determlnist account In so far, however, as a phenomenon 
IS not completely determined bv the conditions which 
preceded it, science is disabled from explaining it, or fiom 
accounting for its occmrence. Now I do not deny that those 
phenomena which are human acts of volition are influenced 
by pre-disposmg factors, those, namely, upon which the 
sciences of biology, psychology, anthropology and the rest 
lay stiess The question which concerns me is whether thev 
are completely determmed by these factors Now this 
question is one which your decision to adopt a scientific 
mode of approach begs from the outset Put the question 
as you put it, and you are bound to give to it a determinist 
answer, for the conditions under which you put it dictate 
the terms of your answer But, whether the question 
can be so put, depends very largely upon whether the 
phenomenon under consideration can be adequately 
regarded as the sum of its parts For my part, I contend 
that if the phenomenon in question is an act of human 
will, it cannot be so regarded ’ The principle 'which under- 
lies ttic denial with which the foregoing criticism of deter- 
mimsm as applied to human beings concludes is that some 
wholes are, as I suggested in an eailier chapter,^ more 
than the sum of their parts 

Departmentalized Account of Human Nature. Now-, 
It is not, I think, difficult to show that a human being is 
a whole of this kind Suppose that we try to take a human 
being to pieces and see what results we obtain. The pieces 
■^vnll, presumably, be those which the separate sciences 
take for then special provinces, each science making it 
its business to give an account of a different piece We will 
that these various accounts are drawm up and 
1 See Chapter II pp 52-54 
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collated \Ve tMlI imagine oui&elves to begin with the 
physiological account m terms of tubes and pipes, nerves 
and bones and blood vessels. These, presumab’v, can be 
analysed into their chemical compounds, and theie 
be, thercfoie, a chemical account in terms of molecules 
and elements These, again, can be analysed in terms of 
their atomic constituents, and to the chemist’s, therefore, 
ue must add the phvs^cist's account in terms of protons 
and electrons Beginmng at the other end of the scale, 
we shall have to include the psychologist s account m 
terms of mental events, images, sensations and so forth, 
V, itii special departmental accounts such as the behaviour- 
ist’s in terras of language habits and conditioned reflexes 
snd the psycho-analyst’s in terms of unconscious desire 
and promptings of the libido From other points of view 
there is the economic man and there is the median man of 
the statistician, there is man from the standpoint of the 
biologist and man as he appears to the anthropologist 
Tlieie is also the account of particular individual men to 
be found m the works of the great novelists Each of these 
accounts could m theory be made accurate and complete — 
complete, that is to say, so far as it goes ; yet each would 
be couched in different terms To say that no one of these 
accounts conveys the whole truth about a man, but 
desciibes only some paiticular aspect of him which has 
been selected for special attention, would be to state a 
commonplace 

That a Man’s Personality Eludes Scientific Desenpnon. 
But more than this is implied by the statement that a 
man is more than the sum of his aspects or parts and that 
an adequate account of him cannot, therefore, be given 
in terms of scientific descriptions of his parts It is impbed 
that, if all the different accounts, the physiological, the 
chemical, the physical, the psychological, the behaviour- 
istic, the psvcho-analvtic, the economic, the statistical, the 
biological, the anthiopological and the novelist’s, were 
collated, supplemented ivith other accurate and complete 
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but oartial accounts and worked up into a comprehensive 
survey^ they would still fail to constitute the truth, about a 
man And they would fail to do this, not because some 
particular piece of information had been left out, or some 
particular point of view forgotten — for, it would be urged, 
no matter how complete the collection of scientific accounts 
might be, the truth would still elude them — but because 
they would remain only a set of separate accounts of 
different parts or aspects, and a man is more than the 
different parts or aspects which are ingredients of him 
True knowledge of a man is not, in other words, the sum- 
total of the complete and accurate accounts of all his 
different aspects, even if those accounts could be made 
exhaustive Tiue knowledge is, or at least includes, know- 
ledge of the man as a whole To know a man as a whole, 
IS lo know him as a peisonahty, for a personality is the 
whole which, while it integrates all the parts and so 
includes them within itself, is, nevertheless, something 
over and above their sum Noiv to know* a man as a 
personality, is to know him in a manner of which science 
takes no cognizance It is to know him as an acquaintance, 
and It IS, for deeper knowledge, to love him as a friend 
The conclusion is that m the degree to which a man 
may be considered to be more than the sum of his parts 
or aspects, science is disabled horn giving a full and 
complete account of him If, then, wm are agreed that he 
may rightly be so considered, we shall refuse to treat the 
scientific account of him, which takes him to pieces and 
then represents him as the lesultant sum of the pieces, as 
exhaustive There is always, we shall insist, some factor 
in a human being which escapes from the meshes of the 
scientific net, and this is precisely the factor m respect of 
which he is more than the sum of the parts or aspects 
which the sciences study It is also in virtue of this factor 
that he is free 

Acts of Will as Acts of Creation. If this conclusion 
IS true of a man’s personahtv, it will be true also of at 
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ieast some of the acts in 'nhicli his personalii-v expi esses 
itself; for example, of his acts of will Acts of will un- 
doubtedly occur, and because they do occur, they can be 
treated as events m exactly the same ivay as any other 
events which the sciences studv, the paidcular science 
which undertakes their irn’estigation being psychology 
But they may be, and if the foregoing argument is correct, 
they always are, more than events, and, in so far as they 
are more, the scientific analysis wdl fail to apply to them , 
at least it ivill fail to apply completely Pnma facie everv 
act of free choice certainly appears to embody a ne’iv 
creation, and it is certainly not a foregone conclusion 
that the appearance is a delusion It may, on the contrary, 
be due to precisely that characteristic of acts of wall which 
I am seeking to emphasize, the characteristic, namely, 
in virtue of which every such act, though it is an event 
and to this extent is scientifically determined like other 
events, is also more than an event It may also be the 
case that it is in virtue of this '“more” that the act wears 
the appearance of being free and provides us with the 
experience of freely willing 

Bergson’s Treatment of Freedom Although I have 
put the foregoing argument into my ow n w'ords, it follows 
fairly closely the lines along which many philosophers 
have sought to rebut the arguments against determinism. 
The philosopher Bergson, for example, sponsor of the theory 
of creative evolution, has more forcibly than any other 
writer emphasized the creative character of acts of will 
It IS this character which, he msists, will slip through 
our fingers, if we consider acts of will in isolation from their 
context, or try, as science tries, to analyse them into their 
component parts It is impossible to do justice to Bergson’s 
treatment of freedom without giving some account of his 
metaphysical views, and for this I would refer the reader 
to my Guide to Philosophy^ Chapter XIX Briefly, Bergson 
regards determimsm as the sort of view which the intellect 
must inevitably take with regard to the nature of reality, 
Im 
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because of the intellect's mcomgible habit of cutting up 
the reality with which it deals into little bits When the 
reahty which is an individual peisonality is divided into 
bits, each part of it appears to be causally dependent upon 
all the other parts, each event in it to be the necessary 
result of every other event, each phase of the character 
which the personality assumes to be the product of all the 
past phases, and each action in w'hich it expresses itself 
to be determined by all the motives and desires which are 
playmg upon it at the moment of action 

But this view, Bergson insists, is only true of the part, 
the event, the phase, and the action when they are con- 
sidered m isolation Now an action considered in isolation 
IS an abstraction and a false abstraction from the action 
which in real life occurred The abstracting has been done 
bv the intellect which insists on regarding our personahtv 
as being made up of states of consciousness which persist 
unchanged until they are replaced by other states, and of 
actions in which the separate states of consciousness express 
themselves. Hailing made this abstraction, the intellect then 
proceeds to reason about the actions so abstracted, ai if 
thev weie isolated and self-contained events springing from 
and entirely conditioned by the states of which they are 
the expressions 

But, Bergson insists, the life of the individual is not to 
be regarded as a succession of changing states, the life of 
the individual is a contmuous and indivisible flow, and it 
IS precisely when it is taJken as such that it is seen to be 
flee and undetermined Divide the individual’s life into 
parts, consider the individual’s actions separately, and you 
will find that each part and each action is determined bi 
its predecessors But what is true of the parts is not true 
of the peisonality as a whole It is the nature of life to be 
creative, and the individual taken as a whole is necessarily 
creative by virtue of the fact that he is alive But if his 
life is creative, and creative in each moment of it, it is 
clear that it is never completely determined by what 
went before If it were so determined, it would onl) 
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be an expression of the old, and not a creation of 
the new 

Free will, then, Bergson holds, is creative action; that 
is to say, action as it really is, while determinism is a 
belief imposed upon us by our mtellectual view of reality, 
which reasons so convincingly, not about our lives as a 
whole, but about that false abstraction from our lives which 
IS a separate state of consciousness and about its expression 
m action 

But do we, in spite of the intellect s convincing reason, 
really believe in determinism^ Our reason may, indeed, 
be convinced, but our instinctive belief, persisting in the 
teeth of reason, is that we are free Why does instinctive 
behef persist in contradicting reason^ Because, says 
Bergson, instinctive belief is of the character of mtui- 
tion, whose function it is to comprehend life as a whole 
Seen as a whole, life is a creative activity, and its nature, 
therefore, is to be free to create the future 

B The Minimum Conditions for Free Will 

Involuntary, Voluntary and Willed Actions The 
positive case for free will is, as I have alreadv suggested, 
diiScuIt to divoice from metaph’vsical considerations 
Something, however, may be said on the subject of the 
mimmum conditions which are necessary, if the freedom 
of the will is to be at least possible These conditions have 
been set forth by Professor A E Taylor, whose treatment 
I have partly followed in the ensuing exposition 

It will be convenient to begin by making a distinction 
between willed actions, voluntaiy actions and involuntary 
actions An involuntary action is one which is performed 
by a body without any necessaiy intervention on the part 
of the mind , for example, withdrawing the hand from an 
unexpectedly hot suriace, falling over a precipice, or 
contracting the pupils of the eyes For these, it Is obvious, 
no freedom is, or can be, claimed. Voluntary actions I 
shall define, for the purpose of the present discussion, as 
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those which proceed from the promptings of a particular 
impulse which they express; for example, breaking the 
furniture in a rage, singing in the bath, boasting when 
drunk, or taking to one s heels when pursued by an angry 
bull Now there may be some sense in which these actions 
are free, some sense, that is to say, in which the agent 
who performed them need not have done so If, however, 
there is such a sense, it is not here proposed to try to estab- 
lish ir My present concern is only with those actions 
w'hich would normally be regarded as proceeding from 
deliberate choices These I piopose to call ‘willed actions” 
A willed action is one that I perform when, after balancing 
two alternatives one agamst the other, I deliberately opt 
for one of them because it seems to me, as the result of a 
dispassionate survey of all the evidence which can be 
adduced in favour of both, to be the better of the two 
When, for example, in a game of chess after deliberating 
whether to move a bishop or a knight I decide to move 
the knight, my action is a willed action in the sense 
defined Now although the distinction between voluntary 
and willed actions may be difficult to establish m theory, 
it IS, I think, sufficiently clear in piactice For example, 
in referring to a particular situation w'hich we expect to 
occur, we may determine in advance to follow a deliber- 
ately planned course of action, or w'e may determine to 
trust to the impulse of the moment, to prepare a speech 
witli a sheaf of notes, or to speak as the spirit moves, to 
follow a route previously marked out with the aid of a 
map, or to follow our fancy and be guided by the w'eather 

The Significance of Character Formation for Free Will. 
A fruitful hne of approach to the problem of freedom is 
afforded by a consideration of the difference between a 
formed and an immature character Anstotle suggested that 
the distinctive feature of what is popularly called a ‘ formed 
character” IS the ability of its possessor to escape from 
domination by impulse, and to act upon a deliberately 
planned rule of conduct The more formed our character is, 
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in other woids, the more frequently do we perform what I 
have defined as willed as compared -with voluntary actions 
It IS difficult not to recognize the force of Aristotle’s new. 
Acuons which spring from one or other of the particular im- 
pulses belong precisely to that class of action to winch the 
arguments based upon the conclusions of the sciences — an- 
thropology, biology, psychologc' and the rest — most foicibl'^' 
apply For to act from impulse — if, indeed, we ever do 
act puiely from impulse, and I am for the purpose of argu- 
ment imagining an extreme case, which may be a hypo- 
thetical case, in which %ve do so act — is to expiess as it 
were a particular “part” or ‘‘bit ’ of oneself Now it is 
precisely m so far as a human being can be regarded as 
made up of pai'ts — precisely in so far as we are able to see 
him as a collection of bits which can be separated, so that 
we can see what he is made up of— that, I have suggested, his 
actions wear a determined appearance. It is only m so 
far as he acts as a whole — as a whole, that is to say, which 
IS more than the sum of its parts — that he may be able to 
escape complets determination by the thousand and one 
influences of heredity, constitution, traimng and so forth, 
that play upon him What is popularly known as the forma- 
tion of character, may, then, from the point of view of the 
present discussion, be regarded as the building up of a 
personality which, in so far as it is entitled to be regarded 
as a whole, both integrates and transcends the parts which 
have gone to its making. 

Freedom a Negative Conception, The fact that it is 
only for acts which may properly be regarded as expres- 
sions of the whole personality that the claim to a measure 
of freedom can m any event plausibly be made, suggests 
a new and important pomt. Freedom of the wnll is ir 
essence a negative conception. It is freedom from domina- 
tion by particular influences, those, namely, which the 
various sciences investigate and emphasize. These influences 
may be thought of as hampering the operations of oar 
reason and blurring the dearness of our vision; and, since 
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I am trying to make out the case for freedom, m any e'vent 
a difficult case, m the cleaiest and most comincing form 
m irhich I can find it, I shall add that the case with which 
I am concerned is the case in which tbe operations of our 
reasons are hampered, the clearness of our vision blurred, 
when we are pursumg what Socrates called the Good 

That Man has a Natural Disposition to Pursue and 
Revere the Good. Socrates, it will be remembered, ^ 
held that, if a man perceived the Good, he must pursue 
It, and that all wrong-doing, therefore, was a form of 
misperception, arising from the fact that we take that to be 
good w’hich IS not That this is so m regard to our general 
judgments of good may well be the cage, for, other 
thmgs being equal, we have, as I have already tried to 
point out,^ a natural tendency to value and pursue good- 
ness as opposed to evil To adduce agam a few of the more 
obvious examples of this generalization — for telling the 
truth no justification is required, but we always he in 
order to gam a particular end by lying. We he, in fact, for 
a reason, but we tell the truth, when we do tell it, for no 
reason at all; other things being equal, to tell the truth is 
the natural thing to do Similarly with honesty; when we 
deal fairly with others over matters of property and pay 
our j’ust debts, we do these thmgs, if I may so put it, for 
their own sake To quote the philosopher Thomas Reid 
11710-1796} “It may always be expected that they 
[mankind] •will have some regard to truth and j’ustice, 
so far at least as not to swerve from them without tempta- 
tion ” Thus modes of conduct normally called good are 
often regarded as ends m themselves. When, however, we 
steal or falsify accounts, we do so in order that we may 
achieve some end beyond the activity of falsification, the 
end, namely, of securing for oursehes money which would 
not otherwise come to us All men, again, prefer happmess 
to unhappiness, thmk kindness to be better than cruelty, 
and consider a good-tempered person more admirable 
^ See Chapter II, pp 46 and 48 ^ Sec Chapter VI, pp 212, 313 
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than a bad, an 'unselfisb. than a selfish So far, then, as the 
qualities of character, by reference to which we deem a 
man virtuous, are concerned, we have a general disposition 
to revere, we may even, as Socrates held, have a natural 
tendency to pursue, the Good What is more, it seems 
probable that in the matter of this tendency and disposition 
we cannot help ourselves It seems probable, that is to 
say, that, just as w’e cannot help seeing that a certain 
conclusion follows by valid reasoning from self-evident 
premises, so we cannot help preferring what we take to be 
good to what we take to be ewl To the extent that we 
could help doing this, we should not, it may be said, be 
fully human beings. The following quotation from T H 
Huxley admirably expresses this \new: “While some there 
may be who, devoid of sympathy are incapable of duty, 

. their existence [does not] affect the foundations of 
morahty. Such pathological deviations from true morality 
are merely the halt, the lame and the bhnd of the world 
of consciousness; and the anatomist of the mind leaves 
them aside as the anatomist of the body would ignore 
abnormal specimens ” 

That we are Free to Go Wrong in Particular Cases 
When, how'evei, we come to particular cases, w'e find no 
such obwous determination Although I must “needs 
love the highest when I see it,” I am free to turn my eyes 
away from the highest and to give my energies to the 
pursuit of ease, power or wealth here and now Tnough I 
am bound to desire what I take to be good, I am not 
bound to identify my good with moral viitue; I may see 
it m sensual indulgence or power over my fellows. Although 
I cannot help but subscribe to the general proposition 
that honesty is to be honoured above dishonesty, I may 
find It all too easy on a particular occasion to be dis- 
honest, nor does my general preference for good temper 
over bad prevent me from being disagreeable when I get 
up in the morning. Thus we certainly seem to be free on 
particular occasions either to do what on general principles 
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we believe to be iigbt, or what we know to be wrong 
And, admittedly, on particular occasions often do do 
what we know to be wrong The Latin tag already quoted 

“ , Video meliora proboque 

Detenora sequor . . ” 

(I see the better course and approve it, but I follow the 
worse), enshrines a mournful and only too famihar truth 
Yet a perfect being would, presumably, always follow the 
better course, so, presumably, would we, if we were always 
to follow our natural inclination to pursue the Good, 
Why, then, on some particular occasion, do we not pursue 
it^ Pnrm facie for one or other of two reasons. The first 
is that our vision of the Good may be clouded by some 
obscuring factor. Thus, if we are in a towering rage, we 
do things that in our calmer moments w-e should, and 
subsequently do, recognize to be harmful to others and to 
ourselves, tiungs which, as we say, we subsequently regret 
The second reason is that our will to follow the Good 
may be undermined by some particularly seductive 
temptation For example, the general approval of honesty 
whicli expresses itself in a resolute refusal to abstain from 
forging a cheque when one has the chance, may be over* 
borne on a particular occasion by one’s need for money 
with which to dazzle a desired woman 

Now these clouding and undermimng elements, of which 
I have instanced tw'o, are precisely those whose presence 
in our general make-up is due to the factors of which 
the sciences take account It is because of my heredity, 
It may be said, that I am prone to fall into such blinding 
rages It is because of my training that I am apt to be lax 
about money matters, because of my physiological consti* 
tuPon that I am subject to overmastering sexual desires 
for women who attract me 

Now the question to w’hich our discussion of freedom 
must address itself is whether it is ever possible for me to 
win free from the influence of these factors, whether thei 
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are inherited, environmental or ph\ biological, v,Mch. cloud 
mv judgment or undeimme mv with the result that 
I do not recognize what it is right for me to do or, having 
lecognized what is right, neveitheicss do something 
different If freedom is a hict — and I am, it ivill be remem- 
bered, concerned only to mdicatc the minimum conditions 
which must be satisfied, if freedom is a fact — it will consist 
m just this ability to eliminate the influence of the factors 
which science emphasizes, so that my j’udgmeni can gne 
an unhampered verdict upon what is right, and my will 
then proceed to realize in action that of which mv judg- 
ment approves Thus to act freely will, on this view, be 
to do what one’s j'udgment, uninfluenced by the bias of 
inherited oi- environmental factors, tells one that one ought 
to do We may thus fine doivn the issue of our discussion 
to this single question, are we ever in this sense firee? 

St. Thomas Aquinas on Freedom In discussing free- 
dom the philosopher Leibniz (1646-1716;, a professed 
believer in free will who, nevertheless, frequently gives 
unwitting hostages to determimsm, invokes the simile of 
a s^yrnging pendulum The pendulum, he points out, 
never really comes to rest, it is always swinging in one 
direction or the other Similarly, the estimates and judg- 
ments of the human mind are nether completely unbiased , 
they are always inclined m one direction or another, and 
they are inclined from the start I mention the simile 
because, if it is apposite, if, that is to say, human nature 
IS m fact like a swinging pendulum, which is never at rest, 
then the belief in free will must be surrendered. For the 
minimum condition of free will is that there should be a 
period of dehberation durmg which we compare the vari- 
ous alternative courses of action which are before us, and 
weigh and estimate their respective merits, while not, as 
yet, inclining to any one. A phrase of St Thomas Aquinas’s 
(1227-1274) clearly brings out the nature of this unbiased 
period of deliberation While I am weighing the various 
alternatives, comparing their respective merits and wonder- 
I 
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ing whicii IS the better, I am, he says, “indetermitied to 
either alternative” Professor Taylor proceeds to develop 
St Thomas’s view as follo’ws. ' When the comparison is 
over and the estimate "A is better than. B passed, this 
incletermination ceases, my will is now determined, or to 
speak in the more accurate terminology of our own psy- 
chology, I am determined to take A and leave B, and what 
I am determined by is this judgment of relative worth 
In other words, what is demanded as a mimmum condition 
of accountability is that I shall be able to make an impartial 
estimate, correct or otherwise, of the two relative values 
It IS not the case that whenever I attempt such a com- 
parison some secret influence, the violence of a present 
desire, the persistence of an old opinionative prejudice, 
the effects of my past habits, hereditary non-rational bias, 
or what you please, tilts the scales of the balance. Of course, 
we all know that all these sources of bias do exist and may 
interfere with our estimates, but precisely because we are 
aware of the fact, a prudent man sets himself to discover 
these sources of prejudice and to eliminate them Admit 
simply that the elimination can sometimes be achieved, 
that sometimes at least we act as we do because we have 
made an impartial comparative j’udgment about the rela- 
tive value of two goods of which we cannot have both, 
and in principle you have admitted all that clearheaded 
libertarians mean by the ‘freedom of the will’ ” 

The passage I have quoted emphasizes the following 
points : — 

(i) that we are usually biased in our choice of actions 
by the factors upon w'hich the various sciences lay stress, 
(a) that, nevertheless, we can on occasion elmunate this 
bias and impartially weigh the merits of the various 
alternatives that present themselves, 

(3) that, when we do so, that which induces us to choose 
alternative A rather than alternative B is an impartial 
estimate of their respective merits, 

{4) that in makmg this estimate the will is free It is of 
course determined m one sense, determined by what it 
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perceives to be the superior goodness of A as compared 
with B But determination the Good or, to elaborate 
the phrase, freedom to escape from inherited or constitu- 
tional bias and to be determined solely bv the Good is all 
that the advocate of free will can fairly claim. 

(5) We might add — the point iS one which I have 
already made above in another connection — that the 
formation of what is commonly known as “character” 
consists precisely in the abihty to eliminate the bias 
imparted to our wills by factors outside our control, 
whether mherited^ environmental or constitutional, and 
to choose precisely what seems to us, as the lesult of an 
impartial consideration of all the available data, to be 
the best or most reasonable course 

The Nature of the Faculty Involved m Choice It 
will be observed that throughout the foregoing the stress 
has been laid upon reasonable choice This stress is deliberate 
I have already emphasized the point that, if the faculty 
with which we choose is impulse or desire, if choice is 
primarily an expression of the appetitive, or emotional 
parts of our nature, then it is difficult, if not impossible, ro 
emancipate it from determination by the various factors 
of heiedity, environment, constirution, disposition and the 
lest, for It IS the non-rational aspects of our nature which are 
pre-eminently the products of these factors. The question 
discussed above, whether reason can ever motivate to 
action, IS, therefore highly relevant to our consideration 
of the fieewill-determiiust issue I have already glanced 
at the considerations which have been adduced by those 
who deny that leason ever can What is there to be said 
on the other side^ 

Nothing in the nature of proof is available In the last 
resort we can only consult our own consciousnesses and ask 
ourselves whether what is commonly called thought ever 
does prompt oui actions, and, where the issue raised 
mvolves an appeal to introspection, it may be doubted 
whether the philosopher has anything of speaal value to 
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contilbute Nevertheless, most of those who have written 
upon this topic have felt themselves able to announce 
nith some degree of unanimity that their reasons can and 
do motivate them to action There are two general con- 
siderations which may be relevantly mentioned 

(r) That there is ko Clear-cut Division or 
Faculties First, no sharp division of faculties, between 
reason and emotion or between reason and passion, is 
feasible. As I pointed out when discussing Plato’s three- 
fold division of the souP, most psychologists are agreed 
that, to speak of the human psyche as if it were a bundle 
of faculties, as if, for example, it were or contained reason 
plus will plus emotion, is to falsify the facts of consciousness 
We can only do justice to these facts by conceiving of the 
psyche as at any given moment functioning in a predomin- 
antly reasonable or a predominantly emotional way I 
suggest elsewhere* that the activity of consciousness is 
always in essence cognitive, that an act of consciousness 
IS, that IS to say, always a knowing of something other than 
itself upon which the actraty of consciousness is directed 
Whether a particular state of consciousness is such as we 
call reasonable, or whether we describe it rather as emo- 
tional or appetitive depends upon tlie degree to which the 
cognitive activity of knowmg is emotionally or desirefully 
coloured. The questions raised by this asseition belong to 
the theory of knowledge and cannot be pursued here. What 
fbi our present purpose is important is the recognition 
tliat, whatever the nature of the psychological activity 
in iv'hich at any given moment we happen to be engaged, 
it is not a special faculty, for example, reason or imagination 
or emotion or desire, which is being called into play, but 
the tvhols psyche which at that moment is expiesscd in 
the activity 

As I pointed out when discussing Plato’s theory of the 
soul®, it is not the case that the soul is divided into three 

^ See Chapter II, pp 55-57 * See Chapter XI, pp 410-412 

® See Chapter 11 pp. 56. 57. 
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pans 111 the strict sense of the word ‘ parts”, \\hat is the 
case IS that the whole soni expresses itself at any giien 
moment m ivhat is a predominantly conative, spirited or 
rational activity Plato, it -will be remembered, puts this 
point by attributing to each part of the soul its 0’i\n 
characteristic appetition. Reason, therefore, has its appeti- 
tive side, It is not merely the static or mechanical instru- 
ment of a dynamic desire Reason no less than desiie is 
dv iiamic, it, too, ‘ makes after ’ ends, but its ends are differ- 
ent ends from those of desire They are such as appear 
desirable specifically and distinctively to reason ^\hc^ 
then, we say that reason can determine choice and motivate 
to action, we are postulating not a bloodless facult}' oi 
intellectual apprehension, but a mode of thinlong, or, as 
I should prefer to say, of experiencing, that can not only 
impartially judge the rightness and reasonableness of a 
particular line of action or the desirableness of a particular 
end, but incline the agent to act upon the line decided, 
and to pursue the end which is judged reasonable. 

(e) That Freedom is Pre-eminently Evinced in 
the Sphere of the Intellect In the second place, 
it iswoith pointing out that those cases m which the exer- 
cise of our freedom appears to us to be most unmistakable 
belong pre-eminently to the intcllectuai sphere The chess- 
player’s decision to move his knight rather than his bishop, 
the traveller’s decision when in doubt about the way 
to take the left fork rather than the right, the investors 
decision that A rather than B is likely to prove the safer 
security, the candidate's that X in an exammation paper is 
a question which he will be likely to answ er more effectivelv 
than Y, certainly seem to the peison deciding to be free, 
or, to translate in terms of the formula I have used, it 
certainly seems in cases of this kind that the will is. after a 
period of deliberation, ’ determined” only by the agent’s 
‘judgment of the relative worths” of rhe two alternatives 
between which he is dehberatmg It is, of course, the case 
tbat these predominantly intellectual decisions can, in 
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common with others, be lepresented by the determinist 
not as the expressions of a freely actmg m,i11, but as the 
determined resultants of the interaction of a number of 
factors over which the v.tU has no control, it can even 
be shoivn that the will is itself one of these factors. But 
prtma facie it is much harder to apply the explanation of 
choice of action m terirs of origins to a man’s decision to 
move his knight rather than ins bishop than it is to his 
preference for a blonde over a brunette, much harder to 
show that his decision to take the left fork is determined 
bv his physiological constitution, than it is to ascribe to 
physiological factors his preference for treacle toffee over 
marzipan If, then, the fact of freedom is to be demonstrated 
in any sphere, the demonstration will be easiest in relation 
to those choices which would be normally said to be pre- 
dominantly rational 

Free Will m Relation to Moral Choice Most 
writers on ethics have held that moral choices are of this 
character The position, then, which I have been outhnmg, 
namely, that the will is on occasion determined by nothing 
but an impartial judgment of the rightness or reasonable- 
ness of a paiticular hne of action, is one which most moral 
philosophers have been disposed to adopt On w hat grounds 
have they supported it? Or, to put again the question 
formulated above, how have the> sought to show that 
what IS called thought can motivate our actions^ No very 
convincing argument has ever been brought forward m 
favour of this position The issue, as I have already pointed 
out, IS one in regard to winch proof is not possible What 
the philosophers have done is what, on a previous page, 
I suggested that the reader should do, they have looked 
into their own consciousnesses and reported that, as Henry 
Sidgwick (1838-1900) puts it, “thepeiception or judgment 
that an act is per se the right and reasonable act to be done 
is an adequate motine to perform it”. 

Having looked into my own consciousness, I feel that I 
can subscribe to Sidgwick’s ailirmatlon, I believe, that is 
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to say, that it is, on occasion, mv percepiion of the right- 
ness or reasonableness of a certain course or action which 
determines me to move a piece at chess, to choose one fork 
of a road rather than another, or to select an investment. 
The philosophers, on the whole, have agreed ivith Sidg- 
wicL " An affection or mchnation to rectitude cannot,” 
says the eighteenth-century morahst, Price (1723— 1791), 
“be separated from the view of it”, while T H. Green, 
whose general attitude to the question under discussion 
is, as I have already hinted,^ far from clear, d ernes that 
“those desired objects which are of most concern in the 
moral life of the civilized and educated man are directly 
dependent on animal susceptibilities at all”. If Green, is 
right in thinking that it is not our aramal susceptibilities 
that cause us to do our duty, or to hunger and thirst after 
nghteousness, then, presumably, it is the rational element 
in our natures The philosophers Reid (1710-1796) and 
Kant similarly agreed that men do habitually prefer to do 
what is right and reasonable, unless they have an induce- 
ment to do otherwise; that man has, in fact, just because 
he IS a rational animal, a standing bias, other things being 
equal, to do ivhat he conceives to be the right and reason- 
able thing, and that he has this bias mdependently of all 
personal likes and dislikes 

Summary of Foregoing. I have fined down the issue 
of this discussion to a question which, in the last resort, the 
reader must answer for himself. In considering what his 
answer should be, I would suggest that he bear in mind the 
two positions which, in the preceding discussion, I have 
tried to estabhsh. 

(i) It is sometimes possible to elimmate the influence 
of past factors which have made us what we are. There 
are, in other words, occasions on ivhich the judgment 
with which I judge and the will with which I will are not 
wholly to be explained as the necessary consequences of 
past acts and influences 

^ See p 241 aboie. 
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(2) Secondly, all writers are agreed that by freedom of the 
will w e do not mean mere motiveless caprice If, then, it is not 
my past which always determines mv judgment, the question 
must be asked, “ What it is that does ^ The answer which 
has been suggested is that what determines my judgment 
in certain cases is the dibceined goodness of a particular 
end or the perceived reasonableness of a particular course 
of action; something, in other words, is seen to be good 
and reasonable in and for itself The validity of this answer 
depends upon the admissions (a) that men do possess a 
natural bias to do the right and to pursue the Good, 
(i) that It is with this predominantly reasonable part 
of themselves that they seek to do the right and pursue 
the Good, (c) that reason is not a separate and is never 
a purely cognitive faculty, when, therefore, we do what we 
judge to be the right thing, and pursue what we judge 
to be the Good, it is the reasomng part of our natures that 
prompts our endeavours, reason, in other words, has itself 
an appetitive side, (d) that, although reason is inclined 
to do the right and to pursue the Good, it is never necessi- 
tated. It may be true that we are necessitated by the Good 
m general, in the sense that we cannot help preferiing 
what we take to be better to what we take to be woise, but 
we are free not to pursue some particular good We may 
not be able to withhold our assent from the conclusions 
of a chain of argument based upon self-evident assumptions, 
but we are certainly not forced to think correctly on a 
particular occasion. 

If these admissions be gi anted, then it will, I think, 
be found difEcult to answer the questions, ‘‘ Can reason 
ever motivate action, and, when it does so motivate, 
can It be regarded as free ^ ”, in any sense other than 
the afErmative. 
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C. Logical Arguments agamst Determinism 

(i) T HAT IF Determinism isTrue, the Mind Cannot 
Freely Embrace Troth. The case for free 'atII may 
be strengthened by certain arguments of a logical order 
The strongest of these may be stated \ert shortly If 
the conclusions of the determmist who bases his reasoning 
upon the results of the sciences aie correct, our volitions 
are always determined by past events When they relate 
to moral questions, our volitions take the form of judgments 
to the effect that so and so is right and good, and obliga- 
tions which we recognize to do our duty The arguments 
rehearsed in the earlier part of tins chapter endeavour to 
show that the judgment ‘this is right or ‘this is good’ 
or ‘ this IS my duty ’ is never, as it appears to be, based 
upon a dispassionate investigation of the nature of the 
‘ this ’ in question, an impartial estimate of its moral w 01 th, 
and an objective compaiison of this worth with the worths 
of alternative objects of choice or courses of action 

But if this argument is valid m regard to the judgment 
tms IS right it must also be valid in regard to the judg- 
ment this is true' Nobody, therefore, who assents to 
the truth of the conclusion of a valid chain of reasoning 
from self-evident premises does so because his mind is 
convinced by the strength of the reasoning in question 
and the cogency of the conclusions that follow from it 
he does so, because of the influence of past events which, 
m deteimining the general character of his mind, have 
determined also this particular judgment which is made 
by his mind 

“What determines your likes and dislikes^” asks T. H 
Huxley “Did you make your own constitution? Is it vour 
contiivauce that one thing is pleasant and another pain- 
ful? ” — and answers that it is not But if it is not, it is also not 
“your contrivance” when one thing seems to you to be 
true and another false But if, when I think a particular 
proposition to be true, I do so not because it is in fact true, 
but because of my constitution or my traimng or of some 
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event in my past history, then the fact that I do think it to 
be true, even the fact that I believe myself to be in a posi- 
tion to prove it to be true, is no reason for thinking it to be 
so. For to prove it, is to prove it to somebody, and the some- 
bodv IS no more responsible for being convinced by my 
proof than am I for believing it to be conrmcing. 

Determinists do not think of applying these considera- 
tions to the conclusions of their own reasonings When, for 
example, they are advocatmg determimst views, they make 
much of the impartial survey of the facts upon which their 
reasoning is based, stress the rigour of the reasoning by 
which they reach their conclusions, and draw attention 
to the open-minded and dispassionate character of their 
acceptance of the conclusions which necessarily follow 
from the facts, wounding though these conclusions may 
be to human pride, dert^atory though thev are to human 
dignity. But what right, it may be asked, have thev to 
claim impartiality for their survey of the evidence, validity 
for the piocesses of their reasoning, and dispassionateness 
for the acceptance of their conclusion, if they deny the 
possibility of impartiality m my survey of the comparative 
worths of alternauve courses of action, and the dispassion- 
ateness of my preference for one of them as being the 
better? For, if they insist that my judgment of what is 
right and reasonable in the sphere of conduct is determined 
for me by my past and not by me through my will, the same 
will hold good of their judgments of what is true and 
reasonable in the sphere of thought That deteiminism is 
true and reasonable is one such judgment, but in the degree 
to which their arguments establish that it is true and 
leasonable, in that degree does the conclusion invalidate 
their arguments For in showing that nobody ever em- 
braces determinism because he is really convinced bv 
the arguments for it, tiie determmist takes all the con- 
vincingness out of determinism. 

(2) That if Determinism is True the Mind 
Refuects not the Facts but the Condition 
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05 THE Brain Iliis conclusion, applies with even greater 
force to those forms of determinism u hich base themselves 
upon Materialism For these, as we have seen, maintain that 
mental events are either disguised bodily events or at 
least determined by bodily events The ps>cholog\’ of 
Behaviourism, for example, asserts that thought consists 
of bodily movements, more particularlv of movements 
in the larynx. Now the movements of the body may be 
necessary and determined, but they can no more be true 
than a quadratic equation can be purple or a musical 
chord can be covetous It is, of course, the case that I 
may feel convinced that my rhmkmg relates to the out- 
side world and correctly informs me of what happens there 
But this conviction of mine is only another thought, and, 
therefore, a set of laryngeal movements, which, as I have 
pointed out, cannot of their very nature refer to anything 
outside themselves 

It 15 also the case, if Bchaviouiism is correct, that these 
aiguments of mine aie themselves no more than movements 
in my larynx and nervous system which are causally 
linked to other movements in my hand, as I wTite, and my 
face, as I talk Therefore, they do not lefer to Behaviour- 
ism at all. The reader’s view of them is another set of 
movements in his larynx, and the belief that this is the 
correct description both of the arguments and of the reader’s 
view of them is another set It is impossible on these lines 
to find any basis from which thought can opeiate, for there 
are no common premises, no common presumptions, and 
no common conclusions of thought On the basis of a 
thorough-going Materialism, every so-called thinker is 
boxed up within the circle of his own experiences. Thus 
the materialist locks up the mind — if, indeed, he admits 
a mmd at all — m a cell whose walls are the neural and 
cerebral movements of his own body, which movements 
he plays no part m initiating And, since nothing which 
mind expeiiences can reach it from outside these walls, 
so nothing that it thinks can refer to anything outside them 
Materialism, then, which purports to be thought about 
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the universe, turns out to be unable to tell us anything 
about the universe It can only tell us about what is hap- 
pening in the bodies and brains of materialists What is 
true of Materialism, is true also of the determinism which 
15 based on Materialism 

(3) That the “Ielusion” op Freedom cannot be 
Explained For those readers who are disposed to 
be impressed by purely logical arguments, I add one more 
Let us suppose that the doctrine of determinism is tiue 
It -wili follow that the belief in free will is an illusion 
The question which has then to be answered is, how does 
this illusion arise ^ How, m a purely determmist world, is 
the fact of it to be accounted for^ For, in a purely detei - 
numst world nothing can neate anything, since eveiy 
happening is the result of some preceding happening and 
every event is a determined reaction to the enviionment 
m which it occurs Now my belief m free will is an event 
There can have been nothing in the causes which deter- 
mined the event to produce this belief, since, if the 
determmist is right, there is in fact no free will; and there 
can be nothmg m the environment to which the event is 
a reaction to generate the belief, since, once again, if 
the deteiminist is right, there is in fact no free will Even 
then, if the belief m free will is an illusory image owning 
no counterpart m fact, the difficulty must be faced that 
there is no oiiginal for the image to mirror, no reality for 
the illusion to reflect How then, the question persists, 
does the image, even if it ts illusory, aiise"^ 

An example may help to illustrate the point Let us 
suppose that a machme became conscious. Then we may 
conceive that it might entertain the dlnsoiy belief that it 
was free, for it would have a model on which to form this 
belief, an example of the freedom ivhich it claimed for 
Itself, in the apparently free behavxoui of human beings 
But suppose that there were no human beings; that there 
were no freely acting creatures anywhere in the universe 
Whence could the machine derive the notion of freedom 
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iiicU It claimed, albeit faisely, for itself' IMiar, if the 
metaphor can be forgiven could b.a\e put such an idea 
into the machine’s head^ It seems impossible to answer 
this question Now in a purely determinist world there 
aie no freely acting creatuies There then nothing in 
such a world whose behamour could ha\c suggested the 
notion of freedom to human beings nothing that could 
have put the idea of freedom into their heads. Yet, as 
w’e have already pointed out, they could not have spon- 
taneously geneiated the idea for themselves, for in such 
a world nothing is spontaneously geneiated How, then, 
in a determinist world, can the illusion of freedom arise ^ 
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Chapter VIII : NATURE OF THE 
MORAL FACULTY. CRITICISM 
OF OBJECTIVE INTUITIONISM 

I. NATURE OF THE MORAL 
FACULTY 

The Intuitiomst Dilemma. The discussion of free- 
dom in the previous chapter -was undertaken not only 
because of the importance for ethical theory of the estab- 
lishment of at least the possibthiy of moral freedom, but 
also because of its bearing upon the question of the nature 
of the moral facultv The conclusion of the discussion ivas 
bnefl}' that, if the moral faculties ( I use tlie plui'al, for both 
will and insight aie involved) are feeling or akin to feel- 
mg, then the task of vindicating free will is welinigh 
impossible, if on the other hand they are reason or akin 
to reason, then moral freedom may be plausibly main- 
tained But if they are reason, or axe at least reasonable, 
then they declare themselves unable to judge actions to 
be right or wrong without taking into account their conse- 
quences Thus the view that some faculty wnthin us pro- 
nounces upon moral issues as the faculty of smell makes 
pronouncements upon odours, judging actions to be right or 
wrong, characters to be good or bad, independently of 
the consequences of the actions or of the effects upon others 
of the characters, seems on examination difficult, if not 
impossible, to maintain in precisely the form in which 
I have stated it We are, then, it appears, committed to 
taking consequences into account when passing moral 
judgment! Fhcrc s here a dile a m which most 
onus of Intu Uo arc involved if the moral faculty is 
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deteimmed, if it is reason or akin to reason, it would appear 
to require the admission of considerations which 
Intuiiionism would not legard as j'elevant A brief exami- 
nation of the relevant views of some of the English 
mtuuionistsofthe seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries 
will serve to undeiline this criticism It is interesting to 
see how the views of these writers, who were in intention 
strictly mtuitionist, nevertheless, evince an increasing dis- 
position to recognize the importance of taking consequences 
into account, and by so doing prepare the \ray for the 
criticisms which, m the nmetcenth century, the utilitarians 
were to bring against the whole mtuitionist position 

Views of Shaftesbury. After Butler, whose views we 
have already considered, the most important writer ol 
the English mtuitionist school is Shaftesbuiy (1671-1713) 
His views, published in works entitled Enquiry Concern- 
ing Virtue and Chaiactenstics of Men, Manneis, JVationi and 
Times IS based upon a principle irhich he calls the Will of 
Nature The Whil of Nature is conceived primarily in 
physical terms, it is the force which underlies the unifor- 
mity of nature and maintains its equilibiium Now human 
beings are part of nature, therefoic the Will of Nature 
operates also in us The Will of Nature is a beneficent force 
— Shaftesbury often writes as if, by the Will of Nature, he 
meant what others have called the 'Will of God — so much 
so, that we have only to act m accordance with it to achieve 
happiness Happiness Shaftesbury conceives as a condition 
which may be achieved internally in complete indepen- 
dence of external circumstances, to obtain it we have only 
to live m accordance ^vith the Will of Nature Shaftesbury 
would have approved of Mrs Knox’s frequently re- 
iterated doctrine in Fanny’s First Play that “happiness is 
withm ourselves, and doesn t come from outwaid plea- 
sures . . If a girl has not happiness in her she won’t 
be happy anywhere” 

This cheerful doctrine had two important consequences 
The first was its influence upon what was shortly to be the 
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dominating school ofthoughtinthe new science of economics, 
namely, the laissez-faiie school The manner in which this 
influence came to be exerted was broadly the following 

The Will of Nature and Laissez-faire Economics 
The Will of Nature demaxids the preservation and advance- 
ment of the seif, and the self is presen'cd and advanced bv 
pursuing its own self-interest In pursuing its own self- 
interest it does not, as one might have thought, come into 
conflict with selves pursuing their self-interests Whv 
does it not^ Because Shaftesbury' shares Butlei’s con- 
vmtion of the fundamental identity between those actions 
which benefit the self and those which benefit others 
Shaftesbury attacks what he calls “selfish theories” 
because he believes that they embody a mistaken view of 
self-interest, for it is, he thinks, by pursmng the good of 
society rather than by indulging our private whims, that 
w'e shall best advance the good of ourselves. This is 
because it is the same 'Will of Nature which animates both 
the self and other selves The Will of Nature is beneficial, 
therefoie, action which is in accordance with the Will is 
also beneficial To pursue the true interest of the self is 
to act conformably with what the 'WhU of Nature enjoins, 
therefore, action which promotes true self-interest is good 
and wiU be in harmony with the actions of otliers pursuing 
their true self-interests. There is, therefore, no opposition 
between private and public welfare; to pursue the latter 
is to achieve the former 

This doctrine has important consequences in the spheres 
of pohtics and economics For if to act in accordance with 
self-interest is to fulfil the Will of Nature, to act m accord- 
ance with self-interest is likely to produce socially beneficial 
results Shaftesbury’s conception of the Will of Nature 
thus helped to pave the way for what were subsequently 
to be known as laissez-faire economics. If in the sphere of 
economics a man acts in accordance with his true self- 
interest, and if he is right in his conception of what con- 
stitutes his self-interest, he wiU automatically promote the 
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welfare of the community The truly enlightened business, 
man, like Shaftesbury’s truly enlightened individual, 
realizes this , he reahzes, that is to say, that there is no conflict 
between his own interests and those of society When he 
finds that what appear to be his personal interests and those 
of society conflict, he may be sure that he is mistaken m 
thinking that what appear to be his personal interests really 
are his peisonal interests; m so far as he fails to realize 
this mistake, he is not duly enlightened. The economist 
Adam Smith (1733-1790) puts the point as follows 
‘ ' The study of a man’s own advantage naturally, or rather 
necessarily, leads him to prefer that employment which 
is most advantageous to society.” The conclusion is that 
if each man pursues his own true self-inteiest, the social 
and more, particularly, the economic effects are likely 
to be better than they would be, if human beings were 
prevented from pursuing their owm interest by the arbitral v 
act of external authority; in fact they are likely to be the 
best possible Thus the belief m the Will of Nature combined 
with the belief m the Natural Rights held by Locke’- and 
also with the Hedomsm of the utilitarians^ to proinde an 
ethical foundation for the economic theories which 
were associated with the development of the Industrial 
Revolution and the establishment of capitalist Indi- 
vidualism. 

The Relation between Reason and Feeling. In the 
second place, the belief m the Will of Nature leads to an 
intuitional theory of morahty. Shaftesbury discusses at 
length whether feehng or reason is the higher faculty, and 
concludes in favour of feehng. Among our feelings he 
includes direct mtmtions m regard to moral issues. These, 
he holds, it is our duty to follow, and, since they spring 
direct ffom the operations of tire Will of Nature within us, 
to act in accordance with our intuitions is to establish the 
best possible relations between, the self and the world 
outside the self, m which the Will of Nature also prevails. 

See Chapter XIIL p 4S3 ^ See Cha-oter IX. pp 348 340 
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As HI Aristotle’s ethics, reason is reduced to the role of 
planning the steps ivhich arc necessary to gi\e effect to 
our intuitions. The view that feeling is the mainspring of 
morality, and that the function of reason is confined to 
planning the means and estimating the results of gratify- 
ing our desires and giving vent to our feelings, has several 
times engaged our attention m the preceding pages ^ 
It IS a view which continually recurs m the history of 
ethics, cropping up on occasions in the most unexpected 
places, as witness, for example, the following quotation 
from that champion of rationalism, T H. Huxley: ‘ In 
whatever way we look at the matter, morality is based 
on feehng not on reason, though reason alone is competent 
to trace out the effects of our action and therefore dictate 
conduct.’ 

(The ambigmty of this last statement, “therefore dic- 
tate conduct,’’ indicates the difficulty of reaching any 
satisfactory conclusion In relation to this issue, if we per- 
sist in regarding reason and feeling as separate faculties 
endow'ed with separate functions The discussion in the 
previous chapter,^ and the conclusion in which it issued, 
that the division of the human personahtv into a set of 
separate facuJues is untenable, was designed to guard 
against precisely this difficulty ) Huxley contmues 
“Justice is founded on the love of one’s neighbour and 
goodness is a kind of beauty The moral law like the laws 
01 physical nature rests in the long run upon instinctive 
intuitions.’ 

Huxley’s instinctive intuitions bear a close resemblance 
to Shaftesbury’s Will of Nature, we have only, it seems, to 
obey them, and all will be well "When, however, he comes 
to work out his doctrine m detail, Shaftesbury abates 
something of the full rigour of his Intuitiomsm This he 
does in two respects, both of which point in the direction 
which the utihtanans were subsequently to take 


^ S« Chapter IV, pp 110-116, and Chapter VII, pp 268-271 
^ See Chapter VII, pp 268-271, also Chapter II, pp 55-57 
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The Moral Faculty Distinguished by Shaftesbury 
from the Senses, Its Resemblances to the Reasoning 
Part of the Soul In the fiist place, though he msssts 
that ‘ feeling” is at once the mainspring and the arbiter of 
morality, Shaftesbury ascribes to feeling functions whose 
performance most people would naturally be inclined to 
attribute to reason There is, he says, a number of natural 
impulses in which the Will of Nature expresses itself But 
morality is not to be found m the indulgence of any one 
of them It IS the result rather of a reflective process which, 
taking its standpoint outside the circle of natural impulses, 
either approves of or condemns them The approval and 
the condemnation which morality brings to bear on the 
natural impulses are not exclusnely rational, on the 
contrary, they are informed with an emotional quality 
m virtue of which we can encourage the indulgence of 
the impulses approved, and discourage the indulgence of 
the impulses condemned. Although, however, it is pervaded 
by this emotional quality, obedience to the moral faculty 
IS not, Shaftesbury is careful to insist, to be likened eithe’ 
to the indulgence of the senses or to the gratification of 
self-interest 

The whole account is strongly reminiscent of Plato s 
description of the reasoning part of the soul with its chai - 
acteristic qualities of ‘ appetition”, m virtue of which it 
desires the good, and of' conation’", by means of which 
it reproves the unruly impulses ^ It also recalls Butlei's 
insistence upon the authoritative aspect of conscience ^ 
In permitting us to make these comparisons Shaftesburv 
has, however, travelled a long way from the conception of 
an intuitive moral sense detived from and expressing the 
Will of Nature, of which we are entitled to ask nothing 
in the way of justification save only that it should function as 
the Will of Nature dictates. 

While Shaftesbury’s move in the direction of Uuli- 
tananism is limited to attributing to the moral faculty, 
officially identified with feeling, functions which are 

1 See Chapter II, pp 53, 56 *See Chapter VI, pp ig6, 197 
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normally regarded as being appropriate to reason, his 
piedecessor, Cudworth (1617-1688) had pronounced 
quite unequivocally in favour of reason With consider- 
able emphasis he insists that our consciousness of the 
difference beP\een right and WTong depends wholly upon 
the exercise of our reasoning faculties, and in no degree 
whatever upon feeling or emotion. It is quite possible 
that this IS true, but unfortunaiel7 for Gud'^vorth s Intui- 
tionism, our reasoning faculties refuse to make moral 
judgments without considering circumstances and conse- 
quences I shall return later to this point and develop its 
significance 

Happiness the Reward of Vntue, There is another 
path which leads from Shaftesbury’s Intuitionism to 
Unluarianism Shaftesbury s mam position is quite un- 
cquivocallv that of an objective intuitiomst, he holds, that 
IS to say, that the universe contains elements or factors v hich 
we recognize to be good or right, but whose goodness or 
rightness is in no sense dependent upon our recogmtion 
of them Misconduct is not wrong because ive disapprove 
of it: we disapprove of it because it is viTong When 
our feelmgs tell us that vice is odious they are, Shaftesbuxj' 
holds, giving us true information about the nature of 
things Similaily, virtue, which may be defined on Shaftes- 
bury ’s view as the habit of acting in accordance with the 
moral law, that is to say, with the Will of Nature, is good 
whether its goodness is recogmzed or not But, while 
insisting that virtue is good in itself, Shaftesbury concedes 
that it IS also conducive to happiness and, because con- 
ducive to happmess, therefore good as a means to an end 
beyond itself as well as good in itself. 

On this point his view was reinforced by that of his con- 
temporary, Cumberland (1632--1718), who, more forcibly 
than Shaftesbuiy, emphasized the happmcss-producing 
property of virtue Public happmess, said Cumberland — 
the utihtarians were later to call it the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number — is a good Hence any act w'hich 
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tends to increase' public happmcss is also a good Cumber- 
land often writes in such a way as to suggest that for him 
a good act is simply an act which promotes public happi- 
ness , for example, he sa'^s “we derive the laws of nature 
from the results of human conduct, regarding that to be 
commanded of God, which conduces to the happiness of 
man”. This is very close to the doctrine of the utilitarians, 
who held that the rightness of an act was to be measured 
by the degree to which its consequences were or were not 
conducive to happiness Of all the intuitiomsts, indeed, 
Cumberland came nearest to building a budge between the 
view which holds that a right act is one of which the moral 
sense approves because it is right, and the view that insists 
that it is one which promotes the best consequences 

Inconsistencies of the English Intuitiomsts The fore- 
going survey of some of the views of the English intuitiomsts 
will, it is hoped, have served the purpose of revealing the 
difSculties which the geneial theory of Intuitiomsm, to 
which m various ways they all subscribe, has to meet 
Of some of these difficulties they were themselves con- 
scious, and It was this consaousness which led them to 
introduce into the doctnne of Intmtionism modifications 
which were inconsistent with the general theory. 

Examples of such modifications are Shaftesbury’s 
attribution to the moral sense of reflective and selective 
functions which would normally be said to be exercised 
by reason, and his admission that virtue is not only a good 
in Itself, but a means to a further good, namely, happiness 
Both these modifications take us some wa'^ along the road 
which leads from Intuitiomsm to Utilitarianism. Before, 
however, I proceed to a statement of the utilitarian 
theories of morals m which these modifications of intui- 
tionist doctrine receive their full logical de\elopment, it 
will be convenient to complete the statement of what may 
be called the case against Intuitiomsm The criticisms whicn 
follow do not appear in precisely the form in w'hich they 
are given in the works of any ethical writer They are all 
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nevertiieless, such as the utilitarians rrught have brought, 
and many are such as they did m fact bring, against 
theories \\ hich base ethics upon the deliverances of an alleged 
moial sense 

II CRITICISM OF INTUITIONIST 
AND MORAL SENSE THEORIES 

(i) That It IS Impossible to Separate an Action from its 
Consequences. I have already tried to shoiv that, unless 
oui sense of dutv and our moral judgments are conceived 
to be at least m part rational, it is eictremely difScult to 
estabhsh their claim to freedom, if, on the other hand, they 
contam any admixture of reason, they cannot but take mto 
account the consequences of actions. The fact that they 
do and must do so was one which the utalitarians frequently 
emphasized You cannot, they said in effect, judge a 
person’s character if it docs not express itself m actions, 
while, the actions in which it expresses itself cannot, if 
considered apart from their consequences, be regarded 
as either moral or non-moral Actions divorced from their 
consequences are, in fact, ethically negligible What 
ground, for example, could there be for objecting to drunk- 
enness, if it did not make a man arrogant m manner, halt- 
ing m gait, thick in speech, sodden in mind, and disgusting 
in. habit^ If the traditional drunkai'd did not beat his ivife, 
his wife would not mind his dnnking What, again, is the 
objection to cruelty unless it produces suffering in its 
object^ For the notion of cruelty includes the suffering of 
Its object 

The more closely the matter is examined, the more 
difficult does it become to see how a distinction can be 
drawn between an act and its consequences Where, in 
fact, does the act end and the consequences begin? An act 
IS a happening in the natural world; regarded from the 
pomt of view of the physical sacnces it consists in the 
alteration of the position in space of one or more pieces 
of matter That this is so with regard to actions which are 
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etilicaily neutral is, I think, siLfficicntly clear If I dig 
a trench, I am altering the position of my feet and arms, 
of a spade and of a certain quantity of soi! If I take a match- 
box from my left-hand pocket and put it into my right- 
hand pocket, I am altering the position m space of my 
hand and arm and also of the match-box I am, also, pre- 
sumably, displacing a certam quantity of air Such 
acts are ethically neutral, they are neither right nor v^rong 

Now let us suppose that I take as an example an act 
ivhich would noimally be regaided as an appropriate 
object for moral judgment. The act which I am proposing 
to consider is the forging of a cheque Considered purely 
as an act, the forging of a cheque consists in a number 
of movements by the arm, hand and fingers, and the 
resultant alteration of the position in space of a pen and 
a certain quantity of ink Now it is certamlv not of these 
movements and of this alteration that it would be said 
we are judging when we judge that forgery is wrong 
Of what then^ Presumably, of the consequences of the 
movements I have described. These include the making 
over to oneself of money to which one is not legally en- 
titled, and the possible loss to others of money to which, 
they are entitled, entailmg consequential deprivation and 
suffering Now these consequences certainly form a part 
of what we mean by forgery w hen we say that forgery is 
wrong For , if forgery did not include them, if it were simply 
a senes of physical movements, it would not be forgery, at 
any rate, it would not be morally blameworthy as forgery 
And smee forgery undoubtedly is morally blameworthy, 
being reprobated by the moral consciousness of civilized 
mankind, it would appear that forgery must be taken to 
include some at least of what would normally be called its 
consequences 

Some, but not all For among the consequences of suc- 
cessful forgery may be its emulation by others. Hence 
when we condemn an act of forgery, one of the considera- 
tions which influence our judgment may well be the effects 
upon society, if forgery became a common practice ‘ We 
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cannot, ' we might say, 'let this case pass unreproved and 
unpunished, because, if we did, otners might take heart 
of example and try to do the same thing; and if they did, 
and tried successfulh , the banking system would break 
down 

Thus it IS clearly not the case, except perhaps in a remote 
metaphysical sense, that all the consequences of an act of 
forgery are comprehended in our judgment of condemna- 
tion, when we judge a particular case of it to be wTong 
Some, at least, of the consequences are regarded as being 
separate from the act, and our disapproval of these is not 
the same as our disapproval of the act 

(2) That It IS Impossible to Separate an Action from 
Its Motives Just as an action upon which we propose 
to pass moral judgment cannot be separated from some at 
least of Its consequences, so it cannot be separated from its 
motives For, if the act be strictly regarded as being w'hat, 
from the physical point of view, it in fact is — an alteration 
of the position in space of pieces of matter — and if it be 
argued that it is not about the movements of matter that 
we believe ourselves to be judging, it is difficult to resist 
a further extension of the object of our judgment, difficult 
to exclude from its scope the motive from w'hich the move- 
ments sprang 

The reasons for this further extension are as follows In 
the first place, it is, I think, clear that we do not as a general 
rule morally judge involuntary actions If, for example, 
a man forged a signature in his sleep, we should probably 
withhold moral condemnation We might perhaps in some 
circumstances condemn forgery by a lunatic, but it is 
forgery by a sane and free person which is really the object 
of moral reprobation. Again, if a man’s action in forging, 
though voluntary, was performed under duress, ivhile, for 
example, a pistol was being pointed at his head, we should 
almost certainly admit extenuating circumstances Even 
if the forgery w'ere done freely and deliberately, we should 
judge It less harshly, if the intention of the act were to 
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obtain money to feed a starving familv, than we should do, 
if the forger s object v>ere merely to obtain increased 
opportumties for the gratification of his senses and appe- 
tites Considerations of motive, then, aifect our judgments 
of actions 

What, then, is a motive^ A motive may plausibly be 
analysed into an act of will coupled with a judgment of 
expected consequences I wtll, m other words, to do so and 
so because I expect such and such consequences to result 
from my doing so and so, and wish to bring these conse- 
quences about Now the act of will, the expectation 
and the wish are all psychological events, they all occur 
in my mind How events in the mind are transformed into 
bodily acts w^e do not know, since the nature of the rela- 
tion between mmd and body is itself unknown Unless, 
however, we adopt a materialist philosoph>, in which 
case, as I tried to show in the last chapter, the study of 
ethics may be dismissed as irrelevant,^ we shall be justified 
m saying that acts of will do m some sense cause bodily 
movements It is because, to take an example, I have first 
resolved to raise my left arm, that certain movements occur 
in the nerve cells of my bram, these cause other movements 
in the motor nerv'ous system which governs the movements 
of my limbs and, as a consequence, ray left arm raises itself 
in the air 

W'lUing and acting, therefore, are not two separate 
events , they resolve themseh es on analysis into a chain of 
causally linked movements, each movement in the chain 
being the effect of the preceding movement and the cause 
of the succeeding, the earher movements in the chain bemg 
called psychological and the later physiological Now the 
earlier movements in the cham were those which we identi- 
fied with what is commonly called motive The conclusion 
seems to be as follows the attempt to draw a line at some 
point across the chain with the object of consigning the 
events that fall on one side of the line to the categou of 
what IS called the motive, and those upon the other to the 
1 See Chapter VII, p 227. 
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category of what is called the action, as a preliminary to 
declaring that the motive is the cause of the action and 
deducing that what -we aie judging about when, for 
example, we condemn forgery is an action and not a 
motive, or is an action rather than a motive is impractic- 
able, and the theory which entails it untenable 

That the True Object of Moral Judgment is a Situation 
Considered as a ^Tiole. If at this point I mav be 
permitted to intrude an opmion of mv oivn, I should sav 
that any attempt to restrict the scope of the punnew of 
moral judgment, whether to motive, to act oi to conse- 
quences, is bound to fail What we are judging about when 
IV e judge morally is a whole situation of which motive, act 
and consequences all form parts Within this whole situa- 
Pon we must also include the circumstances m which the 
act was performed, the temptations to which the agent was 
exposed, the heredity, the physiological constitution, the 
psychological disposition, the training, and the enviror- 
ment of the agent, the consequences which he expected 
to follow from his act, the consequences which, in the light 
of the facts known to him at the time, he was reasonably 
justified in expecting to follow, and the consequences 
which did in fact follow 

I do not, of course, wash to suggest that all these factors 
are actually taken into account when we morally judge I 
am asserting only that all are relevant, that it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to separate one set of factors from another, 
that all would, therefore, be taken into account m an ideally 
perfect moral judgment, and that quite a number actually 
are taken into account on occasions when moral judgments 
arc made I would add, further, that the more enlightened 
the person judging, the more of these factors would he 
regard as relevant to his consideration before delivering 
judgment A humane and enlightened man is one who 
takes into account heredity, circumstance and training 
and allows for the peculiar attraction of a particular 
temptation to one so circumstanced and trained. Even 
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if, for him, tout comprendre is not tout pardonner, he will at 
least insist on the greatest possible amount of under- 
standing as a preliminary to pardoning whenever he can 
To return to our aigument, it is clear that, if there is 
any force in the foregoing considerations, a strict Intui- 
tiomsm which concentrates its attention upon actions and 
accepts direct intmtions as to their rightness and wrongness 
as a sufficient guide to morality is untenable Such a 
view is an unduly simple one, and in piactice too often 
issues m judgments which are harsh, unsympathetic and 
intolerant 

The Motive School of Intuitiomsm. It must not be 
supposed that the above consideiations have occurred 
solely to the author, or that they have not been stressed 
m one form or another by many writeis upon ethics, 
including those who ha\e in general been disposed to 
adopt some form of Intuitiomsm Many writers, indeed, 
have insisted that the motive of an action is the main 
factor to be taken into account in determining its rightness 
or wrongness Bishop Butler, for instance, whose views 
I have already considered, maintained that "'the right- 
ness or wrongness of an act depends veiy much upon the 
motive for which it is done’ 

The advantage of insisting upon the importance of 
motive lies, from the intmtionist point of view, in the 
answer which the 'motive” school of Intuitiomsm is 
enabled to offer to the criticisms just outlined The effect 
of these criticisms was to demonstrate the impossibility 
of divorcing an act fi'om its consequences and they bore, 
therefore, most heavily upon that form of Intuitiomsm 
which suggests that it is possible to pass moral judgments 
upon actions without taking their consequences into 
account “The effects of our actions cannot,” said Kant, 
“give them moral worth *’ But they can and must do so, if 
the action includes some at least of its effects To meet this 
criticism, the mtuitiorast, while agreeing that motive, 
act and consequences cannot be divorced from one 
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another, while conceding that they are not isolated occur- 
rences, but are related factors in a single whole, points 
out that the moral sense, m approving actions which are 
done from a good motive, is also bestowing its approval 
upon actions which are expected to produce good con- 
sequences. 

This is the line tvduch is taken by Professor Muirhead 
in. his book. The Elements of Ethics So far as an action is 
really planned and voluntary, the motive to perform it 
must, Professor Mmrhead pomts out contain an idea of 
the consequences expected therefrom, and, inasmuch as 
it inevitably pomts forward to those consequences and 
takes Its shape and quahty from them, it cannot be judged 
apart from them. When, therefore, the moral sense passes a 
judgment of approval on actions done from a good motive, 
it is not judging about motive or action divorced from conse- 
quences, but includes m its scope the end towards which 
the motivated action is directed, from the nature of which 
end the motive takes its colour In affirming, in short, that 
the motive which leads people to torture ammals is bad, 
the moral sense is influenced mainly by the result of rhe 
action m question, namely, the pain experienced by the 
victims of the torture, its reasomng, presumably, is that 
the motive of an act which is expected to produce pain 
derives its nature from the consequences it contemplates, 
and is, accordingly, a blameworthy motive. 

Consequences Immediate and Ultimate, Intended and 
Actual At this point Intuitiomsm approaches very 
close to Utihtariamsm The mtuitionist says that a right 
action is one which is done from a good motive, and a 
good motive is a motive which aims at the production of 
certain desirable consequences The utilitaiian affirms 
that a right act is one which produces happiness^ and 
praises, therefore, those characters or dispositions which 
naturally result in the performance of such actions- Thus 
Sidgwick (1838-1900), the most authoritative writer on 
^ See Chapter IX, p 293 
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utilitarian ethics, says the Utilitarian lAill praise the 
Dispositions or permanent qualities of character of which 
felicific conduct is conceived to be the result, and the 
motives that are conceived to prompt it, when it would 
be a clear gain to the general happiness that these should 
become more frequent” 

When the intuitionist insists that motive cannot be 
judged apart from the consequences which the action 
proceeding from the motive is intended to produce, the 
ultimate or final consequences of the action are those which 
are meant These must be distinguished from the immediate 
consequences, although these are in an equal degree 
intended and expected Thus, if a dentist uses a drill to 
stop a tooth, the immediate expected consequences are 
painful and unpleasant, although the ultimate expected 
consequences are benefiaal When the moral sense approves 
the motive of the dentist’s action as taking its colour from 
the aim the dentist sets before himself, it is the expected 
ultimate consequences which constitute the reasons for 
its approval, not the immediate painful ones Yet the 
immediate painful consequences are equally expected and 
equally intended In order to maintain this distinction, 
some WTiters distinguish between motive and intention, 
defining a motive as that for the sake of which an action 
is done, whereas, an intention includes both that for the 
sake of which and that m spite of which an action is done 
Intention is therefore wider than motive, and of the total 
amount of the intended consequences, only those for the 
sake of which the action is done form the subject of 
moral approval or disapproval 

If It is important to distinguish between immediate and 
ultimate consequences, it is no less important to distmgmsh 
between intended and actual consequences ^ The conse- 
quences which the motive school of Intmtiomsm is pre- 
pared to take into account are the intended, not the 
actual consequences If tlie intended consequences are 

1 See Chapter IX, pp 31 4-3 16 for an account ol the significance of 
this distmctjon 
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good, but the actual consequences are bad, then the 
intuitionist would still approve of the action, provided 
that the agent could, in tlie light of the data at his disposal, 
be considered to be reasonabK entitled to expect good 
consequences to accrue from it This insistence upon 
intended consequences affords a clear line of demarcation 
between any form of Intmtiomsm and the utilitarian view 
of ethics to be considered in the next chapter which 
regards the actual consequences, whether intended or not, 
as those which are relevant to om- estimation of the moral 
worth of actions 

(3) That the Dehverances of the Moral Sense are 
Arbitrary, Changing and Inconsistent. 

To lesume our criticism of Intuitionism, the strongest 
and the most frequently urged objection to intuitionist 
theories directs attention to the nature of the deliver- 
ances of the moral sense. They are, it is pointed out, con- 
flicting, capricious and arbitrary They are relative to 
time, place and circumstance, and are, it is obvious, 
frequently inspired and dictated by non-ethical considera- 
tions Although there may be a kind of vague consensus 
of opimon among most people m most periods of the 
world’s history with regard to certain classes of actions — 
there is, for example, a fauly general disappioval of 
lying — theie is almost invariably the greatest possible dis- 
agreement betw een people’s intuitions in regard to particular 
actions. 

As with the moral sense of individuals, so wrth that of 
communities The moral pubhc opinion of a commumty 
IS not only capricious and arbitrary, it is also inconsistent 
with the moral public opimon of another community 
Not only does the moral sense of different peoples pass 
contradictory judgments upon the same action at the same 
time, but the moral sense of the same commumties, 
instead of being fixed, definite and infallible, as supporters 
of the mtuitiomst theory are inchned to suggest, passes 
diffeient judgments upon the same action at different 
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times The Greek historian Herodotus observes that, while 
fires burn upwards m all parts of the world, people’s notions 
of right and tvrong are every-where different, whence the 
stability of natural and the mutability of moral phenomena 
are inferred Canon Rashdall estimates that “there is 
hardly a vice or a crime (according to our own moral 
standard) which has not at some time or other in some 
circumstances, been looked upon as a moral and religious 
duty Stealing was accounted virtuous for the young 
Spartan, and among the Indian caste of Thugs In the 
ancient world Piracy, 1 e , robbery and murder, was a 
respectable profession To the mediseval Christian religious 
persecution was the highest of duties, and so on” In 
certain Greek States the exposure of unwanted infants 
was regarded as a moral and patriotic act What- 
ever degree of social good such a measure may have 
conferred upon the States in question, it may be doubted 
whether it was conduave to the happiness of either the 
mothers or of the infants, and our own moral sense clearly 
condemns it 

Illustration from Persecution of Witchcraft. The 
burning of witches was in the Middle Ages regarded as 
a highly moral, even a religious act it was also defended 
on moral grounds by many writers of the time, yet 
the consequences clearly involved unhappiness for the 
witches 

The persecution of witchcraft affords so striking an 
example of changing moral standards, that I propose to 
devote a little space to a consideration, of its significance 
In a province of Germany about the size of Wales, during 
a period of about seventy-five years in the latter part of 
the fifteenth and early part of the sixteenth centuries, it 
IS estimated that over a quarter of a million women were 
burnt as witches In many villages it was impossible to 
find a single woman alive of over forty years of age. The 
provision of the necessary tar, pitch and faggots became 
after a time so burdensome a tax on the village exchequers, 
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that in some cases burning at the stake had to be aban- 
doned, and roasting in an oven w as substituted. Ovens, it 
IS ob\TOUs, were more economical, since one oven would 
serve for an indefinite number of witches 
The question inevitably arises, on what grounds these 
women were accused and condemned. Nobody, it is to 
be presumed, had seen them passing through key-holes, 
riding on bioom-sticks, or indulging in mtercouise with 
the Devil. They were, it appears, in every case condemned 
on their own confession All these things they said that 
they had done, and they said that they had done them 
because they were tortured and retortured, until the\ 
reached a pitch of suffering at which they preferred being 
roasted to death in an oven to further torture One w’oman 
was tortured and retortured in this way on fifty-six separate 
occasions During torture, each woman was pressed to 
name her accomplices, and in hope of obtaming some 
remission of her agony, this she invariably did Thus each 
accused became a little centre of infection from which fresh 
accusations, tortures and confessions spread out in everv 
direction 

According to the moral consciousness of the twentieth 
century this procedure was an offence both against good- 
ness and against truth Yet it w'as unhesitatingly approved 
by the moral opinion of the times So far as morality was 
concerned, the authorities who accused, tortured and 
condemned the witches appear to have acted from motives 
of the most creditable kind Their conviction was, that 
women who were tortured on earth would be less tor- 
tured hereafter in hell An earthly fire was no doubt 
painful, especially if slow, but it was not so painful as an 
infernal one, and even the slowest oven that ever roasted 
did in fact make an end of its roasting in time, whereas 
in hell one burned for ever It was, therefore, with the 
object of diminishing the amount of suffermg which the 
alleged witches would otherwise undergo that these 
appalling torments were inflicted So far as the offence 
against truth is concerned, it would not be 'generallv 
Ki 
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admitted in the twentieth century* that confessions extorted 
by the infliction of gross physical agony can be regarded 
as trustworthy evidence. 

(4) That Consequences Must, therefore^ he Taken into 

Account. 

We may express these conclusions by saying that the 
twentieth century has a more developed conception of 
what constitutes evidence than the sixteenth, and that 
it has a more enlightened conception of what constitutes 
humane conduct Many people would, that is to say, 
refuse to-day to regard the infliction of gross physical 
agony on a sentient being as being morally justifiable, 
whatever the end in view This at least is true of what 
might be termed advanced moral opinion. But why docs 
advanced moial opimon disapprove of the infliction of 
torture, whatever the end in view^ Clearly, because of 
the suffering which torture involves Advanced moral 
opinion, m other words, condemns torture because of its 
consequences, and it condemns the consequences of tor- 
ture because they are inimical to human happiness Both 
these condemnations entail, as we shall see in the next 
chaptei, a utilitarian theoiy of morals 

Now it IS the fact that the moral sense has, during the 
recorded period of human history, so frequently approved 
of actions ivhose consequences were m the highest degree 
disagreeable, that constitutes, in the view of the utilitarians, 
which is also the view of most enlightened people to-day, 
one of the most serious counts in the indictment against 
moral sense theories Many people, m other words, hold 
that the fact that actions of which the moral sense has 
historically approv'ed have produced gross unhappiness, 
and the further fact that they could have been known to 

^ It IS perhaps open to question whether thus statement does not 
call for qualification It could have been made with some safett, so 
far as Europe was concerned, prior to 1914 Tile bistorv of post-war 
Europe, however, seems to show that torture is again coming into 
favour as a means of discovering ‘tmth ’ In its report for 1936-37, 
the Howard League for Penal Reforms speaks of the growing use of 
torture to obtain evidence, cspcaallv from political prisoners 
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be likely to produce unhappinras at the fame of the passing 
of the judgment of moral approval upon them, affords a 
strong piesumption for rgecting a theory which insists 
that the passing of a judgment of approval bv the moral 
sense is m itself a sufficient criterion of the morality of 
an action One further objection rernmns to be noted. It 
often happens that \\hen the moral sense of a particular 
person has approved of an action and declared it to be 
right, the moral sense of the same person or persons 
presently disapproves of the consequences of the action 
on the ground that they are bad. Now the fact of one 
judgment bemg passed about the consequences of an 
action while a contrary judgment is passed about the 
action Itself, taken m conjunction wath the difficulty 
attending the attempt to divorce an action from its conse- 
quences, forces us to the conclusion that the same wholes, 
wholes, that is to say, which include both actions and 
consequences, aie bemg at the same time made the objects 
of judgments of approval and of disapproval by the moral 
sense, and are, therefore, at the same time both right and 
wrong, good and bad This conclusion must surely be 
false The fact that it is logicallv entailed by the position 
under consideration suggests that the mere passmg of a 
judgment by the moral sense, whether upon an action or 
its consequences, is not in itself sufficient to establish the 
rightness or wrongness of the action 

(5) That some Moral Judgments are Tnvial and 

Frivolous 

I have spoken so far of those judgments of the moral 
sense which mav be impugned on the ground that they are 
self-contradictory or are deleterious to happiness Other 
judgments arc open to criticism on the ground that tliev 
are arbitrary, trivial or ludicrous. Thus our Victorian 
ancestors insisted on swathing the legs of their grand 
pianos on the ground that, being legs, they were neces- 
sarily indecent The monks on Mount Athos carried the 
early'' Christian prejudice against the female sex to such 
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lengths that they devoted much time and labour to devising 
a method for producing eggs without keeping hens The 
Aztecs believed that the hght of the sun would grow 
dim, unless priests fed regularly upon human flesh Ajumba 
hunters abjectly apologize to the hippopotamuses they have 
killed, and, when guilty of crimes, believe that they can 
transfer their guilt to a goat Some peoples believe that 
only prostitutes can serve God, others that fornication is 
bad; others that it is good, but not for the crops One race 
has no word in its language for chastity and cannot under- 
stand what it means, another knows what it means, but 
regards it as something which is evil and which is to be 
avoided if possible One race holds that painted toes are 
an offence to the god of the tribe; another, that the Deity 
IS outraged if the shins and knees of women are allowed 
to appear in His house A list of these apparent absurdities 
could be continued indefinitely Their cumulative effect 
is to lend support to the conclusion that the deliverances 
of the moral sense are frequently too trivial, arbitrary and 
contradictory in their nature to form a reliable criterion of 
right and wrong As they are constantly changing, they 
involve the assumption that an action which is right m 
one age is wrong m another, as they are frequently contra- 
dictory, they involve the assumption that the same action 
is often both right and wrong at the same time 

Recapitulation. The conclusion of this line of argument 
may, then, be summarized as follows The view which is 
under consideration maintains that the sole arbiter of 
right and wrong is the moral sense, and that the judgments 
of approval and disapproval which it delivers in regard 
to actions and characters constitute the sole and sufficient 
guide to moral worth These deliverances, being of the 
nature of direct intmtions, do not need the support of 
reason, though they can, it is maintained, generally manage 
to give a good account of themselves, if called to the 
bar of reason In criticism of this view it is urged that the 
judgments of the moral sense are neither unanimous nor 
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infallible. Intuitions, if they are to lay ci^m to our respect 
on the score of validity, and are not to be dismissed aa the 
mere deliverances of irresponsible instinct, should be 
both Not even with regard to classes of actions docs the 
moral sense deliver itself in unmistakable terms. Spartan 
children were taught to steal, chastity was unknoivn among 
the Turks, truth among the Cretans 

Far from unanimous in regard to classes of actions 
the deliverances of the moral sense are often chaotic in 
their application to particular actions In this connection 
it is sigmficant that, where people do differ in their judg 
ments of the morality of particular actions, or communities 
m their estimates of the morality of particular modes of 
conduct, it is always by an appeal to the consequences of 
the action or conduct in question that one party invokes 
superiority for its own judgment 

in, THE DELIVERANCES OF THE 
MORAL SENSE CONSIDERED IN 
THEIR BEARING UPON THE 
WELFARE AND PROGRESS OF 
SOCIETY 

The Moral Sense Related to Soaal Need. But the 
moral sense \Tew is not so readily to be disposed of as these 
arguments might at first sight suggest Attempts are made 
to show that the dehverances of the moral sense are not 
as irresponsible as they appear, by pointing to the fact 
that they are usually directed to the preservation of the 
social structure and the promotion of the w'^elfare of the 
community. 

This view, that the moral sense has a social reference, 
clearly embodies an important truth It rightly points 
out that morality does not and cannot be expected to 
consist in obedience to an unchanging code of rules, if 
only because the commumties whose conduct morality 
governs are not themselves unchanging Thus the deliver- 
ances of the moral sense vary m different societies, because 
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societies are differently constituted and have different 
needs Morality which, to use a phrase of Professor 
Minrhead’s, contains a “quality of social tissue” reflects 
these needs, and, since the needs vary, morality vanes 
with them In general, the morality of anv society will 
prescnbe as right and fitting whatever conduct contnbutes 
to the maintenance of that society and the promotion of 
Its welfare Not only do the needs of a society vary, the 
functions of individuals vary in that society. Each individual 
has a definite role to play and a definite status to maintain in 
the society to which he belongs To this role and to this 
status his duty is relative Hence what is right and fitting 
for one individual will be wrong and unfitting for 
another. It follows that mdmdual morality cannot be 
considered apart from the place of the individual m the 
society to which he belongs, the functions which he per- 
forms in the society, and the structure and needs of the 
society 

That Morality Evolves and Progresses. Now societies 
evolve Therefore the moral sense whose deliverances 
are, on this view, relative to their needs and conduce 
to their preseivation evoNes and progresses with them 
The teaching of history shows that it has in fact done so 
The traditional moral customs of the barbarians and 
early Greeks become the highly elaborate and rational 
morality of the Greek philosophers The general principles ‘ 
laid dowm in the Ten Commandments are particularized 
in. the Book of the Covenant The somewhat primitive and 
vindictive morality which ammates the heroes of the 
Old Testament is refined into the highly spiritualized 
moral code of the Sermon on the Mount 

It would be superfluous to multiply instances The 
process by which society becomes more complex and 
moral codes more elaborate is sufficiently obvious Nor 
IS the change only m the direction of greater elaboration 
People to-day are, it is said, kinder, more sympathetic, 
more sensitive to suffering in others, than at any previous 
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time in history On these lines, then, an endeavour is 
made to presence the authonty of moral judgments m 
spite of the admitted fact that they are relative, relative, 
that IS to say, to the needs and circumstances of society, 
in spite of the fact, therefore, that the\ reveal themselves 
as being in the long run determined bv what appear to 
be non-ethical considerations. The point of the argu- 
ment IS that the admission that moral judgments are 
relative does not justify us in concluding that they are not, 
therefore, binding To admit that they were not binding 
would be to undermine the whole basis of the objective 
intuitionist position ' It is because’ , says Professor Mmr- 
head, “morality is always and m all places relative to 
circumstances, that it is binding at any time and in any 
place.” 


CRITICAL COMMENTS 

(A) That the Continuance of a Society is Not 
Necessarily a Good 

The questions raised by the foregoing argument 
go far beyond the confines of ethics and cannot 
be adequately discussed in this book For what precisely 
does the argument entaJ^ The moral sense has been 
charged with being arbitrarv and capricious It is neither, 
the argument contends, for its deliverances are relative 
to the needs of society, and are consequently such as 
are conducive to the maintenance of society 

But why, we may ask, should societies be mamtamed'^ 
Or rather, why should it be taken for granted that anv 
and every society should be maintained^ Some societies 
are good, others bad Hence, while that which is conducive 
to the maintenance of a good society is itself good and 
woithy to be trusted, that which conduces to rhe main- 
tenance of a bad society is bad and ought to be rejected 
It is difficult, for example, to believe thai the moral sense 
of the r uling class of pre-revolutionaiy France, which was 
relative to the maintenance of a society based on property 
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and privilege for the few and poverty and injustice for 
the many, whose dehverances reflected and supported 
a cmc code which sanctioned this same property and 
privilege, which enforced this same poverty and injustice 
— it IS difficult, I say, to maintain that the deliverances of 
such amoral sense were based upon an accurate judgment of, 
and a mce discrimination between obj ective right and wrong 

A commumst would inevitably take the same view of 
a moral sense which was commended to his respect on the 
ground that its deliverances tended to support societies 
which embody the capitahst, economic system It is 
impossible in this connection to avoid reflecting upon the 
sigmficance of the fact that most socialist political theory 
regards almost every form of society which has hitherto 
existed as a device for oppressing the mass of the people, 
and enabling the privileged few to maintain themselves 
on the fruits of the labour of others Marx, for instance, 
regarded the State as an organization of the exploitmg 
class for maintaining the conditions of exploitation that 
suit It A and held that the moral sense of the proletariat 
was dehberately moulded and perverted by the capitalists 
into a readiness to accept those regulations and institutions 
which would secure to the latter the surplus value of the 
labour of the former Those who adopt this view must 
necessarily regard the moral sense not as a force of progress, 
but as one of the most powerful instruments of oppression 
The morality which is enjoined by the Christian religion 
is often singled out for special censure in this connection ® 
It is charged with inculcatmg the Christian virtues of 
humility and contentment, because their observance by 
the poor makes for undisturbed possession by the rich 

It is not necessary to subscribe to these extreme views 
as to the nature of the State, the utihty of Christianity 
to the rich, and its consequent popularization among the 
poor, to recognize that the value of any existing form of 
social organization is not sufficiently established to enable 

^ See Chapter XVII, pp. 683-685, for a development of this view, 

®See Chapter XVII, pp 673-676 
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■US to claim validity for the delxverances of the moral sense, 
solely in virtue of the role ’which it plays in maintammg 
and supporting that form It is clearh not enough, then, 
to show that morality has a social reference 

Variety of Issues Raised by View that 
Societies Evolve and Progress We agree 
that it IS not, upholders of the theory reply, but 
societies evolve and progress and, since they do so, the 
moral sense evolves and processes wath them. It is 
at this point more particularly that tse find ourselves 
faced ivith questions which, as I have already mentioned, 
take us beyond the confines of this book. The question 
which 'vve are now asked to consider is, do societies 
progress OT not^ The answer to it involves [a) meta- 
physics, since we must knotv what we mean by progress 
and must have some mcwy therefore, as to the goal of 
human evolution, [b] ethics, since -we must know -what 
things are good, (c) politics, since we must know what 
sort of political organization is best calculated to embody 
and promote the things that are good, {d) biology, an- 
thropology, and history, since hawng surveyed the past 
of our species, we must be in a position to judge w’hether 
the societies tvhich exist now do or do not on the whole 
embody more of the things that are good than the societies 
which have existed in the past, and whether contemporary 
political forms of organizations are or aie not more likely 
to promote an increase of the things that are good than 
those which have existed in the past 

To sum up m a single question the many questions 
that are involved, we have to ask whether, assuming that 
we know what we mean by ‘‘better”, human life does in 
fact become “better ’ It is obviously impossible even 
to attempt to answer this question here, although some 
of the considerations involved, particularly those indicated 
under [b] and {c) above, form part of the enqmry to which 
this book is devoted The most that I can hope to do is to 
offer a number of brief observations upon those of the 


issues involved which have a particular relevance to the 
topic which led us to concern ourselves with the subject, 
namely, the validity of the deliverances of the moral 
sense in the light of their admitted i elation to the needs, 
their admitted condueneness to the maintenance of a 
society 

(B) That the View that Societies Progress is an. Un- 
substantiated Dogma 

It will be convenient to divide the observations that 
follow under four heads 

(i) It is not Clear that Societies do in Fact 
Progress To the question, does human life grow better, 
there is no agreed answer Every age would, I suspect, 
tend to answer it differently. Until the middle of the 
eighteenth centuiy the conception of pi ogress was com- 
paratively unknown The Victorians, who were dominated 
by it, would have answeied the question in a sense 
favoui able to themselves Shocked by the war and alarmed 
by the future, many of the most sensitive minds of our own 
geneiation would, I suspbet, answer m a contrary sense 

pi) The evidence of history seems on the whole to tell 
in favour not of a law of continuing progress, but of cycles 
of progress and decay Agam and again human civilization 
has reached a certam point; but it has never passed beyond 
it, Presenth it has shpped back, and an era of comparatne 
barbarism has succeeded One might almost be justi&ed 
in taking the view that human life, capable of nsing to a 
ceitam level, is incapable of transcending it, or even of 
mamtaimng itself for any period of time at the highest 
level which it is capable of reaching This generalization 
IS cleaily controversial, and to support it is beyond my 
competence For my part, I am sceptical as to the possi- 
bihty of deducing any law of human development, whether 
cyclical or progressive, from the teaching of history It 
IS, however, impossible to avoid being impressed by the 
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evidence accumulated in such a book as Oswald Spengler’s 
The Decline of the Weit, in favour of the view that the major 
movements of history’ have been cyclical in character, so 
regulaily do eras of stagnaaon, decay and relapse appear to 
follow eras of progress. 

(ui) If they DO, it is not Clear th \t the Progress 
IS Designed oris in Accordance with a Plan Let 
us suppose that societies do evolve and progress, and that 
ite know broadly what we mean bv saying that thev do 
The question then arises, is the evolution, is the progress 
accidental or designed? Is it, in other words, the result of 
a series of happy chances, or is it the expression of an 
advancing evolutionary purpose? Can we in fact assign 
to the development of the human race an ideal end or 
goal, by reference to which we can claim an absolute 
validity for the judgments of the moral sense, on the 
ground that thev are concerned to further the advance of 
the human race in the direction of an ever greater reali- 
zation of this ideal, and then deduce that this advance 
takes place in pursuance of a definite plan? 

The beaiing of this question upon the issue we are 
discussing is obvious If changes m society which appear 
to constitute an advance in the direction of an ideal, are, 
nevertheless, arbitrary and irresponsible, then the code of 
morality which supports them is equally irresponsible 
Again, if the process which we know as social evolution 
does not involve an ethical advance, or if, though it does 
do so, the advance is accidental, then the deliverances of 
the moral sense which both support the stage of social 
evolution which has at any moment been reached, and 
conduce to the realization of a further stage, are them- 
selves devoid of that ultimate validity which a discernible 
and necessary relation to an evolutionary purpose can alone 
bestow, and morality becomes, m Professor Mmrhead’s 
words, “nothing but that kind of conduct which supports 
one or other of the acadental changes in the phantas- 
magoria of social forms” 
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Thus by recognizing that the moral sense is relative, we 
have transferred the whole burden of making good its 
claim to validity from the moral sense to the social structure 
to which It IS relative If progress in the direction of the 
realization of an ideal end can be observed in the evolution 
of society, and if this progress can be regarded in the 
hght of the carrying out of a plan, or of the fulfilment of an 
evolutionary purpose, then, a similar progress can be 
predicated of the deliverances of the moral sense which 
registers each stage in the advance of society with the 
mark of its approval. If, however, no such progress can 
be discerned, the moral sense will gam neither in significance 
nor m validity from the fact that it automatically confers 
approval upon conduct which tends to maintain existing 
social forms, and will be revealed merely as an instrument 
for bolstering up whatever form of social organisation 
happens to exist, an instrument which blindly lends its 
support to the bad as well as to the good. 

The questions here raised once again involve meta- 
physical issues, nor is there any agreement as to the answers 
which should be given to them 

(iv) That the Moral Sense is often Inimical 
TO Progress in Morals and in Politics. If we 
are agreed to answer them m a sense favourable to the 
notion of progress, progi'ess, that is to say, in the realization 
of an ideal end, we cannot fail to be impressed by the 
weight of evidence m favour of the view that the moral 
opimons of most human beings are at any given moment 
mimical to such progress and, further, that they are in- 
imical just because they are relative and conducive to the 
maintenance of the existing codes and institutions of a 
society. Advance in moral, as in intellectual or aesthetic 
insight, IS generally made m the teeth of the opposition 
of the contemporary public opinion of a society 

Original creation in art, original thinking in morals or 
politics, original research m science, are the products not 
of masses of men orgamzed in communities, but of the 
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the minds of single men and women. Now , the fact that the 
thought in which the minds of the pioneers find expression 
original j is bound to make it appear shocking and sub- 
versive to the conventional many Ineviiably it challenges 
vested interests in the thought of the present, unsettling 
men’s minds, alarming their morals, and undermining 
the security of the powerful and the established Hence the 
original gemus is only too often abused as an outrageous, 
and often as a blasphemous, impostor Heterodoxy in 
art is at worst rated as eccentricity or follv, but heterodoxy 
in pohtics or morals is denounced as propagandist wicked- 
ness, which, if tolerantly received, wall undermine the very 
foundations of society, while the advance on current 
morahty, in which the heterodoxy normally consists, is 
achieved only in the teeth of vested interests in the thought 
and morals it seeks to displace Thus, while the gemus 
in the sphere of art is usually permitted to starve in a gariet, 
the genius in the sphere of conduct is persecuted and killed 
with the sanction of the law. An examination of the great 
legal trials of history from this point of view would make 
interesting reading Socrates, Giordano Bruno, and Ser- 
vetus were ail tried and condemned for holding opimons 
distasteful to persons m authority in their own day, for 
which the world now honours them One of the best 
defimtions of a man of gemus is he who, in Shelley’s words, 
beholds the future in the present, and his thoughts are 
the germ of the dower and fruit of latest time*’ To put the 
point biologically, the gemus is an evolutionary ‘ sport’ 
on the mental and spiritual plane, designed to give con- 
saous expression to life’s instinctive purpose. He represents, 
therefore, a new thrust forward on the part of life and 
destroys the prevailing level of thought and morals as 
surely as he prepares for a new one The thought of the 
commumty as a whole presently moves up to the level 
from which the genius first proclaimed his disintegrating 
message, and we have the famihar historical spectacle 
of the heterodoxies of one age becoming the platitudes 
of the next. 
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Inevitably, tve hear only of the geniuses who “break 
through” and stamp then thought upon the minds of 
men But for every one who, in spite of opposition, suc- 
ceeds in imposmg his original inspiration upon the mind 
of the race, thei e may have been, there probably have been, 
a dozen -whom opposition has succeeded in stifling 

The conclusion seems to be that the received moral 
judgment of any given society cannot be accepted as a true 
gmdie to morality, if only because it is frequently opposed 
to -what in the L^ht of history we recognize to have been a 
moral advance ^ Just because received moral opimon 
reflects the needs and conduces to the stability of a society, 
It is liable to be ranged against change Yet change there 
must be, if there is to be evolution and progress in moiahty 
Unless, then, we are prepared to accept the view that a 
final and ultimate revelation of right and wrong has 
already been vouchsafed to a particular community, 
we cannot but conclude that there are occasions when 
the interests of morahty are best served bv a refusal to abide 
by the recened standards of the time 

IV CRITICISM OF INTUITIONIST 
AND MORAL SENSE THEORIES 
RESUMED 

(6) That if the Moral Sense is Feeling, its Deliverances 
are Subjective To resume the general criticism of 
Intmtiomsm, any view which seeks to base morality 
upon feeling is exposed to the obj'ection that the deliver- 
ances of a moral sense so conceived will have a purely 
subjective reference. For feehngs, it may be pointed out, 
are relative and private in a sense in which the deliver- 
ances of reason are objective and public Hence 
feehngs give no information except about themselves If 
feehngs only give information about themselves, informa- 
tion, that IS to say, to the effect that such and such a feeling 

^ This js a point of view which J S Mill elaborated with great force 
See Chapter XTV, pp 523-536 
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is being enteitained, they do not ga\e information about 
the nature of those things external to themselves which 
thev purport to report. In other words, feelings are rot 
objective in their lefcrence On a previous page^ I elabor- 
ated in some detail the distinction between subjective 
and objective judgments, and pointed out that many 
judgments, particularly judgments of taste and feeling, 
which arc objective in appearance, are, nevertheless, 
subjective in fact, since they only succeed in giv ng 
information about events occurrmg in the mmd of the 
subject judging But while fechng judgments are by their 
very nature subjective in the sense defined, the judgments 
of reason can always claim, to be objective, even when 
thev are wrong Feeling judgments, in other words, oniv 
report the feelings of the judger and convev no informa- 
tion about anything external to the judgei , judgments of 
reason do convey such information, oi, at least, thev may 
do so. Thus, if I sa\ that 3 plus 2 equals 5, I am making 
a statement whose truth is apprehended bv reason, and 
provided that you are a normal human being possessed 
of a reason, I can not only comev to you the trutn ex- 
pressed by mv judgment, but I can cause you to see that 
it is true. When vou see that it is true, you will have the 
same experience as I am having when I see it. If, however, 
when suffering from toothache I announce that mv pain 
has a peculiar and distinctive quality, then all that I 
am conveying is that I am experiencing painful sensations 
which are umque but indescribable, and mv statement 
will evoke no analogous experience m you Indeed, unless 
you, too, have at sometime had toothache, the information 
conveyed by my' statement will have, for you, a purely 
foimal meaning. You will understand what I say' to the 
extent of knowing that I have suffered or am suffering, 
but you will not understand what it is that I have suffered 
or am suffering- 

In this sense, feeling judgments are private, and 
report something w'hich has happened or is happening in 
^ See Chapter V, pp 159-163. 
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ourselves, while the judgnaeuts passed by reason are public 
and rcpoit what is external to ourselves It follows that, 
if moral judgments are Jxindamentally judgments of 
feeling, they will tell us only about the feelings of those 
who make them. In so fe.r as the person who makes the 
judgment does possess the feehng, all moral judgments 
are equally valid. They are equally valid, that is to say, 
in the sense that they tell us that the particular feelings 
which the judgment reports are being entertained In 
so far, however, as they purport to do more than that, 
in so far as they claim to tell us that an action X really 
IS wrong in itself, because the judger feels that it is wrong, 
they possess no authority Furthermore, inasmuch as the 
contemplation of the action m question may produce 
an entirely different feeling m some other person, a feeling 
namely that X is right, the judgment that X is right will 
be equally valid as an account of the feelings evoked 111 
this second person by the contemplation of action X, 
although it will not, any more than the first judgment, tell 
us anything about the real quality of X If, therefore, the 
statement that X is wrong, or the statement that X is 
right, means simply that some person entertains a particular 
feehng towards X, and means no more than that, it is 
clearly possible, since different persons may at the same 
time entertain feelings of a contrary character with regard 
to X, for X to be both right and wrong at the same time 
This conclusion is exphcitly accepted by those who 
take a subjectivist view of morality ^ My present concern 
IS to establish the point that, if the moral sense is feeling 
or akin to feeling, morality cannot ever be more than 
purely subjective 

Recapitulation. I began this chapter by considering 
the nature of the moral sense and summarizing the views 
of various ethical writers on the subject This summary 
developed into a criticism of the doctrine of Obj'ective 
Intuitionism The criticism was (i) that if the moral sense 
‘See Chapter X, pp 351, 35a 
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IS feeling, its deliverances are almost certainly deter- 
mined by non-ethical factors, vet rie have agreed that the 
adimssion of free \\ ill Is essential to ethics. If it is reason, 
then it insists on taking into account the conseq^uences of 
actions, and not oniv the consequences of actions but also 
the motive and the circumstance, the training, the heredity 
and the constitution of the agent To this criticism I have 
added two more. (2) The dehverances of the moral sense 
are changing and capricious If it is argued that thev 
are not, therefore, arbitrary, since they support society, it 
is not, I suggested, clear that the maintenance of society is 
always a good , if it is said that societies progress, I have 
rephed that this is a dogma which cannot be knowm to 
be true, while, even if it is true, the fact that societies 
progress does not suffice to endow the deliverances of the 
moral sense with authority, unless it can also be shown 
that societies progress as part of a plan, in accordance 
with a law, or in fulfilment of a purpose Moreover, the 
moral sense which prevails at an existing level of the 
development of a society has often impeded progress to a 
new level (3) Finally, if the moral sense is feeling, its 
judgments are subjective and only report events occurring 
m the biography of the judger, if reason then, as before, 
It insists on taking consequences mto account 
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Chapter IX: OBJECTIVE 
UTILITARIANISM 


Sidgwickj Bentham, John Stuart Mill 

Intended and Actual Consequences. Objective Utili- 
tarianism may be briefly defined as the view that the moral 
worth of an action must be assessed by reference to its 
consequences, the characteristic utilitarian asseition being 
that a right action is one which has the best consequences 
on the whole According to one form of the theory these 
are the intended consequences, according to another they 
are the actual consequences. If the intended consequences 
are those which are meant, Utilitanamsm has much in 
comm.on with the form of Intuitiomsm, described in the 
la^t chapter, which asserts that the object of our moral 
judgments is motive, or that it must include motive, and 
that motive includes a view of the consequences which 
the agent expects to follow from the action which he is 
motivated to perform ^ 

Difficulties of the "Intended Consequences” Form 
of Utilitarianism. Between the form of Utilitarianism 
which looks to the intended consequences of an action and 
that which insists that the actual consequences are those 
which must be taken into account, there is, it is obvious, 
a considerable difference Each form is exposed to certain 
difficulties To the view that an action is right, if the 
corjsequences which the agent intended are good, if, thai 
IS to sav, to adopt the language of mtuitiomst theory, it 
proceeds from a good motive, it may be objected that 
many actions which proceed from the best motives ha\e 
^ See Chapter VIII, pp 292-295 
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the most unfortunate consequences As I pointed out in 
the last chapter, a plausible case ma^ be made for the 
view that most of the harm which is done in the world 
IS the result of the actions of T.\,cll-meaiiEng but ili-j'udgmg 
people I cited the case of war as an example. Xow it may 
reasonably be uiged that there must be something ivrong 
With a tlieory which requires us to legard as right, actions 
which produce such teriible consequences as those invohed 
m the declaration and waging of a war, merely because 
the motives which lead people to fight in wars are such 
as we can respect 

It might be and has been urged m replv that sre can 
and should divide what purports at first sight to be a 
single moral judgment into two separate judgments; that 
we can and should pass one judgment on motive and 
another on the action which proceeds from the motive 
On this basis, we should be entitled to pass a favourable 
j udgment on the motive of the enthusiastic volunteer who 
goes to war to fight for light and freedom, but an un- 
favourable one on the resultant iilhng and maiming for 
which his action is responsible But this expedient, plausible 
as it appears, will not do For, as I pointed out m the 
last chapter,^ the view that we can in this way limit the 
scope of our ethical judgments is not one that can Oe 
sustained If, as I hope to have shown, v/e cannot judge 
about actions m themselves, we cannot judge about motives 
m themselves, and, it may be, we cannot even judge 
about consequences in themselves That which m fact 
constitutes the object of our moral judgments, is, I have 
suggested, “ a whole situation of which motive, acts and 
consequences are all integral parts 

Difficulties of the “ Actual Consequences ” Form of 
Utffitariamsm. The view that the rightness of an act 
depends upon its actual consequences, which has been on 
the whole the predominant utilitarian view, also leads to 
anomalous results, two may be mentioned First, if this 
^See Chapter VIII, pp 289-291 =*See Ghaptei VIII, pp 291, 292 
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view IS correct, it may sometimes be our duty to do a 
wrong action. Thus, if I see a man drowning it will be 
my duty to try to save him seeing that, apart altogether 
from the demoralising effect of cowardice upon myself, 
the consequences of his being saved may, since life is 
assumed to be a good thing on the whole, be reasonably 
expected to be better than the consequences of his dying 
If, however, he subsequently goes mad, beats his wife, 
and murders his children, the actual consequences of my 
act of rescue will have been bad Therefore, I shall have 
done a wrong action, which it was, nevertheless, my duty 
to do. 

In the second place, as it is impossible to know all the 
actual consequences of any action, we can never tell for 
certain whether any action is right or wrong Thus, although 
the utihtanan criterion of actual consequences provides 
a rough and ready test which serves the purposes of 
practical life, it is one which cannot, in practice, be applied 
with absolute certainty. This consideration does not, how- 
ever, invalidate the meaning which the utilitarians give to 
the term “right action ’ It is obvious that we may know 
what IS meant by the phrase “the temperature of the 
room without knowing what its temperature is, and it 
IS logically peifectly conceivable that the correct meamng 
of the expression ‘ right action” should be ‘ an action 
which produces the best possible consequences”, although 
we can nev er know for certam in regai d to any particular 
action whether it is in fact light 

Thar the Possession of Good Judgment is a Necessary 
Part of Virtue This is not the place for a discussion of 
the respective merits of the two forms of utihtanan theory 
One observation may, how'ever, be permitted. It would, 
I think, be generally agreed that a well-meaning man 
who acts in such a way as to increase the happiness of 
his neighbours is ethically superior to an equally well- 
meaning man who habitually, or at any rate frequently, 
acts in such a way as to dimmish it To take an extreme 
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example, a lunatic might feel convinced that the best 
way to maximize the happiness of mankind was to cut 
the throats of all red-haired men wnth freckles. WTiat is 
more, in order to realize his benevolent intentions he 
might, at considerable personal risk, acdvelv take the 
steps which, in his view', might be expected to produce 
the desired increase of human happiness. Nevertheless, 
it IS difficult to regard a lunatic inspired by this conviction 
as a really good man by any of the standards which are 
relevant to a judgment of moral worth And the reason 
why we should refuse to give him full moral marks would 
be found in our conviction that his judgment as to the 
probable effects of his well-meamng actions on the 
human happiness which he wished to promote, was 
faulty 

It seems to follow that good will and good intentions 
aic not enough to enable a man to qualify as a \nrtuous 
man; we also expect him to show good judgment Now' 
good judgment entails a just appreciation of the probable 
consequences of the line of conduct w’hich w'e are proposing 
to follow' We may, of course, be mistaken in our estimate 
through no fault of oui own For example, the circum- 
stances may be other than we had supposed, or even 
other than we had anv right to suppose, again, all the 
data relevant to our judgment may not be avai^ble, 
it is conceivable that it may not have been possible to 
make them available; or, yet again, some sudden catas- 
trophe which there was no reason to expect, a fire, for 
example, or a flood, a volcano eruption or an earthquake, 
may make the consequences of an action other than we 
had anticipated or had a right to anticipate. Nevertheless, 
if, after having taken what would generally be con- 
sidered reasonable steps to obtam all the relevant data, 
and hawng further taken all these relevant data into 
account, one judges X to be a right action, having regard 
to the consequences that X seems to one to be likely to 
produce, one is obviously entitled to a greater degree of 
moral credit, than if one had made such a judgment on 
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iDsufficient data m circumstances in which one might, 
had one taken the trouble, have obtained sufficient data. 

Not only are we required to take trouble to obtain the 
data necessary for judgment, we are also required to 
judge adequately on the basis of the data If on the basis 
of adequate data a man makes a foolish and obviously 
mistaken estimate of the probable results of an action he 
IS proposing to take, he is, it would be generallv agreed, 
not so morally praiseworthy as a man who, m similar 
circumstances, makes a correct judgment We here reach 
the conclusion which I have already endeavoured to 
establish in another connection, *■ namely, that it is not 
enough for the good man to have the will and the capacity 
to perform his duty; he is required also to know vfoat his 
duty is A man, in other words, is required to show good 
judgment in regard to moral issues no less than in regard 
to practical affairs Now good judgment is no doubt in 
part the result of good framing, and to the extent to 
which It is, its possession is one of those virtues which 
Aristotle calls virtues of character ® But although the 
formation of good judgment can be assisted by training 
and education, the imtial capacity for judging accuratelv 
IS a faculty implanted by nature For good judgment is 
a product of a good native intelligence and this, like a 
good voice or a good eye at games, is part of our initial 
vital endowment 

We must also concede to Aristotle that a good natural 
endowment in the matter of intelligence can not only 
be affected by environment and developed bv education, 
but wall be favourably affected by the best environment, 
will be folly developed by the best education Our con- 
clusion is, then, that the man who is best qualified ac- 
curately to estimate the probable consequences of a given 
action will be one who both has a good native intelligence, 
and has been brought up m a suitable environment 

What do wc mean bv suitable? It is impossible to 
answer without begging quesuons I shall leturn to this 

^ See Chapter VI, p 214 “See Chapter IV, pp 104, 105 
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one and try to give a fuller answer as part of the 
general theory of value tihich is contained in Chapter 
Xlld Let us, hoive\er, say provisionaliv t.iat a suitable 
envoromnent must be at once a humane environment, so 
that a person who from birth has been subject to its 
influence will wish to prevent human sufTermg, and a 
sensitive emuronment, so that he i\iU be quick to detect 
occasions for human suffering In a word, the environ- 
ment must be civilized 

Thus, when we judge an action to be right on the 
''intended consequences ' theory, we are judging that it 
IS such as a man will perform who desires to produce 
certain results which he believes to be good results, who 
is quahSed by native endowment, by traimng and by 
education to make a reasonably accurate estimate of what 
the results of the action are likely to be, and, we must 
add, ivho takes the trouble to obtain all the data, oi as 
many of them as are available, which are relevant lo the 
making of such an estimate 

The Element of Intelligence in Moral Worth. Two 
conclusions suggest themselves The first is one at which 
Ave have already glanced The proper object of ctlucal 
judgment is neither action, motive, nor consequences, 
but is a whole situation of which each of these foims a 
constituent part but which nevertheless extends beyond 
them, and w'hich should ideally include a refeience to 
such factors as natural endowment, trainmg, education, 
environment, and waUingness to take trouble to collect the 
data necessary for judgment, and to scrutinise it wuth a 
v±ew to ensuring that the judgment a\i11 be as accuiate 
as possible 

Secondly, the more intelligent a man is, the more fuU> 
his natural faculties have been developed, the more 
numerous the data which he has collected as being relevant 
to his decision on a course of action, the more closely 
-will the consequences which he intends bv, and anticipates 
1 Sec Chapter XII, pp. 447-449. 
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to follow from, his action approximate to those which do 
m fact follow from it. In other words, intelligence, training, 
and tnow ledge will go some way to ensure that intended 
consequences will coincide with actual ones. The con- 
clusion seems to be that in a society of ideally judging 
persons the difference between actual and intended 
consequences would tend to disappear Meanwhile, m the 
degree to which a person or a society tends to approximate 
to this ideal limit, to that degree will the disparity between 
the consequences w'hich are expected to follow from the 
actions of that person, or that society, and those which 
actuall'v do follow^ from them, tend to disappear At this 
point, then, a formula for ethical progress both in societies 
and in individuals suggests itself, some of the implica- 
tions of which I shall hope to develop m a later chapter ^ 

Sidgwick on the Intuitions of Common Sense Morality 
This prehrainary discussion of the implications and diffi- 
culties of both the actual” and the '‘intended” conse- 
quences types of utilitarian theory having been disposed 
of, wc are in a position to proceed with the exposition of 
the theory Before embarking upon it, however, I propose 
to try to mitigate the sharpness of the contrast which I 
have hitherto drawn between it and intuitiomst theories 
I have already pointed out that certain forms of Intuition- 
ism, bv including within the scope of moral judgments 
the intended consequences of actions, tend to approximate 
to Utilitarianism. I have now to add that the utilitarians, 
for their part, are far from always rejecting intuitions 
It should, in the first place, be clear m the light of 
the conclusion of the discussion in Chapter V® on the 
subject of the nature of our recognition of ultimate values, 
t that some intuitions must be mvolved in those j'udgments 
'of the worth of consequences, by reference to which 
t utilitarians hold that the rightness of actions ought to be 
-assessed For whatever the nature of the things which we 
j'udge to be ultimately valuable, our judgment must, I 
1 See Chapter XII, pp 466-4.68 “See Chapter V, pp 166-170 
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concluded, be in the last resoit intuitive I shall return 
to the significance of this point laterd In addiuon, hoiv- 
ever, to the general mtuitioas of value v^hich are entailea 
in any assessment of the worth of consequences, the more 
clearsighted of utilitarian wnteis nave lecogmzed that a 
number of other intuitions are involved in ethical judg- 
ments Sidgwick’s treatment of the subject affords a good 
example of sucii recogniiion. 

Sidgivick (1838-1900) IS a utilitarian in the sense that 
he believes that the ethical value of an action is established 
by reference to its abihty to promote agreeable ai^d 
satisfied states of consciousness He is also a hedonist in 
the sense that he believes happiness to be the only 
thing which is ultimately valuable, although he thinks 
that it 13 our duty to promote everybody s happiness 
equally, and not to give a preference to our own. In spite, 
however, of his general utilitanan standpoint, he maintains 
that om ethical judgments always involve some intuitions, 
and he is anxious to show what these are. In the course 
of his treatment he makes a number of valuable observa- 
tions on the morality of the otdinary man. This, he holds, 
IS in the mam intuitional It is intuitional in the sense 
that certain intrinsic characteiistics of actions are regarded 
by the commonscnsc man as establishing the rightness or 
wrongness of those actions. Cruelty, in fact, in the view 
of common sense, is wrong, because it is cruelty, lying 
because it is hing (This does not, of course, alter the fact 
that the ordinary man will often condone Iving or cruelty 
in particulai cases, and justify himself by an appeal to 
the consequences, which are then made the subject of 
another intuition. Thus lymg, he holds, is permissible to 
save a life, cruelty — although he would not call it cruelty 
— to discipline a character The intuiiious here entailed 
are that lives are worth while and ought to continue, and 
that strong characters are v^aluable and ought to be 
formed ) 
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See Chapter XIl, pp 419-426. 
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Conditions Governing the Acceptance of Ultimate Moral 
Principles. Sidgwick maintains that these intuitional 
judgments, which are unthinkingly passed by common- 
sense, point to the influence of certain ultimate moral 
principles upon men’s minds He is prepared to agree 
that there may be such prmciples and that they ought 
to be trusted — for what court of appeal, he asks, can tliere 
be in ethics save, in the last resort, the popular conscious- 
ness^ — provided that they satisfy certain conditions 
These conditions are that they must be clear; that they 
must be consistent among themselves; that there must 
be an unmistakable consensus of opinion among most 
normal people in their favour; and that they must not 
only seem to be sclf-evidently true, but continue to seem 
to be so on examination and reflection 
Judged bv the standard of these conditions, most 
commonsense intuitions about morals are, he finds, open 
to criticism on tvo counts In the first place, the ordirary 
commonsense man. confuses his impulses of approval and 
disapproval with genuine moral intuitions Thus the 
mother says to her child, ‘'Don’t be naughty”, when all 
she means is '‘Don’t be mconvement to me personally”, 
the clergymen of countries at war maintain that the 
enemy is hateful, and justly hateful, to God, when all that 
they mean is that the enemy is dangerous to the clergymen, 
their relations, their property, their flocks, and their coun- 
tries ; elderly ladies consider that sex is shameful, when all 
I that they mean is that it has passed them by. In short, most 
, of the so-called moral judgments which most people pass 
are, on any view of ethics, subjective. “■ They are not, that 
IS to say, judgments to the effect that a particular action 
! has a certain quality, they merely report the fact that a 
certain person, the judger, is experiencing certain emotions 
of approval and disapproval 

In the second place, many so-called intuitions about 
conduct are, Sidgwick holds, merely the reflection of the 

^ See Chapter V, p 159, for an account of the sense in which this, 
word IS used 
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fashions of the age, of the conventions of the class, or of 
the needs of the society to which the judger happens to 
belong That Witches are Vricked and should be burned, 
that capitalists are wicked and should be dispossessed, 
that Germans axe ivicked and should be killed are examples 
of such judgments passed respectively by the aveiage 
citizen of the Middle Ages, by the average working-class 
Communist in 1937, and by the average Englishman in 
the years 1914-1918 These judgments would not, in 
Sidgwick’s view, entail genmne moral intuiiions about the 
nature of witches, capitalists and Germans They oeiong 
rather to the category of wnat the uventieth cennirv calls 
rationalizations — rationalizations, that is to say, of super- 
stitious fear, class hatred and national expediency. As wc 
shah, see in the next chapter,^ it is quite possible to hold 
that all ethical judgments are of this type 
Are there, on Sidgwick s view, any mtuidons w'hich 
satisfy the conditions that he has laid down^ Are there, 
that is to say, any genuine moral principles whose truth 
IS mtuitively perceived^ He mentions a number of which 
two are important. The first is the prinapic that, whatever 
good may be, the good of no one individual is of any 
greater or any less importance, than the equal good of 
another. The second is the principle that it is a man’s 
duty to aim at good generally, and not at any particular 
part of It, for example, at that part of it which is his own 
happiness From these two principles Sidgwick deduces 
what he calls the Principle of Rational Benevolence, 
namely, that it is no less a man’s duty to try to produce 
good states of mind in other individuals than it is to 
produce them in himself, except in so far as he mav have 
less power over other people’s states of nund than he has 
over his own, or may feel less certain m their case than he 
is m his own what is good for them These prmciples are 
implicit in the writings of the utihtarians, and it is not 
difScult to detect the influence which, in the form of 
unconscious assumpnons, they exert upon their theories, 
iSee Ghaptci X, pp. 373-3^- 
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Statement of Utiktariamsm . The Meanmg of the Term 
"Right Action” Utilitarianism is a perfectly clear and 
understandable doctrine and is capable of being stated m 
summary form As expounded by those philosophers -with 
whom Its name is chiefly associated, it seeks to provide an 
answer to two questions First, what do we mean by 
a right action‘d’ This it ansivers by saying that a right 
action IS the one which, of all those which are open to 
the agent, has on the whole the best consequences The 
reasons which the utihtarian adduces in support of this 
answer have already been incidentally mentioned m the 
course of the criticism of Intuitiomsm m the last Chapter, 
where I endeavoured to demonstrate the impossibility of 
separating the judgment of an action from the judgment of 
Its consequences, if only because of the impossibility of 
isolatmgthe acbon from its consequences ’■Jeremy Bentham 
(i748-i 83!2), who may be regarded as the founder of 
modern Utilitarianism, is particularly severe in his stric* 
tures upon the willingness evinced by so many of his 
predecessors to take some consideration other than the 
consequences of an action into account, when judging 
its worth 

That Happiness Alone is Good. The second question 
which Utilitarianism seeks to answer is the question, 
what consequences are valuable; and to this it answers 
that happiness is alone valuable. Combining the two 
answers we reach the result that, in the words of John 
Stuart Mill, "actions are right in proportion as they tend 
to promote happiness, wTong as they tend to produce the 
reverse of happiness.” When, therefore, a utilitarian wanted 
to know whether an action was right, all that he had to 
consider was its happiness-producing qualities, he then 
pronounced that action to be right which had the property 
of promoting happiness This is the standard of "utility” to 
which Bentham and his followers invariably appeal, 
when seeking to adjudge the moral worth of an action, 
^ See Chapter VIII- pp. aSy— afip. 
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against what they regard as the arbitrary moral judgments 
of the mtukionist school For, said Bentham in effect, 
there are only two alternatives to my view The first is 
that we should say that unhappiness is good, and that 
an action is right, therefore, because It produces unhappv 
consequences. The second is that ue should adopt the 
mtuitionist standpoint and affirm that a right action is 
that for which a person happens to feel a sentiment of 
moral approval. This last view he denounces as being a 
principle either of tyranny or caprice, for it entails either 
that A IS despotically to impose his judgment of moral 
approval upon B, which is tyrannical, or that there is to 
be no recognized standard of morality by reference to 
which we can determine which of a number of contra- 
dictory judgments of approval is to be preferred, morality 
being thus reduced to a chaos of conflicting opinions, 
among which the prejudice of rrresponsibie caprice is 
entitled to as much respect as the considered judgment of 
the sage 

Ethical Philosophy of Bentham. Although Bentham s 
views are included in the ethical part of this book, 
his main_interes_t was in politics His most important work 
IS entitled Fragment on Government, and he was interested in 
ethics only because he wanted to know by what means the 
springs of human conduct mav be most effectively tapped 
by the legislator, in order to produce socially benefiaal 
results It is the practice of the legislator rather than the 
theorizing of the philosopher that mtereste him ‘‘The art 
of legislation,” he writes, “teaches how a multitude of 
men composing a community may be disposed to pursue 
that course which upon the is hole zs the most conducive 
to the happiness of the whole community, by means of 
motives to be applied bv the legislator ” Bentham was, 
indeed, little interested in private morality for its ov,-!! sake 
His interest lay in public happiness and the extent to 
which government could promote it “Morality,” he 
declared, “is the art of directing mens actions to the 
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production of the greatest quantity of happiness, on the 
part of those whose inteiest is in view At what point, 
he enquired, may a government whose object is the 
increase of public happiness legitimately interfere with 
the piivate individual^ What, in fact, is the sphere of 
individual liberty, what of government interference, and 
where should the line be drawn between them'’ With these 
questions I hope to deal m Parts III and IVd 

I mention them here only because Bentham's political 
preoccupations may serve to discourage us from looking 
to him for what he has not ro offer, namely, a subtle 
analysis of conduct forming the basis of a consistent ethical 
theory This his follow'er, John Stuart Mill {1806-1873), 
sought to piovide, with what lesults we shall see below * 
For the piesent, our concern is with Bentham s insistence 
that the basic principle of morals is what he calls the 
principle of ‘ utility”, which he states as follows “By 
the principle of utility is meant that principle which 
approves or disapproves of every action whatsoever 
accoidmg to the tendency which it appears to have to 
augment or dimmish the happiness of the party whose 
interest is in question ” In othei words, the criterion of 
the rightness of an action is to be found in the consequences 
of the action Upon this view three observations may 
appropriately be made 

First, the criterion envisaged for a right action is an 
objective criterion It is not what any person or body of 
persons thinks or feels about an action which makes it right 
— indeed, the thoughts or feelings of human beings are 
irrelevant when we are considering the rightness or 
wrongness of actions; what makes an action right is cci- 
tain happenings which are produced by, and follow from, 
the action. If these are of a certain kind, the action is 
right, if not, not 

Secondly, it is clearly impossible, as I have already 
pointed out, that we should ever know all the consequences 

See Chapter XIV, pp 525-527, and Chapter XIX pp 777-781 

- See pp 334-342 below 
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of any action Indeed, the total consequences of an action 
mli presumably extend mdefinitel)- Into the future. It 
IS therefoie impossible that we snould know la, regard to 
any particular action whether it is absolutely and certainly 
right, since among those consequences of the action which 
have not yet been ascer tamed, or which have vet to occur, 
there may be consequences of such a kind as to necessitate 
a modification of any judgment which might be passed on 
the basis of existing information with regard to the action. 

Thirdly , it is the actual consequences of actions and not 
their intended consequences which Bentham consideis 
to be relevant to the judgment of their worth Bentham is 
not always consistent on this point, yet his general new 
is sufficiently clear It is that the actual concrete results 
of actions m terms of their effects upon individuals aie 
what the legislator is required to take into account in 
deciding what kinds of conduct to encourage by his laws 
This insistence upon the effects of actions upon the well- 
being of individuals constitutes Bentham's most dis- 
tinctive contiibution to ethical theory Political formulas 
and ideals have no meaning for Bentham except m terms 
of their effects upon individuals 

Bentham’s Accotmt of Virtue. What account does 
this theory enable Bentham to give of what is commonly 
called virtue^ Virtue is, for him, simply the habit of 
endeavouring to secure happiness, whether for ourselves 
or for others — and for Bentham, as I show below, ^ there 
IS in the long run no difference between rvhat will promote 
the gieatest happiness of ourselves and the greatest happi- 
ness of others — by means of our actions. The greater the 
effoit a man brmgs to this endeavour and the more fore- 
sight he show’s, the more virtuous will he be. It is our 
duty, in other words, according to Bentham, to take 
thought as to the probable effects of our actions, and to 
do everything we can to ensure that these effects will be 
good 


I Sec pp 332, 333 below- 
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It IS of course the case, as I have already pointed out, 
that, having passed the most careful judgment that I can 
on the data available as to the probable effects of my 
action, I may nevertheless judge wrongly Things, in fact, 
may turn out unexpectedly, so that an action from which 
I have eveiy leason to anticipate the best possible results 
actually produces very bad results. In such circumstances 
it would, on Bcntham’s view, be my dut^ to perform a 
wrong action, since it would be my duty to perfoim the 
action which I had reason to think would have the best 
possible results, and the fact that the action in question 
had bad results and was, therefore, a wrong action 
would not affect this duty 

That Happiness or Pleasure is alone Desirable as an 
End I turn to the second main contention of the 
utilitarians that, w'hen we are assessing the consequences 
of actions, only pleasure or happiness i^the two words 
may be used synonymously) needs to be taken into account, 
since only pleasure is valuable This maxim is laid down 
m a number of celebrated passages, of which I give three 
The first is from Bentham 

“Nature has placed man under the governance of 
two sovereign masters, pain and pleasure It is for them 
alone to point out what we ought to do, as well as to 
determine what we shall do. . . . We owe to them all 
our ideas, we refer to them all our judgments, and all 
the determinations of our life. He who pretends to 
withdrav/ himself from this subjection knows not what 
he says ” 

The second is from John Stuart MilT 

“Desiring a thing and finding it pleasant, aversion to 
it and thinking of it as painful are phenomena entirely 
inseparable . . in stiictness of language, two different 

modes of naming the same psychological fact to think 
of an object as desirable (unless for the sake of its conse- 
quences), and to think of it as pleasant, are one and the 
same thing, and to desire anything, except in proportion 
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as the idea of it is pleasant, is a physical and metaphysical 
impossibility ” 

One more quotation from John Stuart Mill \dU clinch 
the matter 

Pleasure and freedom from pain, are the only things 
desiiable as ends, and . all desirable things . are 
desirable either for the pleasure inherent in themsekes, 
or as means to the piomotion of pleasure and Uie pre- 
vention of pain ” 

The effect of the two passages from Mill is to abolish 
the distinction which, is commonly made between ivhat is 
desirable and what is desired Most people, I think 
would distinguish between the meamngs of these tivo 
words broadly as follows They -would say that i%hile 
many things ivere desired, only some of these things were 
desirable, since only some of them were meet Oi fitting to 
be desiied In making this distinction they would be 
passing a judgment of value Some things, they ivould 
be saying m effect, are such as ought to be desired, whether 
in fact they are desired oi not Mill sa'j'S that there is only 
one thing which is such as ought to be desiied, namely, 
pleasure As he further maintains, following Bentham, 
that only pleasure is in fact desired, the distinction -which 
ts ordinarily made between desired and desirable disappears 

I am proposing to examine m a subsequent chapter^ the 
doctrine that pleasure is alone desirable, and the alhed 
though different doctrine that only pleasure is m fact 
desired Here it will be sufficient to indicate some of the 
difficulties m which Mill became invoked, -when he 
endeavoured to work out his theory m detail These 
difficulties arise from the attempt to combine the utilitarian 
doctrine that a right action is one which has the best 
consequences with the hedomst contention that pleasure 
alone IS valuable, or, as it is generally put, that pleasure 
alone is the good The difficulties will be thrown into 
relief, if we endeavour to answer two highly important 
questions The first question is, ‘ Is there more than one 
^ See Chapter XI, pp 400-415 
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sort of pleasure and if so, which sort is the most valuable? ” 
The second is, “Whose pleasure is it that is entitled to be 
taken into account? ” I propose to consider Mill’s answers 
to each of these questions separately 

That there are Different Qnahties of Pleasure and that 
we Ought to Cultivate the Higher. Bentham refuses 
to make any distinction between Icinds or qualities of 
pleasure On his view only quantity of pleasure requires 
to be taken into account If one pleasure is greater than 
another then, he held, it is the superior in point of worth 
This position is summed up in Bentham ’s famous aphorism, 
“All other things being equal, push-pm is as good as 
poetry,” In other words, so long as men are really happ^., 
the source of their happiness is immaterial. This doctrine 
is logical and consistent, for if our scale of value is marked 
out only in units of pleasure, quantity of pleasure is the 
only value that we can measure 
This view was severely criticized on the score of 
immorality Surely, it was said, some pleasures, those of 
the good man, for example, or the man of good taste, 
or the scholar, or the sage, are intrinsically more valuable 
than those of the pig or of the debauchee? hhll agreed 
that they were. He pointed out that the best men who 
have access to every kmd of pleasure do, as a matter of 
fact, prefer certain pleasures to others. These preferred 
pleasures taken in sum constitute what is in effect an ideal 
which we recognize as being possessed of superior worth 
“Of two pleasures,” he writes, “ , . if one of the two is, 

by those who are competently acquainted with both, 
placed so far above the other that they prefer it, even 
though knowing it to be attended wtlh a greater amount of dis- 
content,” (my italics) “and would not resign it for any 
quantity of the other pleasure which their nature is 
capable of, wc are justified in ascribing to the preferred 
enj'oyment a superiority of quality, so far outweighing 
quantity as to render it, m comparison, of small account ” 
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Criticism of MilFs Distinction between Qualities of 
Pleasure The first refiection suggested by this asser- 
tion, for it IS, indeed, an assertion and not an argument, 
^ that it IS circular. We are told that ive may recognize 
a superior pleasure bv reason of the fact that those best 
qualified to judge prefer it There is, then, a class of persons 
possessed of what is to be regarded as superior judgment 
How is this class of person to be recognized ? Bj reference 
to what standard is the alleged superioritv of their judg- 
ment to be assessed? The answer presumably is, bv refer- 
ence to the nature of the things which the\ judge to be 
desirable Now the things which they judge to be desirable 
are the superior pleasures. The conclusion is that the 
superior pleasures may be known by reason of the fact 
that persons of superior judgment prefer them, and persons 
of superior judgment by reason of the fact that they prefer 
superior pleasures ISlill admittedly proceeds to point out 
that people do as a whole prefer the pleasures attendant 
upon the exercise of their higher faculties, as compared 
with a greater quantity of pleasure produced by the 
indulgence of their lower A wise man would not consent 
to be a happy fool ; a person of feeling would not consent 
to be base, even for a greater share of pleasure — of the 
pleasure, that is to say, of the foohsh and the base “It 
is better,” says Mill, "to be a human being dissatisfied 
than a pig satisfied ” 

The admission is fatal to the position that the only 
thing desirable is pleasure If m a whole X, y is the quantity 
of pleasure and z the quantity of something other than 
pleasure, tvhich Mill denotes by the adjective “higher”, 
hbll regards the value of the w’hole as greater if z is present, 
than It is if z is absent But if y, the quantity of pleasure, 
IS the only element of value, the amount of z w'hich is 
present will not affect the value of the whole It can 
onlv affect the whole, if z is regarded as possessing value 
in its owm right If, however, z is regarded as being simplv 
pleasure, and not as higher pleasure, what is the point of 
making the distinction between pleasures implied by the 
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uord higher^ We can only conclude that Mall regards 
certain other things besides pleasure, namely, those indicat- 
ed by the words superior quality,'’ when he speaks of 
"superior quality” pleasures, as being desirable, and that, 
in so far as he does so, he gives up the hedonist position in 
the form in which he professes to hold it, namely, that 
pleasure ss the only thing that is desirable 

It appears, then, to be impossible to hold that pleasure 
is the only thing which is desirable, and yet to maintain 
that pleasures can differ m quality. 

That we ought to Aim at the Greatest Happiness of the 
Greatest Number. The attempt to answer the ques- 
tion, whose pleasure is entitled to count, leads Mill into 
even greater difficulties. The answer officially given to the 
question is “that everybody is to count for one, and nobody 
for more than one”. Let us consider this answer m the 
light of Mill’s hedonist contentions Broadly, three positions 
are possible’ (A) that I am so constituted that I can only 
desire my owm pleasure, fB) that I can desire other things, 
but ought only to desire my own pleasure, (C) that I can 
desire other things, but ought to desire the greatest happiness 
on the whole, the greatest happiness on the whole being 
commonly taken to mean the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number of people Bentham at various times holds 
all three posiuons fA) It is the first law of nature, he 
says, to wish our own happiness, and his geneial view is, 
as we have seen, expressed in the assertion^ that pleasure 
and pain aie the two sovereign masters of human nature 
He also holds fB) that, since pleasure is a good, the most 
virtuous man is he who calculates most accurately how 
to promote his own pleasure Virtue, in fact, is the habit 
of accurately estimating the course of conduct which is 
most likely to secure one s own happiness (C) The greatest 
happiness of the greatest number is, Bentham holds, the 
ultimate standard of vnlue in a community, and is that 
at which the legislator should aim, the good legislator 
^ Sec p 328. 
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being one ^vho keeps this standard always in mind and 
directs his legislation by reference to it. Hence the good 
legislator is he who, being concerned to promote the welfare 
of society, makes an accmate calculadon of the effects 
which his measures will have in increasing the happiness 
of its members. 

And not only the good legislator, but also the good citizen ' 
He, too, should aim at the general happiness. And if it 
be asked whj he should, or why he should find satisfaction 
in other people’s happiness, if he can only desire his own 
(position A), or why any course of action should appeal 
to him as being good or right except in so far as he judges 
It likely to inciease his own happiness (position B), Bentliam 
answers by casually mvokmg the operation of a vaguely 
conceived social sense which, he holds, leads us to take 
pleasure in the pleasure of other persons 

Bentham, as I ha\e already remarked, failed to ivork 
out any detailed and consistent theor> of ethics, but, ’f 
pressed, he would defend his position much as Hobbes, 
whose treatment of pity I have already referred to, 
defends a similar position, ^ by saying that benevolence is 
a motive to action, only because men are so constituted 
that the pleasures of others give them pleasm-e Finally, 
Bentham might take a leaf out of the book of Glaucon 
and Adeimantus^ and point out that, since societv takes 
pains to encourage socially benevolent and to discourage 
socially injurious actions, the acuon which benefits other 
people will, m a good society, be the same as the action 
which benefits oneself 

J. S Mill on the Duty of Promoting Others’ Happiness 
” Bentham’ s theory identifies ‘‘is” and ‘(ought ” To quote an 
iliumiirating judgment by M Halevy, Bentham believed 
“that he had discovered in the principle of utility a practical 
commandment as w^eil as a scientific law, a proposition 
w'hich teaches us at one and the same time w'hat is and 
what ought to be”. But things cannot, one feels, be quite 
‘See Chapter VI, p 185. ‘See Chapter I, pp 22-23 
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as sample and as pleasant as that There must, one regret 
fully concludes, be somethmg’ wrong with, a theory which 
always identifies what one wants to do with what one 
ought to do. It was the difficulty presented by the over- 
simpliaty of Bentham’s view which J S. MiU (1806-1873) 
set himself to meet His solution is curious. Mill, like 
Bentham, officially holds position (A) Mill was, however, an 
exceedingly public-spirited man, imbued by an intense 
dislike of what he calls the selfish egoist “devoid of every 
feehng or care but those that centre in his own miserable 
mdmduality”. It is, therefore, a matter of prime import- 
ance for Mill to defend Utihtarianism from the charge 
of selfish Egoism, and to prove that the good utilitarian, 
no less than the good intmtiomst, is required to aim at 
the welfare of others. If, then, he can show that the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number is the one supreme 
good. It wall, It IS obvious, be the duty of the good utilitarian 
to try to promote it He attempts to do so as follows. 

“No reason,” he says, “can be given why the general 
happiness is desirable, except that each person, so far as 
he beheves it to be attainable, desires his own happiness 
This, however, being a fact, we have not only all the 
proof which the case adrmts of, but all which it is possible 
to require, that happiness is a good that each person’s 
happiness is a good to that person, and the general happi- 
ness, therefore, a good to the aggregate of all persons ” 
The argument is a bad one What Mill is, in effect, 
saying is that, if A's pleasure is a good to him, B's pleasure 
a good to him and C’s pleasure a good to him, and so on, 
then the aggregate pleasures of A, B and C will be good 
to all three of them taken together Therefore, they will 
be a good to each one taken separately 
But the pleasures of A, B and G are no more to be moulded 
into a single whole than arc their persons. Nor is it clear 
why, even if they could be so moulded, the lesultant 
pleasure aggregate should, on the basis of Mill’s hedonist 
premises, appear desirable to any of them singly. The 
pomt is obvious enough, and it was obvious to man-y 
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minds less acute than. KlilFs The philosopher F H Bradley 
(1846-1924) justly observed that the aggregate of all 
persons is nobody, yet every good must, on MilFs premises, 
be a good for somebody, therefore, again on MilTs premises, 
the good of all, being the good of nobody, cannot be 
good at all; while Carlyle not unfairly caricatured Mill's 
argument by saying that, because each pig desires for 
himself the greatest amount of a limited quantity of hog- 
wash, we are entitled, if Mill is right, to conclude that 
each pig necessarily desires the greatest quantity of hog- 
wash for every other pig and for all the pigs 

The cuticism serves to throw into relief the diSicultv 
which underlies Mill’s whole theory, namely, that of 
holding simultaneously both position A and position C. 
The fallacy involved has already been indicated in a 
ptevious chapter^ by Bishop Butlei’s criticism of Hobbes’s 
account of pity. The consistent egoist cannot give a 
satisfactoiy account of either pity or sympathy For 
even if it be admitted that sympathy constitutes a 
motive for action only in so far as the alleviation of the 
misery of others confers pleasure upon the agent, the 
possibility of the agent’s pleasure is dependent upon and 
conditioned by what happens to other people It is con- 
ditioned, in other words, by the possibility of our being 
moved disinterestedly by the misfortunes of other people 
Adam Smith (1723-1790), an objective utilitarian — he held 
that a right action is one that makes for the happiness 
of the commumty — ^who was, nevertheless, not hampered, 
as were Bentham and Mill, by an egoistic psychology, 
treats sympathy more convincingly. “Sympathv,” he 
writes, in his Theory of the Moral Sentiments, “is not a transfer 
to ourselves of passions which we note m others; it is an 
envisaging of the objective situation which our neighbour 
confronts, so that it calls forth in us independently its due 
emotional reaction ” He even goes so far as to insist that 
“a view of the facts may arouse us to indignation for a 
man’s wrongs, even when he does not feel it himself ’ 

* See Chapter VI, pp. 185, 186. 
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Not being tied to an egoistic psychology, Adam Smith is 
enabled to do justice to what would be normally called 
the altruistic sentiments His account gives full weight to 
the pain which wc feel for others distress, and the pleasure 
which we take in alleviating it, without making the mistake 
of supposing that the removal of our pain, the promotion of 
our pleasuie, constitute the sole motive for action taken 
to relieve distress The mistake consists piecisely in a 
failure to see that, since an initial concern for the welfare 
of other people is a condition of my sympathetic pleasure 
in the alleviation of their distress, such interest cannot 
itself be dependent upon or conditioned by my pleasure 
If, therefore, we are to admit that sympathy can constitute 
a genuine motive foi action, we must also agree that it 
is possible for the agent to feel an interest in something 
other than his own states of consciousness If he can feel 
an inteiest in something other, then it is not the case, as 
Mill’s position A asserts, that he can only desire his own 
pleasure 

Mill on Soaal Good MiU vainly tries to escape 
from this difficulty 

The pnnciple of utihty which he maintains we ought 
to follow as our guide to conduct, aims at producing the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number; if the happiness 
of the individual conflicts with this principle, the individual 
must go to the wall “In the golden rule of Jesus of 
Nazareth,’’ he wTites, ‘ we read the complete spirit of the 
ethics of utihty, To do as you would be done by, and to 
love your neighbour as yourself, constitute the ideal 
perfection of utilitarian morality ” It is right, therefore, 
to promote the happiness of others But how can this be, 
if one is so constituted that one can only desire the happiness 
of oneself^ 

Let us suppose that A can, by doing an action P, produce 
an amount of happiness X for himself, and an amount of 
happiness Y for three other people Let us suppose that by 
doing another action Q, he can produce an amount of 
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happiness C for himself, and an amount of happiness D 
for three other people Let us further assume that X 
IS greater than C, and Y is less than D, but that the whole 
X plus Y IS less than the whole C plus D Then ought A 
to choose action P or action 

According to Mill’s first premise, namely that a man 
can only desiie his own greatest happiness, the choice 
does not arise because A can only choose P, since X is 
greater than C 

Accoiding to his second premise, that “each person's 
happiness is a good to that person”, A ought to choose 
P, since he ought to pursue what is good 

But according to his third premise, that a man ought 
to promote the greatest happiness of the greatest number, 
he ought to choose action Q,, on the ground that the total 
happiness C plus D is greater than the total X plus Y 
The conclusion derived from the third premise is, then, 
that a man ought to pursue something other than his own 
pleasure, namely the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number, and furthermore that he ought to pursue it even 
if it conflicts with his own pleasure. 

Now It may be argued that though this is giving up one 
form of the hedonist position — the form, namely, which 
asserts that a man can only desire his oivn pleasure, it is 
not giving it up in the form in which it asserts 
that pleasure is the sole good, for by insisting that he 
ought to promote the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. Mill is still maintaining that pleasure is the only 
thing that ought to be pursued, although the pleasure in 
question IS no longer that of the agent 

But in maintaining that the individual ought not to 
pursue his own pleasure always, but other people’s pleasure 
even at the cost of his own, we are admitting that the 
individual can and ought to desire something which may 
have no relation to his own pleasure, namely, the good 
of the community. Now there is no necessary relation 
between the good of the community and the individual’s 
pleasure 
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Hence Mill implicitly admits that the individual ought 
to desire at least one thing besides his own pleasure, namely, 
the good of the community to which he belongs 

Mill’s Treatment of Virtue Mill’s treatment of virtue 
13 equally unconvincing The utilitarian theory does not, 
according to Mill, deny that virtue can be desired “It 
maintains,” he says, ‘ not only that virtue is to be desired, 
but that It IS to be desired disinterestedly, for itself” 
Utilitarians, Mill continues, “recognize as a psychological 
fact the possibility of its being, to the individual, a good 
m itself, without looking to any end beyond it ” 

The admission seems at first sight to give up altogether 
the principle that only happiness can be desired Mill, 
however, endeavours to reconcile it with his mam doctrine, 
by asserting that though virtue may be desired as an end 
now, It has only attained this position because it was 
originally desired as a means— -a means, that is, to happiness 
People apparently found out that the practice of virtue 
tended to produce happiness, desired virtue as a means 
to happiness, and in due couree by force of the habit of 
desirmg virtue, forgot the reason for which they originally 
desired it, and desired it as an end in itself This account 
of our approval of virtue is an application of the doctrine 
of the Assoaatiou of Ideas which J S Mill derived from 
Hartley and from his father, James Mill An outline of 
this doctrine will be given in the next chapter ’■ 

For the present it is sufficient to refer to the conclusion, 
which I have already sought to establish in a different 
connection,^ that the fact that something may once have 
been desired as a means to an end, does not necessarily 
mean that it is not now desired as an end; this only 
follows, if we are prepared to accept explanations in terms 
of origins as being universal and exhaustive No teleologist 
would admit that they are To take an instance given by 
Canon Rashdall, the fact that a savage can only count 
on the fingers of his two hands does not invalidate the 

^ See Chapter X, pp 380-382 ® See Chapter I, pp 30, 31. 
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truth of the multiphcation table, just as the fact thatrehgion 
began in devil worship, Totemism and exogamy, does not 
entitle us to conclude that it is not religion now 

Similarly, the fact that the desire for virtue began as a 
desire for something else — if it is a fact — does not alter the 
fact that It IS desired for itself now, and, if it is so desired, it 
invalidates the piinciple that happiness is the only possible 
object of human desire. 

Nor IS it an answer to this argument to say, as Mdl 
does, that in being desired as an end in itself, virtue is 
desired ‘‘as part of happiness” It is a matter of common 
experience that so far from always promoting happiness, 
the practice of virtue very frequently promotes the reverse. 
Novelists and dramatists have made us famdiar with the 
antithesis between virtue and happiness, and one of the 
stock conflicts of tragedy is the conflict between the desire 
to act virtuously, on the one hand, and the desire to obtain 
happiness by following one’s affections on the other It 
IS therefore, most unlikely, in the light of this common 
experience of mankind, that when men strive after virtue, 
they should always do so because they consider it to be 
a part of happiness 

The View that Conduct Promoting Personal and Conduct 
Promotmg Others’ Happiness are always Identical Incon- 
sistent with Admitted Facts. Untenable m theory, 
the assumed identification between the positions which I 
have labelled A and is inconsistent with admitted facts 
It is, of course, perfectly true that society takes care to 
encourage those actions which benefit it and to discourage 
those which harm it Thus, as I pointed out in the first 
chapter m the discussion of the position adopted by 
Glaucon and Adeimantus,* there is a general presumption 
to the effect that a man wiH obtain more pleasure from 
socially benevolent conduct than from socially harmful 
conduct Honesty, in fact, is the best, if only because it is 
the most expedient, policy. Again, as Butler pointed out, 
iSce p 33a above *See Chapter I, pp. 23-34. 
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there is a general coincidence between those actions wh ch 
proceed from an enlightened selfishness and those which 
are motivated by benevolence But to conclude, as Bentham, 
for example, does, that there is a necessary identity between 
actions which promote tire greatest pleasure of the self and 
those which promote the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number of other people is, I think, clearly unjustifiable 
To revert to a hypothetical illustration given on a 
previous page, if I am marooned with companions on a 
desert island and know where there is a store of food I 
shall, assuming that I am completely callous and unfeeling, 
promote my own greatest pleasure by consuming it privil^^ , 
while I shall promote the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number of people by disclosing its whereabouts and 
distnbuting it equally among my companions. The 
conscienceless issuer of worthless shares, who gets away 
with the money before his fraud is exposed and lives 
happily throughout the rest of a long life duiing which 
he exhibits all the domestic virtues, can scarcely be said 
to promote the happiness of the greatest number, yet it 
IS difficult to be sure that he does not enjoy himself 
A further point to be noted in connection with “the 
greatest happiness of the greatest numbei” formula has 
a certam political sigmficance 

That the Greatest Happiness of the Greatest Number is 
not Identical with the Greatest Happiness on the Whole. 
Mill, as we have seen, held that a right action is the one 
which has better consequences in the way of happiness 
than any other which it is open to the agent to perform 
He believed, that is to say, that it was a man’s duty to 
maximize happiness on the whole. Now both he and the 
other utilitarians seem to have taken it for granted that 
the greatest amount of happiness on the whole was identical 
with the greatest happmess of the greatest number 
For example, Sidgwick’s Pimciple of Rational Benevolence, 
which I have already quoted^ lays it down that everybodv 

1 See p 333 above. 
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has an equal right to be considered, when ive are asking 
whose happiness is relevant to our estiraation of right 
actions “Everybodv,"’ m fact, ‘is to count for one, and 
nobody for more than one” Possibly! But to say that 
everybody should count for one, and that we ought, there- 
fore, to piomote the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number, is not the same as to say that we ought to promote 
the greatest amount of happiness on the whole It is 
possible to conceive of tw'o societies A and B such that, 
while the happiness which exists among the members of 
A IS more evenly distributed than that which exists among 
the members of B, the total amount of happiness enjoyed 
by members of B is, nevertheless, greater than that which 
IS enjoyed by the members of A For example, the ideal 
States of Aristotle and Plato might, from this point of view, 
qualify as B States, if only because they would have 
contained or, Aristotle’s State at least, yvould have con- 
tained large numbers of slaves, tvho, we may suppose, 
would have had a meagre shaie of ivhatever happiness 
was available Aristotle’s State, therefore, may well have 
exemplified a society in which, v'hile a high degree of 
happiness was enjoyed on tire whole, the happiness was 
very unevenly distributed On the other hand, it is possible 
to imagine a highly equahtanan State in which, owdng 
to material poverty, the general level of happiness is 
low It is also conceivable that the economic system which 
enabled the State to become an equahtanan one, might 
also be responsible for the low level of mateiial prosperity 
The case of Russia m the years immediately succeeding 
the Revolution is a case of this kind 
Which of these two kinds of states is the better, I will 
not presume to say My pomt is merelv that they are 
different, and that, if state B be judged the more desirable, 
then actions which utilitarian theory seeks to justify on 
the ground that they piomote the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number wall not always be light, in the utili- 
tarian sense of the woid “'light”, since they will not always 
promote the gieatest amount of bappiness on the whole 
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If, on the other hand, we are prepared to accept as self- 
evidentlv true Sidgwick’s Principle ofRational Benevolence, 
then we cannot always justify an action on the ground 
that It produces the greatest amount of happiness on the 
whole To sum up, the greatest amount of happiness on 
the whole in a community, is not necessarily the same 
as the greatest happmess of the greatest number of per sons 
m that community. 

Critical Survey of Utilitarianism. We are now in 
a position to take a critical survey of the theory of Ob- 
jective Utilitarianism as a whole Of the many criticisms 
to which it IS exposed, I will mention three 

(i) The Difficulty of Accounting for 
Altruism on an Egoistic Basis. First, utih- 
tanan ethics, as expounded by most of adherents of the 
theory, is tied to a psychological doctrine w'hich asserts 
in effect that some change m the psychological state of the 
agent is the only possible object of human action. This 
change has usually been identified •with an increase in the 
agent s pleasure Thus the doctrine of Psychological 
Hedonism is the starting point of most utihtaiian theories, 
which maintain -with John Stuart Mill that ‘ pleasure and 
freedom from pain are the only things desiiable as ends”, 
and with Bentham that 'nature has placed man under the 
governance of two sovereign masters, pain and pleasure ” 
These statements, if they mean what they say, mean that 
the only possible motive which a man can have for his 
actions is that of increasing his own pleasure This doctrine 
may conceivably be true, although, as I shall tiy to show- 
in Chapter XI, ^ there are good grounds for supposing 
It to be false. But, if it is true, then it is not possible also to 
maintain that men ought to be vutuous, that they ought 
to try to promote the welfare of others, or that they ought 
to aim at the greatest happmess of the greatest number 
If, m fact, we begin by basing an ethical theoiy on the 
^See Chapter XI, pp 400-412 
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foundation of an egoistic psychology, -we can assign no 
meaning to the word “ought”, e’tcept a meaning 
derived from expediency We can say, for example, 
that a man ought to behave in a paiticular way because, 
if he does, he will derive more satisfaction than he will 
derive from behaving in any other way, but we cannot 
say that he ought to behave in a particular way because 
It IS light, and right because it will promote the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number of people Foi there is 
no reason why a man should wish to promote the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number of people, except in so 
far as it conduces to his own, and that it does not always 
do this, has already been pomted out The conclusion is 
that an egoistic psychology can afford no basis for the 
concept of duty Yet the utilitarians were imbued with a 
very proper respect for duty, and, though Bentham vas 
unregenerately logical — ‘ the word ‘ought’,” he said, “if 
it means anything at all ‘ought’ to be excluded from the 
dictionary”— J, S Mill inveighed, as we have seen, with 
considerable emphasis against the selfish, egoist. 

(al The Impossibility of Avoiding the 
Admission of intuitions Directly he abandons 
the psychology of Egoism, the utilitarian is driven to admit 
some at least of the contentions of the intuitionist For, 
directly he says that w'e ought to do so and so, because 
of such and such results which will follow if it is done, 
he IS implying that .such and such results are desirable 
and are such as ought to be promoted In the long run, 
as I have already tried to show^, theie can be no basis for 
such a claim except an mtmtion rvhich it is not possible 
to defend by reason 

Nor, as I have already pomted out,® does the utilitarian 
disown intuitions His theory entails, it is obvious, the 
admission of such intuitions as that pleasure is the sole 
good, that we ought to maximize pleasure on the whole, 
and ^at the pleasure of every person is of equal value with 
^See Chapter V, pp 166-171 ® See pp. 322, 323 above 
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the pieasuie of every other person, even though he does 
not call them intuitions Some resort to intuitions on the 
pait of any ethical theory is, indeed, as I have tried to 
show,i inevitable Hedonism, for example, if it claims 
to be a principle of guidance for conduct and not merely 
a statement of psychological fact, must affirm not merely 
that pleasure is the end v\hich men do in fact pursue, 
but that each man ought to putsue his ov\ n greatest pleasure 
Now directly this asseition is made, the question presents 
Itself, why ought he to pursue it^ Many people would, 
if the question were put to them, insist that they do not 
alw-ays act in the way which they think will bring them the 
greatest pleasure, and if they are to be told that they ought 
so to act, they are perfectly entitled to ask for reasons why 
they ought. And in effect there aie no reasons 

Pleasure, sa>s the hedomst, is a good and of two 
pleasures, the greater ought to be pieferrtd Sidgwick, 
who frankly admitted intuitions as the basis of his theory, 
affirms that they are dehverances of what he calls the 
practical reason. We just see, he says, that of two pleasures 
the greater ought to be preferred, we just see that, if my 
pleasure is a good, so too is the equal pleasure of any other 
person, and we just see that, if the happiness of another 
man, or of a number of other men, is greater than mine, 
then it ought to be preferred to mine, because it is a 
greater good 

It is quite probable that we do just see these things, 
see them, that is to say, to be reasonable and right, although 
we cannot give reasons for our “seeing”. But Bishop 
Butler also ' just saw them”, and embodied them in his 
prmciples of Self-love — I ought to act in such a way 
as to maximize my own happiness — and Benevolence — 
I ought to act m such a way as to maximize the happiness 
of other people; yet Butler was an objective mtuitionist 
Moreover, Butler recogmzed more clearly than the 
utilitarians that the tw'O prmciples, the principle of Self- 
love and the principle of Benevolence, might conflict, 
^ See Chapter V, pp 166-171, 
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although he also held that actions proceeding irom 
enlightened selfishness and actions prompted by benevolence 
were more often identical than was gcneially supposed 
Butj by postulating an over-nding principle of Gonsciencej 
he provided machinery for resolving the conflict ^ 

Utihtaiianlsm, while in the last resort it relies no less 
freely on intuitions than the contrary doctrine, lefrains 
as far as possible from admitting the fact, and, when it 
IS foiced to mention it, does so only wnth the greatest 
circumspection It is from this unwillingness to admit 
the intuitional basis upon which Utilitarianism rests, that 
there proceed such unconvincmg arguments as that winch 
IS designed to show that the general and individual good 
do not really conflict, or that, m promoting the gieatest 
happiness of the greatest number, I am also promoting 
my own greatest pleasure If we remain unconvinced hy 
these arguments, we are confronted ivith tlie question, 
how are we to decide betiveen the dehverances of the 
practical reason, I ought to maximize my own good, and 
I ought to maximize that of other people’^ If we are 
prepared to accept the authority of Butler’s conscience, 
the decision is made for us, but then we shall also be 
committed to accepting his view that consaence derives 
Its authority from anothei w'orld, and that it is by 
reference to God’s will that the problem of conduct is 
in the last resort to be solved Unless we are prepared 
to follow Butler’s arguments mto the next world in order 
to resolve the puzzles of this one, there can, it would 
seem, be no way of decidmg the conflict between these 
two intuitions except by invoking another. 

Once the necessity for admitting intuitions is frankly 
faced, the question arises whether we must not extend 
their opeiation more widely than ev'en Sidgwick would 
be prepared to allow Most utihtanans would be willing, 
if pressed, to agree that the assertion, pleasure is a good, 
is based on an intuition, but is there, it may be asked, 
an intuition to the effect that pleasuie is the ^ole good^ 
^ Sec Chapter VI, pp ig6-20i 
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It seems doubtful Most people would, I imagine, confess 
to intuitions to the effect that beauty is a good, that truth 
is a good, and that moral virtue is a good The line of 
thought indicated by this suggested expansion of the scope 
and increase m the number of our intuitions of value will 
be developed in Chapter XII ^ 

3 That some States of Consciousness are 
Valuable in Themselves It has been suggested 
above^ that m the last resort we must look for the raw 
material of our ethical philosophising to the deliverances 
of tlie popular consciousness, for, in the last resort, there 
IS no other court of appeal Now the popular consciousness 
undoubtedly holds that certain states of mind are valuable 
in themselves. No doubt its intuitions to this effect are 
neither umversai nor unanimous, nor are their implications 
always consistent with the imphcations of other intuitions 
which are equally strongly held They are, nevertheless, 
entitled to respect Let us imagine a case in point A man 
holds certain beliefs to be true and important, holds them 
so strongly that he is prepared to suffer for them These 
beliefs are, \ve will suppose, political or religious, they 
constitute, in fact, the tenets of what would normally be 
called a faith. This faith, we will further suppose, is not 
the dominant one at the time; its opponents aie strong, 
Its adherents oppressed and subject to persecution 
which compels them to fight for their faith The man 
whose case we are imagining is, we will further suppose, 
captured by Ins adversaries and put to the torture. Will he 
recant his opimons? Will he betray his faith ^ In spite of 
the torture he does neither, and in due course he dies 
under it. Of his martyrdom, we will suppose, nobody hears, 
while the cause for which the martyr suffers is lost, the 
faith suppressed as a heresy, and its followers persecuted, 
until none remain. 

Granted these assumptions, we may, I think, safely 
conclude that from the determination and fortitude of oui 
^See Chapter XII, pp 439'*'447 *See Chapter V, pp. 173, 174 
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hypothetical martyr no good results of any kind follow. On 
the contrary, the results which we are entitled to postulate 
are almost certainly such as would normally be called bad, 
including, as they do, the sadistic gratification of the 
torturers, appalling pain to the torturee, and a convincing 
demonstration that ideas can be stamped out by persecu- 
tion Nevertheless, most people would, I think, hold that 
the fortitude and resolution of the torturee were morally 
praiseworthy, they would, that is to say, pass a judgment 
of moial appiovai upon his state of mind To generalize 
this example, we may say that states of mind are on 
occasion morally approved by the popular consciousness 
apart from their consequences and, further, that a willing- 
ness to do what a man believes to be his duty is thought 
to be valuable, even if the consequences are negligible 
or bad Such judgments form part of the common experi- 
ence of mankind, and, it rmght well be said, any moral 
theory which fails to make provision for them must, m 
respect of its failure, be regarded as faulty 

The Historical Significance of Utilitanamsm. If the 
foregoing criticisms are valid, Utilitanamsm no less than 
Intmtiomsm appears defective as an ethical theory. Each 
theory fails to make adequate provision for admitted 
facts of moral experience Intuitionism fails to make 
provision for the fact that we do habitually judge by results 
and find it difficult to believe that good motives and 
good intentions are enough Utilitarianism fails to make 
provision for the facts, (i) that some states of mind are 
commonly j'udged to be good independently of actions 
and the lesults of actions, and (2) that intuitions he at 
the basis of all ethical theories including Utilitaiiamsm 
itself, with the corollary that, if intuitions are to be 
admitted, the restriction of oux intuitional judgments oi 
value to the judgment that pleasure alone is valuable is 
arbitrary, 

I shall endeavour in Chapter XII to sketch the outline 
of a theory of ethics which, though admittedly veiy fai 
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from being adequate, does seek to make provision 
for those facts of moral experience 'which, if these 
ciiticisms are justified, both Intuitionism and Utilitauan- 
ism overlook 

One comment of an histoiical character will serve to 
relate the discussions of this chaptei to those of Part III 
The thought of the utilitauans dominated the early- 
middle years of the mneteenth century These years saw 
the climax of the Industrial Revolution Vast profits were 
made by the entrepreneurs of mdustry, yet the condition of 
the mass of the people remained almost as bad as it had 
been before the great increase m wealth which resulted 
from the application of scicnufic invention to pioductive 
processes. Bentham and James and John Stuart Mill ■were 
men of humane and enlightened views; they had the welfare 
of the people at heart, and sought to hbeiate them from 
every authoiity that could hamper their fieedom, from everv 
dogma and prejudice that could oppress their spirit,^ It 
is, indeed, impossible for one who reflects upon pro- 
posals, which are summarized m Chaptei XIV, not to 
carry away a conviction of the immense concern which 
their authors felt for the wellbeing of individual men and 
wfomen Yet dunng the period when thev were writing, 
the economic condition of most men and women was m 
fact veiy bad Is it not curious, to say the least of it, that 
amid so much that is advanced and enlightened on the 
subject of politics, there is m the writings of the utilitarians 
so little recognition of the fact that economics is the con- 
cern of politics. Why, one wonders, are not the proposals 
for ameliorating the political status of the people sup- 
plemented by proposals for improving their economic 
condition? 

The answer is, because of the economic theory of laissez 
fairs winch taught that any artificial interference with the 
iron laws of supply and demand could not be other tlian 
harmful This theory, which was maintained by James 
Mill and Bentham, no less than by Adam Smith, Ricardo 
^ See Chapter XTV, pp sig-ssy. 
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and Cobden, provided an admnable theoretical back- 
ground for the workings of Victorian Capitalism, It pro- 
claimed that, since a man would always do ivhat paid 
him best, and since he was the best judge of what would 
pay him best, he could plan and manage much better for 
himself than, any person or body could plan and manage 
for him. Therefore the best economic airangement must 
inevitably be that which actually obtained, since this, 
being brought about by the play of the competing 
economic motives of free competitive individuals, must be 
the collective expression of what each man individually 
thought best for himself Now this theoiy had its ethical 
side It was coupled with, and indeed entailed, a mixture 
of Psychological Hedomsm — a man will always do what 
he thinks will give him most pleasure — and Universahstic 
Utihtarianism — the State and the individual ought to 
promote the greatest happmess of the greatest number — 
which w'ere the distinctive, albeit the inconsistent, tenets 
of the objective utihtauans Thus the distinctively utili- 
tarian view of human nature and the distinctively utilitarian 
theory of ethics contributed, throughout the nineteenth 
century, to effect a separation between politics and 
economics, which enabled politicians to justify their natural 
inclination to leave economic affaiis to look after them- 
selves For if every man always did what was best for 
himself, the total effect must, it was thought, be what was 
best for e\ erybody, the doctnne of each for himself "working 
out by a pre-arranged harmony into each for all But 
as James hlartineau remarked, “from each for sell to each 
lor all there is no road and the misery of the masses 
during the mneteenth century presently forced statesmen 
to concern themselves with economics Towards the end 
of his life John Stuait Mill w'as endeavouring to heal the 
split between politics and economics which the early 
mneteenth century economists had made, and was rapidly 
moving in the direction of some form of socialist theory d 
But his departure from laissez fat'e "ivas only achieved at 
1 See Chapter XVII, p 723 
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the cost of effecting a further breach in the structure of 
the utilitarian ethical and psychological docttmes which 
he had inherited from Bentham and fiom his father, James 
Mill 
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Chapter X: SUBJECTIVIST 
THEORIES OF ETHICS 

Introductory. General Characteristics of Subjectivist 
Theories. All the views which w^e have considered 
hitherto agree in holding that actions, characteis, and 
situations possess ethical characteristics in their own right 
They are good or bad, right or wrong, independently of 
ivhat any person or body of persons thinks or feels about 
them These ethical characteristics are, for the objective 
mtuitionist. intrinsic features of the actions, characters, or 
situations which they characterise, and they are revealed 
to the consciousness of the good man bv the intuition of 
a faculty known as the moial sense. To the utilitarian, 
ethical qualities belong to actions only in so far as they 
pioduce certain effects, although the effects themselves 
are regarded as possessing ethical characteristics in their 
own right Ail the views hitherto consideied agree, there- 
fore, in holding that when we make an ethical judgment 
about a situation, we are judging about the characteristics 
which that situation apparently possesses independently 
of our judgment — characteristics which our judgment, if it 
IS correct, reports and by wbich our feelings, when we 
morally approve or disapprove of what we j udge, are evoked 
Subjectivist theories deny this Subjectivist theories deny 
that IS to say, tliat characters, actions and situations possess 
ethical characteristics in their own right, and assert that, 
m so far as they can be said to possess ethical characteristics 
at all, they do so only in the sense in which these charactei- 
istics are attributed to them by our judgments, or are 
conferred upon them by our feelings If there were no 
judgments and no feelings, then, subjectivists agree, there 
would be no ethical characteristics “There is nothing 
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right or wrong but thinking makes it so , Goodness like 
everything else is a matter of taste’'; "It is the human 
mmd which bestows values upon things”, are typical 
subjectivist statements Now all these statements, and 
the theories Vkhich thev illustrate, possess the common 
characteristic of defining good by reference to a state of 
mind on the part of some, most, or all men They all, that 
IS to say, implv in one way or another that, if there were 
no states of mind, there would be no such thing as good 

But the states of mind by leference to which good is 
defined are veiw various “By good, ’ says Professor Royce, 
in his book Studies of Good and Evil, “we mean whatever 
we regard as something to be welcomed, pursued, won, 
grasped, held, persisted in, preserved ’ Moi cover, different 
theories define such mental states differently 

Subjectivist theories are, accordingly, vei-y numerous 
As It is impossible within the limits of a single chapter to do 
justice to all of them, to specify all the different mental 
attitudes which they regard as relevant to the establishment 
of good, and to enumerate all the theories in ivhich these 
attitudes are embodied, I will select three mam types of 
subjectivist theory which may be taken as fairly represent* 
atoe These are, first, tlieones based upon an egoistic 
psychology, characteristic examples of which are to be found 
in the philosophies of Hobbes and Spinoza , secondly, a form 
of subjectivism which is a variety of Utilitariamsm, and of 
■which Hume may be taken as a characteristic exponent , and, 
thirdly, subjectivist theories which are derhed from theories 
which are not themselves etliical, for example, scientific 
theories about the nature of evolution, or political theories 
about the origin and nature of society Of these last 
Herbert Spencer’s ethics affords a good example. 

I. THEORIES OF ETHICS BASED 
UPON AN EGOISTIC PSYCHOLOGY 

Psychological Principles of Hobbes (1588-1679). 

The writings of Hobbes are more important in the 
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history of political than in that of ethical theoiy Some 
account of Hobbes's political theory will be given in 
Part 111,1 concerned only with his ethical 

views 

Hobbes begins with a psychological statement All men 
he says, are egoists This statement is in the nature of a 
dogma, it seemed to Hobbes self-evident that Egoism 
was the fundamental law of human nature Hobbes’s 
Egoism was, however, remforced by a certain theorv of 
knowledge This theory, which is known as Solipsism,* 
asserts that the only objects which I can possibly know' 
are my own states of mind If I can only know my own 
states of mind, nothing other than my or/n states of mind 
can, It IS obvious, concern me 

If Hobbes is right in thinking that we aic all egoists, 
he 13 faced with the necessity of answering the question, 
how did the belief in the existence of altruism arise ^ He 
answers it, not very convincingly,® by affirming that men 
are free to entertam whatsoever ideas about themselves 
they please They mav, therefoie, think about them- 
selves either truly or erroneously. In so far as they think 
about themselves truly, they cannot but come to certain 
conclusions which w ill be to the effect that, since, man is 
by nature purely egoistic, self-interest can be the only motive 
for action, and the advantaging of the self the only end of 
conduct To realize that this is so, is to substitute an 
enlightened for an unthinking Egoism, for once having 
realized it, we are led to adopt right views in regard to 
the nature both to the individual and the community 
Hobbes's conclusions in regard to the community are 
important and will be summarized in Chapter XIII * 

1 See Chapter XIII, pp 472-478, for an account of Hobbes’s 
political theon 

“ For a more detailed account of Sobpsism see my Gvide to Philosophy^ 
Chapter IT, pp 5 5-5 

^ There cannot, as I shall try to show in the next Chapter (sec pp 
387-392) be a convincing answer to tins question on the basis of a 
purely egoistic ps\choiog> 

See Chapter XIII, pp 474-47B. 
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Hobbes’s Attitude to Human Nature So far as the 
individual is concerned, the most impoitant conclusion 
denved by Hobbes from his egoistic psychology is a com- 
pletely s^ubjecttvist theory of good Good, he holds, is 
ivEa'tever conduces to the mdividual s advantage This 
type of theory has a certam affinity with what in a previous 
connection I have called the scientific view of human 
nature,^ that is to say, the view of human nature whicn 
interprets its present condition in terms of its origins 
Hobbes, as we shall see later, makes a distinction between 
man m the state of nature and man in society What is 
called morality is, he holds with Glaucon® in Plato’s 
Republic, a creation of society Granted, theiefore, that 
there was a pre-social condition of man, it will follow 
that pre-social man or, as Hobbes calls him “natural” 
man, will be non-moral, and the correct method for the 
approach and understanding of man will be the sort of 
method which we should adopt with any other kind of 
animal. What, we shall have to ask, is his natural dis- 
position, what sort of faculties has he, what is the mode of 
behaviour appiopriate to Inm, by what sort of motives 
will the actions of a creature possessing such and such a 
disposition and such and such faculties be prompted? 
We are asked, then, to adopt a standpoint for our enquiry 
into human nature, fiom which man is regarded as a 
cieature sprung from certam origins and endowed, as a 
result, with certam propensities, psychological and physio- 
logical, which determine his reactions to the environment in 
which he is placed If, then, we can discover the nature of 
man’s propensities, if we can determine the chaiacter of 
man’s environment, shall understand those reactions 
of the propensities to the environment which constitute 
human behaviour In searching for the oiigin of those 
propensities which are our moral notions, it is upon 
physiology that Hobbes chiefly rehes. Looking to man’s 
primitive equipment of appetite and desire, he concludes 
that whatever satisfies appetite, whatever attracts desire, 
^ See Chapter VII, pp 231-241 “See Chapter I, p 21 
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IS good “But whatsoever,” he writes, “is the object of 
any man’s appetite or desire, that is it which he for his 
part calleth ‘good'; and the object of his hate and aversion, 
‘evil’, and of his contempt, ‘vile’ and ‘inconsiderable. ’ t 
For these words of good, evil, and contemptible, are ever 
used with relation to the person that useth them, there 
being nothing simply and absolutely so; nor any common 
rule of good and evil, to be taken from the nature of the 
objects themselves, but from the peison of the man, where 
there is no commonwealth, or, in a commonwealth, from 
the person that representeth it ” In a word, that which 
we desire is good, that for which we feel aversion, evil 
Or, more shortly, the meamng of good is what we desire, 
of evil, that for which we feel aversion 

Hobbes’s Account of the Virtues and Vices The 
feelings of appetite and desire which Hobbes describes in 
physiological terms as movements within the body, are 
pleasures, the feeling of aversion is a pain. When these 
feelings arise, not from the presence of objects, but from 
their absence, they become respectively joy and grief 
From these simple passions all the more complex ones are 
derived Appetite combined with the expectation of satis- 
lying it IS hope ; aversion with the expectation ol being hurt 
by Its object, fear, aversion, with the hope of avoiding the 
hurt by resistance, courage, sudden courage, anger; grief, 
for the discovery of some failure m our abilities, shame; 
and so on There is throughout this list a persistent 
identification between good and pleasant, evil and un- 
pleasant Starting from the assumption that I call good 
what ministers to my pleasure, and that by calling a thing 
good I mean merely that it is pleasant, we shall expect to 
find an analysis of all the so-called altruistic virtues into 
iheir elements of expediency and self-interest Nor does 
Hobbes disappoint us Altruistic sentiments, he agrees, 
appeo) to suggest that there is a good which exists outside 
the agent, but this appearance, he maintains, is delusive, 
for they are, in fact, concerned always and only to promote 
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the agent s pleasure Pity, as we have already seen,^ arises 
from the thought that a like calamity may befall ourselves 
Laughter is a “sudden glory” caused either by something 
we do that pleases us, or by the apprehension of something 
deformed m another, the contrast betiveen which and our 
own lack of the deformity gives us pleasure The “worth” 
or ‘ value” of a man is the same as his “price”, and his 
“price” is simply liihat another would give for the use of 
his power Honour is simply “the manifestation of the v alue 
we set” on a man because of our estimation of his “worth’ , 
cruelty IS men’s “contempt, or httle sense of the calamity 
of others . proceeding from the security of their own 
fortune ” In opposition to the Greek thinkers, Hobbes 
urges that men have by nature no social character They 
are not, that is to say, by nature political and social beings , 
they seek society not for its own sake, but only in order 
that they may enjoy its honours and win its prizes. Thus 
our delight in social gatherings is always self-interested — 
we meet in order to joke at others expense, backbite the 
absent, boast about ourselves and display our learmng 
or wit In a word, the mind of man is concerned only with 
Its own glory; his senses with their own pleasuies 

Ethics of Spmoza (1637-1677) I have illustrated 
Hobbes’s views m some httle detail because his philosophy 
provides the most consistent and unflinching exposition 
of a certain type of ethical theory This theory is egoistic 
It envisages, that is to say, some change in the state of 
the agent as the only possible motive of action It is also 
hedonistic, since the state whose promotion is recognized 
as a motive is always pleasurable and only pleasurable, 
naturalistic, in the sense that it is based upon an alleged 
scientific study of the nature of man as just one among 
the many inhabitants of the natural world, subject to 
the same laws as those which determine the behaviour 
of his fellow creatures, and subjectivist, in the sense that 
the meamng which it gives to the word “good” is “that 
1 See Chapter VI, p 1 85 
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which happens to be the object of appetite or desire” 
Although It forms part of a very different philosophy, 
the conclusions of Spinoza s ethical theory aie not dissimilar, 
and a brief summary will suffice 
Metaphysically, Spinoza may be classed as an absolute 
monist, be maintained, that is to say, that the universe 
was a single unity which was God, and that everything 
which exists is an aspect or an expression of this funda- 
mental divine unity Apart from the whole which is God, 
the individual is nothing, his being is derived wholly from 
God, of w'hose nature he is a partial expression But 
although only an item m the whole which is God, the 
individual nev ertheless plays within that whole a necessary 
and essential role. For although he is only a partial 
expression of God, if it were not for him, God would not 
be what He is, his completion being necessary to God’s 
It IS, therefore, a law of the mdiyiduaFs nature, that he 
should struggle to preserve his integrity as an individual 
within the all-pervadmg one-ness of the umverse, that 
he should struggle, that is to say, to affirm his right 
to tealize himself Thus the fundamental law of the 
individual’s nature, a law whose operations he cannot 
escape, is a law of effort and struggle, and since there 
cannot be effort and struggle without desire, it is a law 
also of desire Starting from very different presuppositions, 
Spinoza thus reaches a position which, so far as its psycho- 
logical and ethical corollaries are concerned, is httle 
different from that of Hobbes Man is a determined being, 
in the sense that he is completely determined by the laws 
of his being The word ‘'good’’ has no meamng apart 
from the individuals who use it. Absolutely and objectively 
there is no such thing as good, nor have our ethical con- 
cepts any meaning in the outside world, there is only the 
good for me and the good for you, and the good for me, 
that which I call good, is whatever assists my endeavour 
to preserve my own being and further my realization of 
myself as an individual. Now whatever tends to further 
my self-realization, to make me, that is to say, more 
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completely my individual self, is pleasant Whatever 
thwarts this endeavour is painful Thus what I call 
good is identified with that which gives me pleasure. 

Spmoza’s Ethical Conclusions and Account of Origins of 
Moral Ideas. Though its principles are no less egoistic, 
Spinoza’s system of ethics is altogether more dynamic than 
that of Hobbes. While, for Hobbes, the good is that which 
tends to my preservation and the object of my endeavour 
IS to remain what I am, for Spinoza the good is whatevei 
tends to the enhancement of my individualitv, and the 
object of niy endeavour is to achieve greater abundance 
and distinctiveness of being Spinoza, like Hobbes, thinks 
of the individual's welfare very largely in physiological 
terms The first endeavour of the mind is, he holds, to 
affirm the existence of the body, and it is in the enrichment 
of bodily life by the satisfaction of the body’s needs, by 
the development of the body's capacities and bv the 
enhancement of its powers of action, that the good for the 
individual consists 

Spinoza’s practical conclusions are the reverse of ascetic 
It is, indeed, difficult to see how any subjectivist system of 
ethics can subscribe to the admonition to mortify the 
flesh If the good is that which I enjoy, the more the 
enjoyment, the greater, it is obvious, the good The 
practical beaiing of almost ail subjectivist systems of ethics 
has, therefore, been Epicurean and Spinoza’s is no excep- 
tion Eating, drinking, the pleasures of the senses, the 
beauty of nature, sport, art and the drama — all these are 
presenbed to keep the body m good condition, so that it 
may be in a position to perform whatever functions are 
appropriate to its nature Such, for Spinoza, is the outline 
of the “ good ” life 

The word “good” is, however, rightly printed in 
quotation marks, for strictly speaking Spinoza recognizes 
no good The universe as a whole is for him neither good 
nor bad; it just is. Good, then, can have meaning only 
m relation to those fimte individuals who are the partial 
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expressions of the universe's nature The good of the 
individual is, as we have seen, whatever contributes to 
the vigour of his bodily being, his evil, whatever contri- 
butes to the diminution of his well-being and the thwarting 
of his desires Now the good of one individual will be 
different from the good of another, since what conduces- 
to my well-being may mihtate against yours Hence the 
notion of good is relative, relative, that is to say, to the 
individual, and the same thing can, therefore, be both 
good and bad at the same time, which means in effect 
that ire itself it is neither good nor bad 

'V'alue, being a product of human needs, can hav e no 
meaning apart from them The individual mind has, 
however, Spinoza points out, a disposition to project its 
own Cl cations upon the universe at large, and to father 
on to the external world its personal preferences and 
prejudices. It is thus led to regard good and evil as absolute 
concepts binding upon God, whereas they are in effect 
nothing more than the personal likes or dislikes of individual 
men 

To sum up, Spinoza reduces ethics to a series of what 
we should now call rationalizations The umverse possesses 
no ethical characteristics, and ethical terms are without 
meaning apart from human minds Human minds, impelled 
by the needs of their bodies, strive to emphasize their 
individuality; they strive, that is to say, to achieve an 
enhanced vigour and abundance of life Whatever conduces 
to this end gives them pleasure, accordingly, they call it 
good ” This “good” they project outwards on to the canvas 
of an ethically neutral universe, and then acclaim as in- 
dependent facts the figments of their own creation Such, 
broadly, is Spinoza’s explanation of the existence of so-called 
moral values on the basis of a thorough-going Egoism. 

Modification of Spinoza’s Determinism Since I am 
including an account of Spinoza’s ethics in a chapter 
devoted to subjectivist theories, I have naturally stressed 
the purely egoistic aspect of his views It should, however, 
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in fairness be mentioned that bis philosophy has another 
side Spinoza’s one ultimate leality or God, of which or 
whom all things are different aspects, manifests itself in 
tiTO mam forms or modes of expression, the first mental, 
the second bodily The body is not just something added 
to the mind, it is a parallel expression of the same funda- 
mental substance. It follows, then, that any and every 
aspect of the immortal substance, that is of God, can 
■express itself m bodily movements In so far as it does so, 
and m so far as the bodily movements, m their turn, 
express themsehes in mental events which are determined 
by the movements, tliere is no escape from a naturabstic, 
deterministic and egoistic conception of human nature 
Given such a view of human nature, the system of ethics 
I'/hich I have just outlined necessarily follows, and since 
the bodJy expressions of God's substance are no less real 
than the mental, and since body is in no sense dependent 
upon spirit, the naturahsdc reading of human life is both 
true and ultimate. 

But It IS not the only reading, for God’s substance also 
expresses itself in terms of spirit The distinguishing actmty 
■of spirit, as Spmoza conceives it, is intellectual, and the 
purpose of the intellectual activity of the spirit is the quest 
for truth To see things exactly as they are, and to accept 
unreservedly what one sees is to achieve truth To achieve 
truth is to fulfil the spirit whose quest truth is, and to 
fulfil the spirit is to realize one's oivn nature or, as Kant 
put it, to obey the law of one’s nature Now, m obeying 
the law of our natures, we are free When we act with the 
■object of gratifying the desires and passions that derive 
their origin from the events taking place in our bodies, 
we are, Spinoza agrees wuth Kant,^ in bondage to forces 
external to ourselves But when we exercise the activity 
of the intellect in the quest for truth, we are determined 
only by a laiv which springs from our own being Thus 
the positive side of Spinoza’s ethics consists in an exhor- 
tation to pursue knowledge as the highest goal of man, 
See Chapter VI, pp 203, 204. 
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since it is only in the pursuit and acTiievement of knowledge 
that man’s spirit escapes from bondage to ivhat is outside 
itself, and attains the time freedom of self-fulfilment. “You 
shall know the truth,” Spinoza unites, “and the truth 
shall make you free 

The issues raised by Spinoza s philosophy are primarily 
metaphysical and cannot be pursued here I have included 
the foregoing passage m order that I might exonerate 
mj-self from the charge of having presented a one-sided 
view of Spinoza’s ethics. For mv present purpose, it is the 
Subjectivism and Egoism of Spinoza which are important, 
because they constitute a striking example of the view 
that the statement “X is good” means “X produces 
a feeling of approval in me” 

11. SUBJECTIVIST-UTILITARIAN 
ETHICS 

Hume’s Account of Good Hobbes's and Spinoza’s 
ethics appear within our framework as examples of Sub- 
jective-Intuitiomsm As an illustration of Subjective- 
Utilitariamsm, I propose briefly to consider the ethical 
theory of Hume (1711-1776) The difference between the 
view's of Hobbes and Spinoza, on the one hand, and of 
Hume, on the other, is one of form rather than of sub- 
stance. Formally, it may be put as follows. A good action 
for Hobbes and Spinoza is one of which I approve; a 
good action for Hume is one which has consequences of which 
I, or rather, of which most men, approve, either because 
they are pleasant, or because they are useful — useful being 
defined by Hume as meamng conducive to pleasure. The 
difference is, I repeat, largely one of form, since although 
Hobbes and Spinoza deftne good as that of which I 
approve, they would agree that I only do approve of 
that which I beheve will have pleasurable consequences 
to myself 

Hume, however, introduces a new factor into subjecti- 
vist theory which foreshadows the views which Bentham 

Mi 
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and J. S. Mill were later to put forward, this factor also 
enables him to claim for his theory of ethics a ceitain 
degree of objectivism. The novelty consists in Hume’s 
identification of good not with that which is approved of 
by me, but with that which is approved of by all or most 
men 

His theory briefly is as follows There is, first, a definition 
of good, to say that X is good means, in Hume’s view, 
that X is such that the contemplation of it calls forth 
an emotion of approval in all or most men ; not, be it noted, 
in the agent or m the person judging, or even m the 
members of a particular society, but m all or most of the 
men who are now alive, or who have ever been alive 
Secondly, there is an affirmation m regard to what things 
are good, that is to say, in regard to those things which 
call forth an emotion of approval in all or in most men 
The affirmation is hedonistic There are, Hume thinks, 
two classes of actions, of the qualiti^ of things and of the 
characters of human beings, which are good in the sense 
defined, namely, those actions which are pleasant to the 
agent, those quahties of thmgs which are pleasant to their 
possessor, and those characters of individuals which give 
pleasure to others, and also those actions, qualities, and 
characters which are useful Hume proceeds to define 
useful as meaning, indirectly conducive to pleasure in 
the agent, m the possessor, or in other men He holds 
also that the converse of these assertions is true, namely, 
that only those actons, qualities and characters which 
are directly pleasant or indirectly conducive to pleasure, 
evoke the emotion of approval in all or most men, and 
so are called good 

Hume’s Form of Hedonism. Hume, then, is a hedonist, 
but a hedonist of a rather peculiar land He does not 
assert that we aie so constituted that we can only 
desire pleasure, nor does he say that pleasure is good or 
IS the only good, nor that pleasure and good mean the 
same thing. He would agree that the words pleasure and 
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good Stand for two different things, but, he holds, there 
13 a umveisal and reciprocal connection between them 
Thus whatever we call good turns out to be pleasant or 
conducive to pleasure, and to whatever we find to be 
pleasant we give the name of “good ” 

Although It IS subjectivist, Hume's theory is not egoistic 
Just as his assertion that it is not the approval of the self, 
but the approval of all or most men that confers rightness 
upon actions, and goodness upon persons and characters, 
constitutes a departure from the extreme subjectivist 
position, so by his endeavour to estabhsh the existence 
and validity of altruistic sentiments he declares his repudia- 
tion of Egoism. In this endeavour he succeeds better than 
any other subjectivist writer His theory is as follows 
Men, as we have seen, are so constituted that they feel 
an emotion of approval for happiness and for whatever 
conduces to happiness This emotion of approval is not 
confined to the happiness, or to what conduces to the 
happiness, of themselves On the contrary, they feel it 
m contemplating happiness wherever or in whomsoever 
It is found The fact that they do so is invoked by 
Hume as evidence for w'hat he calls “ the principle of 
benevolence ” 

Hume’s Establishment of the Prmciple of Benevolence. 
Now this principle is put forward as an altruistic one 
Hume, m fact, goes out of his way to criticize Hobbes 
and Spinoza whose egoistic premises had committed them 
to a repudiation of any principle of benevolence. In opposi- 
tion to their view, Hume brings forward the following 
arguments. We feel an emotion of approval for actions, 
characters and sentiments, m hterature and on the stage, 
that cannot possibly affect us Nor is it to the point to 
say that we imagine ourselves as contemplating those actions 
and being affected by those characters in real life, because, 
as Hume truly says, mere imagination could never produce 
the emotion by itself, if we knew that it was only imagina- 
tion Again, we feel the emotion of approval for quahties 
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useful to their possessorj which cannot possibly be useful 
to others, for example, the possession of good taste m 
hterature or painting We can even admire in our enemies 
virtues such as courage or resolution, tv hich make them more 
dangerous to us 

If we do not in fact value and admire qualities and chai - 
acters and actions in others which do not conduce to our otvn 
advantage, then, Hume points out, the sentiment of benev- 
olence must be a delusive appearance of something else 
How, then, are we to account for this appearance ^ There are, 
Hume argues, broadly speaking, only two alternatives The 
first IS that the appearance of the sentiment is due to deliberate 
fraud, the second that it is due to self-deception The first 
objection is dismissed as palpably absurd. If everybody 
knew that there was no such thing as benevolence, it 
would ob’VTously be no use trying to pretend that there 
was With regard to the possibihty that our so-called 
benevolence is a piece of self-deception, Hume admits 
that It may be so, but asks in cfiecl, ‘what if it is^’ For 
let us suppose that it ts self-deception, it would still be the 
case that men think it necessary to believe that altriusm 
and benevolence exist and are real, even if they do not 
exist and are not real What is more, because of this belief 
they will be habitually led to perform actions which 
benefit others, and we shall feel approval for these actions 
and for the persons who do them, even if we are only 
approving of those who habitually deceive themselves 

Hume’s Subjectivism assists his argument at this point 
His theory is not based on the supposition that actions 
are in, fact benevolent, or that characters do possess moral 
worth m their own right The basis of his theory is, it 
wiU be remembered, the Hct of human approval; those 
things are good of which most men approve. Provided 
then, that there is human approval, provided, that is to 
say, that we do approve of actions which benefit others, 
or which are designed to benefit them, then benevolence 
is, for Hume, estabhshed Now we undoubtedly do approve 
of such actions and, men are, theiefore, benevolent. 
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Hume’s Refutation of Egoism. Finally, Hume insists, 
ive can all desire things other than our own happiness, 
we can all, that is to say act from motives other than that 
of self-love, if ire did not, we should not be able to gratify 
self-love. The point is one which has already been made in 
another connection in criticism of J S MilFs Hedonism ^ 
Revenge, for example, is sometimes necessary for the 
gratification of self-love, but levenge presupposes that we 
desire another person’s misery If, however, we can desire 
another person's misery, we can desire something other 
than our own happiness, and ive can and do do this, 
even if the invariable effect of the graufication of the 
desire, is to promote our own happiness Hume’s refutation 
of Egoism does not involve any departure from his position 
that nothing has ethical value apart from human conscious- 
ness, and that happiness alone has ethical value Hume, 
admittedly, sometimes writes as if \\ e approved of certain 
actions and characters in themselves, but he speedily 
corrects himself and makes it clear that all he means is 
that we have a geneial approval of happiness combined 
■with tire belief that actions or characters of the type in 
question tend to promote it. 

Hume’s Account of Justice Hume’s grounds for 
insisting that it is only happiness, or actions oi characters 
conducive to happiness, that are valuable are not in 
essence different from those which have been "urged by 
other hedonistic writers Hume has, however, an interesting 
hedonistic argument in relation to justice which deserves 
separate mention In common with others who maintain 
that pleasure is the only good, he has to meet the 
difficulty that in the course of obeying rules, meting out 
justice, and admimstering laws, w^e sometimes do what 
may be unpleasant for ourselves, what is ceitainly 
unpleasant to other people, namely, our ■victims, and 
what seems, therefore, to be detrimental to the general 
happiness. Hume agiees that tins is indeed so, but it is so, 
1 See Chapter IX, p 336. 
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he affirms, only in isolated cases. Confronted by the diffi- 
culty of such cases, we find ourselves tempted to break the 
rules, to mitigate the rigour of justice, and to make an 
exception in our application of the law When assailed 
by this temptation, we have, however, to ask ourselves the 
question, what would happen if our conduct in deciding to 
treat the case under considciation as an exception w'ere to 
become geneiai. Clearly, lules would be widely broken, 
justice would no longer be administered, and the law would 
fall into contempt If these things weie to occur, society 
would become impossible. The breakdown of society 
would be destructive of the general happiness, which is 
largely dependent upon the maintenance of security and 
order ivhich society alone can guarantee 

The conclusion is that the utility of rules vanishes, if 
we are prepared to make exceptions It is more desirable 
that we should mainrain the rules, however hardly they 
may bear upon particular cases, than that we should 
suspend rules m ordei to avoid inflicting hardship in 
particular cases. 

This is Kant’s test of universahzationi in another form 
There is no contradiction in having rules which everybody 
keeps, there is contradiction in making an exception 
whenever tlie rules bear hardly, because if the exceptions 
become sufficiently numerous — and there is nothing to 
prevent tflem from doing so, once they are admitted — 
the rules will no longer command respect, and will cease 
to be rules. Hume’s conclusion is that our willingness in 
particular cases to take action in the interests of law and 
justice, which is mimical to the happiness of certain 
persons, does not Invalidate the general principle that in 
the long nm happiness is the only thing for which men feel 
approval. For men, being rational beings, are able to take 
into account not only the immediate, but the remote 
consequences of their actions, and these, if they are to be 
such as we can approve, must entail respect for rules and 
a Willingness to obey the laws, since without such respect 
^ See Chapter VI, p 208 
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and wiliingness society would become impossible and the 
general happiness would be diminished. 


III. THEORIES OF ETHICS BASED UPON 
NON-ETHICAL THEORIES AND PAR- 
TICULARLY UPON THE THEORY OF 
EVOLUTION 

General Principles of Spencer’s Ethics In the nine- 
teenth centuiy a number of ethical theories werepropounded 
which owed their characteristic features to the populari- 
sation of the doctrine of evolution The general conclusion 
of these theories of ethics is briefly as follows Evolution 
IS a umversal process of which human beings are particular 
expressions. Therefore the laws which govern the process 
of evolution are also the laws of human nature These laws 
are broadly summed up in the doctrine of the struggle for 
survival Therefore, whatever assists orgamsms, including 
human beings, to survive will be good; it will also be 
pleasant 

Herbert Spencer’s (1820-1903) so-called evolutionary 
ethics, the principles of which are set out in woiks entitled 
Principles of Ethics, Social Statics, and Inductions of Ethics 
may be regarded as constituting a typical statement of 
this point of view, 

Spencer’s approach to ethics is logical and scientific 
His avowed purpose in writing is to give to the rules of 
moral conduct the status of deductions from self-evident 
premises, to give them, that is to say, the necessary character 
which belongs to propositions m logic Good for Spencer 
has no distinctive, objective meaning Good means, always 
and only, good of its kind, and a thing is good of its kind, 
when it adequately performs its appointed function 
Good, therefore, is instrumental; it is a means to an end, 
namely, the right performance of function. The word 
has, however, for Spencer, a further meaning for, we may 
ask, “ What is the end which the adequate performance of 
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function subserves, or why, ” if one cares to put it in this 
way, '‘is it ‘good’ to perform one’s function^” Spencei 
answers that it is “good” to perform one’s function, only m 
so far as such performance is a source of pleasure or satis- 
faction For Spencer the only end ■which a rational being 
can propose to himself is that of a surplus of pleasure otei 
pain. This end becomes progressively more desirable as 
the surplus grows, and if a condition could be reached in 
which pam had vamshed absolutely, it would become an 
absolute end So far, Spencer’s principles diverge very 
little from the familiar tenets of Subjectivism and Hedonism 
Good is identified with the light performance of function, 
the right performance of function is pleasant, and pleasure 
IS the end of man Spencer’s distinctive contribution 
consists in the answers -which he gives to such questions 
as “Why pleasure is good, w'hat sort of conduct is likely 
to produce it for us, and why does it do so ’’ 

It IS by virtue of this contribution that his ethics is 
usually entitled scientific The introduction, of science is 
effected as follows It is not enough, says Spencer, that the 
ethical philosopher should point out that some thin g-; are 
pleasant and that tliese things are good He must also 
demonstiate why it is that they are good, it is m order 
to effect the demonstration, that Spencer has recourse to 
the theory of evolution 

His Introduction of Evolutionary Concepts into Ethics, 
The nature of any orgamsm is, he holds, detei mined by 
Its character as an evolutionary product As such it will 
inevitably tend to preserve and develop itself and to beget 
offspring, which will contmue the species to which it 
belongs. Such evolutionary operations are pleasure- 
producing. If they were not, we should have no induce- 
ment to perform them, for a man, as Spencer is careful 
to point out, would not struggle to maintain an existence 
whose pams exceeded its pleasures Pleasure, then, invests 
any vitality-pi omotmg, evolution-furthering form of 
behai/iour, -while pain is a sign of the maladjus-tment of the 
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organism to its environment Now a badly adjusted 
oiganism will have an inferior chance of survival to that 
of a well-adjusted one Hence conduct which tends to 
adjust the organism to its environment will have a greater 
chance of being stamped into the customary behaviour 
of the species than conduct winch does not There will, 
therefore, be a natural tendency for painful forms of conduct 
to be elimm.ated, and for pleasant forms of conduct to 
become habitual, while only those species will survive 
whose conduct yields them a. preponderance of pleasure 
over pam. The contrary is also true Behaviour which 
assists the performance of function is, as w'e have seen, 
pleasant. There will therefore, be a natural tendency 
for conduct which is useful in the struggle for existence to 
be perfoimed Thus pleasure-promoting conduct is per- 
formed because it assists the evolutionary process, and 
conduct which, from the evolutionary point of view is 
useful, IS performed because it is pleasant. 

Spencer was not, however, content to lay down in this 
general way that pleasure attended survival-promoting, 
and evolution-furthering, conduct What conduct is it, 
he wanted to know, that promotes survival, what furthers 
evolution’ His answer is, whatever conduct tends to adjust 
a man to his environment Such adjustment may be 
envisaged as a harmon’y between man’s instincts and the 
circumstances that call his instincts into play Spencer 
conceives of the properly adjusted mdividuai organism 
as functioning in relation to its environment like a well- 
oiled machine, responding to the demands for action which 
are made upon it without friction and witli the minimum 
of effoit An organism whose conduct is adequately 
adjusted to, whose needs aie adequately met by, a stable 
environment is described as being in a state of equilib- 
rium In a state of equilibrium it experiences pleasure 
The achievement of this state is a permanent goal or 
end of human effort and all our actions are designed to 
realise it If, indeed, we were to ask what is the obj'ect of 
the evolutionary process, Spencer would answer that, so 
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far as the individual is concerned, tne end is precisely 
this state of equilibrium Is it ever completely achieved > 
Obviouslv it IS not. There is, then, for Spencer, no- 
absolute standard of good Ultimate good is an unrealized, 
possibly an unrealizable, goal, just because complete 
equilibrium is never reahzed and may never be realizable. 
Meanwhile, however, whatever conduces to this end is 
good Human beings being various, and the contingencies 
of life unforseeable, scientific ethics cannot lay dowrn 
exact rules for guidance as to how the end is to be achieved. 
It can only indicate the general direction, explain why it 
should be followed, and point out that, in so far as it is 
followed we shall experience pleasure In thus insisting 
upon the piovisional nature of all ethical rules and principles 
Spencer agiees with Aristotle 

Spencer’s Account of Altruism and Explanation of 
Society. The scheme is, so far, a purely egoistic one. 
The Darwiman principle of Natuial Selection announced 
struggle as the law of life, and the survival of the individual 
as its end But creatures evolved by the method of struggle, 
and acknowledging only the law of self-survival, cannot 
be credited with the desire to promote the welfare — also, 
presumably, envisaged in terms of survival — of other 
beings. Spencer has, therefore, to meet the difficulty 
which all forms of subjectivist ethics encounter of explain- 
ing the existence of what aie normally regarded as altimstic 
sentiments, and the operation of what are apparently 
disinterested motives. The difficulty is met within, the 
framework of the general evolutionary theory upon the 
following lines 

Spencer propounded a celebrated formula for evolu- 
tionary progress m terms of an advance from the more 
simple to the more complex Evolution, he says, is "a 
process whereby an indefimte, incoherent, homogeneity is 
transformed into a defimte, coherent, heterogeneity” 
Thus the jellyfish is comparatively structureless and homo- 
geneous, while man is a complicated vertebrate whose- 
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bones are clearly different from liis brains, and whose 
brains are different from, his blood In primitive society 
ail men lead the same sort of life and the social structure 
IS simple In civilized societies one man lives in a hovel and 
another in a mansion, while society is cut across by 
infimtely diverse stratificaPons of class and creed and code 
As human existence becomes more complex, some degree 
of co-operation is necessary in order that the needs of the 
more complex beings whom the evolutionary piocess 
throws up, may receive satisfaction. Co-opcratioii relieves 
human beings from the necessity of supplying for them- 
selves their most elementary needs, and thus releases their 
energies for the pursuit of fuller and more saPsfVmg forms 
of existence. In addition, then, to his native egoistic impulses 
the individual gradually evolves another set of tendencies, 
those, namely, which enable and prompt him to co-operate 
ivith his fellows These, no less than the egoistic impulses 
required for survival, appear as the necessary products 
of the development of the evolutionary process Spencer 
even goes so far as to suggest that an enlightened scientist 
who was fully conversant with the nature of evolution from 
the first, could have predicted their appearance in advance. 

If man must become a co-operating social being, in 
Older that evolutionary development may continue beyond 
the ammal level, he must also become an altrmstic one 
Society, to invoke again a simile of Schopenhauer’s, is 
like a collection of hedgehog’s driven together for the 
sake of warmth, hence the spikes of its members must 
be felted, if the discomfort occasioned by their pressure 
upon one another is not to become intolerable Manners 
and morals are hke a covermg of felt which is imposed 
upon the spikes of primitive behaviour, and enable the 
group to cohere without pain to its members. 

Spencer adds that, although the development of social 
sentiments and altruistic motives has the effect of screen- 
ing the individual from the unrestricted incidence of the 
struggle for existence vcithin the group, struggle, which is 
the law of evolution, does not cease, but is transferred 
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from the individual to the larger umt of which he is a 
member, and transforms itself into the conflict between 
one group and another Hence arises the fact of war 
Now it IS clear that whatever qualities make for the success 
of the group in its conflicts with other groups, vdll possess 
evolutionary survival-value for the group, in just the same 
way as the piimitive egoistic qualities possess evolutionary 
survival-value for the individual Hence the evolution of 
such qualities as courage, unselfishness, helpfulness, 
loyalty and sympathy, hence, too, the value which the 
commumty places upon these qualities and the encourage- 
ment which It affoids to its members to develop them 
by dignifymg them with moral epithets Good which, from 
the point of view of the individual umt m the evolutionary 
struggle, is whatever makes for equihbrium with environ- 
ment, IS from the point of view of the group w'hatever 
makes for group solidarity and effectiveness 

Spencer’s Conception of Duty It is a httlc surprising 
to And the idea of duty intruded into such a philosophy 
Spencer nevertheless finds a place for it. It is, he holds, a 
man’s duty to further and not to obstruct the evolutionary 
process of which he is a part The ultimate end of this 
process is the production of a happier and better race of 
beings. This end assumes for Spencer the r61e of an 
absolute Ethics is, he holds, at present relative and pro- 
visional because man’s state is imperfect and transitional, 
but, when the end of the evolutionary process is reached, 
a good will have been evolved which is not relative but 
absolute. In the development of this good it is our duty 
to assist, m so far as in us lies, by furthering the evolution- 
ary process which aims at it But by what means we can 
help forward this process, how, if we can desire only the 
pleasure which accompanies our own achievement of 
equilibrium, we can also desire something else w’hich has 
no connection wuth our pleasure, namely, the evolution 
of a better and happier humanity, and what meamng^ 
on Spencer’s piemises, we are to assign to the word 
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bettei ", are questions to which no satisfactory answer 
IS given Yet an answer is clearly necessary, especially to 
the last of these questions. If the meaning of "good’ 

IS fitness to survive, the “best ' are presumably the fittest, 
but fittest for what^ Presumably, to survive 'Why, then, 
should it be ‘good” to survive^ There is no answer. Nor, 
unless we are prepared to assign some meamng to the 
word “good ’ which is not exhaustively analysabie into 
surruval value, can there be an answer 

Ethical Implications of Anthropology. While the 
announcement and popularisation of the theory of evolu- 
tion were chiefly responsible for the development in the 
lare nineteenth and earlv twentieth centuries of subjectivist 
ethical theories, anthropology exerted an influence m the 
same direction. Anthi opologists show how modern notions 
of right and ivrong have developed by traceable stages 
from tribal rules, which were demonstiably utilitarian 
in intention This they point out, was originally held to be 
right, that wrong, because this conduced to, that mihtatcd 
against, the welfare of the tribe The argument from 
origins,’- IS then invoked to show that there is no moie m 
moral notions to-day than the considerations of social 
expediency from which they can be showm to have derived 
Thus Spencer, who adopted in the first edition of his 
Social Statici the standpoint of a member of the moral 
sense school — his attitude here is broadly that of an 
objective intuitiomst— declares in the second edition, 
published thirty years later, that the study of anthropology 
has convinced him that what is called conscience is merely 
an inherited social sense, which bestows moral approval 
upon that which is socially useful A similar standpomt 
has been adopted by a number of writers in modern 
times 

Views of Westermarck Edward Wcstermarck for example, 
in a book entitled The Origin and Development of Moral 
’■ See Chapter I, pp 28-30. 
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Ideas, takes the familiar subjectivist mew, that, when we 
say X IS light, what we mean and all that we mean is 
tliai we appiove of X, and approve of it because we think 
that It will bring us pleasure. ’‘Every ethical theory,” 
he writes, ‘that regards any course of conduct which 
promotes the attainment of a desired end as good, and any 
course of conduct which obstructs it as bad, is so far in 
agreement with my view that moial judgments are 
ultimately based on emotional reactions against pleasure 
and pain ” His reasons for this vieiv are derived from a 
study of social custom For what communities have habitu- 
ally done over long periods there is gradually, he argues, 
built up a sentiment of approval Those who depart from 
the accepted code consequently experience feelings of 
guilt analogous to, because derived from, the experiences 
of our ancestors who transgressed a tribal taboo Now 
tribal taboos were not purely arbitrary They had a social 
basis in utility, conduct being pronounced to be wrong 
which was prejudicial to tribal welfare or unity In the course 
of generations customs grew up which embodied socially 
useful conduct, and for those who violate these customs 
men feel an instinctive disapproval, which is directly 
denved from the indignation which members of savage 
societies have been W'ont to vent upon those who were 
felt to endanger their safety by the transgression of tribal 
taboos “Custom,” writes Westermarck, “is a moral 
rule only on account of the disapproval called forth by 
Its transgression In its ethical aspect it is nothing but a 
geneiahzation of emotional tendencies” In other words, 
w'e feel an emotion of moral approval for what is customary, 
and what is customary is determined by w'hat was once 
found expedient 

The final stage of the process is the ethical, it is the stage 
at which we call ' good ” and “ right ” that for which w'e feel 
an emotion of moral approval Similarly moral disappro- 
bation springs from the desire to inflict pam upon those 
who have offended us, by breaking the rules which we 
have come to regard as right because they are customary 
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li we did not feel indignation at violation of custonij if, 
in otiber -words, -wc did not automatically react against 
conduct which we instinctively felt to be socially injurious, 
there would be no ethics, for ethics is founded on precisely 
these instinctive reactions of approval and approbation 
'‘It IS the instinctive desire to inflict counter-pain,” 
AVcstermarck concludes, “that gives to moral indignation 
Its most important characteristic Without it moral 
condemnation and the ideas of right and wrong would 
never have come into existence ” And if we ask how, if 
morality is only disguised expediency, morality ever came 
to he contrasted with expediency, Westermarck’s answ^er 
IS that, although our ancestors originally approved of a 
paiticular form of conduct because it was useful, we have 
come, in course of time, to forget the reasons why it was 
approved, and to feel approval for the conduct in question 
for its own sake This answer is based upon the theory of 
the Association of Ideas, of -which an account is given 
below ‘ 

Durkheim on the Pressure of Social Feeling 
To illustrate the variations of -what, from the point of 
view of ethical theory is broadly the same position, I will 
mention the conclusions of one other wiiter, Durkheim 
The essential features of Durkheim’s position are those 
-with -which we are already familiar Conscience, or the 
moral sense, is utilitarian m origin, but actions originallv 
approved for utilitarian leasons have now come to seem 
praiseworthy in and for themselves The variation in 
which the distinctiveness of Durkheim’s view consists 
relates to the role which he attributes to the herd instinct 
in the formation of our moral ideas The conclusion which 
he seeks to establish is that in primitive societies there is a 
communal sense or instinct -which is more than the sum 
total of the sepaiate instincts of its members This instinc- 
tive sense presses upon and influences the individual, 
“this pressure”, he writes — I am translating from the 
1 See pp. 380-382. . 
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French — '‘which is the distinctive feature of social facts 
IS that iv'hich all exerase upon each” Durkheim, in fact, 
IS postulating the existence of a kind of communal 
feeling like the intuitive seme which, causes birds to fly 
m fiocks, ivhecl in unison, or migrate at the same time, 
each member of the flock commumcating its feeling to 
and so acting upon the others, without being consciously 
aw'are that it does so In piimitive societies bound together 
by laws of custom and taboo, this communal sense is, 
he points out, particulailv strong Pressing upon the 
individual from ivithout, expressing itself as a senes of 
promptings and impulses from within, it determines his 
news upon religion, pohtics and morals What is sacred, 
what is due, what is fitting, what is right — all these con- 
cepts are determined for the individual by the social sense 
of the tribe. Now the social sense of the tribe is, in its 
origin, determined by utilitarian considerations It approves 
whatevei or at least was once, recognized to be beneficial 
for the tribe, propitiates what is felt to be dangerous, 
disapproves of what is seen to be harmful Hence 
the effect of the pressure of social feeling is to cause the 
individual to feel and act in such a way as to conduce to 
the preservation of society and the promotion of its v^elfaie 
But that the preservation of society and the promotion 
of Its welfare are at once the effect and the justification 
of theii moral feelings and actions is not apparent to 
those IV ho feci morally and do their duty, since they have 
forgotten, if they ever knew, what is the justification of 
those impulses of approval and disapproval, what the 
source of those prompUngs to action, which for them 
make up the content of morality 

Stumnary of Subjectivist Tteories. This chapter has 
covered a considerable amount of ground and brought 
together under the common heading of subj*ectivist theories 
of ethics views which have been put forward at different 
times by very v’arious writers. For the convenience of 
readers who wish to obtam a general survey of those 
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afures which are both peculiar, and common to the 
uious views surveyed in the later part of this chapter, 
append a passage taken jfrom Lowes Dickinson’s book 
fter Two Thousand Tears which admirably summarizes 
le distinctive contentions of Subjectivism This passage 
opeals in support of Subjectivism to the results of recent 
lences such as biology and anthropology, and indicates 
le reasons which have seemed to many to operate con- 
usively against objective or absolutist theories of ethics 

'Plato, You reject, then, the posiuon which I remembei 
finding, in Athens, the most difficult to refute, that 
of the sceptics who deny that there are any standards 
prescribing Goods for eveiybody, or ‘in themselves’, 
or whatever you would say, but only the opinions of 
any individual man as to what he does in fact judge it 
best to pursue. Plav e you no such school now ? 

Philalethes In my own country, as I have already 
said, we are not philosophers, and it is impossible to 
say what view^s people do really hold But 1 should 
say, from my own obseivation that many of us do 
in practice accept the sceptical view, so far and so 
long as It spells advantage to oui-selves, but if, or 
when, it IS turned against us bv others, we fall back 
on standards, declare our opponents to be immoral 
men, and do our best to have tliem punished. 

Plato. Lien’s thoughts, so far as I can leain fiom you, 
have not changed very much since my time. For 
our sophists used to argue tliat a strong man, though, 
he would not accept the conventions of morality, 
might support them as apphed to others ‘They may 
be useful to me,’ he would admit, ‘and so far must 
be defended, but I may always break them, if this 
use should cease ’ 

Philalethes' Your sophists were more clear in their 
mmds than aie ordinary men But many people^do 
certainly act on some such view 

r See Chapter III, p. 8i, for an account of this booh 


Plato And what could you reply, if a sophist put that 
\iew into words? 

Philalethes I should bring up aiguments from history 
and biology rather than from philosophy. I should 
point out that common standards are earlier and more 
natural than mdmdualistic self-interest I should 
point to animals Imng in herds and to commumties 
of insects, and show how all these creatures serve not 
themselves but the society, having not indeed a 
common ethical system, for we assume them not to 
think, but a common rule of life And what we find 
in these cieatures, I should add, we find also in the 
most primitive commumties of men They live under 
rules which it has never occurred to them to challenge 
So that the common observance, which shows itself 
later as a convention, is the original fact, and has 
more authority, therefore, m the nature of things, 
than the egoistic perversion which grows up later 
like a disease, among men who have stiayed fiom 
the natural atmosphere of the herd in which they 
alone can breathe healthily 

Plato; Youi egoists must be less convinced and perti- 
nacious than ours if they are silenced by such argu- 
ments For mv young men, made subtle as they were 
by the sophists, would certainly have replied, that 
insects and ammals and primitive commumties were 
no law for them, that civilization means precisely 
escape from such base and slavish conditions, and 
that, if standards can in fact be denied, it is absurd 
to pretend that they ought not to be, merely because 
some primitive and savage creatures had not yet 
learnt how restricUve they are upon the splendour 
and force of noble individuals.^ 

Philalelhes If that line were adopted, I should reply 
that standards are as necessary to self-preservation 
in civilized as in primitive societies For no individual 
can stand by himself If his property, his contracts, 

^See Chapter XVI, pp 629-637 for a development of this, position 
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his life and person are to be secare, he must submit 
to rules , and if he breaks them, then, sooner or later, 
they ivill break him, as example aftei example is 
continually proving 

Plato At that point my sophist will return to his old 
aigument He 'will say Yes, it may pay us to observe 
standards, but we observe them only if and because 
it pays us If, by any chance, in any matter, we can 
safely elude them, to our own advantage, we shall 
certainly do so, and think it right to do so ” 

Statement of the Obvious Objection to any Form of 
Subj ectl'vism. There is a certain i ather obviou s objection 

which, throughout the course of the foregoing exposition, 
may well have presented itself to the leader's mind. It 
is as follows If human beings are by nature purely egoistical, 
as Hobbes and Spinoza maintained, in the sense that 
they desire only their own pleasure, and pursue only their 
own advantage, how do moral notions arise? Even if 
we agree with Hume that egoistic motives are not the 
only motives by which human beings aie ammated, and 
that people also acknowledge benevolent motives in the 
sense that they approve of what promotes the pleasure of 
others and try themselves to promote it, the question still, 
given subjectivist premises, presses for an ansiver For it 
is not a satisfactory answer to sav, as Hume does, that we 
call moral whatever evokes an emotion of approval in 
most of us, or, as Spencer would say, whatever enables 
us to reach equihbnum with our environment, or ivhatever 
helps us to survive, or, as Durkheim w'ould say, whatever 
enables society to hold together For, our question persists, 
why do we call these pleasurable, advantageous, expedient, 
survival-promoting, organism-adjusting, or society-main- 
taining modes of behaviour moral ^ Why, in fact, introduce 
such notions as good and bad, moral and immoral, at all^ 
To this question there are various answers There is the 
answer which is contained m Mill’s account of virtue,^ 
1 See Chapter IX, pp 338, 339 
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or that entailed by Hobbes s account of pity,* 01 
that suggested by Spencer’s account of the co-operative 
sentiment “ All these answers have this m common, they 
derive an ethical sentiment from a non-ethical source, 
maintaining in effect that the virtue of unselfishness and 
the approval which we feei for it are inherited veisions 
of dispositions and emotions which were once grounded 
in expediency or utility It is upon the validity of this 
answer that subjectivist ethics must stand or fall Its 
vahdity is, therefore, a matter of some importance and 
the case for it deserves to be presented m its classical form 
In this form it is known as the theory of Association of 
Ideas It was advanced bv Hartley and James Mill, it 
was adopted by J S Ivhll— his account of the origin of 
virtue already described is a particular example of its 
application — and, as it presents fully and comprehensivelv 
the considerations which have hitherto been introduced 
casually and incidentally, I propose to give a brief summary 
of It as the theoi7 which provides the most satisfactory 
account, within the framework of the subjectivist hypo- 
thesis, of the feeling of moral obligation, of altiuism and of 
benevolence 

The Theory of the Association of Ideas. The follow- 
ing IS the form m which the theory was enunciated by 
Hartley^ (1705-1757} m his book Observations on Man 
Hartley’s purpose is to reconcile a subjective utilitarian 
theory of ethics, accoiding to which we call right those 
actions which promote our own pleasure, with the existence 
of a moral sense, with the divine creation of the universe, 
and the day-to-day influence of the divine creator upon 
men’s souls Hartley begins by accepting the hedonist 
premise that we desire only pleasant sensations and 
approve of whatever affords them to us In course of time, 
however, we forget why we approved of the thing, what- 
ever it may be, that affords the pleasant sensations and 
begin to approve of the thing m and for itself As an 
^ See Chapter 'VI, p. 185 * See above pp 370, 371, 
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illustration of this process of transference of approval, the 
case of the miser is cited The miser, like everybody else, 
begins by desiring money for the sake of the things that 
money can buy, which, in then- turn, he desires for the 
sake of the pleasant sensations which their possession or 
enjoyment induce m him He then begins to associate the 
pleasuie given by the things bought by money with the 
money itself, and so, finally, he comes to desire the money 
because of its association with pleasure This result is 
commonly described by the statement that he comes to 
desire money for itself The miser’s case is an illustration 
of a transference of emotion due to association which, m 
Hartley's view, is constantly occurring 

Hartley’s Hierarchy of Motives. Hartley establishes 
what he calls a hierarchy of motives. In this hierarchy, the 
imtial motive and the lowest, is the desire for pleasant 
sensations, prompted by this motive we perform those 
actions which we think will produce them In course of 
time, through habitually performing those actions which 
we think will induce pleasant sensations, we come to forget 
whv we were led to perform them Our motive at tins 
stage IS to perfoim the actions in and for themselves. Thus 
we come to approve for their owm sake of courses of conduct 
and types of character which we originally approved of 
because they promoted our pleasure 
This refining process, as Hartley calls it, goes a stage 
further Passing through the phases of ambition, imagina- 
tion and self-interest, it proceeds to the establishment of 
the tliree highest values These are sympathy or care for 
othets, the moral sense, and what Hartley calls ‘Theo- 
pathy”. Each of these highest values is now valued in 
and for itself, yet, ongmallv, each was valued because 
of the pleasure ivhich men derived from the activity or 
emotion which it evoked Sympathy, for example, was 
valued because other people’s suffering caused us pam, 
morality, because men derived pleasure from the contem- 
plation of certain kinds of character, and profit from the 
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perTormance by others of certain kinds of action, and 
"theopathy”, or feeling for God, because, since God is 
the source of all good things, every ‘ association of pleasure ’ ’ 
will have for its centre God’s nature. Thus the love of God 
IE implied at the very lowest stage of Hartley’s hierarch-y 
of motives in love of pleasure, and is in fact the love of 
pleasure made explicit Each rung in this ladder of motives 
IS, as it were, formed out of the preceding rungs, as a 
miser’s motive, money for its own sake, is constituted from 
his motive, things which money can buy, which is itself 
constituted fiom the motive, pleasant sensations resulting 
from possession and enjoyment of the things that money 
can buy Applied to the case of ethics, the analysis is put 
forward as a demonstration of the way m which, what 
are apparently ethical sentiments, love of virtue for its 
own sake, the feeling of moral obligation, or the approval 
of unselfishness, arise on the basis of a purely egoistical 
psychology 
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Chapter XI: ETHICAL THEORY 
SURVEYED. DISCUSSION OF 
HEDONISM 

Plan of Ensuing Discussion. The preceding exposi- 
tion has been a lengthy one and has left a number of 
loose threads which, m the present chapter, I shall try 
to gather together. One of the most important is the 
question raised by the philosophy of Hedonism, Is pleasure 
the only object of desire, or, as it is sometimes stated, is 
pleasure the sole good^ Or are both these contentions false ^ 
These questions have presented themselves on a number 
of occasions in other connections, and are now entitled 
to be considered on their merits If there seem to be good 
reasons for thinking that othei things arc good beside 
pleasure, the question arises, what is their nature’ The 
discussion in this chaptei and the next will, accordingly, 
fail into three parts; first, a survey of the results of the 
exammation of ethical theories in the preceding chapters, 
secondly, a discussion of Hedomsm, thirdly, the outline 
of a positive theory of good, or, to use the term which 
I prefer, of value 

I. SUMMARY^OF THE RESULTS OF 
THE PRECEDING SURVEY 

A Criticisni of Subjectivist Theories 

It IS, I think, clear that none of the theories hitherto 
considered is completelv satisfactory To begin with the 
subjectivist theories outlined m the last chapter, iic can, 
I think, be shown that anv subjectivist theory of ethics is 
exposed to serious objections Of these I will mention 
four. 
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{ a ) That the Onus of Proof is on the Sub- 
jectivists. In the first place, the onus of proof lies 
throughout on the subjectivists If I say, “This chessboard, 
X, IS square” my statement may mean either (1) X has 
a certain property which causes sensation of squareness 
m most men who look at it, oi (11) most men will have 
the sensation of squareness when they look at X What 
I certainly intend to assert is (1), although by means of 
a subtle philosophical analysis it can be shown that all 
that I am really asserting is (11) In face, however, of my 
manifest intention to assert (1) and my strong belief that 
I am m fact doing so, the onus of proof is clearly laid on 
those who wish to maintam that what my statement 
really means is (u) 

Similarly, the assertions “X is a right action” or “X 
IS a good man ’ ’ may mean either (1) X has a certain property 
such that It will cause most people who consider it or him 
to feel a sentiment of moial approval, or (n) most men will 
expenence the emotion of moral approval when they 
consider X Now there is not the slightest doubt m my 
mind that, when I say “X is a right action” or “X is a 
good man”, what I mean to assert is (ij , I mean, that is to 
say, to assert that X is characterized by a certain property 
of rightness which belongs to it, or by a certain property 
of goodness which belongs to him If the subjectivists are 
right, I do not mean that X has this property, for I am 
not m point of fact making a statement about X at all 
What I am stating is that most men in certain circum- 
stances will experience a certain emotion 

Now I do not for a moment believe that I am, in fact, 
sayang this The onus of proof is, therefore, I repeat, on 
the subjectivist to prove to me that I am This he does 
not do, indeed, most of the arguments that he gives in 
favour of his position appear to be faulty In particular, 
he gives no good reason for supposing that, when I say 
‘ X IS a right action” or ‘ X is a good man”, I am not 
making what I am certainly purporting to make, namely, 
some assertion about X, but am m fact talking about 
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something different, namely, the emotions which in certain 
circumstances will be experienced by a number of people 
The subjectivist, in short, gives no good reason for Ins 
view tliat goodness is not an independent quality of things 
he simply announces his own mabihty to perceive it 
Thus m his book General Theory of Values, Professor Perry, 
a leading American exponent of subjectivist ethics, writes 

"There can be only one proof of the existence of a 
perceptual quality, and that is the perception of it. One 
who upholds this view of good must be prepared to point 
to a distinct quale” (quality) “which appears in that 
region which our value temas roughly indicate and which 
is different from the obj'ect’s shape and size, from the 
interrelation of its parts, from its relation to other objects 
or to the subject and from all the other factors which 
belong to the same context but which are designated by 
the words other than good The present writer for one 
finds no such residuum.” 

The question here at issue involves a straightforward 
test of observation Professor Pmy says that he can 
discover no such quality as good in any of the things 
which he experiences I believe very strongly that I do, 
and so, apparently, do most people If they do not, if 
they use the word “good ” without any distinctive meaning, 
it IS difficult to see why they should have invented it 
Since, therefore, Professor Perry’s view challenges the 
common experience of mankind, he should provide us 
with good reasons for it But beyond the report of his own 
observation, none is provided. 

(i) That there is a Distinction Between 
Right and What is Thought Right. The 
chief reason usually advanced in favour of subjectivist 
theories is derived from the relativity of moral notions 
People in all ages have called different actions right and 
have bestowed moral approval upon different qualities, 
and characters. What is more, what they think nght, what 
they call moral, has, as we saw in the last chapter, a defimte 

Nu 
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and ascertainable relation to non-ethical factors Thus I 
may and probably will call right the kind of conduct 
which, in general, is advantageous to me personally, which 
conduces to my pleasure, or which assists my survival, 
or, again, I may and probably will call that kind of 
conduct right which is adyantageous to my class or my 
country or to the governors of my country , or again, 
since theie is a time lag before moral notions catch up 
with social needs, which w'as ovce advantageous to my 
class oi my country or to the governors of my country, 
and of which, after a long period of approval by my 
ancestors, I have an inherited instinct to approve as a 
part of my imtial psychological make-np The conclusion 
IS that, when I say “X is right”, I do not mean that X 
has an objective characteristic of rightness which is 
independent of my approval, I mean only that a certain 
person, or certain persons approve of it 

These arguments do not, however, establish the con- 
clusion asserted What they show is that .people have 
always evinced a disposition to call some things right 
and some things good or moral, what they will call right, 
what good or moral, depending upon circumstances The 
argument shows, in other words, that circumstances 
deterimne people’s views about right and good and 
morahty; it does not show that arcumstances determine 
what IS right and good and moral Nor, unless we are 
to suppose that people’s views on these matters are views 
about nothing, does it show that there are no such things 
as right and good and morahty for people to have views 
about If, indeed, there were no such things as right and 
good and morahty, then m using such expressions as 
“this is right”, “he is good”, “that is moral” we should 
be making meamngless noises 
An analogy which I have already given^ m another 
connection may help to elucidate the point Let us suppose 
that I am trying to guess the temperature of a room, 
then the guess which I make will be dependent upon and 
^ See Chapter V, pp 161, 162. 
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relative to circuinstances prevailing m m'vself In other 
words, what I estimate the temperature of the room to 
be will be determined by personal considerations, But this 
fact does not show that the room does not possess a 
temperature in its own right, nor does it show that, when 
I make my estimate of it, my estimate refers to nothing 
at all In other words, nobody would deduce from the 
fact that I guessed the temperature of the room to be 
75° Fahrenheit, while somebody else guessed it to be 
70® Fahrenheit, that we were both of us making state- 
ments about events that were talong place m ourselves 
and were not m fact saying something about the room 
and Its temperature. Indeed, if the room had no tem- 
perature in its own right, it would be difficult to under- 
stand how we were ever led to make judgments about it 
Similarly, the fact that my judgments of right and good 
are diffeient from those of other people differently circum- 
stanced, and the further fact that my judgments are 
obviously determined bv conditions of time and place 
and country and class and culture, all of which are personal 
conditions, do not justify the conclusion that, when I 
say “X is right” or “X is good”, I am in fact making 
a statement about myself, and am not saying something, 
whether true or false, about X and its ethical characteristics 
Indeed, if there w'ere no such things as etlncal charac- 
teristics, it would be impossible to explain how we ever 
came to make judgments which postulated them and 
ascribed them to actions and persons 

(c) That it is not Possible on a Subjectivist 
Theory Adequately to Account for the 
Existence of Moral Notions This leads to a 
further point. If Subjectivism is correct, “X is good” 
means “X produces a feehng of approval m me”, or 
“X conduces to my advantage”. It means, in fact, “X 
IS pleasant”, or '‘X is expedient”, or “X is useful”. 

But if ‘'X IS good”, or “X is right” means the same 
as ”X IS pleasant”, or “X is expedient”, or “X is useful”, 
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how did the distmcUon between good and right, on the 
one hand, and expedient and pleasant and useful, on the 
other, ever come to be made^ There is not the slightest 
doubt that in ordinary hfe we do habitually make this 
distinction “This,” we say, “is what I should like to do, 
because it 15 pleasant; but that is what I ought to do, 
because it is right ” Or we say ‘ X is a pleasanter com- 
panion, but he is not such a good man as Y " If what 
IS good or right is, in the last resort, exhausPvely 
analysable into what is expedient or pleasant or useful, it 
IS impossible to explam how the distinction came to be 
made It seems reasonable, then, to suppose that the words 
“good” and ‘ right” stand for concepts ivhich we specifi- 
cally distinguish fiom those denoted by the words 
“pleasant”, “expedient”, and ‘useful” 

[ d ) That the Meaning of the Word Good is 
Not the Same as that of any other Word. 
It is not diflScult to show by a logical argument that 
the word “good” has not precisely the same meaning 
as any other word 

h) Let us suppose that I hold that the word “good” 
means the same as the word “pleasant”, or the word 
“expedient'', or the word useful”, 01 the words ‘ what 
IS approved of by me' . Then there will be nothing in the 
concept ‘good” beyond ‘ pleasant”, or “expedient 
useful , or approved of by me”. Therefore, when the 
word “good” occurs in a sentence, I can substitute one 
of these other words without change of meaning. 

(u) Let us now consider such a statement as, “good is 
what IS approved of by me” This statement, whether it 
is true or false, is at least meaningful, and being meaningful 
It IS discussible. I am in fact discussing it at the moment 
(ill) Adopting the conclusion of (1), I will now write 
for the word good in the sentence “good is w'hat is 
approved of by me” the words “approved of by me” The 
sentence then reads, “What is approved of by me is what 
IS approved of by me ” This sentence is not discussible, 
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Since it IS a tautology. Thus the sentence, "What is ap- 
proved of by me is ■what is approved of by me” cannot 
mean the same as the sentence, ‘ good is what is approved 
of by me”. Therefore, good does not mean the same as 
what IS approved of by me By similar methods it can be 
sho-wn that the meaning of good cannot be exactly equated 
with the meaning of any other woid. 

That the Subjectivist Methods of Meeting Objections 
are Unsatisfactory. (i) Humes Method Sub- 
jectivists have endeavoured in various ways to meet the 
diificulties to which I have referred Uneasy at the sug- 
gestion that they are making the difference between good 
and bad purely one of taste — ^good is that which I happen 
to approve of, if you happen to approve of something 
different, then that is good for you; good, therefore, 
means only “good for me” or “good for you” — they 
have endeavoured to modify the extreme subjectivist 
position by the introduction of some objective test. 

One such endca\ our, that of Hume, was mentioned in 
the last chapter By a right action, Hume sa'ys, we mean 
one of which most men approve This is not a purely 
subjectivist position, for it does not make the distinction 
between right and "wrong purely a matter of taste, it makes 
It a matter of fact. If, on this view, the majority of those 
■who consider an action X feel an emotion of approval 
for It, then X is nght, if not, not This is to reduce the 
difference between right and -wrong to a question of 
statistics, we decide the issue by counting heads. Now it 
is, I think, clear that whatever may be the true account 
of the matter, this theory must be wrong What I mean 
to assert, when I say of an action that it is right, is no doubt 
highly controversi^ , but I am perfectly certain that I 
do not mean to assert that I beheve that a bare majority 
of those who consider it would be found to approve of 
it I conclude that endeavours made on these lines to 
meet the objections brought against Subjecti-vism are 
unsuccessful. 
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(li) The Argument from Origins and the 
Association of Ideas. Another familiar method 
of meeting the difficulties of Subjectivism is to argue 
from origins and the Association of Ideas What is the 
kind of objection that the subjectivist has to meet^ Most 
of us do undoubtedly honour a virtuous man apart 
from his uselulness to ourselves, and apart also from the 
■way in which at any given, moment he may happen to 
behave; we do feel that we ought to do our duty inde- 
pendently of the results of so doing; we do indubitably 
have experiences, when, for example, we acknowledge 
the pull of moral obligation, which are perceptibly different 
from the experiences involved m calculations of expediency 
How, then, are we to account for these admitted facts of 
experience, of apparently distinctive experience, on a 
subjectivist basis ^ The usual line of argument is that which 
is based upon the Assoaation of Ideas. Very briefly, the 
argument is as follows It is admitted that there exist 
to-day what are called ethical sentiments, but they have 
developed from non-ethical sentiments in the past Our 
ancestors performed a certain class of action, X, because 
they produced pleasant consequences to themselves, or 
■contributed to the well-bemg of the community, They 
honoured a certain kind of character, Y, because courage, 
for example, or loyalty wcie useful to the tribe In othei 
words, they performed X and honoured Y, because X-like 
actions and Y-like characters were expedient or useful 
in the sense that they tended to produce pleasant sen- 
sations in most people When, over a considerable period, 
people had performed X-like actions and honoured Y-like 
characters for these reasons, the disposition to perform X 
and to honour Y became stamped into the consciousness 
of members of the community, and presently began to 
appear as an inherited instinct We now, therefore, have 
an inherited disposition to perform X~hke actions and 
honour Y-hke characters, we feel, that is to say, an 
obhgation to do our duty for its own sake and an intmtion of 
the intrinsic value of certain character traits, only because 
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we have forgotten the reasons, the non-ethical reasons, 
which he at the basis of and justify our feelings of obliga- 
tion and approval Mill’s treatment of virtue is a good 
example of tins mode of reasomng^. The conclusion is that 
line of thought is not capable of direct disproof, two 
considerations may, however, be mentioned. 

Objections to Resolution of Ethical Sentiments into 
Non-Ethical Factors. (i) The first was developed at 
some length in the discussion in a previous chapter of 
the various meanings of the expression ‘ the nature of” 
a thing ^ The conclusion of that discussion was briefly 
that there is more in a giowfing or developing thing than 
IS to be found in its oiigms and that to gi\e a full account 
of It we must, therefore, take into consideration its fruits 
as well as its roots A thing, m short, is at any given moment 
of Its development more than the sum total of the factors 
that produced it. If it were not, it would not be a developing 
thing 

What IS the application to ethics^ Let us suppose that 
It could be successfully demonstrated that our feelings 
in regard to duty and our respect for goodness are senti- 
ments whose origin may be traced to non-ethical con- 
siderations of expediency and pleasantness That does not 
prove that there is no more in these sentiments than 
expediency and pleasantness now There is no evidence 
for the implied assumption that the mature state of a 
developing thing contains no more than its origins and is, 
therefore, exhaustively analysable into its origins 

(ii) But can we make the supposition^ Can we, that is 
to say, countenance the assumption that our feehngs 
in regard to duty and our respect for goodness do derive 
from non-ethical considerations, that, in other -words, out 
of purely non-ethical elements we can obtain ethical 
compounds The question at issue is analagous to such 
questions as, can we from a combination of non-coloured 
atoms and electrons obtain coloured objects^ Questions of 

^ See Chapter IX, pp 338, 339 ® See Chapter I, pp 30-34 
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this kind belong to metaphysics rather than to ethics, 
and cannot be pursued here It is, however, pertinent to 
point out that the assumption that ethical sentiments do 
arise out of entirely non-ethical considerations presupposes 
that there was a time when human beings acknowledged 
no ethical motives It presupposes, that is to say, that there 
w'as a time when the distinction between “X is good" 
and “X is pleasant” or “X is expedient” was never made, 
for the reason that nobody ever judged disinterestedly “X 
is good” Now there must, on this assumption, have been 
a moment in the histoiy of mankind when the distinction 
first came to be made But why did it come to be made, if 
it IS meamngless^ If the arguments given in fc) above 
lead us to reject the view that the distinction is meamngless 
now, they are equally valid against the assumption that 
It was ever meaningless at any time In other woids, the 
argument from orgins merely puts the awkward problem 
of accounting for the distinction between goodness and 
expediency back in point of time, it does not solve it 

The above are some of the reasons for rejecting the view 
that the statement ‘ X is good” is ever exhaustively 
analysable mto “X produces feelings of approval in certain 
minds ’ They are, that is to say, reasons for rejecting any 
completely subjectivist analysis 

B, Criticism of Intuitiomst Theories 

Objective-mtuitionist theories have already been 
criticized at length in Chapter VII 1. Broadly, the criticism 
fell mto three parts First, the deliverances of the moral 
sense arc too capricious and too arbitrary to afford a 
rehable guide to the difference between right and wrong 
Moreover, they are usually determined by non-ethical 
considerations, in point of fact, by precisely those considera- 
tions upon which the subjectivist rightly lays emphasis, 
but which he falsely believes to justify a subjectimst inter- 
pretation of the meaning of right and wrong. Although the 
word “ right ” does not mean the same as “what some pmon 
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or persons approve of”, what a man calls right will very 
largely depend upon what he does happen to approve of, 
and to approve of in the vast majority of cases for non- 
ethical reasons We cannot, then, simply trust to people's 
intuitions of right and wrong to determine what ts right and 
WTong, if only because, to do so, would be to admit that 
the same action can be both right and wrong at the same 
time Secondly, if the faculty by means of which moral 
judgments are passed and the periormance of duty is 
motivated is feeling or is akm to feeling it is diflBcult to 
escape from the conclusion that its dehverances are deter- 
mined Moral freedom, is, therefore, an illusion and ethics 
falls to the giound 

Thirdly, if the deliverances of the faculty by means of 
which moral judgments are passed are to be exonerated 
from the charge of being purely arbitrary, the faculty 
must be credited with some admixture of reason If it 
IS to be reasonable in deliverance, it must be reasonable m 
nature Now reason refuses to admit that we can isolate 
actions as the objects of ethical judgment Reason judges 
about a whole situation including motives, actions and con- 
sequences It insists, m particular, that consequences must 
be taken into account, if only because the political and 
legal systems of mankind would be rendered nugatory if 
we were to concede that motive was sufficient to establish 
ethical worth As Dr Johnson said when criticizing the 
views of Rousseau, who held that monve alone was the con- 
cern of moral judgment' “Sir, that will not do. We cannot 
prove any man’s intention to be bad. You may shoot a man 
through the head, and say you intended to miss him; 
but the judge will order you to be hanged An alleged 
want of intention, when evil is committed, will not be 
allow'cd in a court of justice Rousseau, Sn, is a very bad 
man I would sooner sign a sentence for his transportation, 
than that of any felon who has gone from the Old Bailey 
these many years ” In other woids, actual consequences 
must be consideied 

This is not to sav that intended consequences, do not 

Ni 
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count Since, however, it is a man's duty to see that the 
results of nis actions have some relation to what it might 
have been reasonable to expect, reason also insists that 
the good man must be, at least to some extent, a reasoning 
man Therefore although intuitions may, and indeed do, lie 
at the bases of all bom fide ethical judgments, Objective- 
Intuitiomsm in its traditional form cannot be accepted 

C Cnticism of Utditarian Theories 

(1) That Utilitarianism Fails to Recog- 
nise THAT States of Consciousness may be 
VALUABLE IN THEMSELVES Objections to utili- 
tarian theories have been indicated in Chapter IX^ They 
are broadly three. First, Utilitanamsm makes no provision 
foi the fact that some states of mind and the actions which 
proceed from them are accounted valuable, independently 
of their results, by the moral consciousness of mankind 
While admitting the mtuiUons of the popular moral 
consciousness to this effect, utilitarians are inchned to explain 
them as the inherited versions of utilitarian principles 
whose justifications have been forgotten ^ The attitude and 
behaviour of the resolute torturee® is on their view only 
approved now because a similar attitude and a similar 
behaviour once had, or were ’liable to have, socially 
beneficial consequences, they also insist that intuitions are 
not enough and that ethical issues must in the last resort 
be decided by reason 

These contentions involve a confusion between two differ- 
ent questions The assertion that reason must be the arbiter 
in ethical matters may be accepted, if it means that it is 
to reason that, m the last resort, we must look to deteimme 
what ethical punciples should be adopted and what 
■ethical conclusions established The law material which 
the dehverances of the moral consciousness provide for 
See Chapter. IX, pp 342—347 

a See Chapter IX, pp 338, 339, Chapter X, pp 374, 380-382, and the 
argument on p 390 above. 

® Sec Chapter IX, pp 346, 347, 
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investigation can, m other -words, be treated by reason 
just as the ra-w material of any science is treated by reason, 
the function of reason being to ciaiify this raw material, 
and to derive fiom it principles of conduct. But it does not, 
therefoie, follo-w that the raw material or subject matter of 
ethical reasomng, that, in other words, about which reason 
reasons, is itself provided bv reason It does not eien follow 
that it IS in the stiict sense of the word reasonable The raw 
material of ethics is provided by the deliveiances of man’s 
moral consciousness , these are the subject matter for 
theorizing in ethics, just as the behaviour of matter is 
the subject matter for theorizmg in physics Consequently, 
■we can neither ignore ethical intuitions, nor is there any 
court of appeal olhei than the deliverances of the moral 
consciousness of mankind to which w^e can turn for a 
deasion on matters of conduct which, are in dispute 
The utilitaiians do not m fact ignore intuitions. It is, for 
example, as we have seen,^ to the popular consciousness 
that they turn for their first premise that pleasure, and 
pleasure alone, is desirable. 

(iij That Objective Utilitarianism Mares 
Use of Unavowed Intuitions. Hence, our 
second criticism of Objective Utilitarianism is that although 
it explicitly disavows them, Utilitarianism no less than 
Inluitiomsm, entails the acceptance of intuitions. The 
fact, explicitly recognized bv tire most clearheaded of 
the utilitarians, Sidgyvick, is admitted grudgingly, or not at 
all, by Mill and Bentham, who look askance at intuitions 
as the source of lazy thinldng and obscurantist conclusion 
But if the validity oI ultimate and, as I hare ventured to 
call them, indefensible intuitions is to be admitted, what 
justification is there for limiting oui intuitions to those which 
are exphcitly or implicitly recognized by the utilitarians^ I 
have just drawn attention to the existence ofwhat appears to 
be a widespread intuition to the effect that certain attitudes 
of mind and the actions proceeding therefrom are valuable 
^ See Chapter IX, pp 344 345 
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independently of their consequences But having opened the 
door to intuitions, we cannot novv close it For what account 
are we to give of the methods by means of which we assess 
the value of consequences^ A right action, the utilitarians 
assert, is the one which, of all those which it was possible 
for the agent to do, has the best consequences What are 
the best consequences? We can answer only if we are pre- 
pared to make some affirmation about what is good, 
good, that is to say, for its own sake and in itself How aie 
we to determine what is good m this sensed If the argument 
which was used to establish the existence of ultimate values 
in Chapter V is vahd,i we can do so only by means of a 
direct mtmtion The effect of Utilitarianism is thus to 
transfer the sphere in which intuitions occur from that of 
right to that of good. 

(ni) That Objective Utilitarianism fails to 
GIVE AN ADEQ,trATE ACCOUNT OF GoOD. HcnCe 
our third criticism is that, except in Sidgwick’s Methods 
of Ethics, there is no adequate discussion of the nature 
of good in the writings of the utilitarians Bentham con- 
sistently, Mill inconsistently, maintains that the sole good 
IS pleasure Sidgwick, after a searching examination, comes 
to the same conclusion, but qualifies his conclusion bv 
intuitions to the effect that the pleasure which we ought to 
try to promote is that of others, no less than oi 
ourselves. Can this conclusion be accepted^ Is it in fact 
true that pleasure is the sole ultimate good^ 

II. STATEMENT AND CRITICISM 
OF HEDONISM 

A. Statement of Psychological Hedonism 

Of the philosophy that maintams that pleasure is the 
sole good there are mam variants There is, first, the 
view (A) that we are so constituted that we can only 
* See Chapter V, pp 166-1 70 
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desire our own pleasui'e. tliere is, secondly, the view 
(B) that we can desire other things, but that we ought 
only to desire our own. pleasure, since only our own 
pleasure is gpod; and there is the view (C) that we ought 
to desire the greatest amount of pleasure on the whole 
or, alternatively, the greatest pleasure of the greatest 
number, on the ground that all pleasure is good, I have 
alreadv tried to show^ that views (B) and (C) are m- 
consistent with view (A), since, if we can only desire our 
own pleasure it is nonsense to say that we ought to do 
so, or that we ought to desire the greatest pleasure of the 
greatest number I do not think, however, that any one of 
these three variants of the pleasure philosophy is tenable 
Many of the objections to which they are exposed have 
already been indicated I shall, therefore, here content myself 
lyith a summary statement before proceeding to criticism 

Illustrations of Hedonism: The Small Girl 
4.ND THE Martyr I will begin with the doctrine 
that men are so constituted that they can only desire their 
own pleasure Of this doctrine winch is usually known as 
Psychological Hedonism, there is, so far as I know, no 
logical disproof Moreover, it can be rendered exceedingly 
plausible, how plausible can be shown by examimng one 
or two cases in which people apparently act from rnotives 
which contradict the doctrine, and then analysing these 
motives on hedomst lines 

Let us, for example, suppose that tw'o children, B a 
little boy, and G a little girl, are each presented with five 
shillings at Chnstmas B, aimmg only at his own immediate 
pleasure, spends his five shiUmgs on sweets, gorges them, 
and IS sick Eldeily relatives censure him for selfishness 
and read him homilies on gluttony. G, however, spends 
her five shillings on presents for the elderly relatives and 
IS duly praised for unselfishness and, willingness to put 
the pleasures of other people before her own. If her action 
can be taken at its face value. Psychological Hedomsm 
^See Chapter IX, pp. 334. 335- 
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IS obviously untrue. But can it? Assuredly, the hedonist 
would argue, it cannot; for (a) G, who is of a calculating 
disposition, anticipates a return in kind from the elderly 
relatives They are richer than she is therefore she is likely 
to obtain more benefits m the long run from propitiating 
them, enlisting their favour on her behalf, and putting 
them under the obligation to reward her, than from a 
direct expenditure of the five shillings on heiself 

(b) Little girls are apt to be complacent, they are also 
given to priggishness. They enjoy the satisfactions of feeling 
virtuous, bask in the sunshine of others’ approval, and 
delightedly snuff up the odours of good reputation The 
implied contrast with B, a contrast which her elders cannot 
help but draw, is moreover not without its effect There- 
fore G acts as she does, because she prefers the pleasures 
of social approval to those of sweet-eating 

(c) “If this explanation be thought too cynical,” the 
hedonist may say, ‘ let us begin by conceding that G is 
by nature unselfish and benevolent Now we should 
normally describe an unselfish and benevolent person as 
one who likes to give pleasure to others To gratify one’s 
wishes is always pleasant, hence to gratify the wish to 
give pleasure to others may be a source of more pleasure 
to the self than the direct gratification of the more obvious 
appetites of the self. Or, should the short statement of the 
case be preferred, the givmg of pleasure to others is the 
unselfish person’s most direct foi m of gratification Which- 
ever of these explanations is adopted, G is aiming at her 
own greatest pleasure no less directly than B is aiming 
at his.” 

As anothei illustration of conduct, which at first sight 
appears to disprove the contentions of Psychological 
Hedonism, let us consider m a little more detail, with a 
view to an analysis on hedonist lines, the case of the 
hypothetical martyr already cited in Chapter II ^ who 
goes to the stake for his opinions Admittedly, he does 
not at first sight appear to he aiming at his own greatest 
^ See Chapter II, p 47 
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pleasure "But,” says the hedonist, “appearances are 
deceptive. To begin with, most martyrs have been men 
endowed with a strong histriomc sense, and have accord- 
ingly derived the greatest possible pleasure from occupying 
the centre of the stage Now a martyr is at least assured 
of the limelight, even if the limelight is hot as well as 
bright. Again, martyrs are notoriously men of iron deter- 
mmation or, as I should prefer to put it, of pigheaded 
obstinacy All self-willed men like getting their own way, 
in fact, they like it so much that they insist on it, even if, 
in the course of doing so, they have to put up with the 
pam of being burned. When the pain actually begins, 
the) probably realize their mistake, realize, that is to say, 
that they have made a mistake as to what will give them 
the greatest pleasure in the long run. But by that time it 
is too late to rectify the mistake 

“More important, perhaps, iS the consideration that most 
martyrs have been men of strong religious convictions 
who believed that they would be eternally damned, if 
they proved false to their religious beliefs and bowed the 
knee to Rome or to Satan or to Baal, or to whomever or 
whatever happened at the time to be regarded as the 
symbol of wickedness and error Consequently, the choice, 
as it appeared to them, was a choice between being roasted 
lor fifteen minutes in an earthly fire and being roasted 
for eternity in an infernal one To opt for the former was, 
therefore, merely common prudence Finally, if these 
reflections be regarded as involving a too cynical view of 
human nature, I will put my case in the most straight- 
torward manner possible by pointing out to you that the 
martyr, a steadfast and conscientious man, suffers more 
from betraying his most cherished convictions than from 
the pain of the fire; so at least he thinks, for it is in the 
nature of such men to rate spiritual pam as more grievous 
than bodily. Therefore, in opting for the stake, he is 
aiming at his own greatest pleasure or, v/hat from my 
point of view amounts to the same thing, at avoiding his 
own greatest pain ” On such lines the conduct of the 
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maityr can be interpreted consistently with hedonist 
premises A similar analysis may be applied to any other 
case of apparently self-denying or self-sacrificmg conduct 


B Criticism of Psychological Hedonism 

Th^iWeMustAll Have Starved in Infancy 
The most summaiy objection to the view that wc are so 
constituted that we can acknowledge no motive to action 
except that of increasing our own pleasure, has been 
advanced by Canon Rashdall. If Psychological Hedonism 
is true, then, he points out, we must all have starved in 
infancy For babies maintain life by taking milk at the 
breast Now on the fii-st occasion on which a baby sucks 
tlie breast his action cannot have been motivated by the 
desire to obtain pleasure, since, if it really was the first 
occasion, he would have no reason to suppose that pleasure 
would result from his action. Hence, if Psychological 
Hedonism were correct m asserting that the only possible 
motive of human action is to obtain pleasure, there would 
be no psychological hedomsts to make the assertion, since 
none of us would have survived starvation m infancy 

That We often Act upon Impulse Rashdall's 
example is a particular illustration of a difficulty whose 
application is general Psychological Hedonism postulates 
a much greater degree of rationality m human beings 
than their conduct m fact exhibits, for, m postulating 
that the sole motive for our actions is the motive of increas- 
ing our own pleasure, it postulates that we do in fact 
always hav^e a motive for what we do But we frequently 
act on impulse That our bodily reflex actions, the swallow- 
ing of food, the shrinking from a blow, the closing of the 
eyelid at the impact of a fly, are not calculated but in- 
voluntary, will be generally agreed But they are no more 
calculated, no less involuntary, than many of the actions 
which a psychologist would ascribe to the promptings of 
instinct or impulse Men sing in their baths and enjoy it, 
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“but they do not sing in order to enjov It Thev sing firom 
pure lightness of heart, or to let off steam Men swear 
when enraged and sometimes break the furmture, but 
thev do not swear and bieak furnitui'e becaiKe, after an 
interval of calculation, they have come to the conclusion 
that they tviil denve more pleasure from swearing and 
furmture breaking than from keepmg silence and leaving 
the furniture intact Thev are, it is clear, acting on impulse 
which finds vent m action independently of reflection. When 
a man rushes into the street to snatch a child from the 
wheels of a passmg car at the risk of his own life, it is 
improbable that he first stops to calculate that by doing 
so he will obtain more pleasure, than by staying where he 
IS, and probable that he acts from an unthinking impulse 
to save the child s life. 

The line between actions proceeding from unthinking 
impulses and those whose motivation contains an admixture 
of rational calculation is not easy to draw. Consider, for 
example, the case of boasting We boast partly because 
we have an instinctive disposition to do so, partly because 
we wish to make other people admnc us. With this object, 
little boys boast unashamedly But, as I have alieady 
pointed out,^ we presently discover that the effect of boast- 
ing IS not to cause people to admire us, but to cause 
them to despise and dislike us It is difficuk, therefore, 
to maintain that men boast tn order to obtain pleasure, 
since most men have learned by bitter experience that the 
effect of boasting is only too often the contrary of pleasant 
It IS, nevertheless, true that they boast and that the act 
of boasting gives them pleasure 

That Hedonism Puts the C \rt Beeore the 
Horse It is the fact that it does give pleasure which 
underlies the fallacy upon which Hedonism rests. This 
fallacy depends upon a confusion which was originally 
pointed out by Bishop Butler,^ the confusion between the 

1 See Chapter VI, p 183, 

® See Chapter VI, pp 187^189, for Butler’s analysis. 
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ownership of an impulse and its object. It is a fact that 
every impulse that I satisfy is my impulse It is also a fact 
that the satisfaction of any impulse brings pleasure It 
does not, however, follow that my object m satisfying the 
impulse is the pleasure which attends its satisfaction 
It is, Butlei maintained, possible to distinguish those 
actions which pioceed from the motive of increasing one’s 
own pleasure from those which are prompted by the need 
to satisfy an impulse Thus, to take an example, we can 
distinguish between a man’s purpose in eating in the case 
in which he is seeking to allay hunger, and his purpose 
in eatmg when he is seekmg to obtain pleasant sensations, 
as, for example, when a replete man eats a chocolate 
To assert that, when I feel hunger and eat, I do so with 
the conscious motive of increasing my happiness, saying 
to myself, Tf I eat, I shall get more pleasure than if I 
refrain from eatmg . therefore I tvill cat ’ is psychologically 
incorrect When I raise my fork to my lips, I am not 
consaous of any such motive I am conscious only of a 
feehng of hunger, combined, if I think about the matter 
at all, which I usually do not, with the belief that food 
will satisfy my hunger The hedonist makes the mistake 
of concluding that, because by eating food and allaying 
need I obtain pleasure, it w'as at the pleasure that I was 
consciously aiming when I raised my fork to my lips. But 
this IS to put the cart before the horse It is to suppose 
that, because pleasure (P) occuis when I obtain some- 
thing (X) that I want, tlierefore, I only wanted (X) 
because of (P) ; but, if I had not wanted (X) for its own 
sake, I should not have experienced (P) on obtaining it 
(P), m other words, only occurred because I wanted (X) 
independently of fP) Hence, that we should desire things 
other than pleasure is sometimes a necessary condition 
of our experiencing pleasuie 

The By-Product Theory of Pleasure. So 
far is it from being true that I am always motivated solely 
by the desire to obtain pleasure for myself, that a plausible 
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case can be made out for tlie view that it is only when X 
aim at something other than, my pleasure, that I succeed 
in obtaining pleasure Many moralists have pointed out 
that to pursue pleasm-e directh is to miss it The kingdom 
of pleasure, they say, cannot be taken by storm any more 
than the kingdom of beauty can be taken by storm 
Pleasure, which evades direct pursuit, sometimes consents 
to grace our states of mind when we are actively engaged 
in the pursuit and achievement of something other than 
pleasure It tends, in particular, to be experienced when 
faculties w'hich are fully developed are being called into 
the fullest activity of which thev are capable This is the 
gist of Aristotle’s famous account of pleasure, in the tenth 
book of the J^icomaekaean Eikics, as a by-product or some- 
thing added 

If one of oui senses is in a healthy state and is engaged 
m reporting to us the nature of an object of an appropriate 
kind, for example in the case ol sight, an object which is 
easilv visible, then, says Aristotle, the activity of that sense 
IS necrasarily pleasant The same is true of the activity 
of thought when it is engaged upon a suitable object 
In asserting that activities of this kind are pleasant, Aristotle 
emphasizes the fact that the pleasure completes the 
activity Pleasure, in other words, perfects the activity 
which it accompanies, although it is not a part of the 
activity, nor is it its necessary condition Aristotle takes a 
parallel from the case of health When a healthy yoimg 
man is engaged in an activity calling forth his fullest 
powers, there is a superadded completion or perfection 
upon his health which gives it a bloom Now pleasure is 
of this character; like the bloom upon the cheek of a young 
man it is not aimed at, but is a something added, a sign 
that a healthy organism is functioning as it ought to do 
in relation to a suitable object 

The account of pleasure given by Aristotle is a statement 
of psychological fact rather than an exposition of philoso- 
phical theory; and, on the point of psychological fact, there 
IS little doubt that Aristotle is right The by-product 
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theory of pleasure renders intelligible, for example, that 
bitter lesson of experience which teaches that you cannot 
repeat a pleasure You have gone, let us say, to a concert 
to hear a Mozart quartet and have heard it with passionate 
enjoyment Ravished by the memoiy of intense pleasure 
which the beauty of Mozart’s music engendered, you go 
to hear the quartet a second time, and, the second time, 
It 13 surprisingly unsatisfying You come away disappointed, 
almost disillusioned What is the reason for your disappoint- 
ment It is, the by-product theory of pleasuie would 
suggest, that on the second occasion, you were aiming 
directly at pleasure. The motives which prompted your 
two visits to the concert were, in fact, different motives 
On the first occasion you wanted to hear the music for its 
own sake , on the second, to re-experience the pleasure which 
you obtamed from hearing the music on the first occasion 
The motive for your action, in fact, on the second occasion, 
was not the desire to hear music, but the desire to experience 
pleasure 

The Moralists on the direct pursuit of 
Pleasure There is, perhaps, no truth which men 
more habitually neglect than the truth that pleasure may 
not be pursued directly, and no neglect foi which moralists 
have more persistently rebuked them Most of the poets’ 
admonitions on the subject of the vanity of human wishes 
are probably derivable from their intuitive perception of 
the mistake of direct pleasure seeking The following speech 
by Mrs Quarles in Aldous Huxley's Point Counter Point 
may be taken as a typical statement of the truth which 
the poets have discerned, conveyed with a moralist’s 
habitual irritation at the folly of his contemporaries 

“T feel so enormously much happier since I've been 
here, with you,’ she announced hardly more than a week 
after her arrival 

‘“It’s because you’re not trymg to be happy or won- 
dei mg why you should have been made unhappyy because 
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you\e stopped thinking in terms of happiness ox im- 
happiness That’s the enormous stupidity of the young 
people of this generation/ Mrs Quarles went on; ‘they 
never think of life except in terms of happiness. How 
shall I have a good time^ Thats the question they ask. 
Or they complain Why am I not having a better time? 
But this IS a world ivhere good times, in. their sense of 
the word, perhaps in any sense, simply cannot be had 
conPnuouslv, and by everybody. And even when thev 
get their good times, it’s inevitably a disappointment — 
for imagination is always brighter than reahty And after 
It's been had for a little, it becomes a bore. E\er'^body 
strains after happiness, and the result is that nobody’s 
happy. Its because they’re on the wrong road. The 
question they ought to be askmg themsehes isn’t: Why 
aren’t we happy, and how shall we have a good time^ 
It’s How can we please God, and why aren't we better? 
If people asked themselves those questions and answered 
them to the best of their ability in practice, they’d achieve 
happiness without ever thinking about it For it's not by 
pursuing happiness that you find it; it’s by pursuing 
salvation. And when people were wise, instead of merely 
clever, they thought of life m terms of salvation and 
damnation, not of good times and bad times If you’re 
feeling happy now, Mai^jone, that’s because you’ve stopped 
wishing you were happy and started trying to be better 
Happiness is like coke — something you get as a by-product 
in the process of making something else 

The truth embodied m Mis. Quarles’s sermon has been 
admirably summed up m Shaw’s epigram, “the on.lv wav 
to avoid being miserable is not to have leisure enough to 
vv'onder w’hether you are happy or not”. Happiness, in 
short, is not a house that can be bruit by men’s hands, 
It IS a flowei which surprises you, a song which you heai 
as you pass the hedge, rismg suddenly and simply in the 
night and dying down again 
I feel that some apology is necessary for the note of 
moralizing which has crept into the foregoing passage 
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It harmonizes, I am prepared to admit, but ill with the 
strain, of austere exposition which is, or should be, the 
dominating motif of this book 1 venture to put forward 
three considerations in my defence Fust, this is one of 
the few passages in which I am permitting myself to air 
my own views Secondly, there is some ground for thinking 
that the tiuth embodied in the by-product theory of 
pleasure is in an exceptional degree neglected by the age 
m which we live Thirdly, since the truth upon which 
I am insisting is one which no man will take upon trust 
from his neighbour, but which each must discover for 
himself, and discover only through the boredom and 
disillusion -which attend its neglect, my moralizing is not 
likely to be taken seriously except b-y those for whom it is 
superfluous. 

Reasons for By-Product Theory of 
Pleasure (i) Schopenhauer's Account of Pleasure. But, 
It may be asked, is this fact upon which I have insisted, 
the fact, namely, that pleasure must not be pursued 
directly, a purely arbitrary fact? If it is indeed a fact, why 
should It be one? Various explanations are m the field 
There is, for example, the view, advanced by Schopenhauer, 
that pleasure is a state of satisfied consciousness which 
IS necessarily dependent upon a preceding state of dis- 
satisfaction Schopenhauer is to-day chiefly known for 
his philosophy of pessimism, a pessimism which is directly 
derivable from his conception of the underlying principle 
of hfc as an unconscious urge or impulse, which he called 
the Will Every individual is for Schopenhauer a particular 
mamfestation or expression of the Will. The Will expresses 
itself in the individual’s consciousness in the form of a 
continual succession of -t^^ants or needs, and it is the pain 
of want which causes the individual to take action which 
IS designed to satisfy the want. When the vmnt is satisfied, 
the individual feels pleasure, but feels it only for a moment, 
since, as wanting or needing is the very stuff of life, the 
satisfied want is immediately replaced by another Since 
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the pleasure which attends the satisfaction of want is 
dependent upon the pre-existence of the want which it 
satisfies, we cannot obtain the pleasure of satisfaction 
without undergoing the preceding pain of v.ant — we 
cannot, in short, feast unless we are first prepared to fast 
— and the attempt to enjov the pleasure after the want is 
satisfied lesults only in boredom and satiety. It is for this 
reason that the devotees of the so-called life of pleasure, 
which aims at the continual enjoyment of pleasure without 
the interverung pam of want, probably enjoy themselves 
less than those who devote themselves to hard and un- 
remitting effort 

Since the pain of need or desire is a permanent'condition 
of living, and the pleasure of sausfaction is transitory, 
life, regarded as a commercial speculation with pleasure 
on the credit and pain on the debit side, must, according 
to Schopeiihauei , be regarded as a failure. We cannot 
remain satisfied, try as we will, but are driven forward by 
the remorseless urge of life, expressing itself in a con- 
tinuously recurring series of new wants and impelhng us 
to make ever fresh efforts to satisfy them These may or 
mav not be successful, but the pleasure of success is pre- 
carious and short, while the pain of neivly recurring -need 
IS certain 

(a) Plato on Mixed and Unnuxed Pleasures It is not 
necessary to accept Schopenhauci’s general metaphysical 
view, or even the pessimistic conclusion which he derives 
from his ethical theory, to recognize the force of his con- 
tentions in their bearing upon pleasure It is, however, 
difficult to resist the conclusion that he pushes them too 
fai Not all the pleasures are dependent upon pre-existing 
need; not all are conditioned by the pain of boredom or 
the spur of desire. Some pleasuies, although not perhaps 
the most intense, are enjoyed for themselves These Plato, 
in a famous passage in a Dialogue called the Philebus, 
entitled “pure pleasures’'. 

Pure pleasures are distinguished from impure pleasures 
by reason of the fact that they contain no admixture of 
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pain. Many pleasmcSj Plato points out, are dependent 
for their pleasantness upon the degree of the preceding 
dissatisfaction to which they are relative. Thus the pleasure 
of the convalescent is dependent upon the fact of his 
preceding illness, of the resting man upon his preceding 
ktigue, of the water-drinking man upon his preceding 
thirsr These states and activities, convalescing, resting, 
water-drinking, are characterized by the sort of pleasure 
■whose nature, when it is experienced in its crudest form, 
as, for example, in the form of relief from long and wearing 
pain, we all recognize for what it is. We lecogmze, that 15 
to say, that the pleasure experienced on relief from pain 
owes Its pleasantness solely to the fact that we are no longer 
suffering the pain which we formerly suffered. These, then, 
are impure pleasures and up to this point Plato agrees 
with Schopenhauer There are, however, other pleasures 
■which, Plato points out, are not dependent upon want or 
need The smell of violets and the taste of chocolate, are 
simple examples of these One’s pleasure m a bright frostv 
morning in winter, or in the colours of the leaves on an 
October afternoon, are more complex examples of the 
same class. Pre-eminent m the class of pure pleasures 
Plato places the pleasures of intellectual and aesthetic 
activity Nor, I think, can it be denied that the verv 
real pleasures of listemng to good music, of looking at good 
pictures, of solving a difficult problem, of carrying on an 
abstract discussion, of pursuing a difficult but valuable 
line of research, are m no sense determined by, or dependent 
upon, a pi ecedmg state of need, or a preceding experience 
of pain We are not made miserable because we are not 
listening to music, although we may enjoy ourselves very 
much when we are. 

(3) T!at the Desire for Impure Pleasures Grows With What 
It Feeds on, Plato has a further criticism to malce of the 
impure pleasures. The need for them grows, he points 
out, with its satisfaction. Yet although, or, it may be, 
because it grows, it is ever harder to satisfy The pam 
of the ever-growing need is greater, the pleasure of the 
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evcr-dimmishmg satisfaction is less Thus, if a man allows 
himself to be dominated by his appetites, he will find 
that he is m bondage to a tyrant whose demands grow 
ever more exacting, and who shows less and less gratitude 
when they are satisfied. 

The case of cigarette smoking cited on a previous page^ 
affords a good example of Plato’s contention 

What IS true m a small way of a small desire, such as 
the desire for cigarette smoking, is more sigmficantlv true 
of the more tyrannous desires; of the desire for heaw 
drinking, for sexual pleasure, or for drugs. 

The Philosophy of Self-Indulgence. In spite 
of these obvious considerations, there is a school of thought 
represented in every age, which identifies the good life with 
intensity of sensational experience ‘ Not the fruit of experi- 
ence, but experience itself is,' Walter Pater affirms, “the 
end ” “Success in life” is, he continues, “to burn always 
with” a “hard gem-like flame, to maintain”, an “ecstasy” 
The palace of w isdom lies through the gateways of excess, 
announced Blake, who also exhorted us to “damn braces” 
and “bless relaxes” In all ages men have seen in self- 
expression and self-development the ends of life The body, 
they have urged, should be r^arded as an Aeolian harp 
for the evocation of delicate harmomes of feeling and of 
sensation. Deliberately, by training and experience, the 
wise man tunes the harp, produemg as a result harmonies 
of feeling still more exquisite, thrills of sensation still 
more intense 

This attitude to life, however eloquent the language 
in which it finds expression, is, nevertheless, exposed to a 
disabling defect, the defect which is illustrated by the 
example of excessne smoking, the defect against which 
Aristotle seeks to guard by his doctrine of the Mean, 
and which Plato has in mind when he criticizes the impure 
pleasures Of the pleasuies which result from the satis- 
faction of appetites, it is true (i) that the moie of them 
^ See Chapter IV, p 102. 
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which we expect to be chaiacteiized by a pleasurable 
hedonic tone This analysis can be applied to those pleasures 
which Plato describes as pure, no less than those which he 
regaided as impure. It suggests that not even in the case 
of the pure pleasures is the motive for mv action such as 
Psychological Hedonism asserts It suggests that, when I 
enjoy smelling a violet, I am not enjoying a pleasure, but am 
enjojung a specific, cogmtive, experience, the “knowing" 
of a violet, which I may have deliberately aimed at, which 
happens to have a pleasant hedonic quality. The conclu- 
sion of this psychological analysis is that it is never the 
case that the motive of an action is solely the wish to 
obtain pleasure for the agent The motives of those actions 
which constitute the most plausible illustration of the 
hedonist’s contentions will be motives to have certain 
specific experiences, which are distinguishable from all 
other experiences in respect of their non-hedomc qualities, 
but which share with them the common quality of being 
characterized by a marked degree of pleasant hedonic 
tone 

For the reasons given, I conclude that there is no good 
ground for supposing that plc&uie, or that pleasant 
states of consciousness, or that pleasant mental events, 
are the only possible objects of human desire, and that 
the wish to have them is the only possible motive of 
human action 

C. Statement and Criticism of Ethical Hedonism 

That Ethical Hedonism is not Capable ot 
Logical Demonstration or Disproof There 
remains for consideration the view that, although I can 
desire things other than our own pleasure, I ought only 
to desire pleasure, since pleasure is the Good This view, 
which may be entitled Ethical Hedonism, since it intro- 
duces the woid “ought” has tw'o forms, [a) that I ought 
only to desire my own pleasure since my pleasure is 
the sole good, or is the sole good for me, and (5) that I 
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ought to desire the greatest pleasure on the whole, or the 
greatest pleasure of the greatest number. These ttvo forms 
of Ethical Hedomsm are sometimes known as Egoistic 
Ethical Hedomsm and Umversalistic Ethical Hedonism. 
In the course of the fojegoing discussions a number 
of arguments which mihtate agamst the acceptance of 
either view have been indicated. Here again, however, 
It IS doubtful whether any logical refutation is possible 
The nearest approach to one is afforded by the argument 
already used in this chapter^ to show that the term ‘ good ’ 
cannot be equated with any other concept whatever. If 
this argument is correct, good cannot be equated with 
pleasure 

Egoistic Ethical Hedonism has often been criticized 
on the ground that it is a vulgar and unworthy doctrine, 
and repugnant to the moral sense of mankind If this 
objection means anything at all, it means that most people 
experience intuitions to the effect that some things other 
than pleasure are good in themselves, and are not good 
merely as a means to the increase of pleasure, the imputa- 
tion of vulgarity arising from the proposal to value merely 
as a means to enjoyment that which is valuable in and 
for its own sake That most people do experience such 
intuitions seems to be highly probable. 

If It cannot be logically refuted, Ethical Hedonism 
cannot be logically demonstrated. 

Of the proposition that pleasure alone is good, or is the 
Good, there is not, nor m the nature of things can there be, 
any proof It rests, as I have tried to show, upon an indefens- 
ible mtuition It IS not, therefore, surprising that when phil- 
osophers do endeavour to defend it, they should fall mto 
inconsistency, as J. S. Mill fell into inconsistency when he 
sought to establish the fact that there were different qualities 
of pleasure, a higher and a lower ^ Now it may be plausibly 
suggested that these attempted defences are prompted by 
their authors’ unconscious rccogmtion that the view that 
pleasure is the only good is at variance with the plain 
^ See above, pp 388, 389 “ See_Chapter IX, p 330 
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deliverances of the moral sense, and it is the attempt tc 
resohe the conflict between theory and experience that 
leads to inconsistencies which would not otherwise have 
passed the intellectual censorship of so acute a thinker 
as Mill 

Mill was not alone in failing to observe the flaw in the 
argument that seeks to establish highei sad lower qualities 
of pleasure Dr Johnson was guilty of the same fallacy, as 
wimess the following quotation from Boswell, 

“‘Su, that all ivho are happ^, are equally happy, is not 
true. A peasant and a philosopher may be equally satisfied, 
but not equally happy Happiness consists m the multiplicity 
of agreeable consaousness A peasant has not capacity for 
having equal happiness with a philosopher ’ 

"I remember,’' Boswell continues, ‘ this very question 
very happily illustrated in opposition to Hume, by th^ 
Reverend Mr Robert Brown at Utrecht A small drink- 
ing glass and a large one,’ he said, 'may be equally full, 
but the large one holds more than the small ’ ” 

That There are not Different Kinds of 
Happiness Now the argument outlined above^ does, 
I think, convincingly show that it is not a greater 
capacity for happiness that the philosopher possesses, but 
a greater capacity for the appreciation of values other 
than that of happiness. That the stale of the philosopher 
is more valuable tlian that of the peasant may be true, 
but there is not the faintest reason to suppose that he is, 
therefore, more capable of happiness of the same kind as 
the happiness that the peasant enjoys Yet, if the arguments 
already given^ are valid, there cannot he differences m 
kinds or qualities of happiness, but only in degrees of 
happiness. 

The various attempts which have been made to show 
that higher, or more refined, or moie elevated happiness 
is happier than loiver, less refined, or less elevated happiness, 
aic all gmity of the same error, they all, that is to sav, 

^ and ® Sec above, pp 410-413. 
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fail to observe that in postulating the greater value of higher 
happiness, that is, ofwhat Dr. Johnson calls the philosopher’s 
happiness, they are admitting tlie existence of values other 
than happiness I conclude that the view that happiness 
is the only good is not one which can be validly supported 
by argument 

Arguments are felt to be needed and are in fact put 
forward in its support, because it appears pnma facie to 
conflict ivith the deliverances of the moral sense or, if 
the expression be preferred, to gainsay our intuitions to 
the effect that things other than pleasure possess value. 
Yet because these intuitions of value do in fact exist, 
because, that is to say, v\e do feel that some states of con- 
sciousness are higher and not merely more pleasant than 
others, inconsistency sooner or later creeps into arguments 
which are advanced to show that pleasure is the only 
value 

If the assertion, that pleasure is the only value cannot 
be supported bv argument, it must rest upon an unsup- 
poited intuition, but once the fact that it does so is realrzed, 
we have no grounds for resistmg the admission of other 
unsupported intuitions of value 

The doctrine that the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number is a good and ought to be promoted, like the 
doctrine that pleasures can differ in quality, affords another 
illustraPon of the difficulty of maintaimng the view that 
pleasure is the only good In so far as we admit that we 
ought to seek to distribute whatever pleasures there are 
evenly, we are surely admitting that we consider justice 
and equality to be goods, and admitting therefore, that 
we ought to aim at them as well as at pleasure 
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Chapter XII: A THEORY OF 
GOOD OR VALUE 

Introductory If I am right m assuming that pieasuie 
or happiness is not the only thing which is good in itsell, 
the question arises what else is good in itself^ Hitherto 
T have been largely engaged m summarizing the viev^^ 
historically put forward b)- leading writers upon ethics 
The expositions of Intmtiomsm, of Utilitarianism, both 
objective and subjective, and the criticisms of these theories, 
die such as will be found in most of the text books on 
ethics The form which I have given to the exposition and 
criticism is my own, but the substance was derived from 
others The theory of value which follows, although it 
owes much to other philosophers, and m particular to 
Plato, embodies views which are in part my own* In 
what follows, then, I am, for the first time in this book, 
advancing opimons which are backed by no belter authority 
than that of the author It is important that the reader 
should bear this fact m mind. 

My object is to suggest the outline of a theory of good 
or value which embodies, or is at least compatible wuth, 
the results reached m the course of the pieceding survey 

Meamngs of the Word Good, It will have become 
apparent in the course of the precedmg chapters that the 
word “good” is used in a number of different senses It 
has also been argued that, in so far as “good” means 
something which is ultimate and unique, its meanmg is 
indefinable, while, in so far as that which the word “good 
means is analysable into meanings for which other words 
stand, the particular meanmg which we assign to it 
will depend upon and be det ed by our adoption of a 
particular ethical theory Thus good may mean approved 
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of by me (subjectivist theory), or expedient for me (instru- 
mentalist theory), or usehii for me (utilitarian theoiy-} 
or good may be equated with some other concept, for 
example with pleasure, as it is by the hedonists For the 
purpose of the ensuing exposition it will be convenient 
to distinguish two senses in which the word “good” is 
fiequently used, the first, to denote whatever is regarded 
as ultimately valuable in and for itself, and not as a means 
to any other thing, the second, to denote moral worth or 
virtue I shall, so far as possible, abstain from using the 
word "good”, and employ instead the expressions "value ’ 
and "moral virtue”, when I wish to denote these tw'o 
frequent meanings of good” 

(I) SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS REACHED IN 
COURSE OF FOREGOING EXPOSITION 

In the course of the discussions which have occupied 
Part II certain conclusions have been provisionally reached 
I propose to enumerate such of these as are relevant to 
the present discussion 

(l) Conclusion that Ultimate Values Exist. There is 
the conclusion that, whenever a genuine ethical judgment 
IS passed, the existence of an ultimate value, that is to 
say, of something which is considered to be valuable for 
Its own sake and not as a means to something else, is 
entailed ^ The qualification which is implied by the 
words ‘genuinely ethical” is important, for, if any form 
of subjectivist theory is true, no genuine ethical judgment 
ever is passed In order that an ethical judgment may be 
genuine and not merely a disguised form of some non- 
cthical judgment — , in order, to take an example, that the 
judgment "X is good” may mean that X has a certain 
ethical quality, and not merely that X happens to be 
approved of by me, it is necessary that the universe should 
contain factors w'hich possess ethical characteiistics m 
^ See Chapter V, pp 166-170. 
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their otra. right it is necessary, in short, that some things 
should be really good, othas really bad, some things 
rcallv right and others really wrong. Objectmst theories 
assert or imply that this is the case On the assumption, 
then, that some form of Objectmsm is conect, I have 
tiled to show that, when any genmne ethical judgment 
IS made, for example, the judgment that qumine is good 
for a cold, the existence of something that is considered 
to be ultimately valuable for its own sake and not as a 
means to something else, is implied 

(2) Condusion that Since Ultimate Values axe Umque 
No Account Can Be Given of Them Secondly, 
there is the conclusion that whatever is ultimately valuable 
js unique, and that, because it is umque, no account can 
be given of it Foi the umqueness of ultimate values a 
number of reasons has been adduced. These reasons may be 
formulated m the type of argument which was instanced 
in the last chapter in criticism of subjectivist theories of 
good.^ This type of argument seeks to show that the 
meamng of the word ‘good ' — and I am here using 
the word “good ’ to denote whatevei is ultimately 
valuable in and for itself — cannot be equated with the 
meamng of any other concept If, for example, we are 
told that pleasure is good or is the Good, then, whenever 
meet the words good” or ‘ the Good” in a sentence, 
we can substitute for them the word “pleasure”. Now that 
pleasure is the Good is a discussible proposition, but that 
pleasure is pleasure is not a discussible proposition, Thus the 
two propositions do not mean the same thing, and pleasure 
cannot, therefore, be equated with good or the Good, 
The same argument can be used with equal force against 
the attempted identification of good with any other con- 
cept It follows that good, or rather, to use the word which 
in the interests of clarity of exposition I am proposing to 
substitute, value, is umque in the sense that it cannot be 
equated iMth, or exhaustively analysed into, anything else 
^ See Chapter XI, pp 38S, 389 
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]No\v whatever is unique is indesciibabie Coloui 
unique, and any attempt to define 01 desciibe colour m 
termi of anvtlung else will, therefoie, falsify it Thus -we 
can recognize colour, but we cannot say what it is Beauty, 
again, is unique, and we cannot, therefore, describe beauty, 
14 e can only recognize it. Similarly with any other form 
of value, and similarly, therefore, with that foim of value 
whicn we know as moral virtue Moral virtue also is 
unique and is also, therefore, indescribable But the fact 
that moral virtue and beauty are unique and indescribable 
does not mean that we cannot recognize them, or that 
we do not feel impelled to pursue them 

If beauty and moral virtue, together with other forms 
of value are both unique and indesciibabie, we cannot, 
It IS obvious, give any reasons for oar appreciation of the 
one or of our effort to realize the other This conclusion 
has already been indicated m the course of the arguments 
given in Chapter V for the view there called Ethical 
Silence Since, however, it constitutes one of the funda- 
mental contentions of the theory of value w'hich I wish 
to put forward, I shall venture to elaborate it^^ m its 
application to that form of value with which Part II of 
this book IS specificallv concerned, namely, moral virtue 
Moral virtue is a characteristic of persons The charac- 
teristic of being morally virtuous is one which we are able 
to recogmze in others, and which we endeavour, as I 
shall try to show below," to attain ourselves My immediate 
purpose IS to emphasize the fact that we are not m a position 
to answer the questions, “Why do we recogmze moral 
virtue to be valuable and why do we seek to attain it^ ’ , 
that, in short, we are not m a position to give an 
account of moral virtue 

Digression on Modes of Description. The 
expression ‘ to give an account of”, when used in such 
sentences as ‘ I believe that I am in a position to give an 

^ See Conclusion (3), pp 422-426 belo'tv 

“ Sec Conclusion (5), pp 428, 429 below 
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account of so-and-so,” is a loose one. There are, it is 
obvious, several ways of giving an account of a thing 
Broadly, however, they i educe themselves to one or other 
of three ’We can enumerate the thing’s characteristics, 
v.e can specify the conditions or circumstances which 
produced it, or we can point to and desciibe its effects 

Thus to give an account of a civilization is to enumerate 
the characteristics on account of which we consider our- 
selves entitled to describe a community as civ ihzcd that, for 
example, its institutions are free and its lav's humane 
that Its cities are wealthy, its government respected, its 
artistic output abundant in quantity and good in quality 
To give an account of a civilization is also to specify 
the conditions in which it arose, poiming out, for example, 
that It succeeded an era of continuous warfare , that it 
was ushered in by an increase of material prosperity, that 
It depended upon a stable government and a contented 
population, that it was the product of security and freedom 
from fear 

Thirdly, to give an account of a civilization is to speak 
of its effect upon its members saying, foi example, that 
the level of their moral behaviour is high, that in manners 
they are polished and urbane, that in religion they are 
free from superstition, that in action they are just and 
temperate; that they are prepared to tolerate those with 
whom they disagree, and in matters where tlie truth is 
not known, that they are wiUmg to suspend their judgments 

Now when something of which we propose to give an 
account is unique, it will be found that only the second and 
third of these methods are open to us, the first being unavail- 
able by reason of the fact that the characteristics of a thing 
which IS unique cannot be described without falsification. 
They cannot, that is to say, be desciibed in terms of 
something else without being misdescribed If they could, 
they would not be unique 

Thus I <fen say that it is a characteristic of a father to 
be a begetter of children, but how am I to describe the 
characteristic of colour^ I can say that colour is obseived 
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when light rays of a ceitam wave-length and frequenc\ 
impinge upon the retina of an eye, which is connected 
bv a visual cord with a brain, which is part of a body 
which IS animated by a mind In other words, I can sav 
(though the statement is ambiguous) that colour is caused 
by light rays of a ceitain. wave-length and frequency, but 
this is to specify the circumstances in which colour is 
observed or the conditions upon which colour supervenes 
It IS, in other words, to give an account of colour by the 
second method Again, I can say that when m certain 
conditions of light a coloured object is placed m a particulai 
spatial relation to my line of vision, I shall have certain 
sensations, for example the sensation of seeing red, but 
this is to give an account of colour in terms of its effects 
One of the effects of colour, I am now saying, is to produce 
ceitam unique sensations in a human mind which is in 
association with, or which animates, a body and a brain 
I am, that is to say, now giving an account of colour bi 
means of the third method But if, having caielully ruled 
out accounts m terms of predisposing conditions, circum- 
stances and effects, I am asked what are the charactenstics 
of colour, I cannot think of any answer that I can give 
I know what colour is in the sense that I can recognize 
it when I see it, but I cannot say anything about its 
characteristics 

(3) Conclusion that Moral Virtue is Unique. 
What is tiue of colour is, I am suggesting, true of value, 
m any of the forms in which the human mmd apprehends 
it Let me try to illustrate this generalization by reference 
to that foim of value which I have termed moral virtue 
Moral virtue, I am maintaimng, is unique Now, since 
it IS unique, it will elude any attempt to describe its char- 
acteristics Hence, when writers on ethics make the attempt, 
It is found that the accounts that they are giving of moral 
virtue, relate not to the characteristics of moraf virtue, but 
to the circumstances and conditions in which it appears 
or to the effects which it produces This generalization is 
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abundantly illustrated by some of the theories which have 
figured in the preceding survey Thus subjectivist theories 
give an account of moral virtue in teims of its predisposing 
conditions Let a certain class of conduct be expedient for 
a communitv in the sense that it conduces to its safetv, or 
piomotes its welfare, let the conduct in question be. as 
.1 consequence, inculcated as a duty in the members of 
that community and its performance rewarded by the 
esteem of the community, let the same conditions prevail 
o\er a number of generations m the course of each of 
i\hich the conduct in question is praised and its perform- 
ance encouraged, then, according to the theories in ques- 
tion, a generation will one day arise in whom the obligation 
to perform the conduct wall be recognixed as a duty, 
and approv al of it when performed wall be bestowed bv a 
so-called moral sense 

That Moral Virtue is Not Describable in 
Terms of its Predisposing Conditions It 
13 bioadly on these lines that subjectivist theones give an 
account of moral virtue, citmg the predisposing conditions 
which cause the feeling of duty to arise, and concluding 
that conduct is right and characters virtuous simplj because 
they are approved I have already criticized theories of 
this type ^ Here my purpose is to point out that, if the 
piedisposmg conditions which are cited are really efficacious 
m giving use to the feeling of moral obligation and the 
sense of moral approval, then both the feehng and the 
sense are the determined functions of the conditions, 
they are, that is to say, as much the products of the 
factors which brought them into existence as red hair 
and freckles are the products of a certain combination of 
genes, or a feai of tlie dark of incidents in earlv child- 
hood 

If we are not responsible for our conception of duty 
and our feelings of moial approv^al, then we are not free 
in. respect of them. We cannot help doing our duty when 
^ See Chapter XI, pp 384-39^. 
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we do do it, or of approving of the disposition to do it 
in others, any more than we can help ha\mg a good eye 
at games or disliking marzipan Now ethics, as has been 
pointed out on a number of occasions, entails freedom, 
and moial virtue must be freely achieved, or else it is not 
moral viitue In so fai, then, as the subjectivist’s account 
of moral virtue in terms of its origins and predisposing 
conditions is valid it turns out that it is not what we mean 
by moral virtue that is being so accounted for 

That Moral Virtue is Not Describable it, 
Terms or Its Effects While subj'ectivist theories 
specify the conditiomng ciicumstances fiom which moral 
virtue takes its rise, Utilitarianism looks to its results, when, 
that IS to say, it seeks to give an account of what rve mean bv 
moral viitue, Utilitaiianism adopts the third of the methods 
enumerated above A right action, says the utihtaiian, is 
one which has the best consequences, and a virtuous 
man is he who habitually performs actions which 
have good consequences Moral virtue, then, has what is 
teimed an instrumental value; it is valuable because it 
IS instrumental m producing certain effects If moi al virtue 
IS described as something which has a certain kind ol 
effect, and is regarded as desirable because it has that 
effect, then it is being valued not for its own sake, but foi 
the sake of something else, namely, for the sake of ita 
effects But just as, when we sought to give an account 
of moral virtue by specifying the conditions and circum- 
stances in which it arose, it turned out that it was not 
moral virtue that we had described, since moral vnitue 
entails freedom, and that which is a function, of a set oi 
conditions could not have been other than what it is, so 
it turns out that, when we try to give an account of moral 
virtue m teims of its effects, it is, once again, not moral 
virtue that we arc descnbing, since, when we sav of some- 
thing tliat It produces something else and then proceed 
to attribute value to it for the sake of the something' 
else vrhich it pioduces, the something in question winch 
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we are valuing for the sake of tlie something else is deprived 
of value in its own right Now, if something which purports 
to be moiaZ virtue turns out not to have value in its own 
light, then it is not what we mean by moral virtue. 

Moral virtue may or may not exist; the expression 
moral virtue ’ may or mav not, that is to say, stand for 
a positive and distinctive conception. But if it does stand 
ioi such a conception, then it is entailed in the conception 
of it that moral virtue is valuable for its own sake Populai 
usage supports this view We should, it holds, pursue virtue 
for Its own sake, because virtue is good, we should do 
our duty, even if the heavens fall. If, then, we try to do 
what IS right for the sake of some result w hich will follow 
fiom doing right, because oui conduct will brmg us pros- 
perity, or a desirable reputation, or a kmghthood ; if we 
do our duty for some ulterior motive, even if it is oniv 
to please God and w'ln a place in heaven, then, although 
w'e may be quite admirable people, it is, nevertheless, 
not moral virtue that we have achieved, it is not the 
pull of moral obligation that we have acknowledged In 
other words, if we are good for the sake of the rewards of 
being good, then, paradoxically, we are not really being 
good. The point is not an easy one lo make, and I 
shall offer no apology for having lecoui'se to Tolstoy to 
state for me what I find difficulty in stating myself The 
following quotation, recounting a conversation between 
Lenin and a peasant which occurs at the end of Anna 
Karenina puts the point admirably — 

Fyodor says that Kinllov lives for his belly. That’s 
comprehensible and rational All of us as rational beings 
can't do anything else but hve for our belly And all of 
a sudden the same Fyodor says that one mustn’t live for 
one’s belly, but must hve for truth, for God, and at a 
hint I understand himl And I and millions of men, men 
who lived ages ago and men living now — peasants, the 
poor in spirit and the learned, who have thought and 
written about it, in their obscure words saying the same 
thing — we are all agreed about this one thing* what we 

Oi 
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must live for and what is good. I and all men have only 
one Arm, incontestable, clear knowledge, and that know- 
ledge cannot be explained by the reason — it is outside it, 
and has no causes and can have no effects 
“ If goodness has causes, it is not goodness, if it has 
effects, a reward, it is not goodness either So goodness is 
outside the chain of cause and effect 
‘‘‘And yet I know it, and we all know it 
“‘What could be a greater miracle than 
The truth which this passage embodies is that whicli 
Kant sought to express bv his theory that, when we acknou - 
ledge the pull of moral obbgation, we escape from the 
operation of the law of cause and effect, which governs 
the world of things as they appear.^ I will try to state it 
in terms of the language used in the preceding paragraphs 
Tf there is such a thing as moral virtue, then it is unique 
Consequently, although we can recognize it when v^e 
meet it, we cannot describe its characteristics any more 
than we can describe the characteristics of any other 
thing wluch is unique, such as, lor example, coloui. It, 
howevei, we resort to one of the other categories of 
explanation, and seek to give an account of moral lurtm 
m terms of its predisposing conditions or of its results, 
ve find, when we have finished, that it is not, in fact, 
moral virtue that we have succeeded in describing, bui 
something quite difierent For it is inherent in the con- 
ception of moral virtue that it should not be a function 
of predisposing conditions, and that it should not be 
cultivated or valued for the sake of its. results 

(4) Conclusion that the Morally Virtuous Man Must 
Possess Good Judgment This conclusion emerged as a 
1 1 suit of the discussions contained in Chapter IX “ (After 
the precedmg insistence on the impossibility of describing 
the characteristics of moral virtue, the statement that 
moral virtue involves an element of judgment suggests 

* See Chapter VI, pp 204-207 
-See Chapter IX, pp 316-319 
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a certain inconsistency It mav be that I am, in fact, 
being inconsistent, or it may be, as I hope and think, that 
m ascribing to moral \nrtue an intellectual element, I am 
enunciating a truth, which is true about moral 'virtue, 
lather than saying what moral virtue is Thus it is true 
to say about an egg that if it is kept too long^ it will smell, 
but the truth does not constitute part of the natuie ol 
the egg. The truth is only true because tlie nature of the 
egg is what it IS independLcntly of the tnithd) 

Let us provisionally use the term ‘ a right action'* m 
tile utilitarian sense to mean an action which produces 
the best possible consequences, that is to say, consequences 
which contain the greatest possible amount of value (I 
shall endeavour during the ensuing discussion to use the 
word “right” solely as an epithet of action, and to use it 
always in such a sense that an action which I speak of 
as “right”, is one which produces consequences con- 
taining the greatest possible amount of value ) Now although 
moral virtue cannot, as I have tried to show, be adequately 
described or inteipreted in terms of its results, it cannot 
be divorced from them There must, it is obvious, be 
some relation between moral virtue and right actions 
l^hat this relation is I shall try, in the latter part of this 
chapter, to indicate ‘ I am here content to invoke the 
Testimony of the popular consciousness to the cSect that 
a morally sirtuous man cannot be one who habitually 
perfoims actions ■which have bad consequences A morally 
viituous man is usually regarded as one w'ho is ammated 
by good, or, as I should prefer to say, by “morally 
virtuous”, motives, and, as w'e have seen, morally virtuous 
motives cannot be considered apart from the consequences 
which actions proceeding from these motives may be 
expected to produce ® Now it is admitted that we cannot 
kmiv with ceitainty what the results of our actions will be; 

^ See, for a development of this -view, the discussion and criticism 
of the a-siom of internal relations in my Essays m Common Seme Philosophy, 
Chapter II 

' See pp 459-463 below 

•'See discussion in. Chapter Mil, pp 293-395. 
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we can only forecast them with a greater or less degree oi 
accuracy The point that I have tried to establish is that 
a man who forecasted very inaccurately, so that, with 
the best will m the world, he was continually performing 
actions which had the most unfortunate consequences, 
would not be adjudged by the popular consciousness to 
be as morally virtuous a man as he who habitually per- 
formed actions which had good consequences It seems, 
therefoie, to follow that the possession of a reasonably 
good judgment in the matter of forecasting the consequences 
of one’s actions forms an essential element in the popular 
conception of moral virtue On this point, I think that the 
popular moral consciousness is right 

(5) Conclusion that Moral Virtue is Valued and Pursued 

Although we cannot describe moral virtue, we do never- 
theless desire it and seek to attain it Three arguments 
have been used in the foregomg discussions m support of 
this conclusion First, there is Socrates’s argument^ that 
virtue is a form of knowledge, an argument which entads 
the assumption that we do aU pursue what Socrates calls 
“the Good”, and that vice is, therefore, ignorance of what 
‘the Good ” is This argument was criticized on the ground 
that It makes no provision for the fact that, although we 
often recognize “the Good”, we nevertheless perform “the 
evil' ^ But the fact that we do not always or even often, 
pursue “the Good ” we see, does not justify us m concluding 
that it has no influence over us, even when we neglect it 
On the contrary, there is a part of us which would always 
like to do what we conceive to be right, and would like 
to behave m the way m which we think that we ought to 
behave, although the part in question may be overborne 
by desires for specific ends, whose achievement entails 
conduct other than that which we think to be right. 

Subsidiary arguments m favour of this conclusion which 
have been mentioned in the preceding pages are, first,® 

See Chapter II, pp 48-50 ^ Sec Chapter II, p. 51 

^See Chapter VI, pp 21a, 213 
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that, other things being equal, we do what we think to 
be right and pursue what we think to be good without 
ulterior motive When, however, we do what we knoiv 
to be wrong, there is always an ulterior motive; we do 
wrong, that is to say, to promote a particular object or 
to gain a particular end Secondly, there is the argument 
that evil IS parasitic upon good^ m the sense that it is only 
because most people do, on the whole, act rightly and try 
to do their dutv, that it pays some people to act wrongly 
Thus lying only pays some people because most people 
tell the truth most of the time The conclusion that moral 
virtue IS valued and pursued for its own sake will apply, 
mutaiis mutandis, to other forms of value, for example, to 
truth and beauty 

( 6 ) Conclusion that the Motive to Act Sightly is 
Not Irrational. 

This conclusion w'as reached in the course of the 
discussion of free will in Chapter VII. I there sought 
to show that the perception that a certain course of action 
IS right and reasonable constitutes for the virtuous man an 
adequate ground for performing the action This conclu- 
sion was based upon the premise that, when we pursue ivhat 
is good and try to do what is right, the state of consaous- 
ness involved is not one of unmixed feeling or desire, but 
contains an element of reason If it did not, it would not, 
I argued, be possible to maintain the existence of moral 
freedom 

If this conclusion is correct, the fact that w^e cannot give 
reasons for desiring “the Good” does not entitle us to 
conclude that the desire for it is unreasonable. Just as the 
perception that a thing is beautiful, or that a proposition 
IS true IS one which in the last resort we are unable to 
justify or support by reason, so we cannot by reason justify 
or support our perception that so and so ought to be 
done So much must be admitted I might add that in 
not being demonstrable by reason our perceptions of 
^ See Chapter I, pp 39, 40 and Chapter VI, pp 208, 209 
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\alue arc like our sense perceptions, we cannot, after alJ, 
give reasons to justify our perception that this or that is 
red The fact that our moral judgments cannot be justified 
by reasons does not, however, mean that they are nor 
passed by reason. On the contrary, our reasons are in- 
volved not only in the making of judgments of value, but 
also in the desire for those ends which the j'udgments 
affirm to have value Reason, as the psychologists put it 
has an emotive and conative side I do not wish to implj 
by this conclusion that reason, is one thing, feeling another, 
desire another Rather I should prefer to say that our judg- 
ments of value are expressions of our personality as a whole, 
and that every element m our personality is, accordingly, 
integrated in the making of them Reason, therefore, is 
integrated in the making of them 

The conclusions just enumerated are embodied in the 
ensuing Theory of Value 

II POSITIVE STATEMENT OF 
THEORY OF VALUE 

That the Recognition of Value is a Universal Human 
Attribute. I think that Socrates was right m holding 
that aU men possess a capacity for recognizing value We 
do, that is to say, on occasion recogmze those things which 
are ultimately valuable when we are brought into contact 
with them, although we do not always recogmze them, and 
often make mistakes in recognition, taking things to be 
valuable which are not The questions then arise, what 
things do we recogmze to be ultimately valuable, why do 
we make mistakes about them, and what are the reasons 
for our mistakes? 

Before I try to answer these questions, let me endeavoui 
to substantiate my first proposition that ire do all possess 
a capacity for recognizing value 

Digression on Universals and Particulars. The mam 
reason for asserting that we possess this capacity is that e 
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doj ab I have tried to show, regard ceitain things as being 
valuable in themselves; that we approve of whatever 
manifests or exemplifies things which we regard as being 
valuable in themselves; and that we only desire and 
approve of other things in so far as we think that they will 
promote these ultimately valuable things, or, rather, in 
so far as they vdll promote the things which mamfcst oi 
exemplify these ultimately valuable things. Thus hold 
that morally virtuous chaiacters are valuable in them- 
selves, apart from the actions in which the characters are 
expressed, and we approve of whatever tends to promote 
moral virtue We also, I think, consider happy states of 
consciousness to be valuable in themselves, and we 
appiove, therefore, of whatever tends to promote happi- 
ness Morally virtuous characters and happy states of 
consciousness are, therefore, examples or illustrations of 
things which we consider to be valuable because they 
manifest or exemplify the ultimate values or moral virtue 
and happiness Now we could not recognize that a 
particular thing exemplified a certain prmciple unless wc 
also lecogmzed the piinciple. In other words, to know- 
chat something is of a certain sort entails that you know 
the ‘sort’* in question, 

I must here pause to make a distinction which will be 
familiar to those who have some acquaintance with 
metaphysics between particulars and univcrsals Cream, 
snow and sheets are all particular white things, but thev 
all possess a common quahty in virtue of which we call 
them white. This common quality of whiteness is difierent 
irom any one particulai white thing, it is also different 
fiom the sum total of all the particular things which 
happen to be w'hite It is usually known in philosophy as 
a universal, and the things which possess the property of 
being W'hite are spoken of as particulars w'hich manifest 
or exemplify the universal whiteness. 

Plato, as I have already mentioned,^ held that umversals 
possess a being in their own right apart from that of 
1 See Chapter II, pp 57-59 
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the particulars which manifest or exemplify them I 
think that Plato was light m taking this vieiv The reasons 
ior this opinion belong to metaphysics and cannot be 
given here, they are, however, presented at some length 
in my Guide to Philosophy 1 

That A Knowledge of Umversals is Entailed by the 
Recognition of Particulars. Plato maintained that aU 
men possess by nature a certam knowledge of umversals. 
If they did not, they would not, he held, be able to recog- 
nize that certain particulars exemplify them In holding 
this view I think that Plato was also right Let me take as 
an example the universal, whiteness, and ask the question, 
*‘How do we come to know of a particular thing that it is 
white ^ ” The answer which would normally be given to this 
question is, I think, as follows When a baby is learning to 
talk, a particular white thing is pointed out to it and it 
is told, “That is white" Presently, another white thing, 
different from the first, is seen and the baby is told, “That, 
too, IS ■white ” When a number of diHeient white things 
has been seen, the baby is supposed to abstract the quality 
which is common to each of them, the quality, that is to 
say, of being white, to hold it, as it were, in front of ins 
mind independently of the things which exemplify it, 
and so to form the general concept of whiteness Whiteness 
does not, on this vie'wv exist apart from the things that are 
white Whiteness is merely a conception of the mmd which 
has been formed by abstracting the quality which a number 
of white things have m common Whiteness is for tins 
reason often called an abstract idea or concept 
Plato would have demuned to this -view for the following 
reasons Let us go back to the first occasion on which a 
baby sees a white thing and is told, ‘ That is white ” Now 
either the expression ‘ That is white ’ was for it a meaning- 
less noise or it was not. If it was for the baby a meaningless 
noise, as meanmgless as a grunt or a Greek polysyllable, 
IE would leave no impression of meaning on its mind 
^ See mv Guide to Philosophy, Chapter X, pp 263-370 
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Consequently, on the next occasion on which a white 
thing w as seen and the bab> was told ‘ That, too, is ivhite, ’ 
there would be no residue of meaning in the babv’s mind 
for the announcement to call up, there would, therefore, 
be no link between this second occasion of knowing a 
wdiite thing and the first Thus the process which is said 
to lead to the formation of abstract ideas would never 
be begun, since the baby would never have any foundation 
on which to build. For if, on the first occasion on which 
the word “white” was mentioned to it, the word was 
meaningless, it ivould be meaningless on. the second 
occasion also. Now ail people do have a general con- 
ception of whiteness. The conception, therefore, must 
have been leached by some other method, and on Plato’s 
view, it must have been known m some sense fiom the 
first. 

Let us again reveit to the first occasion on which a 
baby is told ‘ That is white”. If the expression ‘ That is 
white” IS meaningless for it, then, as ive have seen, the 
process which ends in the comprehension of the geneial 
idea of whiteness could never have begun. Plato concludes, 
therefore, that on the first occasion on which the words 
Tnat IS white were addressed to the baby, thev could not 
have been quite meaningless There must, then, have been 
something in the baby’s mmd to which the expression 
“That IS white” hitched on, and %vhat can this something 
have been except a knowledge of w'hat ‘ being white” 
means ^ To know' what ‘ being white’ means, zs to have a 
kind of kuoivledge of the umversal whiteness, and to have 
zt from the first 

Plato generalizes this pomt as follows. '^Vhenever we 
come to know something on what appears to us to be the 
first occasion, the fact that we do come to know it pre- 
supposes some original acquaintance with what is known 
To put the point m another waj/, we cannot learn some- 
thing new without already in some sense knowing what it 
IS that we want to learn Thus the thing learned turns out 
not to have been completely new, and the so-called learn- 
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mg of it IS a lediscovery of what was in some sense known 
already 

That Learmng is a Process of Rediscovery. This is 
brought out by a celebrated illustration in the Dialogue 
called the Meno^ "where Socrates cross-examines a slave in 
order to throw light upon the nature of liis knowledge of 
mathematical propositions. The slave is placed before the 
figure of a squaie, and Socrates proceeds to question him 
as to the nature of the squaie whose area is double that 
of the original square Can he, foi example, give any 
information about the side of this double square^ The 
slave is ar first at a loss, and makes a number of false 
suggestions He suggests, for example, that the side of the 
double square is double the side of the original square, 
but in due course sees his erroi from ‘ the nature of the 
thing itself”, that is to say, fiom a simple inspection of 
the geometrical figure Finally, he perceives in the diagonal 
ot the given square the side of the double squaie which he is 
seeking He sees this suddenly and he secs it for himself, 
Socrates does not, that is to say, tell him the answer 
Socrates’s role is that of a cross-exammer whose object 
is to turn the attention of the examinee in the direction 
of an answer which he must see for himself or not at all 
Evidently, therefore, Socrates concludes, the slave had m 
himself as an origmal possession the knowledge of which he 
IS suddenly made conscious. Thus “teaching” is a process 
of directing the attention of the pupil to what he Hread’y 
knows The teacher does not impait information to the 
pupil. He merely enables the pupil to convince himself of 
something which he sees for himself Similarlv. learning is a 
process by which the soul becomes re-acquainted with what 
it already knows, or knows, but has forgotten that it knows. 
Learning, then, is the apprehension of mborn knowledge It 
IS “to recover of oneself knowledge from "within oneself” 

The Pre-History of the Soul. Only on the assump- 
tion that learning is ‘ a recovery of inborn knowledge” 
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can the process of coming to know what appeais to be 
new’ be explained As Plato sums the matter up, we 
cannot come by new knowledge, for, either we already 
know the knowledge which we wish to acquire, in winch 
case the knowledge is not new, or we do not know the 
knowledge which we wish to acquire, in which case we 
cannot know when w e acquire it But if all the knowdedge 
ivhich we appear to acquire is already in some sense pos- 
sessed by us, how are W'e to explain the fact of our possession 
of it’ Plato’s answer is to be found in his doctrine of 
anamnesis or recollection 

BneSy he supposes there was a time when, prior to 
Its incarnation m the flesh, the soul of man enjoyed a 
complete and untrammelled knowledge of the umversals, 
or, as Plato calls them, Forms When, having entered the 
body, it subsequently comes across the manifestations of 
these umversals as characteristics of particular things, it 
recognizes the characteristics in question as exemplifying 
the umversals of which it alrcadv possesses knowdedge. Let 
us follow Plato m his application of this general conception 
to the recognition of moral virtue. 

That Moral Virtue Cannot Be Taught. One of the 
questions which is prominently discussed m the early 
Dialogues is whether moral virtue can be taught. If, as 
Socrates maintams, virtue is a form of knowledge, ^ then, 
it IS pointed out, you would expect virtue to be capable 
of being taught like any other branch of knowledge, for 
example, geometry. In fact, however, there are no teachers 
of, just because there are no experts in, virtue It is. 
moreover, noteworthy that popular assemblies desirous 
of obtaining a decision on some question of policy involving 
moral issues — what, Plato conceives them to be consider- 
ing, IS It right as opposed to expedient for us to do^ — do 
not call in an expert, as they would do if some techmeal 
question of shipbuilding or fortifications were involved, 
but permit their discussions to be dominated and the issue 
^ See Chapter II, pp 48-50 
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to be decided by whatever demagogue may happen to catch 
the ear of the majority There are, then, no experts in 
virtue and virtue, it would seem, is not teachable But, if 
It is not, then presumably it must be innate, for, if we 
do not leain a thing and yet know it, we must have 
known it from the first How, then, explain the evil 
tliat men do. the variations m moral codes, the frequent 
preference of expediency to right and the frequent con- 
fusion of expediency with right? 

Plato answers these questions by invoking the theory 
of knowledge as an inborn possession of the soul, to which 
I have already referred Virtue, which is knowledge of the 
Good, IS, he argues, both mnate and acquired It is not 
innate m the sense that it is a conscious possession of 
every child at birth; there is not even an assurance that it 
will necessarily appear, as the child dev'clops It is innate 
in the sense that it is an inborn possession of the soul, it 
IS acquired in the sense that w'hether that inborn possession 
IS consciously lealized, depends upon training and education 
Its realization depends, that is to say, upon good moral 
instruction given m a right environment Yet the virtue 
that results is not the creation of the moral instruction 
and the right envnronment, any more than the blossom 
on the plant m the conservatory is the creation of the 
conservatory The blossom springs from the seed which 
was there from the first, the conservatory provides the 
environment in which alone the seed can blossom. 

That the Capacity to Recognize Value is Innate. 
It is not necessary to accept Plato’s metaphysical teaching 
with regard to the prior existence of the soul and the direct 
knowledge of umversals or Forms, which it is conceived to 
have in its discamate state, in order to recognize the 
stiength of his position. The feeling of duty, the recognition 
of right are not, it is obvious, acqmrements that we pick 
up from our environment as we giow and develop Unless 
therefore, we are prepared to grant that there is in the 
human soul from the first a capacity to recognize and to 
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pjis-ue the Good, it is impossible to account for the fact 
of moial experience As I have already pointed outj an 
imtial knowledge of good, an initial recognition of moral 
obligation, are presupposed in tlie distinction which we 
habitually make between the right and the expedient 
Unless fiom the very beginning, vve were endo^vcd VMth 
the capacity to recognize the good and to distinguish it 
from the expedient, it would be impossible to account for 
this distinction Nevertheless, it is also true that the 
capacity to recogmze the good remains, like any other 
capacity, latent unless occasions aie provided for its 
exercise It is doubtful, that is to say, to revert to a familiar 
example, whether in a man deposited at birth on an 
uninhabited island it would ever develop at all, for the 
reason that it is doubtful whether a congenital Robinson 
Ciusoe could be considered fully human 
Just as in some the capaatv to recogmze and pursue the 
good icmains undeveloped, so m others its development 
is warped In a bad environment a man s innate inclina- 
tion to pursue what he takes to be good may be directed 
towards mistaken ends, so that he finds in money, place, 
or pnvilege, the slaughter of his kind, or the rapid move- 
ment of pieces of matter m space, the sufficient end of 
human existence As Socrates would put it, when we have 
been improperly trained we may make misjudgments as 
to what is really good, taku^ to be good what is not 
But the fact that we can make misjudgments about what 
IS good does not alter the fact that we value it, and that 
It IS our noblest qualities which are often enlisted in the 
cause of ignoble ends; thus war and the miseries and 
cruelties which, in pursuit of war, men hav'e mfiicted 
upon one another, have often been prompted by motives 
from which it is impossible to withhold our admiration. 

Let me attempt to translate Plato’s general conclusion 
into my own terms value is a universal of which all men 
have an innate knowledge, all men, therefore, have an 
innate capacity for recognizing the forms which value 
assumes. Of these, moral virtue is one, beauty another. 
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They also have the capacity for recognizing those particu- 
lars in which the forms of value such as moral viitue and 
beauty are exemplified If this were not the case, ive should 
not know a good man when we meet him, any more than 
we should know a beautiful picture when we see it, nor 
would ethical imperatives based upon, intuitions of value, 
for example, that we ought to do our duty, that we ought 
to tell the tiuth, that we ought not to make other people 
miserable, that ive ought to keep our promises, an}' more 
than aesthetic valuations, for example, that this sonnet 
IS better than that one, or that the Adagio of Bach’s 
Double Violin Concerto is better than the song of a 
ciooner, have any meaning for us. 

Relation of Knov.'ledge of Universals to Recognition of 
Particulars. It is only if we assume that there is innate 
knowledge of value and of that manifestation of value which 
is moral virtue, that we can explam our recognition of 
the goodness of a particular person, or of the obligation to 
perform a particular dut} A knowledge of the universal, 
moial virtue, must, in other w'ords, precede the recognition 
that particulars exemplify the umversaJ, just as a knowledge 
oi redness must precede the recogmtion that a particular 
object is red. But activity of the mind that recognizes 
a particulai does not terminate with the recognition of 
the particular; it is led to the apprehension of something 
beyond the particular, and achieves an enhanced knowledge 
of the umversal, Every tune we recognize a beautiful 
picture, every time we acknowledge a man’s virtue, our 
aesthetic taste is refined, our moral sensibility increased 
Every tune we set our hands, however inadequately, to 
the makmg of a beautiful thing, every time we try m the 
face of temptation to do our duty, our knowledge of beauty 
is increased, our moral character strengthened. 

How, Aristotle asked, does a man become good, and 
answered— m my view, correctly— by doing good acts 
How', it may be asked, does a man come to have good 
taste. The answer, mutatis mutandis, is the same; by having 
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continual intercourse with beautiful things Thus the 
recognition of particulars enlarges that knovtledge of 
univcrsals which is already presupposed in the recognition 
of particulars. 

The process of character formation may therefore, be 
■described as follows We start with an imtiai knowledge 
of moral virtue which is innate In the light of this know- 
ledge we recogmze those characters which possess virtue 
and those actions which it is our duty to do and feel an 
obligation to perfofm them On each occasion on 
which we recogmze the virtue of others, on each occasion 
on which we acknowdedge the pull of obligation upon oui- 
selveSj our knowledge of the umversal is deepened and 
enriched The process may be metaphorically likened to 
that of filling in the outlines of a sketch, or clothing a 
skeleton with flesh and blood The same principle applies 
in the realm of aesthetics, it is because we have an innate 
feeling for beauty that we are able to recogmze and 
acclaim beautiful things, while the repeated recognition 
of beautiful things deepens and enhances our knowledge 
of beauty The process of forming good taste and of building 
up a good character is, from this point of view, that of 
coming to know the universals beauty and goodness, or 
rather of coming to know in ‘the flesh” something of w'hich 
we had what may be termed ‘ an academic” knowledge 
from the first. 

In What Forms does Value Reveal Itself We have 
now to ask what is the nature of this value of w^hich, 
I am contending, wc have an innate recogmtion, and in 
what particulars does it manifest itself'* To take the second 
question first, the answer is, I suggest, one of fact. What 
are the things which men recogmze to be ultimately 
valuable, in the sense that they desire and value them for 
their own sake, desiring and valuing other things only 
in so far as they are a means to these ultmaates? The 
traditional answer is that they are three, goodness, which 
t am calling moial viituc, truth and beau-ty I think that 
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this ansT/^er is correct, so far as it goes, out I tvould add 
a fourth value, happiness. Even if happiness is not the 
only value it is, as I have tried to show, something which 
IS, in fact, valuable. Indeed, it seems probable that no 
state of mind can be wholly valuable unless it contains 
as an ingredient some happiness If the traditional answer 
is, as I am suggesting, coirect, then it will be true to say 
that all human beings do in the long run desiie and value 
the same things. That they should do so, is not, on reflection, 
surprising Human beings are the expressions of the same 
creative impulse, they evolve in the same environment, 
their natures are cast in the same mould Running through 
all the differences between man and man is the elemenc 
of their common numanity Now the distinctive mark ot 
our common humanity is, I am suggesting, that all men 
lecognize truth, appreciate beauty, seek to attain viitue, 
and desire happiness That all men do not do these 
things all the time is, of course, true The reason lor this 
failure I shall consider in a moment for the present, I 
am content to make the point that, though our minds may 
be clouded by ignorance, our desires distorted by passion, 
our impulses led astray by bad training and education, 
we are all human beings, and that the fact of what I have 
called our common humanity, the fact that we are the 
products of the same process, are cast in the same mould, 
and react to the same environment, makes it plausible to 
suppose that we should, on the whole, evince the same 
basic tendencies, and that these tendencies are, other 
things being equal, tendencies to pm'suc and desire value 

That Our Moral Notions are Never Purely Subjective 
The realization, that our fundamental tendencies and 
propensities are, at least in part, a function of the response 
of the human spirit to what is, for all of us, fundamentally 
the same environment, provides an important argument 
against Subjectivism Subjectivist writers, as we have 
seen, regard our notions of value as self-mvented. The 
human spirit, conscious of its loneliness in a umveise 
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wliich is alien from itself, Invents personages and values for 
Its assurance and comfort, and peoples with them the 
V orld outside itself To pnmitive man. the universe in 
some of Its moods appears dehberately hostile He creates, 
therefore, spirits, in his own likeness, bearded, jealous, 
angry and possessive, projects them outside himself, 
gives them a position, somewheie above the clouds, and 
then solicits their intervention in his fa\our. The scientist 
substitutes the vast impersonality of astronomical space 
and geological time for the all-too-human deities that 
inform the savage’s little ivorld. The scientist’s universe, if 
less hostile, is more lonely, so lonelv, so remote, that man 
cannot tolerate the thought of its otherness and his insigmfi- 
cance And so he invents the values goodness, truth and 
beauty, projects them into the world without, insists that 
something tvorthy of reverence must be at the heart of 
things, and proceeds to revere the shadows tviuch he has 
cast upon the empty canvas of a meamngless uraverse 
The explanation is plausible rather than convincing 
Subjectivism is the ethical creed appropriate to the stand- 
point of science, whose tendency is to classify man as 
an inhabitant of the natural world and to study him as a 
product of the natui-al order Produced by the forces m hich 
determine the movements of the physical universe, exposed 
to the stimuli of a physical environment which has 
moulded him and to which he reacts, man’s nature cannot, 
if regarded from the point of view of the scientist, contain 
withm Itself any elements save what, if I may so phrase 
it, the physical environment has put there, or mamfest 
behaviour save such as its physical environment has 
evoked in it This will be no less true of man’s spiritual 
aspirations and his mtuitions of value than of his sexual 
desires and his physical movements. His spiritual aspira- 
tions and his intmtions of value cannot, then, be completely 
meaningless m the sense that they oivn. no counterpart 
m the external world, for, since they too aie but one of 
the forms of man’s reaction to a world outside himself, 
they cannot but reflect the factors m the external world 
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to %‘.'hich the)' are reactions. Thus the very vie%\ -which 
insists upon man’s wholly mtuial origin and the consequent 
determination of all the processes of his being, mental as 

ell as physical, by those forces which operate umversally 
in the physical -world, is precluded by this very insistence 
from giving a purely subjectivist account of any of the 
expiessions of man’s nature, and is precluded, therefore 
from giving a purely subj’ectivist account of his intuitions 
of value. These cannot be quite arbitrary; there must be 
somthvig m the physical umveise to account for then 
existence, to respond to their intimations, and to coiiespond 
to their deh-verances since, otherwise, it would be impossible 
to account for the fact that %ve do all possess them For 
if man’s intuitions are the reflections of nothing whatci ei 
outside himself, then we must credit him with precisely 
that power of spontaneous creation which the naturalistic 
vie-5v denies 

If, however, m spite of the foregoing considerations it 
IS stiU insisted that our intuitions of value are purely 
subjective, then, as I have already pointed out in the 
chapter on free wiU,^ our intuitions of truth \yill be no 
less subjective than our intuitions of other forms of value, 
and we shall have no ground on which to claim validitv 
for any argument There is, then, no ground for the claim 
to validity advanced on behalf of subjectivist arguments 

That Each Form of Value Manifests Itself m a Specific 
Medium. The conclusion of the foregoing is that the 
fact that we recognize and respond to value is most 
readily explicable on the assumption that value exists and is 
objectively real The question, what things are recogmzed 
and responded to as being valuable, is, as I have already 
suggested, one of fact To answer it, we must turn to 
history and ask what things people have in the past 
regarded as valuable in and for themselves, and to 
psychology and ask what things people no-w regard as 
being valuable in and for themselves I have accepted 

^See Chapter VII, pp 273, 274. 
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the traditional ansvrer to taese qucbtions, which is that 
the ultimate values are truth, moral \T.rtue and beauty, 
to which I have added a fourth, happinras 

These values, I afBrm, are mamfested in particular 
things, but in dilTerent sorts of particular things, each 
value choosing, as it 'w.ere, an appropriate medium for 
Its manifestation and exemphfication. Thus moral virtue 
is mamfested in the characters and dispositions of persons. 
We recogmze it when it is present in others, and realize 
its presence in ourselves when we acknowledge the obli- 
gation to do what we call our duty, and are motivated to 
pursue for its own sake what the Greeks called the Good 
Beauty is manifested in physical things, m paint and stone 
and sound and landscape, or, more precisely, in particular 
forms or arrangements of physical things; truth in proposi- 
tions, happiness in states of consciousness 

That the Value, Moral Virtue, is the Same in all its 
Manifestations. The quahty of value is alivays the same 

— the dogmatism of these statements must be pardoned. 
I have tried to give reasons for them at length elsewhere^ 
— a value does not, that is to say, vary with variations in 
the medium m which it is mamfested 

To amplify this statement m its bearing upon ethics, 
I mean that it is the same moral virtue which is present 
as a common element m all the so-called “virtues’’, and 
it IS by reason of the presence of this common element 
that we value them What determines the particular form 
of the manifestation of the value which is moral virtue, 
whether, for example, in the ‘ virtue” of courage, or ot 
unselfishness, or of kindliness, is the nature and disposition 
of the person in whom the value is manifested, the circum- 
stances w'lth which he is confronted, and the training which 
he has received 

The Greeks distinguished four cardinal virtues, insight 
or wisdom, courage or resolution in face of danger, the 

1 In my Matter, Life and Value, Chapters VT-X, and in tay Philosophical 
Aspects of Modem Science, Chapters X and XI 
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restraint of the satisfactoon of impulse, and justice or 
regard for the claims of others But it was, they affirmed, 
the same Good that ivas manifested in all of these, the 
nature of its manifestation bemg dictated by the circum- 
stances, Thus the circumstance of 'w ar evolved a manifesta- 
tion of the Good in the foim of courage, the problem of 
the satisfaction of desire evoked its manifestation in the 
form of temperance or restraint, the claims made upon 
us by others in that of justice, while wisdom or insight 
into the nature of the circumstances which confront us 
IS called for in all the chances and changes of life But 
just as it IS the same whiteness which appears m snow 
and cream, so it is the same moral virtue which appears 
m all the ‘ virtues” And if we proceed to ask why a man 
has one virtue and not another, why one man, for example, 
is brave but cruel, and another kind but cowardly, the 
answer is because the medium m which the value, moral 
virtue, is manifested, namely, human character and disposi- 
tion, varies from indimdual to individual The factors 
which determine these variations between one human 
personality and another are heredity, environment, train- 
ing and, we may add, innate personal differences between 
man and man To invoke a simile, if a piece of cloth is 
placed in front of a light, the hght will shine through 
here more clearly, there less clearly, as the texture of 
the cloth varies from place to place, and the places 
of greatest and least intensity of illumination will be 
different from those in a broadly similar piece of cloth 
because of innate differences of texture between the tw'o 
pieces 

The Boundary between Ethics and Theology. It is, I 
tnink, clear that the line of argument which I have been 
iollowing admits, nay, moic, it demands an extension 
If, whenever I perceive common qualities, I deduce a 
universal which is manifested in the particulars that 
exhibit the qualities, postulating a universal whiteness to 
account for the common quality which is exlnbited by all 
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Vi-hite things, and a universal beauty to account for the 
common quality possessed by all beautiful things, am 1 
not required by the logic of the argument to postulate a 
universal value to account for the common qualitv 
possessed by all those things that are recognized as being 
■valuable in and for themselves, that is to sav, as being 
absolutely valuable^ I am not referring here merely to the 
common quality possessed bv all virtuous characters, 
since, for this, I have already postulated the cKistence ol 
an absolute value, ■which I have called moral virtue ; nor 
am I referring to the common quality possessed b^' all 
beautiful things, or by all bue propositions, for which I 
have postulated the existence of the absolute values 
beauty and truth What is now m question is the common 
quality possessed by moral virtue, by beauty and by truth, 
the quality, by reason of their possession of which I have 
been led to affiim that they are, indeed, absolute values, 
and what the line of argument I have been following 
demands is that I should now postulate a further umversal 
to account for the common quahty po3S«sed bv these three 
absolute values, moral virtue, beauty and truth, a universal 
which must be denoted by some such expression as “value 
as such”. What, then, is ‘value as such"? We cannot sav, 
since, save perhaps in rehgious experience, we know 
‘value as such” only through its mamfestations m moral 
virtue, beauty, truth and happiness Theolog^', hoivever, 
knows It as God, and speaks of truth, goodness and beauty 
as the attributes of God, or the forms in which God is 
manifested, or the aspects under which He is made known 
to man At this point we reach the boundary of ethics and 
enter the confines of religion, and beyond this point, there- 
fore, I cannot go. It is sufficient for my present purpose 
to draw attention to the need for some unifying universal 
value, which is the source of the common quahty possessed 
by the absolute values, as they are the source of the com- 
mon qualities whether of beauty, of truth, or of moral -virtue 
possessed by the particulars in which they are manifested, 
a need which has been acknowledged by all those who have 
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foilo-vvcd this line of thought. Socrates called this unifying 
value the Good; Plato, the Form of the Good Nor can it 
be doubted that, when Socrates announced that virtue 
is knowledge, knowledge, that is to say, of the Good, he 
meant by the term “the Good ’ not moral virtue, but that 
universal value, which is at once the source of, and the 
common element in, the particular, absolute values ti uth, 
moral virtue, beauty and happiness To avoid confusion, 
I propose to call the universal value, which is the source of 
the common quality exhibited by the other values, “first 
order value” Then beauty, moral virtue, truth and 
happiness, which I have hitherto called uldmates, will 
he ‘second order values and virtuous characters, the 
actions in which virtuous chaiacters find their habitual 
expression, beautiful pictures, true propositions and happy 
states of mind -will be ’ third order values.” 

Summary Statement of Theory of Value. It will be 
convenient to summarize the argument up to the point 
now reached. I am maintaining that the umverse is, or 
rathei that it contains — for 1 do not think that everything 
that IS, IS valuable or partakes of value— a unique and 
independent factor which I am calling first order value 
First order value which may be identical with what the 
theologians know as Deity, manifests itself in the form of 
second order values, moral virtue, tiuth, beauty and 
happiness The mmd of man, I am further suggesting, 
possesses an innate knowledge of these second ordei 
values and, accordingly, recognizes their manifestations 
as third order values in particular persons and things, 
and is moved to appreciate, to approve and to pursue 
what it recognizes At the present stage in the evolution 
of our species this capacity for recognition, approval and 
pursmt is interimttent and precarious; but there seems 
reason to thmk that it grows, albeit slowlv, as the evolu- 
tion of mankind proceeds. Indeed, it may not be too fanciful 
to suggest that the object of the evolutionary process is so 
to perfect and refine human consciousness that it becomes 
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capable of unerringly, instead of imperfectly, recognizing 
these values, and of continuously instead of, as at present, 
intermittently pursuing them. If I mav be permitted again 
to resort to metaphoi , the faltering and uncertain character 
of our moral and aesthetic experience may be likened to 
the perception of a place where there is light b> those 
whose eyes are as yet not fully open. Every now and then 
there shoot down from the place where the light is flashes 
and gleams which dazzle and bhnd their faltering vision, 
so that thev cannot tell what they have seen, or even be 
sure, if they have seen at all Sometimes their senses aie 
almost entirely sealed, so that they pass their lives unaw are 
of the shining of the light Nevertheless, the place w'here the 
light IS IS a real place, and it is by reference to their increasing 
abihty to catch the gleams, so that they may in tlie end 
become continuously aware of the hght, that their progres.s 
is to be measured 

The subject of this book is the theory of ethics and 
politics and not theory of value I cannoc, therefore, further 
elaborate the theory here outhned Two questions, how- 
ever, remain, about which something must be said Fust, 
since at the level of cvoluuon which we have at present 
leached, value Is, indeed, recogmzed, albeit intermitrently, 
and pursued, albeit faltermgly, why is its recognition 
intermittent and why is its pursuit faltering^ Why, in fact, 
to put the question in its ethical form, do we not always 
do what IS right and pursue what is good^ Secondly, 
there remains the question which has presented itself on 
a number of occasions m the course of earlier discussions, 
what, on the view here outhned, do W'e mean by right 
actions, and what is their relation to moral virtue^ 


(I) REASONS WHY THE GOOD IS 
NOT ALWAYS RECOGNIZED AND PURSUED 

The Influence of Tr aining and Environment m 
Promoting or Obscuring the Perception of the 
Good To the first question there are tw o answ ers The 
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first, an answer ni terms of social ethics, stresses the obvious 
influence of training and environment All human beings, 
I have suggested, possess a natuial tendency to approve 
of certain characters as moral and of certain forms of 
conduct as right; bur what characters they will approve 
of, what actions they wdi call right, depends very largely 
upon their emdronment and traimng As Plato insisted, 
the ordinary man does not malre his morals any more than 
he makes his politics or his religion for himself, he takes 
them ready made, as he takes his boots and his clotties, 
from the social shop. If he is born m Balham, he thinks 
ir wiong to have more than one wife, and looks upon 
Mahommedans as heretics, if in Baghdad, he considers 
it right to have four wives, provided he can afford their main- 
tenance and believes that Allah is God and Ivlahommed is 
His propher, if in contemporary Russia, that Capitalism is 
wicked, that there is no God and that Karl Marx is His 
prophet To this extent and m this sense morality is topo- 
grapliical, v;hat a man wall think light and good depending 
on the latitude and longitude of the house in which he 
happens to be born. 

Where there are so many conflicting opinions about right 
and good, they cannot, it is obvious, all be correct, some of 
them, at least, must be mistaken m the sense that they 
wail take to be good that which is not and ignore the good 
which IS These mistakes of msight are often due to faultv 
tiaining and to bad environment As Aristotle pointed 
out, It is impossible to be a really good man m a really 
bad State,^ if only because the content of one’s morality 
comes to one so largely from the community to which one 
belongs 

Nor is It only for mistakes of insight that social-environ- 
ment may be responsible As I have several times had 
occasion to point out, the ethical problem is a double one, 
not only may a man fail to see his duty, he may fail, 
ftnough weakness of will, to do the duty that he sees 
Now the will can, it is obvious, be strengAened by right 
^See Chapter IV, pp 91, 92 
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training and assisted by a good environment. Anstotle, 
It will be remembered^ distmguished virtues of charactei 
fiom virtues of intellect, and held that the former could be 
inculcated bv right training and fostered by a good environ- 
ment Experience bears out his view If a child is indulged 
liom its earliest year, permitted to gratify every whim and 
encouraged to shirk every difficulty, when it reaches 
maturity, it will be found deficient m powei-s of mil and of 
concent! ation Our species has evolved by means of 
struggle and endeavour Those who are exempt from the 
necessity for struggle, those who have no incentive to nia'ce 
endeavours, will fail to develop the specifically human 
quahties of will-power and resolution which struggle and 
endeavour have engendered Thus the failuie to do the 
right which we see, no less than the failure to see ivhat is 
light, may be m large part the result of faulty tiaming 
and bad envnonment 

But this answer, adequate so far as it goes, does not 
take us very far. It only pate the problem further back 
For if faulty insight and deficient wili power axe due to 
V/iong traimng and bad environment, we have still to ask, 
why IS traimng wrong and why is environment bad^ 
Foi, clearly, those who are responsible for the traimng 
and the cmdronracut, the educators and legislators and 
lu'ers, who determme the character, mould tire traditions 
and set the standards of a commumty, must, if the character 
is bad, the traditions misleading, and the standards low, be 
themselves open to censure They too must have failed to 
see the Good or to pursue the Good which they saw 
Thus the same pioblem presents itself in another form, 
w hy did they faiP 

That Evil IS Real and Objective We come here to 
the second answer to our first question, an answer which 
bases itself upon the presence m the umverse of evil. Evil 
has not hitherto been mentioned in these pages. The reason 
foi this omission is ihat evil occupies a compaxativelv small 

^ See Chapter IV, pp 105, 106 
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space 111 the works of writers upon etiiics Ethical wTiteis 
have tended to look askance at evil 3 they have even pro- 
duced treatises which have ignored it altogether. When 
they have treated evil, they have generally sought to explain 
it aw ay, representing it as something negative, the absence 
or deprivation of the good that there might be, or as 
something illusory, an appeal ance due to the limitations 
or defects of human vision 

Any such treatment seems to the present writer to falsiR 
the nature of our ethical experience. To me it seems cleai 
that evil is a fact as real, as definite and as recognizable 
as good The subject raises metaph-^-sical issues and can 
only here be treated m the most cursorv way. I propose, 
however, to offer a number of brief observations in suppoit 
of the view just expressed, that evil is a real and independ- 
ent factor in the universe. I shall also try to show wh\ 
the attempts to explain it away, or to analyse it in terms 
of something else which is not evil, must necessarily fail 

If I am right in holding that evil no less than good, 
disvaluc no less than value, is a real and independent 
factor in the umverse, and that the idea of it like the idea 
of good IS simple, indefinable and unanalysable, it will 
follow that any view which seeks to define evil in terms 
of anything else, as being, for example, the deprivation oi 
good, or as a necessary condition for the manifestation of 
good, or as pain, or as sin, must be rejected To say that evil is 
pain, or is a necessary condition for the manifestation of 
good will be, if I am right, to make an affirmation about 
the sort of things that are evil but not to define evil I 
will try as briefly as I can to defend this view. First, I w ill 
discuss its beanng upon the theistk hypothesis 

The Reality of Evil and the Theistic Hypothesis 
Owing to the difficulty of reconciling the reality of evil 
with the existence of a creaUve deity who is both beneficent 
and omnipotent, many writers try to show that evil is in 
some sense unreal, or is an illusion 

The main reason for this endeavour is, it is obvious, 
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the desire to pieserve the ethical virtue of the chai-actei 
of a deity who is conceived to be omnipotent and to have 
aeated the universe Even, howevei, if we admit that evil 
IS unreal or is an illusion, we do not achieve the desired 
lesult Foi, if evii is unreal, then error is real There is 
no doubt that n'e think that we suffer pain and that a,' 
tkmk that men do us el’ll. \\e think also that the pam 
which we suffer and the evd which is done to us are real 
Either this belief of ours is a mistake, or it is not. If it 
IS not, pam and evil are real If it is, then the error we 
make in thinking them to be real is a jeal error (if it were 
an unreal eiror, then we shotild not really be making a 
mistake in thinking pam and evil to be real, and pam and 
e\al would be real). Therefore, the character of the deitt 
IS such as to permit us to labour under a leal error w'hich 
if He chose, He could remove Nevertheless, He does not 
I emovc It but allows us to be deceived as to the real nature 
of pain and evil But an ommpotent being has not the 
need, a benevolent being has not the wash to deceive 

1 conclude, then, that, since the view of evil as being 
in some sense unreal does not have the desired consequence 
of vindicating the moral character of a creative deity who 
is conceived to be omnipotent, the main incentive foi 
holding It is removed 

That Evil Though Real is Indefinable. kSTat, then 
are the arguments fot the view that evil is. like good, a 
leal and independent principle, which Is also unanalysable 
and indefinable^ 

The best way to realize the unanalysable and indefin- 
able character of evil is to consider the attempts which 
have been made to define it in terms of some other char- 
acter or combination of characters. 

(i) Evil might, for example, be defined as what one ought 
to try to avoid This substitutes the indefinable ought’ 
for the indefinable “evil” But the notion of '‘evil is fai 
wider tba.n what we ought to try to avoid We can only 
try to avoid the things we know But theie is no reason tc 
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suppose that there aie not many evils of which human 
beings have and can have no knowledge Such evils would 
still be evils although human conduct could have no refer- 
ence to them. 

Ui) A subjective definition of good is, as we have seen, 

‘ ivhat IS desired”, on this view evil would be “what is not 
desired”. Such a definition makes evil purely subjectne, 
and, since A s suffering, which may not be desired b> 
A, may be desired by B, it will follow that the same thing 
will be both good and evil at the same tune There is no 
logical refutation of this view, but it is pertinent to point 
out that It destroys the possibility of ethics and transforms 
It into a branch of psychology. 

It IS thus exposed to the objections which belong to any' 
form of Subjectivism. 1 

{m) There is one geneial argument, which has already 
been used in another connection, by w'hich the view that 
evil IS definable in terms of something other than itself 
can be refuted If this argument is valid, it disposes of anv 
defimtion of evil in terms of pam or of sm, 01 of disobedi- 
ence to the will of God, these things may be evil, but they 
are not what evil vieans The argument is as follows If 
anyone affirms that evil is X, we consider the proposition 
and either assent or dissent In either case our assent or 
dissent is determined by considering what we know abou+ 
X and about evil, and, when we do so, we thmlc of them as 
two different things Let us contrast this with a case of true 
definition. If a peison says that a quadrilateral is a figure 
with four sides, we do not consider what w^e know about 
quadrilaterals and then agree or disagree We accept the 
defimtion at once, knowing that it gives us information not 
about quadnlateials, but merely about the way in which 
the isord quadrilateral is used. A true definition in fact 
always appkes to words, and is the sort of thing one finds 
in a dictionary But when we are told that evil is X, we 
reahze that w'hat is bemg communicated is not merely a 
dictionary definition but an important philosophical 
* For an account of tnese see Chapter XT, pp 384-389 
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genei al zation about he atttre of tl ._gs If.. ,e.e .n .ac^ 
the case that the meaning of evil and tlie meaning of X 
always applied to the same thingSj and that there was ro 
case of the one applying and not the other, then one would 
have hit upon an important truth, and it would be an 
impoitant tiuch just because we should already have a 
definite (though unanalysable) meanmg for the word ev il 
in our minds, which we coidd compare ivith the known 
meaning of X and recognize to be identical w’lth it In 
other words the proposition ‘’evil is X I'hetber right 
or wrong, is a sigmfican.t and not merely a verbal proposi- 
tion It iS not a siatement to the effect that two words aic 
being used in the same sense Hence though the proposition 
ma-y in fact be true, it does not give us the meamng of the 
word evil, and it does not do this for the reason that them 
IS no word X such that the meamng oi it is identical vrath 
that of the word evil 

It follows that statements like ‘evil is disobedience to 
the will of God”, or “evil is absence of good , are not 
dictionary defimtions like the defimtion of a quadrilateral, 
but are affirmations about the thmgs that are evil This, 
indeed, seems m any event probable fiom the number of 
diffei ent and incompatible definitions of evil that have in 
fact been suggested There have nevei been two incom- 
patible defimtions of the word ‘ quadrilateral' 

That Evil IS Not the Depnvation or Opposite of Good, 

( lo) A word may be added with regard to the particular 
definition of evil as “the absence of”, or ‘ the deprivation 
of”, or “the limitation of good,” a view which, for reasons 
already given, is often put forward on theological grounds 

On this view, whatever is, is good; starting from, tins 
assumption philosophers have endeavoured to prove that 
the world is all good Spinoza, for example, says “by 
icality and peifection I mean the same thing”. Now th’s 
\newy in so far as it asserts that evil consists not in the exist- 
ence of something which is bad, but only m the non-exist- 
ence of something which is good, equates the meamng of 
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the teiiTi e\^l with something else — X m this case is ' the 
absence or huntation of vihat is good ’ — . and falls undei 
the criticism stated in {m) above 

This particular view contains, hotvever, a latent implica 
tion which IS worth disentangling The implication i? 
that good and evil are opposites, and opposites of such a 
kind that the presence of the one means or is equivalent 
to the absence of the other This, at least, is thought to be 
true of the absence of good, although I do not know whethei 
some people would also be prepaied to maintain that good 
IS or IS equivalent to the absence of evil 

There seems to be no reason to suppose that good and 
evil are opposites of this kind In order that it may be seen 
that they are not, it is necessary to make a distinction 
betw'een types of opposites There are opposites such that 
the presence of the one invoKes the absence of the other 
The opposites “emptiness ’ and “luincss” are examples 
of this type; in proportion as a container is not full, in 
precisely that same proportion is it empty. The same may 
be said of the opposites “dryness ’ and “wetness” But 
there is another type of so-called opposites such that the 
absence of the one docs not entail the presence of the 
other Black and ivhitc aie usually regarded as opposites 
yet It 15 not time that, if a thing is not white, it must he 
black; it may be icd Nor is it even true that, in propor- 
tion as white is absent from it, black must be present in it 
Now it seems to me that the “oppositeness ’ which good 
and evil exemplify is of this latter type I can see no reason 
whatever foi holding either that a thing must be good or 
evil, or that, in proportion as good is absent from it, evil 
must be present m it. Many things and most actions seem 
to be ethically neutral It seems fantastic to assert of such 
an action as that of moving one finger of mv left hand 
an inch to the right of this paper upon which I am writing 
With mv right hand, that it is either good or bad But if it 
IS possible for good to be absent without evil being in any 
way involved by its absence, it follows that evil does not 
mean the absence or limitation of good 
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The above are some of the reasons which lead me to 
conclude that evil is a real factor m the univ erse I w'ould 
lui ther suggest that it is the presence of evil which in some 
unexplained w'ay accounts for our failure to pursue the Good 
^vhlch we see, or to perform the duty which we recognize 

(2j. THAT RIGHT ACTIONS ARE THOSE 
WHICH PRODUCE “BEST CONSEQUENCES” 

It remains to say something of the relation between 
moral virtue and right action. First, with regard to the 
meaning of the expression “right action"’, the utilitarians 
are, I think, correct in holding that this must be sought 
in the consequences of the action. A right action is, 
in fact, that one which of all those which it is open 
to the agent to do has the best possible consequences 
I have, however, suggested that the utilitarians were 
wrong in assessing “best consequences” solely in terms 
of quantity of pleasure If there is any truth in the theor\ 
of value outhned above, not pleasure only, put beauty, 
tiuth and moral virtue are all valuable in themselves 
‘ Best consequences ” will, therefore, be those that contain 
the greatest amount of, or are most conducive to, the 
promotion of happiness, beauty, truth and moral virtue 

While any consequences that include or promote the 
manifestation of any of the four values are good, I do not 
ivish to suggest that the “best consequences ’ are those 
that contain equal amounts of each of the values The 
extent to which the values should be mingled in the good 
life, is a question upon which it is rash to venture a dog- 
matic opinion It may be the case that, as the Greelcs 
thought, the best life is an all-round life in which all forms 
of value are in some degree embodied and blended. It 
may be that different men ought to pursue these values 
and embody them in their lives m different degrees, so 
that one man will realize what the Greeks w'ould have 
called his proper end in the creation and appreciation ol 
beauty, another in the search foi truth, another in the 
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achievement of raoiai viitue Plato and Aiistotie M-eie, I 
tinnkj wrong in suppoiang that there were at most tt\o 
kinds of good life to behvedbymcn The Chiistiandoctiine 
of vocation suggests that there may be several What i& 
essential — and the greatest debt that we owe to modem 
liberal and democratic thinking is that should have 
come to realize that it js essential 1 — is that each man 
should be permitted and enabled to choose for himself 
the kmd of good life best suited to him , permitted, that is 
to say, by his fellows, and enabled by his training and 
education So far as the present discussion is concerned^ 
I am disposed to haznid the new that, ivhile good conse- 
quences will be those wJiich contain 01 piomote some one 
or other of the four values, it is probable that the best hfe 
will contain or promote something of them all, I do not 
know how to support this view. Values are, as I have tried 
to show, intuitively perceived, and the proportions in 
winch they should, m an ideal hfe, be mrxed, may w’ell be 
the subject of another intuition 

Moore’s Intxutionism of Ends The conclusions jusi 
outlined are in many lespects sumlar to those reached 
by Professor G E Moore in Jus FnncipiO, Ethaa, from 
which, indeed, they are largely derived. Intuitions to ttie 
effect that certain actions are right 01 wrong arc, he holds 
foi the reasons given m a previous chapter,^ untrustv/orthv 
To this extent Professor Moore is a utilitarian, who demands 
Ciiat the worth of actions must be assessed by refcience to 
their consequences But the value of consequences can, ht 
points out, only be established by intuitions in regard to 
what is good, and he agrees tliat goods, or as I have called 
them, values may be of more than one kind altliough the 
word ‘ good” stands, he thmlis, for a unique conception 

The Nature of Happiness as a Value Between the foui 
values I have postulated, theie is one important difference 

Chapter XVIII, pp 741 and 750-752, for a development 
ot this view 

^ See Chapter VllI pp 295-3DT 
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Ttvo of them, truth and beauty, are independent both in 
themselves and in their manifestations of human conscious- 
ness The function of human consciousness m relation to 
these values is limited to recognition of the first and 
appreciation of the second- The other two values, however, 
happiness and moral virtue, do belong to human conscious- 
ness, aie, indeed, as many would say, states of human 
consciousness Of the mode of manifestauon of these o 
■values, which belong more particulaily to the sphere of 
ctnics, something more must be said. 

If the criticism of Hedonism contained in the preceding 
chapter^ is valid, happiness diffeis from the other values 
by reason of the fact that it cannot, or rather that it 
should not, be made tire object of direct pursuit Happiness, 

, I have suggested, is of the nature of a -product which 
enriches the consciousness of a healthy orgamsm whose 
energy is fully engaged in an activity appropriate to the 
orgamsm. What is meant bv ‘ an activity appiopnate to 
the orgamsm”, and what, if anv, is the geneiic charac- 
teristic of those states of consciousness which happiness 
enriches^ 

All states of consciousness are, I suggested in the last 
chapter,- directed upon something and derive their dis- 
tinctive qualities, including their feeling tone, from the 
nature of the object upon which thev are directed ® 
An appropriate acti'vity of consciousness is, then, one which 
13 keenly directed upon a worthy object, which absorbs 
its interest What is a wmrthv object? 

Amid the apparently embanassing variety of ans’uers 
ivitli which the great moiahsts of the past have presented 
us, there can be detected a certain underl'ving unammitv 
Happiness, I am maintainmg, is a sign of the worthy 
emplo'vment of our conscious faculties, conversely, bore- 
dom and apathy will be a sign of their unworthy employ- 

Sec Chapter XI, pp 400-406 

“ See Chapter XI pp 410-412 

® Foi an elaboration of this view which belongs, to theory of knowledge, 
sec Philoiofhcal Asp^ts af Modem Science. Chapters IV, V and VI 
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merit The question, How is boi cdom to be a\ oided, is one 
that has particuiarly intngued the moralists, and then 
answer has been, "By hard work ” Pointing out that work 
IS the only occupation which mankind has been able 
to tolerate except m veiy small doses, they have recom- 
mended unremitting effort as a recipe for the good life 
“A man is seldom so harmlessly occupied ’ said Dr John- 
son, ‘ as when he is making money 

Recipe for Happiness The answei is in accordance 
with Jlie teaching of evolutionary ethics It also embodies 
the conclusions of the by-product theory of pleasure ^ But, 
while providing for the absorption of the activity of con- 
sciousness — for, when we work hard, our consciousness 13 
intensely engaged — it offers no suggestions as to the nature 
of the object upon which the activity of consciousness 
may be most fruitfully directed, and surelv, it may be said, 
some objects of conscious activity are better than others 
What objects^ Spinoza comes nearest to the answer which 
I am suggesting in this chapter, when he tells us that 
‘ happiness or unhappiness depends on the quality of the 
objects which ive love Love towaids a thing eternal and 
infinite fills the mind wholly with joy and is unmingled 
with any sadness." The word ‘ love” in this quotation 
IS, I think, important We are never bored or unhappy 
w hen we are planning or endeavouring for someone whom 
we love, or for a cause for which we care. To love one s 
work is also a sme basis for happiness. Spinoza, however, 
specifies more particularly things '“infinite and eternal ’ 
Now' these, in the terms of the foregoing theory of value, 
will be the absolute values, truth, goodness and beauty 
From this point of view, it is highly significant that nobody 
IS unhappy when he is try mg to make something that is 
beautiful, or is engaged m the research that is inspired 
only by the wish to find out what is true. This is 
perhaps what Goethe meant when he said "He who has 
science and art has also religion " Such pleasures are, sa'^ s 
See Chapter XI, pp 402-406 
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Spinoza, “unmmgled \\ith any sadness ’ They are also 
the pleasures which Plato described as pure ^ 

We can, then, gi\e a further meaning to the statement 
happiness is the by-product of an appropriate activity of 
consciousness, and add that happiness is something which 
gi aces and completes activities of consciousness, ^vhich are 
engaged m the pursuit or realization of some one of the 
other three values. Thus the enjoyment of the value which 
is happiness is a sign of the presence, or perhaps I should 
say, of the quest of one of the othei three values. This 
conclusion may be put formally by statmg that happiness 
should be regarded not as a substantive, but as an adjec- 
tive For happiness, as I tried to show in the last chapter- is 
not, strictly speaking, a state of consciousness at all Ii 
is an adjective of quality of states of consciousness as tone 
is a quahty of a sound, or colour of an object Some states 
of consciousness possess a pleasant hedomc tone, others an 
unpleasant one The qualitv of the hedonic tone of a state 
of consciousness will be largely determined by the natuie 
of the object upon which it is directed States of conscious- 
ness which are directed upon truth or beauty, or which 
achieve moral virtue, will have a plea'^ant hedomc tone, 
so, also, will those that result from the satisfaction ol 
our impulses The paradox of happiness is thus a double 
one, first, though it is itself a value, it eludes direct 
pursuit and ocems as a by-product of states of consciousness 
which are directed upon objects other than happiness 
Secondly, no state of consciousness which does not contain 
some happiness, or ivhich is not, as I should prefer to put 
it, pleasurably hedomcally toned, can have value 


Twofold Relation Between Moral Virtue and Right 
Actions. The value, moral virtue gives rise to certain 
complications The first introduces a question at w'hich we 
have already glanced, the relation between moral virtue 
and right action. Some writers on ethics have demed that 
there is any such relation For example, in hia book, The 
1 See Chapter XI, pp 407-409 “ See Chapter XI, pp 410-413 
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Right and the Good, Dr Ross afEmis that ' moial goodness 
IS quite distinct from and independent of rightness his 
point being tnat the value, which I am calling moial virtue, 
and what the utilitarians call a right action are two different 
kinds of ethical fact between which there need be no con- 
nection. It IS difficult to accept this view Although I 
am maintaining that moral virtue is a form of value, and 
that, as such, it is m the last lesort unanalysable, the con- 
ception of moral virtue includes, 11 is obvious, a willingness 
to do one s duty And to do one s duty is to do w hat one 
conceives to be right As Professor Moore, to whose views 
I have already reftiTed, puts it in his Prmnpia Ethca, “a 
vntue is a habitual disposition to perform actions which 
are duties or which would be duties, if a volition were 
sufficient on the part of most men to ensuie their perform- 
ance” In other words, moial virtue is a disposition to 
perform those actions Vv’hich arc deemed to be right, and 
which It falls within the competence of most men to 
perform, 

If this is agieed to, the following complication arises 
a right action I have defined as one wnich produces the 
best consequences on the whole, the best consequences are 
those uffiicn contain or promote the greatest quantity of 
those things which are valuable in themselves, namely', 
beauty, truth, happiness and moral virtue The actions 
iffiich a morally virtuous man conceives to be right, and 
endeavours, accordingly, to perform, will sometimes, 
although not always, coincide with those which actually 
are right in the sense just defined We reach, tJaen, the 
position that the morally virtuous man will wish to act 
in such a wav as to promote, among other things, an 
increase of moral virtue. This result has a circular appeal - 
anace, but the circle is not, I think, vicious There is no 
paradox m conceiving of the good man as one who wishes 
to increase the amount of goodness in the world, and it is 
a commonplace that he does in fact increase it That the 
way to make people trustworthy is to trust tuem, lovable to 
love them, conscientious to rely upon them — all the great 
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iioialists and religious teachers have agreed. Thus moial 
virtue is not only valuable in itself, but possesses also an 
instiumenial value m the sense that it tends by its v’-ery 
nature to piomote a general increase in the manifesta- 
tion of values in the w'oild, aud to promote, theiefore, an 
increase in the manifestatiotL of the particular \alue ^vhlch 
IS moral virtue 

Moial virtue is, I think, the only value which has this 
instrumcntai characteristic Beautv does not itself inciease 
or create beauty, nor does truth increase truth; happiness 
in oneself does no doubt conduce to happmess in otheis, 
hut the fact tnat it does so seems to be accidental and not, 
as m the case of moial virtue, an. expiession of the natuie 
of the value 

The Distinction between Right Action and What is 
Thought to Be Right Action The relauoa between 
moral virtue and right act.oa raises, however, a rurther 
complication, and one which gives rise to some of the 
most difficult problems of ethics The morally virtuous 
man, we have agreed, wall trv to the best of his abilitv 
to do his duty; he vill trv, that is to sav. to do ’vvhat 
he believes to be right But what he believes to be 
right may differ from what is in fact right, and it 
may be the fact of tins difference -which has led such 
-writeis as Dr Ross to conclude that there is no necessary 
conneclion belween moral virtue and right action The 
compheation arising from the difference must now' be 
examined 

The morally virtuous man is actuated by a certain sort 
of motive. Now motives, as I have tried to show^, cannot 
be divorced from the consequences which the actions 
prompted by the motive are intended to produce. It 
may, howeter, be the case (i) that the consequences 
which do m fact follow'' from the morally virtuous man’s 
actions mav, owing to his faulty judgment, be habitually 
different from those wffiich he intends, and [ 2 ) that, though 
See CKaptei VIII, pp =83-293 
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the consequeuceb which he intends may m tact follotv, 
they may be other than the best consequences, in the 
sense m which I have defined the word “best”, owing to 
his mistakes m valuation In the first case, the morallv 
\irtuous man, the man who wants to do his duty, will w^ant 
to produce the best possible consequences by bis actions, 
but will make mistakes about how to produce them, his 
error in fact will be one of calculation In the second, he 
Will not make mistakes about how to produce what he 
wants to produce, bur he will make mistakes about what 
he ought to produce , his error will, that is to say, be one of 
valuation. The fiist case is the man of good intentions who 
lacks foresight, tlie second, that of the man of good inten- 
tions who lacks insight 

That Moral Virtue includes the Duty of Improving 
the Practical Judgment With the first case I haie 
already dealt "■ It is a man’s duty, I have suggested, to 
take such steps as are possible to find out what the effects 
of his actions aie likely to be. Patience and caie, foi 
example, are required in the collection of adequate data 
and good judgment for the making of accurate estimates 
on the basis of the data. The duty of good judgment 
requires us to include m the concept of moral virtue an 
intellectual factor The question arises whethei, in respect 
of the possession or lack of this intellectual factor, a man js 
free The answer involves questions already discussed in 
the chapter on free will A good native intelligence, like 
a good eye at games or a good sense of perspective, cei- 
tainly seems at first sight to form part of our natuial 
endowment, but so, it may be said, does a strong will, 
passions that are easily controllable, and an indifference 
to the cruder temptations. Is it ever the case, I asked in 
Chapter VII, that a man can escape complete determina- 
tion by his native endowment^ Can he ever talce moral 
credit for the strength of his controlling will, or incui 
moral blame for the strength of his uncontrolled passion^ 

^ See Chapter IX, pp 316-320 
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I concluded’- that such, an escape fiom complete detemuna- 
tion \\’as possible, provided that tve -were prepared to agree 
that there was an element of reason in billing, and that 
impulse and desue are not the sole springs of our actions 
If reason includes a conative eiementj so that it is bv 
virtue of our reason that we are free to will to act rightly 
in spite of the solicitations of passion and impulse, then it 
IS also by virtue oi oui reason that we are free to vtU to 
reason better If, la other woids. we are free to do our dut} , 
\\t are free also to use our reasons to find out what our 
duty is And just as the will may be strengthened b\ 
process of ficely willing, so the leason may be strengthened 
by process of freely reasoning, so that a man can improve 
his power of judgment no less than his strength of willing 
To put the point more concretely, I may throughout my 
life use a good native intelligence m the invesugation of 
purely abstract subjects and refuse to apply it to the prob- 
lems of conduct, in which case I shall have given myself 
no practice in accurately judging the results of my actions 
I may even dehberately abstain from acquiring the 
necessary practice. And the point which I am making is, 
first, that It IS my duty to apply my reason, to the problems 
of conduct and, secondly, that I am free to will to do 
my duty in this respect as m otheis, provided that it is 
admitted that the will contains, a rational element. 

Su mma ry The foregoing argument is complex and 
a summary of its conclusions may be useful The second 
of what 1 have elsewhere called the too main problems 
of ethics, the problem of finding out what our duty is, 
turns out on analvsis to be the problem of correctly estimat- 
ing the probable consequences of our actions This is a 
problem of rational calculation The full conception of 
moral virtue entails, then, a certam clement of accurate 
reasoning as well as the more obvious elements of strength oi 
will and virtuous motive , and it entails an element of accurate 
reasoning because we require to know what our duty is, 
’■See Chapter VH, pp 267-371. 
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as well as to will the duty that we know Fuithermoie, in 
regard to this requirement of discernment, no less than m 
regal d to the requirement of willing, we are free, we are 
free, that is to sav, wthin the conditions laid down in 
Chapter VII, to improve and perfect our natural endow- 
ment m the matter of inteihgence no less than in that ot 
will 

That Moral Valuations are Relative to Social Need, 
Circumstance and Status. The second case, that of the 
man with good intentions w'ho lacks insight has, it is 
obvious, important social implications A man, I have 
suggested, may want to do what is right, he may also 
possess good judgment and foim an accurate estimate of 
the consequences of his actions Y et the consequences he 
desires, intends to produce and does in fact produce, ma} 
not be such as are valuable In other words, the actions 
which he thinks right may not be those which, according 
to the definition of rightness already given, arc m fact right 
Now* It has been conceded to the subjectivists that what 
a man thinks right and what a man thinks valuable wall 
depend very largely upon the standards of the commumtv 
m which he happens to live Most men, as the objective 
intuitiomsts point out, possess intuitions in regard to 
what is right and wrong which owe nothing to reflection, 
moral principles or estimates of consequences As a conse- 
quence, they have in all ages j’udged certain things to be 
right, ceitain things to be wrong, without being able 
to give reasons for their judgments Now what the} 
judge right, what wrong, is almost always determined 
by the moral code of the commumty to which they happen 
to belong On those occasions on which the plain man 
does consciously talie consequences into account and seeks to 
justify his judgment of the rightness or wrongness of an 
action by appealing to them, his valuation of consequences 
will be no less dependent upon a moral standard which 
has been formed for him by his environment and not by 
him as a result of independent reflection. 
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Much has been said, in pievious pages wth regard to 
the variations m the deliverances of the moral sense m 
different communities The conclusion was reached that 
these variations were not purdv arbitiary, but stood in 
a specific relation to the needs of ihe society to which the 
individual happened to belong ^ And not only to the needs 
and circumstances of his sociery but also to those of his class 
within society. Thus the moral valuations of a slave will 
be different from those of a free man, and qualities of 
independence and leadership, which are valued in a 
member of the English pubhc-school class, vnll tend to 
be condemned as upstart impudence and unprincipied 
ambition when they appear in the Communist woiker, 
who devotes his eneigies and his talents to leading and 
oigamziug his fellows Now, the needs of classes in a societv 
\aiy Hence, a certain course of action by a member of 
class Xj which will seem right to anothei membei of that 
class, viU seem vTong to a member of class Y, but would 
have seemed right to him, if it had been taken by anothei 
member of class Y In a\vord, moral valuations are lelauve 
to social need, circumstance and status. 

In most societies that have existed there has been a 
marked divergence between the conduct that men called 
light, and tvliich a morally rirtuous roan felt it, therefore 
to be his duty to do, and that which was in fact right. In 
other words, the conduct which a morally virtuous man has 
lelt It to be lus duty to do has often, has, m fact, usually, 
produced consequences which contained a smaller amount 
of absolute value than ■would have been, contained m ttie 
consequences of other actions which it -was open to the 
agent to do, but which he did not consider to be his duty 

How IS die Divergence between what is Thought Right 
and What is Right to be Adjusted? How is this divergence 
to be adjusted^ How, m other words — for this and nothing 
eke IS involved — is a man to be induced to ■wish to do 
■what IS really right and to desne and to pursue what is 
I See Chapter VIII, pp 301-303 
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really valuable^ The question is the most fundamental 
question of ethics, and no satisfactory answer to it exists 
Let us survey the materials that have been collected for 
an answer. 

I have suggested that value has the power of attracting 
man’s consciousness and evoking the desire to pursue it 
I have argued, m fact, with Socrates that all men naturally 
desire the Good, but I have admitted that they aie also 
free, and that the powei of good over them is far from 
amounting to compulsion I have suggested also that evil 
IS a real and positive factor m the universe, which clouds 
men’s judgments, so that they mistake for good what is 
not, and weakens their wdi, so that they do not yish to 
do the good that they see 

The thinkers of the Middle Ages, the moralists of the 
nineteenth centuiy. pictured the soul of man as a battle- 
ground on which the foices of good and evil struggled foi 
victory Their conception seems to me to have been on the 
whole the correct one. It symbolizes the view that I hav e 
been trying to put forward, that value exists and that on 
the whole we wish to pursue it, but that some factor in the 
universe, which is also in ourselves, prevents us, or lather 
can prevent us, if we let it Whether we shall let it prevent 
us 01 not, depends m the last resort upon ourselves In 
this sense and to this extent we are free Yet though in 
theory and in the last resort our choice of action is free, 
it IS to a V ery large extent determined by our environment 

The question of environment brings me back to the 
relation of a man’s individual morals to those of his com- 
munity, and at this pomt I come to the borderline between 
ethics and political theory. In the light of the preceding 
survey three conclusions may be suggested. 

Formula for Progress m a Society. First, it is extremely 
difficult to be a good man m a bad community Since the 
^brm of our moral judgments is detei mined by our environ- 
ment, a member of a bad community wnll hold actions 
to be right which aie not right, and judge consequences 
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io be -valuable v\hich are not valuable Admittedly, ne 
may be morally virtuous to the extent that he ma-;. ti\ 
to do the good that he sees, but, if his community is bad, 
he will lack that faculty of right \aIuation which enables 
him justly to appraise the value of the consequences of 
his actions Moreover, actions -vvMch he might ha\e 
expected to turn out -well will turn out ill, because of ihe 
pel verting effect of the environment m which thev aie 
performed Secondly, communities change and, it may be, 
progress, and the moral insight of the individuals who 
compose them changes and progresses as the commumt\ 
changes Such changes are almost alv'ays m the first 
instance due to the original genius of some one or mote 
individuals whose insight into the nature of value is keenei 
than that of the rest of the commumty, ^ and who persist- 
ently advocate changes in the law and custom of the 
commumty which -vviil lead to a greater embodiment of 
\ralue in men’s lives, and a clearer perception of it bt 
men’s consciousnesses In due course the commumtv as 
a whole moves, or may move up to the level of the insight 
of Its moral pioneers, laws and custom are changed, and 
a gam in morahty is thereby achieved. Thus the morals of 
the Old Testament become the morals of the New, the 
Christian condemnation of slavery is accepted among 
civilized peoples, -with the lesult that slavery is 
abolished, while, prior to the war of 1914-1918, there was 
an increasing realization that indmdu^s should be treated 
as ends and not merely as means But the process wherebv 
the moral insight of a community advances is not a 
necessary one, and it may be interrupted or reversed 
Thirdly, an ideal commumty ma> be defined as one in 
which everybody wishes to do what he thinks right, and 
everybody thinks right what is in fact right; it is, in othei 
words, a community in which the actions which people 
think right and habitually try to do are those which 
produce the best consequences, namely, those -which 
contain and embody the greatest amounts of the values 
^ Sec Chapter VIII, pp 308-310 
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beauty, tiuth, moial vutuc and happiness In so fai as 
the members of one community approximate more closely 
to this ideal m their desires, willmgs and valuations than 
those of another, that commumty is the better of the two 
Our suivey of ethics thus enables us to suggest a formula 
for political progress, according to which the best com- 
munities are those whose citizens habitually judge and 
act m such a ivay as to bring about an increase in the 
manifestation of absolute values m the community I 
now turn to the political questions which will occupy us 
m Part III 


Books 

The vieivs expressed in this chapLci ace to a large extent the 
author’s Works from which some of the conclusions 1 cached 
m the Chapter have been denied aie 
PL'Ito The Meno, The Republic 
Moore, G E Pnncipia Ethica 
DtCKiNSOx, G Lowes The Meaning of Good 
Russell, Bertraed Philosophical Essays, especially the essay 
entitled The Elements of Ethics 

HarlmAiNR, N. Ethics, especially Volume III, contains a full 
and comprehensive statement of a theoiy of value more 
particularlv in. its application to Ethics 
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Chapter XIII: THEORIES OF 
THE ORIGIN AND NATURE OF 
SOCIETY 


Introductory Note. Tn Part III I propose to con- 
sider theories of the nature of the State and of the relation 
between the State and the individual Some of these 
theories are concerned with the question of fact, others 
with the question ‘‘ought”. Theories of the first class ask, 
“What is the nature of pohtical organizations”? Theories 
of the second, “What ought it to 

It is possible and also desirable to treat logic and meta- 
physics without reference to time and circumstance 
The laws of logic, to take an extreme case, are not affected 
by the circumstances of the period and place in w'hich the\ 
are apprehended and discussed In the case of ethics the 
divorce between theory and circumstance is not so marked, 
and m my treatment of ethical theories in Part II, I 
have found it necessary on occasion to introduce a refer- 
ence to the historical conditions in which the theories 
were put forward. Many would hold that these references 
should have been more frequent than I have made them. 

When, however, we come to theories of pohtics, it is 
no longer possible to maintain a separation between theorv 
and circumstance Topical considerations insist on intrud- 
ing themsehes, for the reason that topical considerations 
both set the questions with which political theorists con- 
cern themselves, and suggest the lines of the answers 
Hence views such as, for ex-ample, that which Hoblses 
expresses on the impossibility of revolt^, which strike us as 
being both illogical and fantastic, become at least com- 
prehensible when they are seen in their histoncal setting. 
This IS a book of philosophy and not of history; it is 
1 See below pp. 474, 475. 
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concerned w^th the exposition of ideas, not noth the 
circumstances in lAhich the ideas were put forward I shall, 
therefore, 1 educe my references to tune and place to the 
barest necessary minimum. It is, however, well to warn the 
reader at the outset that none of the theories which figure in 
the ensuing Part can be seriously regarded as making claims 
to absolute truth, or as being universally applicable at all 
times and places and in all circumstances In this 1 aspect they 
differ fiom logical and metaphysical theories and also, to 
some extent, fiom the ethical theories considered in Part 11 

The Social Contract Theory. In the Introduction to 
Parts II and III, I sought to show how the influence 
of Ghristiamty had led to a separation between the 
studies of echics and pohtics If man in his true nature 
is an immortal soul, he is not m his true nature a paitici- 
pating citizen , if his real purpose is to attain salvation m 
the next world, it is not to achieve the millenium in this 
one. Man’s membership of society being omitted from the 
account, when the true nature of man is being discussed, 
society tends to be explained as an artificial growth 
springing from a set of particulai circumstances. What are 
the circumstances, and how did they come to generate 
society? The answer to these questions is to be found in a 
theory which obtamed wade currency in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. This is known as the Social 
Contract tlieorv' Advanced by a number of different 
thinkers, it was used to support a number of different con- 
‘ elusions Hobbes (1588-1679) invoked it in support of 
absolute monarchy Locke (1632-1704), of representative 
democracy; Rousseau (1712-1778). of extreme democracy > 
Of these vanous forms of the Social Contract Theory and 
of the conceptions of society m which they issued, some 
account must now be given 

Hobbes on the Soaal Contract I have already^ 
described in outlme Hobbes’s egoistic psychology, a 
1 See Chapter X, pp. 352-355 
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psychology ivhich presupposes that self-mterest is the only 
motive for conduct. I have also indicated the bearing of 
this psy-chology upon ethical theory, good, on Hobbes s 
\TCw, becomes that which a man happens to desire, while 
virtue is success in maintaimng and assertmg the self I 
mentioned also Spinoza s agreement with this egoistic 
psychology, and his distiactive view that all oiganisms 
strive to intensify their existence and to enhance the full- 
ness of their being, irrespective of the washes or feelings 
of otheis Finally, I indicated the support which a ptirelv 
egoistic theory of ethics derives from the doctrine of 
e\ olution, which postulates the struggle for survival as the 
fundamental law of man’s bemg Psychological and ethical 
theoiies of this type will, it is obvious, have important 
political imphcations, and Hobbes’s political theory shows 
us, perhaps more clearly than any other, what these 
implications are 

A being guided only by self-mterest will naturally prey 
upon his fellows in pursmt of hxs natural satisfactions 
Hobbes, therefore, depicts the imrial condition of man 
as that of a creature living m a siate of nature conceived 
broadly on the lines laid down by Glaucon m the Republic ^ 
In the state of nature men w'ere, Hobbes holds, in constant 
conflict Each man's hand v\as against his fellow’s, and, 
since men are by nature equal, no man was weak enough 
not to be an object of fear to his neighbours, or strong 
enough to be immune from the fear which his neighbours 
inspu'ed In a state of nature so conceived, there was no 
pioperty, law, justice or right, and the life of mon, in 
Hobbes’s classic phrase, was solitary, _poor, nasty, brutish 
and short’ To put an end to such an intolerable srate 
of affairs, men formed society Society was thus found 
to be necessary because of man’s naturally egoistic and 
amoral disposiiion, and its purpose was to give him 
security. 

Hobbes also cites a further factor which plays its part 
in the establishment of society, a factor which derives 
^ Chapter I, pp 20—22 
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from his sohpsistic theory of knowledge.^ Completely en- 
closed within the circle of his own states of mind, man 
IS lonely and his loneliness drives him to congregate with 
his fellows m order that the possibilities of communication, 
which a common language affords, may provide him with 
a means of escape from himself But man being what he 
IS, a mere agreement to live peaceably together m society 
IS ij.ot sufficient, since any man would break the agree- 
ment when he saw' a chance of doing so to his own 
advantage There must, then, be ‘'a common power to keep 
them m awe and to direct their actions to the common 
benefit” This ‘common power ’ is brought into being 
as the result of a compact by the terms of which every 
member of the community gives up his natural rights and 
powers to a man, or to a body of men, m whom the united 
power of all is henceforth vested. Each man, that is to 
say, gives up his own right of self-government on condition 
that every other man does the same. The repository of all 
these individual powers is conceived of as a new individual 
person endowed with supreme power “He that cairieth 
this person, ' writes Hobbes, “is called sovereign and hath 
sovereign powers, and everyone besides, his subject '* 

Consequences of Hobbes’s Doctrine.* Theory of Sover- 
eignty. Since men came into society in order to obtain 
security, and since the maintenance of the common power 
of the sovereign over them all is the condition of their 
security, the power of the sovereign may not be chal- 
lenged or modified. Revolt m a society is, therefore, to 
be regarded as impossible, not so much on pracPcal, as 
on psychological grounds For, so long as the sovereign is 
absolutely supreme, he is fulfilhng the purpose which led 
men to vest their individual powers in him, the purpose, 
namely, of giving them security Since our decisions are 
determined for us and not by us, and since the desire foi 
security is a law- of our being, we cannot, Hobbes main- 
tained, dK,ire to do anything which will infringe the condi- 
Sec Chapter X, p 353, for a reference to this 
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Elon under whicli alone security can be guaranteed- We 
cannot, therefore, desire to revolt against the sovereign, oi 
even to weaken his power. There is, then, no right, there 
IS even, Hobbes seems to say, no possibility of disobedience 
For, on.ee again, men appoint a ruler thar they may have 
security, in order that he may give them security, his 
authority must be unquestioned and to question it is to 
negate the object with ivhich society was constituted and 
a ruler appointed. 

To put the point m another way, the sovereign s nght 
to rule derives from his ability to fulfil the conditions and to 
realize the purposes which led men to vest their powers 
in him. His right, in fact, resides m his might, and his might 
IS the measure of his right Thus the sovereign possesses 
what Hobbes, if he were to make use of ethical conceptions, 
might call a moral right to rule his subjects m so far as, 
and only in so far as, he has power to rule them 

So long as his ability to give security persists, the sovereign 
is supreme; his subjects cannot modify his powers, or depose 
him and substitute another sovereign — for that would be 
a breach of the covenant upon which they hat e entered — 
nor can they dissent from his decisions, nor refuse to obet 
his edicts— for that would be to put themselves outside the 
commumty and the reign of law which the commuran 
establishes, and back into the state of nature, in ivhich 
anybody -would have the nght to destroy them On the 
other hand, the ruler cannot himself forfeit or abuse his 
powers, since he himself is outside the covenant which 
brought bun into being and there is, therefore, no covenant 
for him to break 

Since the community exists m and through the powei 
which has been vested in the sovereign, the sovereign is 
both its representative and its agent Ali the acts which the 
commumty does, or which any member of the commumtv 
does, arq his acts, and mce versa “A commonwealth,''’ writes 
Hobb^, ‘‘is said to be instituted when a multitude of men 
do agiee, and covenant, every one with every one, tliat to what- 
soever man, or assembly of men, shall be given by the major 
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pan, the right to piesent the person of them all, that is to 
say, to be their i epresentahve , everyone, as well he that 
voted for it, as he that voted against tt, shall authonze all the 
actions and judgments of that man, or assembly of men, 
in the same manner as il they were his own.” 

It follows that all the acts of the soveieign are such as 
members of the community must approve of and consent 
to Even if he puts a member of the community to death 
he IS, accoidmg to Hobbes, expressing and cairying out 
that member’s own will to be put to death For example, 
Hobbes writes, ‘‘If he that attempteth to depose his 
sovereign be killed, or pumshed bv him for such attempc, 
he is author of his ow n pumshment, as being by the institu- 
tion, author of all his sovereign shall do.” Since by virtue 
of the contract which results in the formation of societv 
and the conferment upon the sovereign of absolute powers, 
the sotereign s acts are authorized beforehand, he cannot 
act unjustly or illegally He is. therefore, above the law, 
irresponsible and unpunishable. 

Powers and Functions of the Sovereign. The sove- 
reign being the community’s agent has supreme power m 
the matter of war and peace tie is the sole judge ol the 
measures necessary for the community’s defence, the sole 
arbiter of rewards and punishments, the sole appointer of 
ministers and judges He also is alone responsible for 
determimng what opinions shall be taught m the com- 
mumtVj how its members shall be educated, and by what 
laws Its people shall be governed The sovereign may 
delegate some or all of these tights, but he cannot dis- 
possess himself of them without breaking the covenant 
upon which society rests, and this, as we have seen, is 
the one thing which he cannot do For it is the law of 
nature that “men keep their covenants made ’ and the 
covenant is, therefore, eternal on both sides Hobbes 
does not actually assert that the sovereign v^hose powers 
are so defined shall be one man, yet he is anxious to show 
that, so far at least as England is concerned, the king 
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alone is sovereign. His book, the Leinathan, was widely 
acclaimed in support of the Stuart doctrine of the Dhine 
Right of Kings, which it was deliberately wTitten to 
sustain 

Although, however, Hobbes is caiefiil to show that the 
sovereign power cannot be divided, there is nothing in 
his doctrine to preclude it jSrom being vested in a number 
of persons, or even in a sovereign body. This possibuitv 
he does not, however, explore and his theory is usualiv 
regarded as a defence of absolute, autocratic governmerit 
vested in a single person 

Hobbes’s Theory of Sovereignty and Natural La’Cv. 
The foregoing theories cannot but seem to the modern 
reader fantastic Pushing logic to its extieme, they appeal 
to reach conclusions which no contemporary' mind could 
possibly accept A brief reference to historical circum- 
stances mav serve to explain how to Hobbes s generation 
they could at least appear plausible, for HoObes s theory 
of the absoluteness of the sovereign was the product of 
circumstances and the child of a particular historical 
situation Let us for the moment consider it within the 
context of the conditions from wiuch it took its rise 
The form of the Social Conti act theory which was current 
in the early seventeenth centurv repiesentcd it as a contract 
between the people, on the one hand, and the king on 
Uie other. This currently accepted view of the contract 
was associated with the theory of natural law The theory 
of natural law asserted thai all men, high and loiv, kmg 
and people alike, were subject to natural larv, which was 
also divine law In England natural law was identified 
with the Common Law of the land It was natural 
law that provided the necessary moral basis for the 
contract which resulted in the formation of society Once this 
contract had been made, the king was obliged to abide 
by it no less than the people, if the kmg violated it, the 
people had a right to rebel. This theory of the contract 
underlay the constitutional theory of monarchv which 
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i\'as challenged by the Stuart doctrine of the Divine Right 
of Kings 

Hobbes dissented fiom this theoiy on the ground that 
there must be a sovereign in society, that sovereignty implies 
being above the law, and that, so long as the king is 
legarded as being subject to the law of nature and as 
being himself, therefore, bound by a contract formed on 
tlie basis of the law of nature, the king could not be 
sovereign In other words, so long as the theory of natural 
la\i binding on king and people alike is accepted, there 
can be no leal sovereignty in the State The Stuarts 
sought to overcome this difficulty by the theory of the 
Divine Right of Kings , but Hobbes was a secularist, and was 
concerned to find lus justification for absolute sovereignty 
in this world and not the next This he does by introducing 
modifications into the existing theory of the Social Con- 
tract Dispensing with the idea of natural law and ot 
natural justice, he implies that law and justice arise only 
m tlie State They are not the presupposition of the con- 
tract; they are its consequences This being so, no contract 
between king and people is possible, since there is no 
external standard by reference to which to deterinme 
when the contract is being kept, and when it is being 
violated Consequently the contract, as Hobbes conceives 
It, IS one ivhich is made between the various individuals 
who compose society, and not between individuals and 
king The king, then, is outside the contract; the king, 
therefore, is sovereign, and, as sovereign, he is outside 
and above the law which he creates and enforces It is 
on these lines that Hobbes is led to endows the sovereign 
wiih the absolute pow’-ers which appeal to us excessive 
and unjustified. 

Critiasm of Hobbes 

(i) On Hobbes’s Premises the Contract 

COULD NOT HAVE BEEN FORMED The CntlClSmS 
to which Hobbes’s poktical philosophy is exposed are 
in part those i\hich apply to any form of Social 
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Contiact theory These ciiticisms have already been indi- 
cated m Chapter I in connection with the similar 
vaen advanced by Glaucon and Adeimantus in the second 
book of Plato’s Republic Briefly, there is no evidence for a 
pre-social condition of man and Hobbes’s state of nature 
IS, therefore, a fiction. Hobbes might perhaps be prepaied 
to admit this, ivhile at the same time maintaining that 
the admission did not invahdate his theory, foi 'the opera- 
tion of some form of implied Contract is , he might sa\ , 
"a logical presupposition of the maintenance of any societ\ 
formed by beings who acknowledge no motive save that 
of self-interest, and this is all that I ever meant to assert' 
'Whether people are in fact purely scU-interested is a 
quesPon for ethics, and in the criticisms of Psychological 
Hedomsm and of Subjectivism contained in Chapters XI 
and XII, I have ventured to suggest doubts as to whethei 
a tlieorv of universal Egoism is logically maintainable 
Here It IS sufficient to pomt out that, (If people do in iact 
acknowledge no motive except that of self-mterest, — and 
Hobbes is at once the most extreme and the most consistenr 
of all those who hold this view, — then it is impossible to 
account for that degree of co-opciation and trust which 
are required for the formation of the Contract^ Men come 
together, Hobbes says in effect, in order to form society 
But the coming together entails a w lUingness to co-operate 
on the part of those who come, and a willingness to 
co-operate implies a social sentiment in the form of a 
recogmtion of the need for rules, and a social disposition 
which is prepared to observe them. These cannot, therefore, 
be as Hobbra maintained, exclusively the product of a 
contract to form society, they must in some degree havq 
pre-existed such a contract. Man, in other woids, as Plato* 
and Aristode saw, must be regarded as having been in" 
some degiee a social animal from the first 

(2) The Power of Hobbes's Ruler not 
Unlimited. Secondly, it is impossible on Hobbes's 
premises to justify the unlimited character of the pow'^er 
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With which he endows his ruler. The contract, says Hobbes, 
once made is irrevocable, and the poweis with which the 
luler is invested are, therefore, since they how from the 
contract, inalienable. He can delegate them, but he cannot 
lelinquish them or be deprived of them But why can he 
not^ Because, says Hobbes, men have contracted to obev 
him, realizing that, only if they do, can they be assured of 
that secunty, for the sake of which they formed soeieti. 
For his subjects to disobey the ruler or for the ruler to 
relinquish his power is, therefore, to break the contract and 
to bring society, which derives from the contract, to an end 

This conclusion seems to be open to two objections 

(a) the premises upon which it is based are unsound, 

(b) the conclusion does not follow from the premises 

(a) That Hobbes’s premises are unsound has already 
been suggested It is not the case that men are purely self- 
interest^ 01 that they are concerned only to pursue their 
own pleasure, nor is it the case, as Hobbes seems to think, 
that the desire foi order and security dominate them to 
the exclusion of all other desires. The most casual study 
of history should have convinced him that this was not 
the case History shows that there are many thmgs for 
the sake of which men will abandon security. There are 
evils which seem to them so appalling that they will break 
the peace in order to be nd of them; injustices which 
they wall fight and die to remove The whips of despotism, 
says Hobbes, are always better than the scorpions of 
anarchy, and, knowing this, men will put up with the 
’iv'hips But this would not necessarily be true, even if 
they thought that the alternative to the despotism was 
anarchy, and in fact they never do so think. Flobhes, in 
short, overlooks the obvious consideration that men who 
are persecuted or feel themselves to be victims of injustice 
may revolt It is this simple psychological error which 
makes nonsense of his contention that the power of the 
ruler is inalienable and cannot be withdrawn 

If Hobbes is right, justice, the wall of the rider, and the 
law of the State are one and the same thing. Hobbes does 
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m fact explicitly accept die identification^ as do the 
Totalitauan States of the twentieth century ^ But it is 
just because they are felt not to be the same thing, because, 
'll other words, men recognize a laiv' to be unjust, houeter 
strong the power behind it, that they are at any time 
liable to revolt in the hope of getting rid of the sovereign 
lyho, they conceive, is guiltv of the injustice The fact 
seems obvious, and one is inclmed to wondei how Hobbes 
could hav'e brought himself to overlook it. The answer is 
once again to be found in a reference to historical circum- 
stance Hobbes set himself the difficult task of proving 
that, while the last revolution, resulting in the restoration 
of Chailes II m 1660, was justified, the next would be 
unjustified, unjustified because, given his vuew of the 
Social Contract, security is the one thing for the sake of 
which men formed society, and the one thing which they 
cannot be allowed to jeopardize bv successful rebellion 
Successful rebellion, then, is tlie one thing which, in the 
interests of security, must be c.xcluded, yet it is also some- 
thing which, on Hobbes's egoistic premises, cannot be 
excluded Confronted by this difficulty what, in effect, 
Hobbes does, is to retain the dogma of the impossibility 
of revolt and to abandon his egoistic premises hicn, he 
says, will not revolt because of the moral obligation which 
they recogmze to ‘‘keep covenants made’ We may regard 
this inconsistent invocation of morality as a surviving 
remnant of the influence, from which Hobbes never quite 
won free, of the natural law theory of politics ^ Behef in 
natural law is the basis of Locke's pohtical philosophy,® 
but it has no logical place in that of Hobbes, who uses 
arguments which are inadmissible in logic to reach a con- 
clusion which is repugnant to common sense 

(3) (b) The Conclusion that the Contract 
IS Irrevocable does not Follow I insist at 
this point upon the inconsistency of Hobbes, because 

See Chapter XVI, pp 625 and 646 ® See pp 477, 47S above 
* See pp 484, 485 belov. 
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Hobbes is often praised for his lo§ic Given the premises 
irom which he starts, then, his admirers have said, there 
IS no way of avoidmg his conclusions I cannot myself 
see that Hobbes is a very logical thinker. Let us for the 
moment assume that his premises arc correct, that man 
is motivated only by self-interest and that he prefers 
secuntv to all other goods Now a person ivho is motivated 
only by self-interest, can have no other motive than that 
of self-interest for keeping tlie contract, by virtue of which 
society IS formed and the powers of all are vested m a single 
absolute ruler. Tiiere cannot, that is to say, be any feeling 
for the sanctity of covenants, any loyalty to a pledged 
word to bind those who knowr no motive but self-interest 
Hobbes agrees that there cannot 'The opinion that any 
monarch receiveth his power by covenant, that is to say, 
on condition, proceedeth from want of understanding 
this easy truth, that covenants being but words and 
breath, have no force to oblige, contain, constrain, or 
protect any man ” Owmng no basis in morality or in 
law, the contract must be based partly upon force, a con- 
clusion which Hobbes exphcitly accepts — ‘ Covenants, 
without the sword,” he writes, ‘are but words, and have 
no strength to secure a man at all” — and partly upon 
self-interest — “Justice, therefore, that is to say, keeping 
of covenant, is a rule of reason, by which we arc forbidden 
to do anything destructive to our life and consequently a 
law of Nature ” All this may be true, it is at least consistent 
J3ut how, if It IS true, are w'e to justify Hobbes's insistence 
upon the irrevocability of the contract, his announcement of 
the ommpotencc and inesponsibility of the sovereign, his 
demal of the right of revolt, and his assertion that the 
sovereign always represents all his subjects whether they 
like It and know it, or dislike it and do not know' it ^ 

That the contract is irrevocable is not true, for if people 
are purely self-mterested, they can and will back out of 
it, and as soon as it ceases to serve the purpose for which 
they formed it That the sovereign is irresponsible and 
omnipotent is not true, he has powei for just so long as 
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a sufficient number of his people feel disposed, to obey hiin 
That people have no ught to revolt is not true; they can 
and \mII revolt directly they think that their interests will 
be better served by getting rid of the eidstmg sovereign 
and establishing another, than by maintaining him. What 
IS more, directly enough people do think this, the revolt 
mil succeed. As Hobbes himself \ery pioperly points out, 

' rhe obligation of subjects to the Sovereign is understood 
to last as long, and no longer, than the poi\er lasteth b} 
which he is able to protect them”, he might have added, 
"or as long as they find their interests bettei served by 
maintaining than by deposmg him ’ 

That the sovereign represents all the acts and wails of 
his subjects and is, therefore, authorized to do whatsoever 
he plee^es is not true. If they revolt against him, it is 
nonsense to say that the wail ■with ivhich they revolt is 
the aoiereign's oirn will to be revolted against, or that the 
wall which actuates the sovereign to suppress the revolt 
IS then owTi ■'\ill to make the revolt unsuccessful Finallv. 
if I am guided only by self-mteiest, I shall consent to 
regard another man as representing me, only for so long 
as I believe that it tail serve my intei est that he should do so 

yi iim-mar y of Hobbes’s Political Theory. The distinc- 
tive and sensational features which are largely responsible 
for the celebrity of Hobbes s pohtical theory do not, if the 
above criticisms are valid, follow from his psychological 
premises. Indeed, they are for the most part mconsistent 
with his premises Stripped of these features, Hobbes’s 
political philosophy reteals itself as consisting of little 
more than the commonplace assertion that order and 
seem It)' in a commumty are best safeguarded by a strong 
government, and that a government not subject to popular 
control is liable to be stronger than a popularly elected 
democratic government These assertions may be true 
but they are not very novel, and they constitute an 
exiguous foundation for the formidable edifice which 
Hobbes erected upon them On the ethical side it is I 
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think, clear that self-interest can afford no moral obligation 
permanently to obey a ruler or anybody else. Self-inteiest 
constitutes an obligation to obedience only in so fai as 
we think (a) that the ruler’s authoiity will be impaned 
by our disobedience, and (^') that the continuance of his 
authority is likely to make for our happiness on the whole 
Diiectly we cease to thmk these things, we shall cease to 
obey, for where the only recogmzed motive is self-interest 
there can be no duty except to piomote it, nor shall wl. 
feel constrained to obey a ruler except 111 so far as we thml 
that obedience will conduce to om advantage. 

Locke on the Law of Nature The philosophei John 
Locke (1632-1704), whose political work is contained i-^ 
two Treatises of Government, is altogether less sensational 
Except for the fact that ttie king is no longer, as m the 
earlier tradition, regarded as being one of the parties to 
the Contract, Locke’s theory may be regarded as a letuin 
to the original Social Contract tradition (a tradition 
from which Hobbes'- had departed) according to which 
the Contract was based on the law of nature Although 
he assumes a pre-social condition of mankind, Locke, 
believing in the law' of nature, finds no mutual antagonisms 
among men m the state of nature, but a disposition to be 
reasonable and a desire for peace Men in a state of nature 
were in ‘’a state of pci feet freedom to order their actions 
and dispose of their po^essions and persons as they thmk 
fit, within the bounds of the law ol nature, without asking 
leave 01 depending upon the will of any other man 
What is Locke’s ground for conceiving of man in the 
state of natuie so mildly? In the last resort it is theo- 
logical. God who created the universe, created man and 
established the law of nature which He made binding 
upon all men. In each man was implanted a spark of 
the divine nature by the light of which he was able to 
discover the law of natme and the principles of right 
conduct. 


’ S<-e p 478 above 
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The law of nature ■v\a 3 primaiily a of reason That 
they Ehouid obey reason and seek to do what is reasonable 
IS, therefoie, a basic law of men’s nature, the originatoi 
of w’hich is God, It is his subjection to leasoa which 
iccounts for the natural mildness and sociability of man 

The following quotation smnmarizes the fundamentals 
of Locke’s philosophy 

‘ The state of nature has a law of nature to goi-em it, 
I'lhich obliges every one, and reason, W'hich is that law, 
teaches all mankind who will but consult it, that being all 
equal and independent, no one ought to harm anothei 
m his life, health, hberty or possessions, for men being al' 
the workmanship of one omnipotent and infinitely wise 
Maker, all the servants of one sovereign Master, sent into 
the world by His order and about His business; they are 
HiS property, whose workmanship they are made to last 
during His, not one another’s pleasuin The corollaries 
aie that aU men aie by nature equal and independent, 
and ,(2) that every man poss^es initially certain lights, 
lights, namely, to the pieservation of life liberty health, 
and goods, which he brings with him mto society and of 
w hich he cannot be deprived. 

Locke and the Origin of Society. Wnat need, it may 
lie asked, has this so amiably conceived creature to form a 
society^ He forms it, Locke answers, mainly for the sake 
of convenience A thorough-going pragmatist, Locke does 
Aiot seek to lay down any ethical basis for the State, his 
concern is not with right but with convenience A. system, 
01 lack of system, under which everybody was judge in 
nis own cause, was found to be a nuisance; moreover, there 
me some matters m which uniformity is essential. Ethically 
It is of no importance whether the traffic goes to the right 
of the load or to the left, what is important is umformity, 
f, for example, the rule of the road is that traffic should 
go to the left, it is essential that nobody should be per- 
mitted to go to the right Moreover, says Locke, although 
men are on the vihole reasonable and as a general lule 
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obey the law of nature, they do not always do so, passion 
or self-interest, may lead them to violate it. One man, 
again, may try to impose his will upon another, thus 
destroying the other’s right to freedom. Hence arises a 
state of wai between A who desires to preserve his right 
and B who would seek to depiive him of it A state of war 
13 a state in which impartiality becomes impossible, the 
ViCtim of aggression no less than the aggressor being led 
under stress of emotion to violate the law of reason It is 
at this point that the necessity for an impartial judge arises 
In a state of nature each naan is judge m his oiv^n cause 
and executor of his own justice Hence the primary need 
of society is the need of an impartial superior, who will 
mete out justice to all without fear or favour 'In oidei, 
tlierefore, that the law of nature, w'hich is also the law of 
reason may be impartiail} enforced men make a covenant ' 
to estabhsh a society. Certain coiollarie? follow from this 
account of the formation of society which assume import- 
ance m subsequent political theory 

Consequences of Locke’s View of the Origin of Society 
li) Men bring their natuial lights with them into 
society, society, indeed, is only a contrnance to enable 
people to enjoy their natural rights more fully The only 
natural light which men resign is the right, in cases oi 
dispute, of judging for themselves and executing then own 
justice. This right they resign to the community 

(2) Locke w'as the apologist of the Revolution of 1688, 
and his constant anxiety is to prevent a recurrence of 
absolute monarchy in England In opposition to Hobbes, 
then, he insists that the king holds hi? power merely as a 
trustee He is subject to the law'' and liable to be dethroned 
if he breaks it There is, in fact, in Locke’s society nobody 
who IS abo\e the law, and if sovereignty is taken to mean — 
as by most of those who use the expression it is^ — power 
which IS above the law, there is no sovereignty in Locke’s 
State Even the legislature is not, Locke holds, above the 
^ See Cluipter XIV, p 514 
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law, since its activities are al\\a\s subject to the law of 
nature v Inch, its legislation seeks to intei pret 

''3) The State, as we have seen, is instituted for the 
special purpose of giving men a j'udge, the State is not 
hoivever, to be identified with the whole of society In 
making this distinction Locke is concerned to establish 
two rather different pomts which he does not succeed m 
keeping wholly distinct First, society is not to be identified 
with the particular form of govemment which happens 
at any given moment to hold authority in the State It 
IS, therefore, possible to change the government without 
dissoHmg society Secondly, there is a distinction between 
the rules and obligations xvhich are binding upon men as 
membeis of a particular commumtv, and those which they 
acknowledge m virtue of their common humamty The 
law of nature, bemg bmdii^ upon all men, pays no regard 
to territorial and xacial considerations and demands ol 
men allegiance to a morality ivhich transcends national 
obligations ‘ The keeping of faith”, as Locke puts it, 
belongs to men as men, and not as members of society.” 
Locke was the first modern political thinker to look 
beyond the bounds of the nation-state and to insist 
that all men, to whatsoever community they may happen 
to belong, ha-ve rights because they are men, and that every 
man has obligations to his fellow because they are 
men. On both these points Locke is at variance with 
Hobbes For Hobbes, the State and socieiy were identical, 
so that to alter the govemment was to dissolve society 
Fo’’ Hobbes, again, the state of nature is one of war, and since 
States are not bound to contracts formed beLveen one 
State and anothei , the relation between them is the relation 
which obtained between men in the state of nature, that 
is, a relation of war Locke, on the other hand, envisages 
a national society m which the government is removable 
at will, and an international society in which the relations 
betw^een States are not necessarily, or even, naturally, those 
of antagomsm On both points Locke was clearly right 
and Flobbes wrong 
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(4j The government must represent the people whose 
contract to live in society makes government possible, and 
as soon as it ceases to do so, it must be superseded by one 
i^hich does The powers conferred by the contiact upon the 
government are not, in other words, inalienable, as the\ 
aie according to Hobbes’s pohtical theory They lapse so 
soon as the government fails to fulfil the purpose for which 
it exists, namely, that of fulfilling and interpreting the lav 
of nature The law of nature is that men are ' equal and 
independent” and that they ought not to be allowed to 
harm one another in respect of their ‘ life, health, hbeip 
or possessions” In Locke’s conception of society the state 
of nature is not left behind when society is formed , on the 
contrary, the law of nature is carried on, as it were, into 
society and enforces m society those ideal conditions of 
the state of nature which are unattainable in the state of 
nature Hence the object of government is, for Locke, 
the establishment of the conditions under which the rights 
which the law of nature prescribes may be leahzed, it is 
in other words, the establishment of the conditions under 
which liberty may be preserved, healtli maintained 
wealth acquired, and life well lived according to the con- 
ception of it which seems good to the liver This may be 
taken as the classical statement of the function of govern- 
ment. as conceived by democrats during the last two 
hundred years, and forms the basis of the vaew, put forward 
in Chapter XIX, ^ of the functions of the State and the 
relation betiyeen the State and the individual 

(5) Representative Government by Consent 
Government must be by consent The functions of govern 
mentjust outhned, are derived directly from Locke’s con- 
ception of the nature of man, that is to say, of man in the state 
of nature Since men are rational by nature, they are able 
to form a right judgment in regard to the policy of then 
government, smee they are by nature possessors of rights 
they have an interest m seeing that the government preserves 
^ See Chapter XIX, pp 772-782 
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tl eiT rights and provides oppoi tunities ror their excicise 
and enjoyment It follows that the government exists 
and governs by the consent and goodwill of the people 
E\ery legislature; as Locke puts it, is ‘ pursuant to a trust’ , 
and if It does not fulfil its trust, its raison d eire disappears 
Sirce the object of societv is to guarantee men s rights, 
men have a right to rebel if the goi. ernment fails to make 
good the guaiantee. Finally, instead of being, as in Hobbes, 
Itself the law, the will of the government is, in Locke, 
bound by law, if the government breaks the law, the 
people have a right to depose it and substitute another 

(^61 Government so conceived must, it is obiious, be 
lepresentative Absolute monaichy is declared by Locke 
to be incompatible wnth consent, and aristocracies are 
excluded as incompatible with majority representation 
For it is the majority which, m Locke s view, has the right, 
through Its chosen representatives, to decide the policy 
of the State. It follows that the government must be a 
democraev, composed of elected representatives of the 
people, or, rather, of the majority of the people To ensme 
that the government is really representative various safe* 
guards are suggested. There are also proposals for focusing 
the will of the people upon the government during its 
peiiod of office 

'7) The Legislature and the Executive It is 
with the object of seeming that the legislature does m. fact 
represent the people that Locke makes an important distme- 
tion between its functions and those of the executive This 
distinction was the origin of the celebrated doctrine of the 
“ Separation of Powers”, upon which both the French re- 
voluuonaries and the founders of the American Constitution 
insisted as a necessary bulwark against tyranny.’ The law 
of nature, Locke agreed, requires to be interpreted , 
It must, that is to say, be formulated in its bearing on 
particulai situations as they arise It also requires to be 

^ Both the French revolutionaries and the American founders looked 
to Locke, and both misinterpreted him 

a- 
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enforced Formulation and interpretation are the task 
of the legisIatuiCj enforcement of the executive But while 
the need for formulation is intermittent and arises only 
on particular occasions, the need for enforcement is per- 
manent Hence the body of representative legislators 
should sit only occasionally and, since the task of formula- 
tion IS quickly accomplished, for short periods, while the 
executive vill be permanently in office. Locke regaided 
the separation of the legislature from the executive as one 
of the greatest safeguards against tyranny. If those v^ho 
make the laws are the same as those who are lesponsiblc 
for their enforcement, there will, he says, always be a 
danger that the legislators ‘ may exempt themsehes 
from obedience to the laws they make and suit the law, 
both in Its making and its execution, to their own private 
wish, and thereby come to have a distinct mteiest from 
the rest of the community, contrary to the end of society 
and government ’ 

Provided that the law of nature is properly interpreted, 
provided, that is to say, that the goxernment does in fact 
carry out the will of those who elect it to interpret the law 
of nature for them, it is the duty of the people to obey 
the laws and to co-operate m the running of the State 
So soon, however, as a government infringes or fails to 
provide for the exercise of the individual s rights as pre- 
scribed by the law of nature, there is a right of rebellion 
Rebellion, hoirever, is only justified, if the majority 
desire it, or, to put the pomt in another wav, it is only 
justified when the government becomes unrepresentative 
Against a government that represents and carries out the 
wishes of the majority, there is no right of rebellion The 
only weapon which a minoiity is entitled to use is persuasion 
with the object of bringing the majority round to its wav 
of thinking From this discussion ol the rights of majorities 
and minorities in a State, ethical conceptions are again 
rigidly excluded. The question whether the majority 
is right is never discussed, it is sufficient for Locke that it 
is a majority. 
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Comments Upon and Cnticism of Locke’s Views, 
From the foregoing, it utII be seen that po^vcr is vested 
bv Locke m the people Povier is delegated bv them, or 
1 ather by a majont>' of them to a government for the special 
pu’pose of preserving the rights vhich each individual 
possesses by natuie and biings into society In order that 
It may fulfil the function wach ivhich it is entrusted, the 
government Is required from time to time to make laws 
and to enforce them If at any time it acts contrary to 
the wishes of the majoriq,-, the people have the right 
to withdiaw from it the powers t\hich they have delegated 
to It and to delegate them to another government Just 
as Hobbes’s philosophy afforded an admirable basis foi 
the political doctiine of the Divine IR-ight of Kings so 
Locke’s two Treaiues of Government could be invoked to 
justify the revolution of 1688. Pubhshed m 1690, the 
Treatises v\ere in fact designed wath this object. 

Although, however it is with the people as a whole, 
01 rather with the majority of the people, that power 
rests, such power is never fbi Locke absolute, it is alwavs 
subject to the over nding governance of the law of natm e 
A government ”, he writes, “is not free to do as it pleases 
The lavv of Natuie stands as an eternal rule to all 
men, legislators as well as others ” The law of nature w 
directly derived from the belief m the omnipotence and 
benevolence of a creative God Granted the assumption 
that such a law exists and that it is an expression of God’s 
will Locke’s detailed development of the imphcations 
of the assumption, is, except in one respect, both logical 
and convincing The one exception is his adherence to the 
dogma of the Social Contract 

Doctrine of the Social Contract Superfluous One 
of the most admirable features of Locke s philosophy is 
the distinction which he introduces between society and 
the government Having admitted this distinction, Locke 
should logically have proceeded to abandon the Social 
Contract theory of the origin of society altogether, foi 
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the distinction between society and government entaiis, 
as we have seen, that, if the goveinment is abolished, 
society still endures But the Social Contract theory, m 
the form in which Locke maintained it, requires us to 
suppose that the abolition of government involves man’s 
relapse into a pre-social condiuon This admittedly would 
be a condition of peaceable and sociably disposed persons, 
but It would not be the same as the condition introduced 
bv society, since it is the establishment of government 
which puts an end to this condition and establishes the 
condition of society Such, at least, are the contentions of 
the Social Contract theory, as Locke states it It is difEcult 
in the light of these contentions to see how society could 
survive the abolition of government ; vet that it does so, is 
piecisel^ what Locke in making his distinction between 
society and government, maintains The Social Contract 
tbcor>’ IS, however, in no sense essential to Locke’s pohtical 
philosophy 

Praise of Locke. The virtues of this philosophy arc 
many and great It is Locke’s pohtical philosophy which, 
more fully than that of any other writer, is embodied in the 
piinuples and applied, albeit intermittently, m the 
practice of the government of this country It is, thereiore, 
natural that, having lived for over two hundred and fiftv 
^ears under a democratic constitution 'which owes so 
much to Locke, w^e should have come to take as self- 
evident the principles upon which that constitution is 
founded, and for granted the conclusions which follow 
fiom the principles It is only to-day that they are being 
challenged Reflecting upon this challenge, it is difficult 
to avoid the conclusion that the arcumstance that j 
grovung refusal to adhere to the principles of Locke s 
philosophy by the rulers of contemporary European 
countries is found to synchronize 'with a decline, 
which may shortly become a collapse, of European civiliza- 
tion, is in no sense accidental The gieatest merit of Locke's 
political philosophy is w'hat we should now cal] the prag- 
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tnatic spirit which pervades it For him there is nothing 
sacrosanct about the State; it is merely a contrivance 
ior guaranteemg the rights and, as we stiould now say, 
canving out the wishes of the people. Equally, there is 
nothing sacrosanct about what the majoritv in a State 
decides Locke is content to point out that, as a matter of 
fact, more people will get moie of what they want if the 
majority is the source of effective power, than they tvill do 
under any other svstem The question, whether they are 
Tight to want what they do is not raised, except in so fai as 
Locke retains in the background of his philosophy a respect 
lor the over-riding law of nature, which is also the law of 
God Thus though the basing of Locke's doctrine on the 
Social Contract is an accidental by-product of the thought 
of his time, the doctrine itself embodies truths which aie 
\ aiid for all rime 

Locke may be legarded as the father of democracy in 
another and perhaps less meritorious sense. Among the 
1 ights which a man possesses by nature there is, he holds, 
a light to the otvnership of property The postulation of a 
1 ight to property is an important source of the laissez-Jaire 
theory of economics according to which the State, while 
protecting private property and upholding contracts, 
IS recommended to leave the conduct of the economic 
life of the community to individual entei prise There is 
thus a close connection between the idea of democracy — 
people should be free to make what private arrangements, 
including W'hat private economic arrangements, they 
please, without let or hindrance from the State — and the 
lajs^ez-fmre theory of economics, which derives in part 
irom Locke s insistence on man s natural right to property 

Rousseau’s Version of the Soaal Contract A third 
and no less celebrated version of the Social Contract theorv 
of society is that contained in Rousseau’s book, the Social 
Contract, which appeared m 1762 With Hobbes and Locke, 
Rousseau accepts the pre-social state of human nature. 
His psychology, modelled on that of Hobbes and Spinoza, 
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IS egoistic and hedonistic, and he invokes the contract, 
as Hobbes does, in order to account for the existence ot 
society Men in a state of nature, being animated purely 
by egoistic moti\es, care only for self-preservation, and it 
IS their desire to preserve themselves which leads them 
to make the compact from which society takes its rise 
Moreover, Rousseau agrees with Hobbes, it is only in so 
far as it does in fact secure the ends of pieseivation and 
securitv for which it was designed, that the contract is 
valid On the assumption that human beings are bv 
nature egoistic, the existence of society, and of all that 
'society entails m the way of subordination and restraint 
of self in the interests of others, constitutes the problem 
which Rousseau’s political philosophy takes as its starting 
point Rousseau states the problem as follows Since 
each man's strength and liberty are the primary mstru- 
ments of his preservation, how could he pledge them 
w-idiout injuring himself and neglecting his duty to him- 
self? ’ 

The solution of the pioblem, he holds, will be reached 
if w e can “ find a form of association which defends, with 
all tlie common force, the peison and property of ever\ 
member, so that though he unites himself to all, he yet 
obeys nobody but himself and remains as free as before’ 
Self-interest, in other words, sets the problem, and the 
investiture of all the members of a commumty \'.Tth rights 
of control over each one of them solves it It is this solution 
which the Social Contract, if properly earned out, is 
designed to achieve It achieves it bv establishing as 
sovereign, not a single individual in whom all men’s powers 
and rights are vested, not even a number of representatives 
to whom they are delegated, but the members of the 
community as a ti^hole The onh valid contract, writes 
Rousseau is “the complete submission of each member 
with all his rights to the whole commumty For since all 
make this complete submission, the conditions are the 
same for all, and consequently none can hat-e any interest 
in making them hard for the others 
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A number of important consequences follow from this 
conception of the contract 

Qinseqtiences : Denial of Representative Government 
and Assertion of Extreme Democracy First, there is 
a demai of repiesentative government. It is onlv tvhen the 
whole body of citizens keep the legislative power in their 
owTi hands that they will be guaranteeo against op- 
piession Rousseau concedes that it will be necessary 
to appoint individuals to carry out the people’s will , there 
must, that is to sav, be an executive appointed by the 
people. But the actual legislaUv'c powers must, he holds, 
lemam with the people It follows that it is only in a small 
City-State on the Greek model, where the number of 
citizens is not too laige to meet in common assembly and 
decide questions affecting the community bv show of hands, 
that Rousseau’s conception of democracy is practical 
politics. Rousseau accepts this conclusion. 

Introduction of the Conception of the General Will 
It follows that an individual who revolts against the 
decisions of society, smce he is revolting against an authority 
which his will has brought into being and of which he 
himself is a component part, is in fact revolting agamst 
himself Now freedom consists in the determination of 
ones own actions by one’s own will The will of the re- 
volting individual is, therefore, divided against itself 
\s Rousseau puts it ‘ Each individual may, as a man, 
have a private will contrary to ihe general will he has 
as a citizen. His private interest mav conflict with the 
common interest ” Rousseau, however, lays it down that 
m such a case true freedom is to be found m obeying 
that aspect or part of one’s will which is concerned, not 
with one’s immediate interest or satisfaction, but with 
one’s good on the whole and in. the long run This ‘‘will’ 
must be ‘ the general will he has as a citizen”, and the 
good on the whole and in the long run which it wills for 
the individual will be such as conduces to the maintenance 
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and welfare of the society to which the individual belongs 
Indeed, it was in order to secure the individual’s good m 
the long run that society was formed, and the individual 
consented to its formation Therefore, when obeying that 
aspect of his own will which is manifested and expressed 
in the edicts of society, the mdividual is realizing his own 
tiue freedom Rousseau’s conclusion is that he who refuses 
to obey the general will of society shall be made to do so 
that is to say, he shall be “forced to be free” 

Bnt what is this common or “general will" which the 
individual “has as a citizen'"^ The answer to this question 
brings us to the most celebrated feature of Rousseau s 
political philosophy, his conception of the General Will 
The conception is both difi&cult and impoitant, the 
difficulty IS inherent in the doctrine itself, but it is in- 
creased by Rousseau’s confusing and inconsistent manner 
of expounding it, the importance arises from the influence 
which the doctrine of ffie General Will has had upor 
subsequent thinkers and, in the twentieth century, upon 
events 

Rousseau is led to introduce the doctrine with the object 
of justifying his view that, in completely submitting 
himself to all, each is nevertheless guaranteed against 
oppression, “since none can have any interest m making’ 
the conditions of society “hard for the others” Rousseau 
continues, “since each only surrenders himself to the 
whole and not to any individual, and since he acquires 
just the same rights over every man as he yields to him 
over himself, all gam exactly as much as they lose and also 
increased power to preserve their possessions” This 
desirable consummation might conceivably be realized 
m a society in which each individual is a member of the 
government, and m w’hich the government is always 
unammous In a fyTanny, an oligaichy, or even in a de- 
mociacy based on representative government it is obviously 
totally unrealizable. Rousseau has, however, already 
ruled out all these forms of constitution. He envisages 
it will be remembered, an extreme type of democracy in 
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which all citizens are members of the legislative assembly 
but e\ en in an extreme democracy, there may be a more or 
less permanent majority which overrides the wishes of 
the more or less permanent minority Gan it, then, be said 
of members of the rmnonby ‘'they all gain exactly as much 
as they lose’’, or gain as much as members of the majority, 
as a result of the contract to Lve in society^ Fuhna fane 
trey do not, and it is to meet this difficulty that Rousseau 
puts forward his doctrme of the General Will This he 
states as follows “Each of us puts his person and all his 
power under the supreme direction of the general will . 

The act of association instantaneously substitutes for the 
paiticular personality of each contractor a moral and 
collecbve body . . which by this very act receives its 
unity, its common, self, its life and its will ” 

Granted the existence of this General Will, we are asked 
to believe that a law-abiding minontv obeys not merely the 
will of the particular majority which happens at the moment 
to be determining the lavys and pohey of the State, but 
also its own will, in so Jar as its own wall is ' general” 

Hlaboration of the Doctrme of the General Will. 
Rousseau's account of this General Will which is also 
the will of each citizen, is far from clear. Ke makes the 
following statements about it 

{ I ) Since It IS a will for the common and not for anv 
sectional interest, it is always right in the sense that it is 
always disinterested. “Why,” he asks, ‘ is the general will 
always right, and why do all invariably will the happiness 
of each^ Because the general will, if it is to deserve the 
name, must be general in its object as well as in its ongm. 
It must come from all and apply to all ” Not only* is the 
General Will always right, but there are apparently degrees 
of generality and, therefore, of rightness ‘ The most 
general will is always the most just, and the voice of the 
people IS, in fact, the voice of God ” 

(2) Since m regard to every question which arises in the 
Stale there is alivays a disinterested and public-spirited 
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point of ■i’le'vv, even if nobody happens to express it, and 
since, in relation to every emergency 'which, may occur, 
there is always a right course of action, even though there 
may be nobody to take it, a General Will always exists 
in relation to every issue which presents itselt for decision 
m a community, even when nobody is actually wilhng it, 
and It IS the nail to ^dopt tkzs mow and to take this action 
When nobodt happens to be thinking or willing disin- 
terestedly, Rousseau insists that the General Wkll is not, 
therefore, “exterminated or corrupted , , it is always 
constant, unalterable and pure, but it is subordinated to 
other wills which encroach upon its sphere ’ 

('3) Although every individual may, as we have seen, 
'have a private viall contrary to the general wdl he has 
as a citizen he does, nevertheless, also participate in the 
General Will Even if he docs not consaowly will in 
accordance with the General ‘VVill on a particular occasion, 
he nevertheless does so potentialiy. 

The General Wdl, that is to say, the will to take such 
action as is beneficial to society as a whole and, therefore, 
to himself as a member of society, is, indeed, always present 
in him. 

14) Rousseau rather negatives this last suggestion bv 
laving It down that the General Wdi only manifests itscll 
121 relation to matters of general import — ‘ the general 
iiiil”, to repeat, must be general m its object as well as 
ill Its origin ' — ^in regard to which it is possible for the 
interests of the community to comode. “What generalizes 
ihe will," Rousseau adds, ‘is less the number of votes 
than the common interest which umtes them ” He con- 
cludes that in regard to issues on which the interests of 
individuals are opposed, the decision must be declined bv 
the General Will and taken by the executive Why, then, 
one wonders, should the citizen on these occasions obey 
the executive, since the acuon of the executive is, at any 
rate in relation to these issues, not embodying the Geneial 
Will Rousseaus answer is, because the executive is 
appointed by the General Will to determine contentious 
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issues and the individuars will, in so far as it is general, is 
embodied in the decision to appoint and obey the executive 
This last provision seems rather to destroy the peculiar 
significance of the doctrine by restricting the manifestation 
of the General Will to those occasions on which people ai e 
unanimous But, if they are unanimous, there is, one would 
have supposed, no point in introducing the doctrine of the 
General Will 

In fact, however, Rousseau does not mean that the General 
Will IS the same as the unanimous will of the people, for 
(5_), he introduces a distinction between the General Will 
and tlie Will of All. ‘‘There is often,” he says, “a great 
deal of difference between the unll of all and the general 
will ; the latter takes account only of the common interest, 
wiule the former takes private interest into account, and 
is no more than a sum of particular wills.” In order to 
throw this distinction into rehef, let us envisage a situation 
in which all the members of a particular society aie 
willing, and willing selfishly for the promotion of individual 
01 sectional interests We will, however, also suppose 
that on a particular occasion there is an accidental 
barmonv between these individual selfish interests, so that 
all those who are willing are unanimous. In such circum- 
stances Rousseau would say that, although the Will oi 
All was expressed, the General Will was not, for the 
reason that the interests embodied in the willing were 
selfish 

Without pressing Rousseau too closely tve may say that 
the General Will alwavs exists, that it is always present 
m each one of us, that it is always right, and that those 
matters which equally concern all the members of the 
community constitute the realm of its expression 

Finally, ( 6 ), Rousseau maintains that, in so far as the 
General Will is expressed, it is the y/iU of an entity, which 
IS society “The body politic,” he says, “is also a moral 
being, possessed of a will, and this general will, which tends 
always to the preservation and welfare of the whole and 
of every part, and is the source of the laws constitutes foi 
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ai* .he members of the Srate, in then relation to one another 
and to It, the rule of ^hat ::s just or unjust ” 

Cnticisaa of the Concept of the General Will 

(1) That it is Inconsistent with Rousseau's 
Egoism. Rousseau's doctrine is, it is obvious, esceed- 
inglv confusing Moreover, m tvhatever form we choose to 
state It, it IS open to senous objections One of the most 
important of these has already been urged in various forms 
in criticism of subjectivist theories of ethics Briefly, it is 
to the effect that, if the natme of man is fundamentally 
egoistical, and if his desires are exclusively hedonistic — 
and Rousseau, as ive have seen, has recourse to the ex- 
planation of human nature m terms of its origins,^ Insisting 
that in a state of nature man is both egoistic and hedomstic 
— it IS impossible to account for the existence of man s 
altrtusuc emotions and sentiments in general, and for his 
capacity for udlling disiateicstedly in particular Yet the 
distinction betiveen the Will of Ail and the General Will 
piesapposes that he csti will disinterestedly, foi it presup- 
poses that human beings can be actuated by motives other 
than that of peisonal or sectional advantage and dis- 
mterestedlr desire the coimnon good I have already 
pointed out, both in this chapter and in Chapter I," that 
It IS impossible to explain the formation of society, if the 
egoisUcal account of human nature in tire state of nature 
IS true. I now add that on this assumption it would be 
equally impossible to account for the continuance of 
society, for the continued functiomng of society implies 
that people can sometimes wilt disiniei estediy and da 
sometimes caie for the common good 

(2) That it is Incompatible with the 
Thloay of the Social Contract. A furthei 
question viiich arises m this co^mection is the relation of 

^See Chapter I, pp ^8-30 

®Sce pp 47S, 479 aboie and Chapter I, p 36 
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the doctrine of the General Will to the theory of the Social 
Contract, for how, it may be asked, is the doctrine recon- 
cilable -with the theory^ The theory of the Social Contract, 
If it means an'ything at all, means that men are bound to 
obey the Government Admittedly, it provides for the 
possibility of levolt, for — ^and it was piecisely on this 
point that Hobbes’s version of the Social Contract theor> 
was found to be most obviously open to criticism — people 
cannot be obliged either in morals or by law to put up 
with tyranny There is a limit to men’s willingness to tolerate 
oppression, and people are prepared to fight and to die 
when the limit is overstepped But so long as the govern 
mcnt persists, they are presumably bound to obey it, if onl) 
because, as Hobbes would put it, the effective functioning 
of government is a condition of order and security in 
the community, and it was to achieve order and secuiity 
that men arc supposed to have made the contract from wffich 
societv results Now Rousseau explicitly tells us that 
the actions of the government may be very far fiom 
embodying the General Will The government, he points 
out, may be dominated bv a particular sectional and sel- 
fish intei est, and its acts may represent the interest which 
dominates it, or. again, its policy ma-y be the expression 
of the will of most or even of all the people, yet that will 
may represent an accidental harmony of selfish interests, 
m vshich case it is not the General Will Yet, Rousseau tells 
us, the General Will should always be followed in prefei- 
ence to any otlier It seems to follow that a strict adherence 
to the doctrine of the General Will would in practice entail 
frequent revolts against most governments 

(3') That the General WYll Cannot be 
Ascertained Thirdly, it may be asked, ^'How 
111 practice is the General Will to be ascertained ^ ” Rousseau 
makes a numbei of inconsistent statements on this point 
He says (ij that the General Will emerges as a result of 
the cancellation of the differences between different wills, 
when these different wills are animated by diffeient 
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pnvate oi sectional interests But he also sa>s (ii) that 
the General only emerges when each person votes not 
lor VI hat he personally happens to want, but for what he 
thinks that the common inteiest demands, that is, for 
the course of action which he happens to think embodies 
the General Will Now statement (ii) is clearly inconsistent 
twtii statement (i). 

Statement (i) taken alone would suggest that the General 
Will IS merely the mechamcal resultant of the conflicting 
pulls of a number of different wills. If, for example, A, B 
and G are members of a committee and A wills X, B Y 
and C, Z, then the course of action eventually decided 
upon may he neither X, nor Y nor Z, but M, M being a 
compromise reached by acting in accordance with the 
highest common factor of the three conflicting wills. In the 
same way, if three mechamcal pulls are brought to bear 
upon an object O, the direction m which O actually moves 
will not be the direction of any one of the pulhng forces, but 
will be the mechanical resultant of all three of them Now 
thae IS no reason w'hy the course of action represented 
by M, when M is the compromise reached by a committee 
on which A, B and C are each willing differently, should 
be the course best calculated to piomote the common good 
Moreovei, M, by hypothesis, is not the course of action 
which any single member wills Rousseau’s second account 
(11) must, therefore, be preferred to his first (ij fft is only 
on die basis of this second account that it is possible to 
conclude that, when people are trymg to will what they 
believe to be the common good, die General Will has a 
chance of being aflBrmed^If, however, proceedmg on the 
basis of this second account, we do draw this conclusion 
we encounter the difficulty that the individual has no means 
of knowing what the common mterest actually is On such 
a question he can only have opinion, he can never have 
knowledge What is more, his opimon may be diametrically 
opposed to that of his neighbour Two persons may, 
therefore, be both walling dismterestedly and yet be in 
opposition. It IS not dear dien, bv what method the General 
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■\Viil IS to be disentangled from a multitude of different, 
though disinterested, individual willings 

(4) Th^t a Will must be the Will of 
Person If ^ve overlook these difficulties and incon- 
sistencies and ask ■what Rousseau’s meaning reall’y was, 
the answer is, I think, that he probably meant what the 
utilitarians meant, namely, that the object of State action 
should be to promote the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number of people , that everybody has an equal interest m 
promoting this greatest happiness,- that people do on occa- 
sion wish to promote it, that when they do so wish, their 
washings and consequent wilhngs manifest the General 
Will, and that the General Will may, therefore, be identi- 
fied w ith the sum total of the walls of all people when they 
aie all willing for the common good, that is, for the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number It is some such doctrine 
as this that we are, I think, entitled to suppose that Rous- 
seau was advocating But, if this is in fact his doctrine, his 
statement of it seems to be exposed to two serious diffi- 
culties First, why should it be supposed, as Rousseau 
certainly does suppose, that it is possible to discover by 
voting what course of action embodies the General Will, 
and wffiat course of action, therefore, promotes the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number? The suggestion that a 
decision reached bv voting ivill embody the General Will 
re\cals itself on examination as being tantamount to the 
assertion that the majority is always public-spirited and is 
always right Secondly, it may well be asked whether there 
IS any sense at all in postulating a will ■which is not the 
will of a person Willing imphes that there is a mind which 
IS that of the person who ■wills Rousseau s General Will, 
IS not the will of any single mind belonging to any single 
person We can only, therefore, make sense of the doctrine 
by supposing that society has a communal mind, or that 
society has a personality or being of its own Rousseau, as 
we haifC seen, does in fact suggest that it has The dpclxine, 
that society has a being or personality of its own, ■was later 
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developed by Hegel, and is the central featme of the 
Hegelian theoiy of the State,’- which constitutes one of the 
founaauons of modern Fascism ® 

Psychological Background of Rousseau’s Theory of the 
General WiU The reader may be tempted to wonder 
■\vh> a doctrine combining inconsistencies so gioss and 
falsehoods so obvious should ever have been put forwaid 
by a competent thinker The explanation will, I would 
suggest,® be found 121 a reference to cii cumstances Tne 
relev'ant circumstances aie not, as in the case of Hobbes 
and Locke, political, but personal 

One of Rousseau s outstanding personal characteristics as 
revealed in his Confessions was a sense of personal guilt or sin, 
a sense inherited fiom his Calvinist forebeais and confirmed 
h} the circumstances of his own upbimgmg and chaiacter 
From this sense of guilt there were two modes of escape, 
the first bv a dema! of reason and morality and a return to 
the supposedly instinctive life of the savage , the second bv 
moral redemption thiough the agency of some external 
authority Rousseau dallied with the first method, but in 
tlic mam chose the second Where, however, was he to 
look for an external authority to be the agent of moral 
redemption® Not to the Church, not even to leligion, but 
to a secul'ir institution, to society, and the loim of social 
organization i%hich he describes m the Social Contract is 
in effect a description of the ideal society which w ould be 
capable of effecting the moral redemption of its membeis 
Redemption bv society is rendered possible by reason of the 
piesence in most men of what Rousseau calls a sentimeni 
of sociability This sentiment is described by Rousseau as a 
mixture of reason, will and emotion From the element of 
reason m the sentiment, he derives the concept of the General 
Will which, from this point of view, may be termed a 
rational desire for the common good The Geiieial W'lll 
IS then treated as being at once the umting agency and the 

’ and 2 See Chapters XV, pp 587-593, and XVI, pp 645-652 
I am indebted for this sLiggesUon to my friend Dennis Routli 
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moral authorztv of a society which is capable of the moial 
ledemption of its members, the uniting agency, because, 
Rousseau holds in so far as men are moved by a rational 
dcsiic for the common good, they will all come to the same 
conclusions and desne the same ends, the source ol moral 
authority capable of redeeming the members of the 
society which it is embodied, because, though it is the 
V il of society. It IS also the individual’s own will, so that 
in obeving it the individual is obeying himself 

Roasseau, then, thinks of society — and in this respect 
h.s political philosoph’v constitutes an advance upon that 
of Locke — as an organization imbued by a defimte moral 
purpose Locke, it is true, writes much of the common 
good and of the part which society should play m promoting 
it, but his conception of society remains fundamentally 
that of a police State existing lor the purpose of protecting 
tre rights of property ^ Locke’s State, m fact, confers rights 
b It does not exact duties Rousseau, however, conceives 
that a man may have duties to the State He has, for 
example, the duty of obeying the General Wbll, he has 
also the duty of willing in accordance with it, of willing, 
that IS to say, the common good It is in. virtue of the lact 
that society does exact these duties, that it performs the 
office of redeeming its members by calling them to the 
pu suit of altruistic ends 

Truths Embodied la Rousseau's Conception of the 
General Will. The foregoing considerations will seive 
10 introduce the first of the important political truths which 
Rousseau’s doctrine of the General Will embodies 

(i) The very fact that the morally redemptive factor in 
society, the Geneial Will, is conceived as a will, commits 
Rousseau to wEal may be called a dynamic conception of 
society His commumly is one in which laws are constaativ 
being made, if only because his community is one m wluch 
3 t IS constantly being willed that so and so should be done 
Prior to Rousseau, the view that society should actively 
^ See p 493 abo^^e 
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impro^'e itself pv Icgislatr e activities on the part of the 
government v\as virtually unknown The Common Law, 
which vvas the formulaiized version of natural law, was 
held to cover all the relations between man and man in 
society, such legislation as might from time to time be 
passed being regarded m the light of a senes of judicial 
decisions inteiysreting and defining the provisions of 
Common, that is to say, natural law Locke, for example, 
has little or no interest in legislation and makes perfunctoiy 
provision for it in his constitutional proposals Rousseau 
escapes from the influence of the conception of natural 
law, of winch the Common Law is deemed to be a faithful 
transenpt, sufficiently lo realize the necessity of actually 
creating the law which is to regulate the affairs of the com- 
mumty Law-making is necessary because the needs of a 
community change and the moral sense of a community 
develops, but the new laws are not necessarily contained., 
or even implied in the old Thev may have to be con- 
jured, as it were, fiom the void by the ramd of man. Now 
ci-eative legislation demands an act of will and, in the 
absence of legislation by God, any law made by man oi 
by a group of men wjII be partial and, therefoie, anti-social 
Hence Rousseau demands, and rightly demands, that the 
creative legislation of a commumtv should be such as 
expi esses and embodies the Gene’^al Will Rousseau is 
thus the fiist to emphasize the need fot continual law- 
making m a community, and he adds the safeguaid that 
tne laws must be both sucti as the people want and such 
as will provide for the people’s welfare 

{2) There is, it is obvious, a sense in which m relation 
to any and every issue that presents itself for collective 
decision there is a course of action which it is right for t-he 
community to follow, if bv the word right’ we mean what 
the utilitarians meant, namely, calculated to promote 
the common welfare conceived in terms of the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number 

(31 “S-tght action'* so defined will not produce benefits 
for some one sectional interest as compared with some other 
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sectional inteiest It is not likely, therefoie, to be advo- 
cated by any one sectional interest m opposition to another 
In so far, therefore, as it is advocated at all, it will tend to 
be advocated only by those who have at heart the communal 
interest 

(4) The communal interest is the same for all There- 
fore, when I Will the communal interest, what I am willing 
tviU be identical with what my neighbour is twllmg. when 
he too wills the communal interest While, therefore, m\ 
will, and that of my neighbour will be apt to diverge m so 
fai as we are concerned with our own particular sectional 
interests, they rvili coincide when he and I, will the 
common interest 

(5) On a committee or other public body opposed sectional 
interests are liable to cancel out Thus, if X wants A and 
Y wants B, and the number of those who support X is 
equal to the number who support Y, neither A nor B 
will be decided upon Even if there is a majority m favour 
of X, the existence of opposition may lead to concessions 
being made to the opposing minority It is not. therefore, 
X in its original mlegntv which is decided upon, but X 
shorn of certain controt'crsial features, or X diluted with 
elements derived from Y This is the most usual result 
reached on a committee where interests are opposed, and 
IS called compiomise When, however, everybody is 'willing 
the same thing, the necessity for compiomise does not 
arise There is, therefore, a tendency for what Rousseau 
would call the General Will to find expression on a com- 
mittee, just because it is the one will which everybody may 
be supposed to ha\e m common Thus where sectional 
wills cancel out, the General Will mav prevail. 

It IS, however, at least as hkelv that the course of action 
which the committee decides to adopt will represent a 
mechanical resultant, m the sense of resultant defined 
above, ^ of the conflicting sectional wills of all its members 
If this happens, the committee's action will represent no- 
body’s 'Will This result is the one most commonly 1 cached 

^ Sec p 50a 
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on democratic bodies which, in seeking to concede some 
part of what ever-vbody wants, rarely succeed in cairying 
out all of what anybody ivants 

Errors m Rousseau’s Theory. Rousseau, however, 
reads far more into his doctrine of the General Will than 
these rather commonplace truths First, he infers from the 
fact that individual sectional and selfish interests tend to 
cancel out, that the process of voting in assembly will 
disclose a will which is directed towards the common 
good This, however, is very far from being the case The 
course upon which an assembly decides may be a com- 
promise which, while it represents nobody s selhsh interests, 
may yet not be the course best calculated to promote the 
pubhc interest, or it may express a straightforvmrd de- 
cision by the majority to over-nde the minority Secondly, 
starling from the assumption that on every issue that 
presents itself for decision and action there is a right 
course, m the sense of the word ‘ right” defined above, ^ 
Rousseau infers that somebody or something actuallv 
wills this course But the assumption does not justify the 
inference To put the point in a different way, it may be 
admitted that, if I will the common good, my wall will 
be identical with that of my neighbour who is also willing 
the common good , the fact that it will be identical is, indeed, 
obvious. But It does not follow that my will and my neigh- 
bour’s wdl for the common good somehow exist Yet this 
IS preciselv what Rousseau proceeds to maintain It is, 
however, nonsense to say that a will exists, if nobody is 
wilimg it, It is also nonsense to say that in some sense my 
neighbour and I both regularly will the common good, 
even when w e arc not conscious of doing so, or even when 
ive are actually conscious of doing the opposite It is quite 
conceivable that we may never consaously will the common 
good at aU. 

In what Sense, if Any, has the Community a Per-, 
sonality and a Will ? The point is important because ' 

1 See pp 497, 498 
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the conception of an unowned common will, which 
Rousseau introduced into political theory, inevitably 
produces a demand for something to t\hich this floating 
will may be attached It is the need for an anchor or 
owner for an unexpressed common ■vnll which constitutes 
one of the main sources of the idealist theorv of the State 
to be considered in a later chapter In this connection 
tv.0 important truths are again invoked as the basis for 
an erroneous conclusion. The truths are (i) that, as I 
have already tried to show m an earlier chapter,^ there is 
a sense m which some wholes are more than the sum of 
their parts Among these wholes are living oigamsms, 
and there is some reason for thinking that among them 
are also those wholes which are societies or communities 

(2) That there is a sense m which a mob or a crowd 
may be said to have a personality of its own, which is 
brought into existence by the coming together of the 
separate personalities of its individual members, but is 
revertheless other than any one of these separate per- 
sonalities Thus people use expressions such as ' the instinct 
ol the herd”, ‘'the mood of the crowd or even “the 
mass-soul” There is also some reason for thinking that a 
meeting or assembly, even if it is only a meeting of a 
committee, may engender such a communal soul That 
such communal entities are generated in committees is, 
however, dubious, for the mass-soul, if indeed there be 
such a thing, is chiefly manifested in moments of emotional 
excitement, and its existence is more doubtful, as its mam- 
festation is certainly less discermble, W'hen the emotional 
atmosphere is calm 

These two truths are combined to support the conclusion 
that the State is a whole which is more than the sum ot 
its members and is endowed with a life and personality 
of Its own If the State has a life or personality of its owm, 
It IS not difficult to suppose that it has a will of its own. 
Such a wall may w’ell be supposed to will the interests of the 
State as a whole, and not the interests of any section of it, 
See Chapter XV, p 587 - See Chapter II, pp 52-54 
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and such a will, if it existed, would fulfil most of the ne- 
quiremeiits -whicli Rousseau speafies for the manifestation 
of the General Will Thus in the idealist theor>’ of the State 
to be desuibed m a later chapter, Rousseau’s General Will 
becomes identified wath the Will of the State, the State 
being conceived as a hving organism, which is a whole or 
unity, and which stands to its constituent menabers in the 
relation in which the who'^e or unity -wiiich is a living 
human body stands to its constituent organs 

Some of the Consequences of Rousseau's Doctrine of the 
Will. The consequences of this doctrine are in the highest 
degree formidable Because the General Will is always 
right and alwavs disinteiested, it is argued that the State 
is altvays right and always disinteiested The will of the 
State is, therefore, held to be morally supeiior to that of 
aji\ mdmdual, and it is urged that the individual’s will 
may justifiably be subordinated to it Again, the hving 
organism is, it is obvious, more important chan its com- 
ponent organs, their fnncuon is to promote its welfare, 
and their sole eiccellence consists m promoting its welfare 
as tuUy as possible. Therefore, by analogy, the State is 
moic important than the individuals who compose it, 
tneir cvcellence is to be fomid in its service and then 
mnr'i in the piomoDon of its interests Tins principle 
is familiar in the Nazi philosophy which dominates Ger- 
many to-day The individual, Nazis maintain, belongs 
from Dirth to death to the State; the individual's piivate 
mteicst must, therefore, be subordinated to the interest 
of the State, which is not only an end in itself, but is the 
synthesis of all ends, moral and spiritual Such, bioadlv, is 
the conclusion of the line of thought which, starting Irom 
Rousseau’s doctrine of the General Will, culminates in the< 
idealist theory of the State and finds one ofits expressions m the 
practice of National Socialism in contemporary Germany. 

There is, I would suggest, another strand in the rope 
which bridges the gap between Rousseaus political 
theory and the doctrines of modern Totalitaiianism 
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Rousseau lived in an age in which Ghrisnanitv seemed 
to be losing whatever pretensions it might once have had 
to be a universal religion Not only were educated men 
under the influence of the Encvciopsedists exchanging 
Christianity for Deism, but the acid of doubt was already 
eating into the body of faith and doctime which had for 
so long satisfied the religious aspirations of the masses 
Yet It was essential^ if spiritual health was to be main- 
tained, that men should ackno\vledge some purpose 
outside themselves. Where was this purpose to be found 
sa\e in tlie promotion of the welfare of society^ Such ai 
least seems to have been Rousseau's view It is with the 
disinterested service of society, such as is rendered to-day 
bv the best of the English Civil Servants, that he seems 
at times to identify the end of man So serving, the individual 
both expressed the General Will m himself and assistea 
Its concrete realization m the institutions of society Hence, 
in a time of religious doubt, the service of the State mav 
become a substitute for the service of God Herein is to be 
found one of the psychological bases of the modern religion 
of nationalism, a religion which Rousseau, perhaps moie 
than any other political philosopher, assisted through 
his doctrine of the General Will to promote tVe ma-;,, 
however, take leave to doubt whether Rousseau would have 
regarded with favour the process desciibed in Chapters 
XV and XVI whereby the service of society becomes the 
worship of the State It is, indeed, one of the ironies cf 
history that Rousseau, whose pretensions are those of an 
avowed democrat, should be the spiritual ancestoi of 
Hegel and Fichte and through them of Fascism ^ 

Rousseau’s Democratic Pretensions. For Rousseau 
was, it will be remembered, a psychological hedonist 
Foi him, therefore, the actions of indivnduals could have 
no motive except that of bringing pleasure to their 
agents Rousseau admittedly does not consistently maintain 
this doctrine But he never forgets that a government 
^ See Chapter pp 645, 646, for an account of this dc elopmcnt 
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must be judged by its ability to promote the Avelfaie, 
concened in terms of pleasure, of its individual subjects. 
Henre the political question ■which he sets out to answer 
iSj lehat kind of govermoent will most effectively carry 
out this purpose, and, because of its success in doing so, 
have a justifiable claim, upon the obedience of indniduah 
concen.ed as exclusivel’v seif-interested persons^ Rousseau s 
ans^^'er is, a gorernment m which the soveieign legislative 
power remains in the hands of the citizens, although it 
may be delegated by them for special purposes to an exec- 
utive This is the ans'ver of an extreme democrat, and 
It was because he gave it that Rousseau’s thought was an 
important factoi in geneiating the French Revolution 
R'evertheJess, through his doctrine of tlie Genei?l Will 
Rousseau is also the political fithei of those who nave 
advocated the subordination of the individual to the State, 
on the ground tliat the State s interests tianscend those of 
the individuals who compose it Rousseau v\ould, I think 
it may safely be said, have regarded such a doctrine with 
horror 
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Chapter XIV: SOVEREIGNTY, 
LIBERTY AND NATURAL 
RIGHTS 


The views of Hobbes, Locke and Rousseau have an im- 
portance in the history of political theory which justifies 
detailed summary This cannot be said of subsequent 
political thinkers, ivith the exception of Marx and possibly 
of J S. M)U I shall, then, from this point adopt a different 
mode of treatment and select subjects rather than thinkers 
for exposition The Social Contract Theory outlined in 
the last chapter formulated a number of questions which 
protided the fiamework for discussions of political theory 
dm mg the ensuing hundred and fiftv years. Of these, three 
are of outstanding importance the theory of Sovereignty, 
the principle of liberty, and the doctrine of Natural Rights 
All three are related, and in this chapter I shall try to 
summaiize the more important views uhich have been 
held in regard to them. 

I SOVEREIGNTY 

Nature of Questions Discussed The tlieoiy of Sover- 
eignty, as It IS called, has played an important pait in the 
history of political theory, and, although the discussions 
to winch it has given rise seem academic now, it is 
necessary to give some account of the matters under 
discussion. 

The conception of Sovereignty was originally introduced 
into political theory by the French thinker Bodin (1530-- 
1596) The question which interested him was primarily 
one of fact In every form of government, whatever its 
nature, there must, he pointed out, be some ultimate 
repository of powei, some authority which is the source 

Ru 
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of the authoniy of all the other persons or institutions 
who or which possess authority, but which itself derives 
Its authorin' from nobody and nothing. The possession 
of such ultimate power Bodm calls Sovereignty, and the 
possessor of it in a State, the Sovereign 

Two questions have been historically discussed First 
who or what is the Sovereign in a commumty^ Secondly, 
who or what ought to be the Sovereign, or rather, who or 
what does a particular wnriter think ought to be the 
Sovereign^ These questions are, it is obvious, separate 
questions nevertheless, they have frequently been confused 
Machiavelh, for example, confines himself to the question 
of fact Power m a commumty is, he maintains, as a matter 
of actual fact vested in the Prince The actions of the Prince 
must fiequently run counter to what appear to be the in- 
terests and wishes of the people, if he is to keep the com- 
munity together, but, since it is m the Interests of the 
people that the community should be kept together, when 
the Prince appears to be thwarting their interests on a 
particular occasion, he is not doing so in reality 
Hobbes is concerned with the question, of “ought ' 
He does not maintain that all power in a community does 
in fact reside in the ruler, he says that it ought to do so, if 
society IS to fulfil its primary purpose of giving security 
to Its members 

The Views of Locke and Rousseau. Locke, as we 
have seen, holds that Sovereignty ought to belong to the 
majority Whether the majority is right is irrelevant, 
what is right is that the majority should decide, and m a 
properly constituted community the majority would m 
fact do so Rousseau maintains that Sovereignty belongs 
to the people as a whole While he was prepared to allow 
to the gov'ernment of the dav and to the executive special 
powers for particular purposes, powers which weie to 
be exercised subject to the law, the whole object and 
mtention of his WTitings is to prevent the arrogation of 
Sovereignty by any one gov'ermng body, whether executive, 
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legislature or judicature. Subsequent critics have found 
dilScuIty m believing that Rousseau meant what iie said; 
difficulty, that is to say, in crediting the fact that he really 
envisaged Sovereignty as belonging to the assembly of the 
ivhole people. But when it is borne in mind that Rousseau 
was thinking of a commumty not larger ihan a Greek 
Guy State, a community, that is to say, in which not 
more than 100,000 adult citizens at most were entitled 
to vote, there is nothing particularly outrageous about 
his view. It does, however, give rise to a problein whicn 
becomes acute, so soon as we aie concerned with a com- 
munity larger than the Greek City State If we take the 
view that it is with the people as a whole, or at any rate 
with the majority of the people, that power in a com- 
mumty resides, or ought to reside, how, it may be asked, 
IS this power to be exercised or made effective in the 
nodem nation-state, where the majority of the people are 
too numerous to foim a practicable legislative body^ 

Political Proposals of Bentham. This is one of the 
problems with which Jeremy Bentham concerns himself 
m his Fragment on Government Bentham folloived Locke 
m holding that the majority m a community should 
decide To him it seemed self-evident dial w.nat the majority 
wanted would be, if not ‘Tight" — a word which, as we 
have seen, had no umque meamng for Bentham 1 — at least 
conducive to the general happiness But, more plainly 
than Locke, Bentham discerned the problem which, in a 
large community, the demand for representative govern- 
ment piesented. For m a large community the majority 
must, It IS obvious, express its wishes through representa- 
tives These would m accordance with Bentham's ps^r- 
chological vieirs,^ be guided by self-interest, albeit en- 
lightened self-interest How, then, were they to be induced 
to act in such a way as to carry out the wishes of the 
majority, that is to say, to promote the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number^ 

^ See Chapter IX, pp 325-307 * See Chapter IX, pp 328, 329 
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In answer to this quesnon Bentham put forw'ard a num- 
ber of suggestions tvith the object of bringing the pressuie 
of public opinion continuously to bear on the government 
Firstj there must be universal suffrage, thus every man ard 
noman should have a chance of making his ivishes felt 
Secondly, the legislative body must be re-elected annualh 
m order to ensure that the representatives of the people 
would be kept in touch -w'lth pubhc opinion Thirdly, 
Parliament should be regarded as a bodv of delegates 
lather than of representatives, delegates, appointed lor 
special purposes, being conceived to be more directly 
under the control of those who appoint them than repre 
sentatives who, elected for a term, may during their period 
of office “go as they please*’ without reference to those 
whom they aie supposed to represent Upon a governing 
body which is in essence a delegate body the King, the 
House of Lords and the Established Church are excres- 
cences and Bentham, therefore, advocated their abolition 
His ideal form of government is, then, a republic consisting 
of one House of delegates who are required to present 
yearly accounts of their delegacy to those who appointed 
them 

Bentham’s conception of Sovereignty as residing in the 
majoiity of a community leads to a numbci of othei 
consequences Among the most impoitant of these is hu 
lepudiation of Locke’s proposal for a separation of legisla- 
ture and executive If the Sovereignty of the people is 
to be maintained the executive must, he insisted, be 
directly under the control of the parliamentary assembly 
of delegates, ivho were themselves subject to populai 
control He recognized, however, that the executive 
must be large and would inevitably tend to grow larger 
Bentham was one of the first to conceive of the function of 
the governing body in a community as that of regularly 
and continuously making laivs, for, if the object of govern 
ment is to promote the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number, fresh legislation will need continuously to be 
passed with a view to bringing in to being an ever greater 
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amount of happiness. Increase of legislation means increase 
of administrative machinery, and Bentham was accord- 
mglv led to envisage the creation of an extensive Civil 
Service Although he was prepared to endow the Civil 
Service with great and growing powers both administrative 
and executive, he never lost sight of the importance of 
subjecting the exercise of these powers to the control of the 
jOtereign people Bentham went continuously in fear of 
the dangers of bureaucraev: he knew how audacious 
elected and appointed persons are apt to become, and he 
Lccordingly devised a senes of safeguards to proinde for 
the control of the ofBceis of the State by the sovereign 
people. Among these was a provision that any public 
lunctionary could be dismissed by direct petition of the 
people to Parliament, and a proposal for the appointment 
ot the Minister of Justice by the electorate and not by 
Pailiament By these and similar devices Bentham hoped 
to secure the constant control and supervision by the 
soveieign body of its delegates and executives. 

Latent Contradiction m Bentham’ s Theory of Sov- 
ereignty. I have outlined Bentham’ s proposals in some 
little detail because they provide a good example of the 
logical working out of the implications of an extreme 
demociatic theory of Sovereignty There are, nevertheless, 
indications of another strain in Bentham’s thought. Nor- 
mally, as we have seen, he regarded Sovereignty in a 
community as being vested in the maj'ority of its members 
What ought to be done in a community could, he held, 
be discovered by the simple process of counting heads 
and m the ideal community the press, the church and 
the government could be regarded as the channels through 
which the will of the majority expressed itself. Occasionally, 
however, Bentham raises a question whose importance, 
familiar to-day, must have been less obvious a century ago, 
the question, namely, “ Who is it who forms pubhc opimon, 
who, in fact, controls the mob ^ ” The answer, as we can now 
si^e, IS, “Those who command the avenues through wLich 
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the mass mind is reached and mouided, these in the twen- 
tieth century being the pi ess, tne radio, advertisement, and 
the cinema ’'In the early nineteenth century the ostensible 
a\enues through which the mind of the people could be 
reached were, piesumably, the pulpit and the pi ess To 
these Bentham added certam vaguer influences less easih 
discerned Those who form die moral code of a community , 
those who determine the nature of the punishments to 
be inflicted upon transgressors of the code, those who 
prescribe the penalties foi offences against the law. those 
who are responsible for the formulation of beliefs, those 
■who set the standards of taste; those, m a word, who make 
the mental and spiritual environment m which the minds 
of the masses of men move and have their being—ali 
these he tended to regard as benevolent dictators, deter- 
mimng the 'ways in which the mob should exercise it^ 
sovereignty in the interests of its own greatest happiness 
But if \\e accept the full implication of these suggestions. 
It IS surely with the benevolent dictators of public opinion 
and not with the majority that Sovereignty rests 

Mill’s Development of Bentham. It w'as this aspect 
of Bentham’ s thought that his disciple John Stuait Mill 
chiefly developed I have already indicated the modifica- 
tions which Mill, nurtured by his fathei in the stiict doctrines 
of Benthamite Utilitarianism, introduced into the ethical 
doctrines which he had inherited ^ Of these one of the 
most important was the distinction between qualities of 
pleasure Bentham, it wull be remembered declared that 
quantity of pleasure was the sole standard of value , Mill 
maintained the superiority of a small quanPty of high 
quality pleasure over a large quantity of low' quality 
pleasure. High quality pleasure for Mill consisted broadly 
m the pleasures of the intellect 
Mill mtroduced a similar modification into Bentham s 
political theory, a modification which transformed the 
theory into which it was introduced even more radically 
^See Chapter IX, pp 326-334 
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than the distinction between qualities of pleasure Sover- 
eigntyj Bentham had said, is, or at any rate ought to be, 
vested m the masses Sovereignty', Mill maintained, ought 
to be, but IS not, vested in the intellectual elite In order 
that the nature and significance of this transformation 
of Bentham’s doctrine may be fully grasped, it is necessaiy 
to give an outline of the arguments and conclusions of 
Mill s Essay on Liberty, returmng later to the problem of 
Sovereignty 

II. LIBERTY 

AIlU’s Libe^. Mill’s Essay on Liberty is a work of 
first-rate importance. It draws attention to political and 
ethical values which are widely neglected to-day, and, in 
opposition to the over-nding claims of the nation-state, 
it maintains with the greatest persuasiveness and force 
the integrity of the individual, his right to self-development 
and his claim to be considered as an end in himself. Liberty 
IS m the strict sense of the word a "‘readable” book which 
rises on occasion to heights of noble eloquence. It is 
disingenuous for a writer to pretend to impartiality in 
regard to matters on which his feelings aie strong and his 
views clear I had better, therefore, say at once that the 
case which Mill seeks to establish m his Essay, the case 
for individual freedom and its corollary, the value of in- 
dividual varietv, seems to me to be botli unanswered and 
unanswerable The neglect of the truths which Mill states 
is, I hold, in some part lesponsible for the distresses of 
contemporary Europe 

Mill’s case for liberty falls into two parts There is, first, 
a senes of arguments foi freedom of thought, whether 
expressed in speech or writing oi enjoyed in reading 

These arguments are derived from Mill s utilitarian 
prmciples. Socrates had defended liberty on the ground 
that it was valuable to society, and Mill, taking Socrates’s 
hint, bases his defence not upon any abstract right to libeity 
which the individual may be hypothetically supposed to 
possess, but upon ‘utility, m the largest sense, grounded 
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on the permanent interests of man as a progressive being” 
'\ssuming that it is desirable that human societies should 
pi ogress, Ivlili proceeds to point out that, if they are to do 
so, liberty must be accorded to their members to pro- 
pound, to receive, and to discuss any and every sort of 
opinion. 

Now, the opinions which those in authority have been 
chiefly concerned to suppress are those which challenge 
authoiity. The challenge of these opinions may be diiect, 
they may, that is to say, take the form of an open denuncia- 
tion of government ; or it may be indii ect, as in the case of 
opimons embodying a cntidsm of popularly received 
views on some matter of political, social or religious dogma, 
Viciis which authority reflects and which it exists to fostci 

On tv hat grounds, then, Mill asks, may the free expies- 
sion of these resented opmions be not only defended but 
demanded^ 

Mill’s Claim for the Free Expression and Discussion of 
Opinion Mill points out that novel opinions will be 
eitlier true or false, or partly true and partly false If they 
aie true and authority suppresses them, authority has 
1 obbed mankind of truth Authority usually defends itself 
by saying (i) We could not tell at the time whether it 
was right or wrong, but it seemed to us to be wrong, and, 
because wTong, harmful We are surely right to foibid 
the propagation of harmful opinions fm) Admittedly 
we can never be quite sure what is harmful and what is 
not, and it seems to be possible that in this case we may 
have made a mistake But (la) this only means that our 
judgment, being human, is fallible; this v.e admit, but the 
possible falhbihty of our judgment is no ground for not 
exeicising it. (y) Being in authority, w^e have to act, and 
in order to do so we must assume that our opmions, which 
are also the received opimons of the populace, are true 

To this Mill answers: “There is the greatest difference 
between presuming an opimon to be true, because, with 
every opportumty for contesting it, it has not been refuted. 
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and assuming its truth for the purpose of not permitting 
its refutation. Complete libeity of contradicting and 
disproving our opinion is the verj!- condition which 
justifies us in assuming its truth for purposes of action, 
and on no other terms can a being with human faculties 
hai/C any rational assurance of being right ” In other 
woids, it IS only if you allow popularly received opinions 
to be questioned and disputed from every point of view 
that you are entitled to assume them to be true. If you 
are not entitled to assume them to be true, you have no 
ground for suppiessing the opimons which challenge them 

If the novel opinion is false, there is still no ground 
in public utility for its suppiession Received opinion 
IS scarcely ever entirely true But, even if it is, nobody 
can be sure that it is, unless every opportunity has been 
given to those who wish to challenge it, and unless th's 
opportunity has been widely used and the resultant 
challenge has failed to shake the opinion. Now truth is, 
no doubt, a good ; but truth which is rccogmzed to be such, 
which, in fact, is known to be true, is a greater good 

If, as is usually the case, the novel opinion is partly 
true and partly false, in which ev'ent it shares truth with 
the received opimon, the received opinion will be found to 
express one aspect of truth only The novel opinion will 
in this event almost certamly stress that aspect of truth 
ivhich the received opinion fails to embody. Thus one- 
sided popular truth will be supplemented by one-sided 
novel truth. In such a situation, while both partial truths 
may justly claim the right of popular ventilation, the novel 
mmoiity opimon has a special right to be heard, since this 
IS the one “which for the time being represents the neglected 
interests ” 

Mill's summary of his argument at this point is contained 
in the famous declaration, “If all mankind minus one, 
were of one opimon, and only one person were of the 
contrary opimon, mankind would be no more justified 
in silencing that one peison, tlian he, if he had the pow'er, 
would be justified in silencing mankind.” 

R' 
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The Prmapie of Non-Interference. But it is not only 
to freedom, of thought that Mill’s defence of liberty applies. 
His avowed object is to define the extent to which, and the 
spheres in which, the individual is entitled to claim free- 
dom from interference by the State or the community 
‘'The subject of this Essay,” he writes, “is . . Civil, 
or Social Liberty, the nature and limits of the power 
which can be legitimately exercised by society over the 
individual ” Mill begins bv narrating hoiv lovers of libei ty 
have for centuries dedicated their efforts and often their 
lives to resisting the oppression of tyrants When success 
crowned their efforts when by means of demociatic 
institutions the people became, thiough their chosen 
representatives, their own rulers, the foundations of liberty 
might well have seemed to be securely laid For how, it 
might well have been asked, could the people wish to 
oppress themselves? And so, once the people had in theory 
become their own rulers, once the fact that sovereignty 
resided in them and in nobody and nothing else had been 
recognized, and had received recognition m a democratic 
constitution, pohtical theonsts of radical sympathies — 
Mill has clearly in mind here bis father, James Mill, and 
Bentham — assuming liberty to be effectively safeguarded, 
had been chiefly concerned to prevent the imposition of 
any check upon the people’s power 
But the problem, Mill saw, was not so simple. The view 
that the people were autonomous, controlled, that is to say, 
only by their own will, was, he held, fallacious For, 
(i) It was difficult, if not impossible, to devise effective 
checks upon a government during its period of office, and 
it might use the power with which the people had entrusted 
it for purposes which were contrary to their wishes It 
might even use it to deprive electors of their liberties, in- 
cluding the liberty to dismiss it, and to substitute another 
government in its stead (2) The government ra any event 
only represented the majority of the people (3) Men in 
the mass are highly suggestible; they are influenced by 
custom, convention and public opinion; they are swept 
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bv storms of panic, fear, irrational elation or \\ ild hatred, 
and iheir reasons are diugged by the voice of the spell- 
binding demagogue. What is more, the more closely the) 
approximate to the average, the more cotapletelv are they 
open to the force of suggestion. It follows that the majority 
ivhich, after all, is composed of average men, dominated by 
code and creed and custom, amenable to propaganda, echoes 
and mirrors of their environment, will tend to demand 
conformity in respect of the creeds and codes, accept- 
ance of the propaganda and acquiescence in the environ- 
ment from all citizens, they wili require, m other words 
that the influences which dominate them shall dominate 
ail Slaves themselves, they will msist that all shall wear 
the same fetters 

It was against this tyranny of the majority that Mill 
sought to safeguard the liberty of the individual 

The Importance of Variety. One of the strongest 
arguments m Mill’s case for non-interference is his insistence 
upon the value of variety Men are by nature different, 
and, Mill claimed, should have the right to develop their 
differences The fact of difference should not be deplored 
On the contrarv, any society m which it is really worth 
ivhile to live is a society in which men’s minds and per- 
sonalities exhibit variety. ' Such are the differences among 
human beings,” Mill wrote, ‘in their sources of pleasure, 
their susceptibilities of pain, and the operation on them 
of different physical and moral agencies, that unless there 
is a corresponding diversity in their modes of life, they 
neither obtain their fair share of happiness, nor grow up 
to the mental, moral and aesthetic stature of which they 
are capable.” In the standardization of opinion imposed 
by a dictatorship Mill would have seen not only the im- 
poverishment of the spirit and the deadening of the mind 
of the community, but also the suppression of ail that 
makes the life of civilized men interesting, vital and gay 
‘ It is not,” he wrote, “by wearing down into uniformity 
all that IS individual in themselves, but by cultivating it and 
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calling it forth, within the limits imposed by the rights 
and interests of others, that human beings become a noble 
and beautiful object of contemplation, and as the works 
partake the character of those who do them, by the same 
piocess human life also becomes rich, diversified, and 
animating, furmshing more abundant aliment to high 
thoughts and elevating feehngs, and strengthemng the 
tie w-hich binds every individual to the race, by making 
the race infimtely better worth belonging to ” 

Mill based his advocacy of variety upon a further ground 
Variety was, he held, the mdispensable condidon of the 
adt ance of the human mind The arguments with which he 
supports this view, are not essentially different from those 
tvhjch weie adduced in another connection in criticism 
of the traditional moral sense theones of ethics The moral 
sense, it was argued in Chapter VIII, ^ as embodied in the 
public opinion of a commumty, is apt to be critical of am 
departure from accepted moral standards. Public opinion 
is no less conservative in the realms of art and politics 
In all these spheres, the tendency of the mass mind is to 
discourage experiment, to denounce novelty as heterodoxy, 
and to iron out differences by demanding conformity 
with existing codes. The fact that a code of morals or a mode 
of behaviour is condemned by contemporary standards 
does not. therefore, it was concluded, constitute m itself a 
ground for rejecting it 

Mdi’s argument for variety entitles us to go further So 
far from rejecting, he would have us actually encourage 
heterodoxies, not necessarily because they are true, but 
because they are heterodox and because heterodoxy 
makes for variety For, granted that a particular heterodoxy' 
may not be true, it is only by giving scope for dissent 
that w'e give opportunity to truth The very incapacity 
of contemporary opinion to discern truth when it meets it. 
Its fear of novelty and its impatience with what flouts its 
prejudices, render it essential, m Mill’s view, deliberately 
to safeguard the right of individuals to mdulgeiu intellectual 
^ See Chapter pp 308-310 
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eccentricity For the case for variety, the case for pei- 
mitting the individual to indulge himself m speech and 
behaviour which appear shocking, to express himself m 
forms of art which appear ugly, to propound opinions 
which appear to be false, and not only false but outrageous, 
and to spealt his mind in and out of season, is simphy the 
case for not blocking the channels through which alone 
those intimations can reach the mind of man, whose 
embodiment in concrete form, whether in paint or sound, 
in moral code or political institution, constitutes, in the 
only real sense of the word, his progress When Mill 
championed liberty as being “grounded on the permanent 
interests of man as a progressive being”, it was the hbcrtv 
to be different which he had primarily m mind If I may 
venture to convev the gist of his argument in terms of the 
conclusions reached in Part II, I should say that it is 
pre-eminently to those individuals who are “different”, 
that our race owes such progress in the realization and 
embodiment of the absolute values as it has yet succeeded 
in achieving Hence a society which can afford to permit 
“difference” is, in Mill’s phrase, more advanced, or, as 
I should prefer to say, embodies a greater degree of 
absolute good than one which insists upon uniformity 

iViJl’s Fear of Majority Tyranny. All advance, then, 
whether collective or individual, is conditioned by and 
dependent upon the freedom of individuals to experiment 
The success of experiment entails the freedom to innovate, 
and the freedom to innovate involves once again the 
liberty to differ Now it was precisely this liberty to differ, 
both in thought and conduct, which. Mill saw, was liable 
to be threatened by the majority. For the eccentric in- 
dividual, whether his eccentiiaty expresses itself in be- 
haviour or is confined to thought, tends to arouse the ridicule 
or the hostihty of the herd whose natural disposition is, 
as we have seen, to exact conformity to its standards 
Moreover, the threat to the eccentric was, Mill realized, 
likely to grow The majority,” he wrote, “have not yet 
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learnt to feei the power of ihe government their power, 
or Its opinions their opinions. When they do so, individual 
Lberty will probably be as much exposed to invasion 
irom the government, as it already is from pubhc opinion 
That such innovation is mimical to individual well-being 
Mill has already tried to show, it also, he has argued, 
hinders the development of man’s intellectual faculties, and 
retards the progress of the race But, and this was Mill’s 
final pomt, just because it is mimical to well-being and 
docs hinder progress, it is contrary to the best interests 
not only of the indixnduals who are required to conform, 
but also of the majonty who insist upon conformity 
Mankmd,” he wrote, are greater gamers by suffering 
each other to hve as seems good to themselves, than bv 
compeiling each to live as seems good to the rest”; fo^ 
‘“the only freedom which deserves the name, is that of 
pursuing our own good in our own way, so long as we 
do not attempt to deprive others of their’s, or impede 
their efforts to obtain it”. To this principle of non-inter- 
ference Mill admitted only one exception He laid it doivn 
that ‘“the sole end for which mankind are warranted, 
mdividually or coUectivclv, in mterfcrmg with the hbertv 
of action of any of their membeis, is self-protection 
the only purpose for which power can be rightfully exer- 
cised over any member of a civilized community, against 
his will, IS to prevent harm to others ” 

Difficulties of Demarcation. The difficulty raised by 
Mill’s exception is the famiUar difficulty of demarcation 
Who, one wants to know, is to be authorized to define 
the sphere in which men should be free to decide their 
conduct for themselves and the sphere m which their 
actions may justifiably be regarded as prejudicial to the 
well-being of others, and by what principles of demarcation 
IS he to be gmded. Here, it must be confessed, Mill is not 
very helpful. The difficulty of determimng the proper 
limits of State interference with the individual is one which 
besets any form of democratic pohtical theory, and I shall 
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venture in tlie last chapter to offer certain observations 
indicating the principles which should govern such inter- 
ference ^ My immediate concern is with the question oi 
Sovereignty; where, we are asking, is or should be the 
ultimate repository of power in a community, and m this 
connection it is pertinent to point out that Mill’s insistence 
upon the need for the free play and expression of individual 
opimon, and his vindication of the freedom of individual 
behaviour unfettered by the timidities and unconfined 
by the conventionalities of the majority, led hun to intro- 
duce what was in effect a division of mankind into tvio 
separate classes, and to assign effective Sovereignty to the 
superior minority 

Elements of Platonism in Mall On the one hand, there 
were the many who took their opinions ready-made from 
their environment and were prepared to allow their actions 
to be gmded by the behaviour of their felloivs ; on the other, 
there was a superior minority willing and able to exercise 
their minds on independent lines, in whom Mill recognized 
the pioneers and natural leaders of om' species It was the 
independence of this minority against encroachment bv 
what he called the ‘'collective mediocrity”, that Ivlill was 
especially concerned to preserve. But the lines upon which 
this concern directed his thinking led him to some rather 
surprising conclusions I will summarize his argument 
in a senes of propositions 

(1) The development of individual personality is a 
good 

(2) It leads to the increase of variety, which is also 
a good 

(3) Variety entails inequahty and inequality is, therefoi e, 
in the nature of things, 

(4) The object of the State is the development of the 
personalities of its members, more particularly of the in- 
tellectual elements in the personaliues of its members 


‘ See Chaper XIX, pp 777-781 
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(5'! The majority is indifferent to the claims of the 
intellect and majoritv rule will tend, to suppress variety and 
insist upon conformity 

(6) The unfettered rule of the majority will tend, there- 
fore, to frustrate the object of tlie State 

For one who had inherited the extreme democratic 
assumptions of James Mill and of Bentham, for one who 
had been brought up in the strict school of quantitative 
Utilitarianism, and held that ‘ everybod-v is to count 
for one," and for one onlyi, this was a somewhat dis- 
conceitmg conclusion Nor did Mill successfully resolve 
the difficulties tiiat arose from the attempt to mate what 
were m effect two totally difleient positions As his thought 
developed, he diverged ever further from the quantitative 
radicalism of the early utilitarians and insisted ever more 
keenly upon the value of the high quality “intellectual”. 
Thus the kind of State to which the implications of his 
Essay on Representative Government, when developed to their 
logical conclusion, were clearly pointing would not have 
been very unlike that of Plato, but Mill would probably have 
been surprised to be told so, and he never pushes his 
admission of inequality to Plato’s clear-cut extremes. 

AliU’s Political Proposals. Mill officially advocated 
w hat he called a completely popular government' ' i a which 
all men should take, or should have an opportunity of 
taking, that active share in the affairs of the commumty 
W'hich, since men were— he agreed with the Greeks— social 
and political beings, was necessary to the proper develop- 
ment of their personahties. E\erybody must, then, have a 
vote, provided that everybody was first educated so that 
he could use it with j'udgment and responsibility Mill 
regarded it ‘‘as wholly inadmissible that any person should 
partiapate in the suffrage without being able to read, 
wnite, and , perform the common operations of 
arithmetic’' 

If everybody was to vote, what safeguard, it might be 
^ See Chapter IX, p 33 a 
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asked, did Mill propose for the rights of minorities and, 
more particularly, of those intellectuaily superior minorities 
wnom he considered to be the salt of the earth? In the first 
place, the non-educated, as we have seen, were not to be 
entitled to vote at all Secondiy, the “normals” were to 
i.ote less often than the “intellectuals at any rate they 
were to vote less often until all had had the chance of 
becoming “intellectuals'’. Mill is one of the few pohtical 
theorists who have advocated a system of plural voting 
based not on blood or on wealth, but upon brains Applying 
die principles outlined above he sought to provide a 
‘ counter-poise to the numerical weight of the least educated 
class”, by giving the more intellectual members of the 
community a larger number of votes In the third place, 
he hoped, by a system of proportional representation, to 
minimize the effects of popular caprice and to weight the 
scales in favour of high quahty candidates These devices 
do no doubt constitute a certain safeguard against the 
svmmping of the intellectual minority by’ the average 
majority. They do not, however, indicate anv radical 
departure from the principles of Sovereignty entailed by 
the radicalism of Bentham, and, if Mill had stopped here, 
he would have done little to ensure the predominance in 
the community of the high quahty intellectual feiv. He 
made, however, two further important advances in the 
direction of Platonism 

MiU’s Constitutional Proposals. fi) First, the repre- 
sentative assembly was not to govern, but only “to watch 
and control the government” For the representative 
assembly’ would not, after all, be a body of expert persons ; 
it would consist merely of those representatives who had 
happened to commend themselves to the people, and, 
theiefore, to the great majority of average and umnstructed 
persons among the people How, then, should they be 
expected to possess the skill and knovidedge w'hich are 
necessary for the making of laws for the guidance of a 
complex modern community^ For, Mill insisted, "every 
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branch of public administration is a skilled business” of 
which ‘the knowledge does not come by intuition” 

The assumption by a deliberative assembly, whose 
proper function is to represent, to ventilate and to discuss, 
of the actual business of legislauon is desenbed as being 
‘ inexpeiience sitting in judgment upon experience, igro’"- 
ance on knowledge”. Mill accordingly proposed that the 
actual business of government, m which he intended to 
mclude those functions which properly fall wathin the 
scope of administration and most of those which we should 
regard as belonging to the legislature, should be entrusted 
to a skilled civil service whose members, recruited by com- 
petitive examination, would represent the intellectual 
Uiie of the community 

The duties which Mill allocated to Parhament fell 
broadly into two categories. First, Parliament would serve 
as a kind of pubhc mquest, where general principles could 
be discussed and particular grievances ventilated Mill’s 
proposals under this head amounted to a recommendation 
that Parliament should revert to its original function 
Parhament— the fact cannot be too often remembered — ■ 
was not intended as a law-making body it was originally 
conceived as an assembly of the nation’s representatives 
for the discussion of matters of nataonal concern and the 
ventilation of grievances It was, that is to say, conceived 
as the “grand inquest of the nation ” That it is the business 
of Parhament to legislate, became an accepted principle 
only during the nineteenth century The notorious conges- 
tion of parliamentary business to-dav constitutes, many 
hold, a strong reason for the resumption by Parliament 
of Its origmai function, and for the delegation of the 
actual business of legislation to bodies of experts on the 
hnes proposed by Mill. 

In the second place. Mill proposed that Parliament 
should confine itself to laying down the general principles 
which legislation should follow Gmded by these general 
principles, a “Commission of legislation, having for its 
appointed office to make the laws”, would propose the 
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details of legislative measures for Parliament to authorize 
TnuSj while Parliament would not itself make the laivs, it 
ivould exercise a controlling function over the specificall-; 
legislative body, and, as the authonzer and sanctioner of 
legislation, it would be in a position to ensure that the la.ws 
weie such as expressed the ivishes of the majoriiy of the 
citizens Moreover, by v irtue of its position as ‘ ‘ grand Inquest 
of the nation”, ir ivould act as a cneck upon the activities of 
the civil seivice and thus mitigate the evils of burcauci acy 
Mill’s proposals for constitutional reform thus aimed at 
rule by an intellectually superior executive subject to 
ultimate control by a popular assembly. 

A Parliament performing the restricted functions en- 
visaged by Mill would not be under the necessity of 
constantly obtaining fresh mandates from the electorate. 
Mill consequently rejected Bentham’s proposals for annual 
Parliaments, and lefused to consider members of Parhament 
in the light of delegates rather than of representatives 
Finally, he advocated the extension of local government, 
in order that the greatest possible number of citizens 
should be draivn into public activity and thus enjoy the 
opportunity of developing their pcrsonalir.es 

Advantages of Mill’s Proposals. Mill’s proposals may 
be regarded in the light of an endeavour to make the best 
of two worlds by combining two conflicting principles, the 
principle of quantity and the principle of quality The 
first IS the principle of popular sovereignty, the principle, 
namely, that the majority should decide the policy of 
the State, the second, that of skilled direction, that those 
wno possess special qualifications should conti ol the policy 
of the State The first prmaple, that of popular consent 
and decision, was, of course, mheient in the notion of 
democracy But Mill also valued the activities of the 
intellect and considered that excellence, both in the 
individual and in the community, consisted in such a 
development of the individual personalities of the members 
of the commumty, as would enable each to become capable 
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of enjoying- high quality intellectual pleasures, m order 
ihat the community might achieve excellence in this sense 
It 11 as, he thought, necessary that the ia-ws should be 
framed and the social scene set by those who were intel- 
lectually superior to the average. Mill’s constitutional 
proposals represent an attempt to combine these two 
requisites. 

The following quotation will indicate the nature of the 
compromise which hlill suggested between these two 
conflicting principles 

“Nothing but the restriction of tlie function of repre- 
sentative bodies withm these rational hmits, -vtall enable 
the benefits of popular control to be enjoyed in conjunction 
with the no less impoitant requisites (growing ever more 
Important as human affairs increase in scale and com- 
plexity) of skilled legislation and administration Theie 
are no means of combimng these benefits except b\ 
separating the functions which guarantee the one fiom 
those which essentially require the other, by disjoimng 
the office of control and criticism from the actual conduct 
oi affairs, and developing the former on the representatives 
of the Many, while securing for the latter, under strict 
responsibility to the nation, the acquired knowledge and 
practised intelhgence of a specially trained and experienced 
Few.” 

The scheme has ob-vious advantages from the point of 
view of the efficient conduct of public business. For the 
function of law-making and the transaction of public 
business Parhament — it is on all hands admitted — is an 
extremely clumsy body To quote firom Shaw’s Preface 
to 'The. Apple Cart 

“Government, which used to be a comparatively simple 
affair, to-day has to manage an enormous development of 
Socialism and Communism Our industrial and social 
life IS set in a huge communistic framework of public 
roadways, streets, badges, water supply, power suppl-y, 
lighting, tr^ways, schools, dockyards, and public aids 
and conveniences, employing a prodigious army of police. 
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inspectors, teachers and officials of all grades in hundreds 
of departments ” This press of business exhibits the 
traditional method of transacting the affairs of State by 
Acts of Parliament which are debated clause by clause 
and line by line, before they are finally passed, after a 
number of readings, as increasingly madequate Nor is 
the dissatisfaction v-ith Parhamentary procedure confined 
to the critics of democracy Democrats are increasmglv 
impatient with what they have come to legard not as 
an aid, but as an impediment to the expression of the 
ivishes of the people. If, for example, the majority of the 
people of this country were converted to Socialism, it 
■would be the clear duty of a democratic body to pass 
legislation with the object of transforming the basis of our 
economy in a Socialist direction Yet experts in Parha- 
mentary procedure have been constrained to point out that 
a Socialist majority with a clear mandate from the elector- 
ate would, given the existing machineiy of Parliament, 
require at least fifty years to pass thq legislation necessaiy 
for the introduction of Soci^ism 

Mill’s Aristocracy of Intellect, 'While the advantages 
of Mill’s proposals on the score of efficient conduct of 
public business may be admitted, it is difficult to feel 
satisfied TAUth his devices for safeguaiding the principle of 
popular control. When, in the course of his argument, 
Mill came to a point where a conflict between the two 
principles could no longer be avoided, his tendency^ 
was to throw his weight on the side of quality. This 
brings me to Mill’s second advance in the direction of 
Plato ms m. 

(11) Reflecting upon the factors which form the public 
opinion and set the standards of the community, Mill 
showed himself increasingly sensible of the influence that 
the few exercise over the many He did not wish to 
diminish this influence, his concern was to ensure that it 
was rightly exercised, and that those who exercised it, 
■were fitted to discharge their trust. 
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Mill essentially a rationalist, the woid rational- 
ist” being here used in its popular sense. His belief, derived 
iiom his father, was that human bemgs are reasonable in 
the sense that, if the arguments in favour of a course of 
action or a set of opimons are presented to them with 
sufficient force and frequency, and if the course of action 
is right and the opimons true, then they will m the end 
follow the one and adhere to the othei. Of his father, 
James !V£ilI, he tells us, ‘ so complete was my father’s 
reliance on the influence of reason over the minds of 
mankind, whenever it is allowed to reach them, that he 
felt as if ail w'ould be gained if the whole population 
weic taught to read, if all sorts of opimons weie allowed 
to be addressed to them by word and in writing, and if by 
means of a suffiage they could nominate a legislature to 
gi'''e effect to the opimons they adopted” Of himself and 
of those who, v ith him, set themselves m the early pait 
of the nineteenth century the task of propagating the 
doctrines of Utilitanamsm he writes that what “we 
principalh thought of, was to alter other people’s opimons; 
to make them believe accordmg to evidence, and know 
what was their real interest, which, v/hen they once knew, 
they would, we thought, by the instrument of opinion, 
enforce a regard to it upon one another”. 

If you could persuade a man’s reason, then you could 
determine liis actions for. Mill averred, ‘ it is what men 
dimk which determines how' they act” Now those who 
111 the last resort are responsible for what men think, are 
those wffio control the avenues of propaganda through which 
their minds are reached. They are our teachers, spiritual 
pastors and masters in our youth, they are the writers of 
books and newspapers which we read in manhood. There 
IS no doubt a sense m which the more popular newspapers 
lollow public taste rather than lead it, but the general 
influence of the controllers of the press on pubhc opimon 
la not open to question. Now Mill would have agreed with 
the modern dictators that the controllers of propaganda 
and, iherefore, of opimon, w^erc the real sovereigns in a 
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community, but he ivould have insisted, as against the 
dictators, that the object of such control should be to make 
the people independent of it, by so improving their intel- 
lectual capacity that they could be trusted to form for 
themselves a responsible judgment on all matters of 
controversy presented to them 
Thus the functions of Mill’s controllers of opinion are 
not unlike those of Plato’s Guardians Each -would seek 
to mould the opimons of the masses by education, by 
propaganda, by the laws and through -whatever avenues 
they can be reached But while Plato’s Guardians would have 
sought to mould them to a recognition of and acquiescence 
in that subordinate status for which the masses were by 
nature fitted, it was Mill’s hope that the intellectual few 
would aim at so improving the moral qualities and intellec- 
tual capacities of the many, that the many would become 
capable of taking their share m the government of the 
commumty. Until, however, the requisite quahties and 
capacities were developed, IVIill proposed that the real 
holders of Sovereignty in the commumty should be the 
intellectual minority It is by the intellectual minoiity that, 
Mill thought, government is, or at any rate should be, 
carried on — “a representative constitution,” he declared, 
“is a means of bringing the general standard of intelligence 
and honesty existing in the community, and the individual 
intellect and virtue of its wisest members, more directly 
to bear upon the government” — ^but the minont-v should 
never forget that the object of government is to bring all 
the members of the commumtv up to the intellectual level 
of the governing few. 

Comment upon Mill’s Political Philosophy. Mill’s 
views have been given m detail not only because of their 
intrinsic importance, but because of the confiict of principles 
which they exemplify. The question, it will be remem- 
bered, with which in the first part of this chapter we 
were concerned was the question, “Where in a com- 
munity ought power in the last resort to reside^” To this 



question Mill gives tvi-o answers Tlie iirst is, in the people 
as a uhole”. This answer prowdes the democratic element 
m nis thought, and is responsible for his insistence upon 
the need for popular control But Mill also held an ethical 
theory 'V'^hich caused him to value some pleasures as 
higher” than others, from which it followed that those 
persons who ivere the more valuable in a community were 
those capable of enjoying the "higher” pleasures Since the 
State exists to promote the w'elfare of its members, it 
must seek to increase the number of those capable of 
enjoying the "lugher” pleasures The State, therefore, 
has a moral end, that of improving the intellectual quaht\ 
of its citizens, and power in a State ought to be vested m 
those who can enable it to fiilfil its end, tliat is to sav, 
in those who are capable of enjoying “highet ” pleasures 
BOW At this point, then, we tap a Platonic vein in Mill’s 
thought, following which he proceeds to endow the intel- 
lectual elite ivith the power (aiwavs subject to popular 
control) to make the laws and to govern the commumt\, 
both on the ground that they have superior value m 
themselves, and because it will be their object so to raise 
the mental level of the community, as to enable all to 
become capable of enjoying the pleasures in w'hich their 
own superiority consists It is from the conflict of these 
fiindamentallv different answers to the problem of Sovei - 
eignty that the some’vhat complicated provisions, whose 
purpo'^e IS to combine the appearance of popular govern- 
ment with effective control by the most knowledgealile 
element in the commumtv derive Mill does not say 
outright, as Plato does, that the few should rule in the 
interests of the many, because the few know what is good 
for the many; what he does say is that the few can and 
should persuade the many to give them a degree of 
influence in the commumtv which is out of all proportion 
to their numbers, in order that they may administer the 
community’s affairs, in the interests of what they conceiv e 
to be the welfare of the many, better than the many, 
with their limited vision and undeveloped tastes, could 
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administer them for themselves It is further essential that 
nothing should be allowed to interfere with the liberty 
of the few to pm sue their own pleasures in their own way, 
however curious their proceedings may seem to the many 
For the individual the right to be odd m his own way 
for the community, that the "odd” should be permitted 
to promote the welfare of the normal — are the two distinctive 
recommendations of Mill’s political philosophy 

Sovereignty from the Legal Aspect. To return to the 
problem of Sovereignty, this may also be approached from 
the angle of law The legal approach to the problem 
issues in a distinctive theory of Sovereignty to which brief 
reference must be made, Austin’s f 1 790-1 859) \ iews set forth 
Province of Janj/irndwe, first published m 1833, a book in 
which attracted considerable attention at the time, may 
be taken as representative of this school of thought 
Austin’s treatment of Sovereignty is concerned purely 
v/ith the question of fact Where, he asks, in a commumty 
docs authority in fact reside^ It is sometimes said that the 
only answer that Austin gave to this question is that 
authority resides m the law But his answer is not so 
simple as that, for, it is obvious, there is in every com- 
munity a certain number of people^ who would not obey 
the law, unless the law were enforceable and enforced, 
nor can we suppose that a thinker as competent as Austin 
would have overlooked so obvious a point 

Austin’s position is not as clear as could be wished but, 
broadly, the couise of his argument is as follows First, 
he considers who or wLat in a commumty is at any given 
moment actually exercising power The answ'er to this 
question is a purely empirical one. It is discovered by 
examining the life of a community with a view to finding 
out whom or what its members actually obey That which 
in the first instance they obey is, it is obvious, the law 
But the law does not command by and in itself, what it 
does do IS to authorize various persons and institutions 
^ See Chapter I, pp 39, 40, for an expansion of this statement 
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to command in different spheres for special purposes 
Thus it authorizes Parhament to command in the sphere 
of laiv'-making; the civil service m the sphere of law- 
administermg; the judges in that of iaw-determimng; the 
police m that of law-enforcing Parhament, in other 
words, makes the law, the civil servant applies it, the 
judge says v,hat it is, and the policeman enforces it (I 
do not wish to suggest that these various officers of the 
commumty do not exercise other functions , I am concerned 
merely to point out that, in relation to law, they all do 
exercise functions, and different functions ) The essence 
of Austin’s answer to the question, “ Where in a commumty 
does Sovereignty reside^ ”, is that it resides in those bodies, 
mstituxions and persons m which or whom the law of the 
commumty places control for different purposes But if 
\\c ask the further question, by virtue of what authority- 
does the law authorize this person or that body to com- 
mand obedience in his or its appropriate sphere, or, to 
put the point in another tvay, who or what authorizes 
the law to vest authority in different bodies and persons 
and bodies, no satisfactory answer is given Nor, indeed, 
on Austin’s theor-y, is a satisfactory answer possible, for 
the theory is, in the last resort, a circular one, as may be 
seen by testing it with a series of questions Parhament, 
we are told, exercises Sovereignty in the sphere of law- 
making because it has been established by law for this 
purpose \\T.o, then, gives the law authority to estabhsh 
Parliament for this purpose^ Answ-er, Parliament, which 
is the law-maker. Who, then, authorizes Parliament to 
be the law -maker ^ Answer, the law The purport of these 
questions is to show that any theory which seeks to derive 
Sovereignty from law must answer the question, “ Why do 
men obey the law^” The ansiver, whatever form it t^es, 
reveals the fact that that authority is leally sovereign in 
a commumty by reason of whose existence atizens do 
in the last resort obey the law If, ho-wever, the theoiy is 
content to regard the law as that which authorizes the 
Sovereignty of some person or bod-y, the question must be 
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asked, "Who or whar eniitles the law ro authorize the 
pel son or body to exercise Sovereignty^ ” and, as before, we 
ire committed to a circular argument A statement of the 
i=;3ues raised by the problems of Sovereignty and an 
account of the reasons which have led to its loss of import- 
ance in contemporary political discussion will be found 
at the end of the chapter, 

III. NATURAL RIGHTS 

Introductory. The doctrine of Natural Rights wLich, 
like the tneoiy of Sovereignty, was a centre of controversial 
interest and attention in the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries, has also fallen into the background of 
contemporary discussion It is not so much that the 
problems round which the former discussions ranged arc 
not real problems, as that the terms in which they are 
to-day formulated are not those which were used in the 
controversies of a hundred and fifty years ago In the case 
both of Sovereignty and of Natural Rights, the influences 
of Marxist theory’ and of the idealist theory of the State’ 
have been largely responsible for superseding the traditional 
d.scussions of the early and middle mneleenth century A 
brief historical retrospect of the&e discussions here follows 
Theories of Natural Rights tend to fall into two classes, 
those which derive Natural Rights from Social Contract 
theories of the origin of society, and those which link 
Natural Rights with theories of the purpose of society 
The first are theories which explain in terms of origin, 
the second in terms of end or goal.® There is also a number 
of individual theories which do not fall wholly wathin 
either class. The second group of theories, more particularly 
in the form in which they were propounded by T. H. Green, 
ultimately transferred the problems at issue to another level 
of discussion, where they have remained ever since. It is at 
this level that idealist theory takes up the theme 

^ Chapter XVII for an account of this. 

* See Chapter XV for an account of thi-: 

® See Chapter I, pp 28-33 for an account of these forms of explanation 
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I Social Contract Theories of Natural Rights 
The common characteristic of those theories of Natuial 
Rights which are linked with Social Contract theoues of 
the oiigin of society is their attribution of rights to man 
m a state of nature. These rights, which man is supposed 
to have possessed in a state of natuie, are his Natural 
Rights. Because diey belong to man in a state of nature, 
they are regarded as bemg independent of society. They 
are, however, also presuppositions of society, since it is 
by reflecting upon their rights and considering howr they 
may best be preserved that, it was thought, men were 
led to form society “This law,” sa-ys Locke, speaking 
of one of the laws of nature by which our rights are bes- 
towed upon us, “is a general rule found out by reason ” 
Hobbes refers to the rights possessed by man in a state of 
nature sometimes as “laws of nature sometimes as 
■ rules of natuie”. It is by following these rules that, he 
holds, men are induced to form society Man, he asserts, 
has a natural right to enforce his will upon others But he 
also has a natuial desire “to seek peace and to follow 
It” In order that the desire for peace may be satisfied, 
ihe right to enforce one’s will upon others is given up — 
men, we are told, relinquish their “rights” to all things 
“which being retained hinder the peace of mankind 
and agree to “keep their covenants made” Throughout 
these aliege4 historical transactions, the guiding principle 
is, it will be remembered m Hobbes’s view, not one of 
morality, but of expediency 
Locke agrees with Hobbes that men possess rights in a state 
of nature, and that society is formed in order to guai antee 
their fulfilment He does not, however, agree ivith Hobbes 
that these rights are lost when a man enters society With the 
exception only of the right to be judge in one’s own cause, our 
Natural Rights continue to be our rights, and it is society’s 
business to see that they are preserved These Natural 
Rights, whose preservation is the business of society, aie, 
Locke tells us, rights to “life, health, liberty or possessions” 
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In Rousseau the notion of Natural Rights derived fiom 
a state of nature tends to fall into the background. Ir 
an early Vvork entitled Ducoune on the Origin ^ Inequaht), 
Rousseau defines the state of nature as a state of bliss 
In a state of bliss men presumably enjo'yed all rights that 
are conducive to their pleasure and profit In Rousseau’s 
later thought the individual’s Natural Rights tend to be 
swallowed up in the concept of the General Will, The 
General W''ill embodies and synthesizes all the separate 
ivills of the various individuals in a community, in so fai 
as they are willing as the\ ought to will Their wills foi 
life, liberty, goods and so forth are, therefore, piesumably 
synthesized in and transcended by the General Will It is to 
the General Will, then, that men must look for the fulfilment 
of their rights, and it is to the community as a whole, 
whose tvill IS the General Will, that they owe allegiance 


Paine on Natural Rights. By the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, the conception of the Social Contract 
was losing ground Even when it was not speaficaily 
lepudiated, it dropped more and more into the back- 
g ound of men’s thoughts But the conception of Natural 
Rights to which the Social Contract theoiies had given 
rise, still persisted 

The English wTiter Tom Paine (1737-1809), the most 
enthusiastic advocate of Natural Rights, still retains the 
notion of a contract, although in his view it is a contract 
between equals for the creation of eicecutive officials The 
contract is not, therefore, a contract to guarantee rights 
Ills book entitled The Rights of Man contains a declaration 
which begins with the announcement that all men ue 
‘free and equal m respect of their rights ” The declaral ' in 
proceeds to the assertion that “the end of all polit 
associations is the preservation of the natural and 
prescriptible rights of man, and these rights are hbe 
property, security and resistance of oppression;”. Lib< 

IS later defined as the power of doing whatever d 
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dcctrine of Rights on the Social Conti act interesting, 
it IS that no generation can bind its descendants to can-y 
out anv contract which it may happen to have made 
"Every age and gerterattoai’ Paine wrote, “must be as 
free to act for itself in all cases as the age and generations 
ivhich preceded it.” "Manj” he continued, ‘has no 
p’-oporty in man neither has any generation a pioperty 
in the generations which are to follow . . It requires 
hut a very small glance ol thought to perceive that although 
laws made in one generation often continue in foixe 
through succeeding generations, yet they continue to 
deiive their foice mom the consent of the living,’’ 

'While, howevci, Paine repudiates the notion of an 
historically formed and eternally binding Social Contract, 
he agrees with the Conti act theorists that the nghls which 
a man possesses in society derive their sanetton from 
lights which he possessed independently of society, assorting 
that ‘every civil nght has for its foundation some natural 
right pre-existing in the individuai.’' Paine’s views are 
strongly represented in the American Deckiation of 
Independence (1776). It is self-evident, it declares, that 
men '‘endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights and that among these are life, liberty 
and the puisuit of happiness' The French revolutiomsts, 
also under the influence of Paine, added “property” 
as "an inviolable and sacred nght” 

Bentham and Spencer on Rights. Fame ivas the 
last writer^ to maintain the doctrine of Natural Rights 
in Its traditional form, but although subsequent writers 
criticized it, vestiges of the theory are still discernible in 
their thought, Bentham, for example, was a seveie ciitic 
I'^^.iui’al Rights, denouncing the doctrine as v3,gixe and 
unscientific, and the considerations upon which it was 
based as sentimental Although, huwevei, he studiously 
refrains fftjrn using the language of Natural Rights, his 
particular brand cf Utilitarianism is, it is obvious, con- 
siderably inlluenced bv the notions which he repudiates. 
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As we have seen, the American Declaraaon of Inde- 
pendencej following Paine, maintains the right to “the 
puisuit of happiness”, as a Rmdamental Natural Right 
Bentham accepted this ‘ right” as axiomatic, and. devoted 
hss efforts to discovering, by what he believed to be strictly 
scientific methods, the laws which govern human nature 
in its pursuit of happiness Granted that all human beings 
want happiness and only happiness, granted, too, that 
they have a right to happiness, by what kind of collective 
action, Bentham wanted to know, can their collective 
happiness be promoted? Or, to use the language of Natural 
Rights, by what kind of collective action can their right 
to happiness be guaranteed? 

Herbert Spencer's thought also bears traces of the doc- 
trine of Rights In one of his later works, Man I'ersus tke 
State y he set himself to answer one of the questions pro- 
pounded by hzs ethical theory,^ the question, namely, 
“ How IS man to achieve that stage of eqmlibnum at which 
he is perfectly adjusted to his environment?” He answers 
this question by what is m effect a re-assertion of the 
eighteenth century doctrine The right upon which he 
chiefly insisted was a right to the “free energy of faculty,” 
that is to say, a right to the free development of one’s 
personality The primary function of the State was, 
Spencer held, that of securing this right to its individual 
members If it failed to do this, the individual had the 
right to defy it The implication of this “right of 
defiance” — that anybody who feels that his right to free 
development is restricted by the application of the State’s 
law's has a right to resist — ^is tantamount to an assertion 
of the right to anarchy. 

Difficulties Latent in Spencer’s Theory of the State 
The Right of Revolt. Spencer did in fact avoid this 
anarchical conclusion at the cost of some inconsistency, 
by invoking the Social Contract theory of the origin of 
society. Men, he affirmed, had entered into a form 
‘ See Chapter X, pp 369, 370 
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of contract to preserve their rights; societv was the 
result of this contract. The State, then, was in origin 
a contrivance to ensure that men should enjoy then 
rights, and since this was the purpose of its existence, 
it had a right to make itself as effective as possible m order 
that it might fulfil this purpose. Thus in the interests of 
the mdividuars right to the development of the “free 
energy of faculty”, the State might restrict activities on 
the part of other individuals which interfered with the 
exercise of this right. This conception of the origin of 
the State may be correct, but it is obviously inconsistent 
with Spencer’s earliei notion of the State'- as a gradually 
evolving organism, -whose function is to effect a mutual 
adjustment between the individi-als who compose it 
If this evolutionaiv view of the State is correct, the State 
■will, when adjustment between individuals is complete, 
disappear If, on the other hand, the Social Contract 
view of the State is correct, the State wall always 
remain, since the exercise of its power of interference with 
anti-social activities on the part of particular individuals 
will always be required for the preservation and, if 
necessary, for the enforcement of rights. 

Is There a Right of Revolt Spencer’s two vievv-s of 
the function and nature of the State throw into relief the 
dilemma m which the Natural Rights theory places its 
exponents If the State exists solely for the preservation of 
rights, the individual has presumably a right to rebel 
against it when it fails to perform the function for which 
it exists. In all ages men have asserted this right Someumes 
the assertion has been, made in the interests of religion 
“We may obey the laws of the State,” says Origen, “only 
when they agree with the divine law; when they contra- 
dict divine and natural law we must obey God alone ” 
Sometimes it has been made in the interests of the indi- 
vidual’s private conscience “In the Court of Conscience," 
■writes St Thomas Aqmnas, “there is no obligation to obey 
^ See p. 543 above 
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an unjust latv ” Sometimes it has flowed from the doctrine 
of Natural Rights “The principal aim of bociety, ’ wrote 
Blackstone in 1765, ‘ is to protect individuals in the 
enjovment of those absolute rights which were vested m 
them by the immutable laws of nature. ’ All these mews 
confer upon the individual, whatever the nature of the 
ground which is urged to justify it, the right of revolt 
But if we concede that everybody has a right to rebel 
against the State, when he chooses to think that it is 
failing to preset ve his rights, v\'e are m effect conceding a 
right to anarchy Now the admission of a right to anarchy 
IS fatal to the effective functioning of any State and is 
fatal, therefore, to the view that the State exists in order 
to preserve rights 

Common Elements in Foregomg Theories of Rights. 
All the theories of rights so far considered are based upon 
the same general view of society and of man's relations to 
it Hence though they differ on particular points, they 
conform to one general formula This may be stated in a 
series of propositions 

(i) There is, first, an historical afiirmation man pre- 
existed society 

(z) There is, secondly, a moral and metaphysical 
afiirmation. man is a creature who possesses certain rights 
in virtue of the general nature and plan of the univeise, 
and of the part which he has to play in carrying out the 
plan of the universe 

(3) In order that these rights may be preserved, he forms 
society 

(4) Rights, then, are not created by society, but are 
brought by man into society 

(5) The purpose of society is to secure man’s rights. 

{6j If it does not do so, the individual has a right to 

rebel, or, alternatively 

(7) he has no right to rebel, even if it does not, because 
society was, after all, formed to seeme his rights as a whole, 
and even if on a particular occasion it appears to violate 
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one of them, it does so only that it may the better secure 
them as a whole, or it does so, only m order that it may the 
better secure the rights of most of its members, even if 
it does not secure the rights of a particular member at a 
pai ocular moment, or of a painculai membei at any 
TDOment. 

As I have just pointed out, there is a difiiculty here, a 
difficulty which provoked the criticisms which, from the 
first, w'ere levelled against the whole doctrine of Natural 
Rights- To these cntiasms whicli culminated in a different 
conception of rights, wc must now turn 

Cnticisnis of Natural Rights : Views of Burke, The 
cnncisms which were urged against the doctrines of 
Natural Rights so far considered were bound up with 
criticisms of the Social Contract theory of the origin of 
society, These criticisms entailed a different view of the 
nature and origin of society, a view which appro-stimated 
to that of the Greeks, m that, regarding society as an 
organic whole, it interpreted human nature teleologically, t 
with reference to the part which individuals should 
ideally play and the ends which they should ideally 
pursue as members of this whole This alternate view 
of the nature of society entails in its turn a different con- 
ception of nghts, svhich is also teleological. An account 
of the teleological conteption of rights, which receives its 
most celebrated expression m the works of T. H, Green, 
will be given at the conclusion of the criticisms of the 
tiaditiouaJ doctruic of Natural Rights The alternative, 
organic wew of society will be expounded in the next 
chapter In its fully developed form, which is hnovm as 
the Hegelian or ideal-st theory of the State 
A name pronunentiy' associated with the criticism of 
Natural Right is that of Burke (1729-1797) Burke 
represents the reaction of the concrete, empirical Enghsh 
temperament to the doctrmairism of such theories as those 
of Hobbes and Rousseau, theories which sought to prescribe 
^ See Chapter I, pp, 30, 31. 
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\\rliat was good and bad, right and wrong, in a society by 
reasoning from geneial premises about the nature and 
purpose of man and the State ^ It is fiom this point of 
view that Bmke criticizes the doctrine of Natural Rights 
He charged it uith being a purely abstract conception 
owning no relation to reality This criticism entailed a crit- 
icism of the Social Gontiact theory, for, if there were no 
rights. It was nonsense to suppose that men had formed society 
in order to preserve them Again, if there were no lights, 
It was nonsense to suppose that the duty of obedience in 
a society was ba^ed on a fai -fetched deduction, explicit 
01 implicit, to the effect that, since society existed to 
preserve rights, and since, in order that it might do so, 
it must be permitted to function smoothl-y, and since the 
smooth functioning of soaety entailed an obedience on 
ttie part of its members to its laws, it followed that citizens 
must obey the laws. 

Society does, however, it is obvious, exist and man 
has a duty to obey it Why, then, does it exist and what, 
on Burke's view, is the basis of this duty^ Burke’s answer 
broadly is, because God so ordained it ’ The awful author 
of our being,” he WTOte in his Appeal from the Xew to the 
Old Wktgs^ ‘Ts the author of om- place in the order of 
existence, and that, having disposed and marshalled us 
by a divine tactic, not according to our will, but accorOing 
to his, he has, in and by that disposition, virtually sub- 
jected us to act the part which belongs to the place assigned 
to us We have obligations to mankind at large which are 
not in consequence of any special voluntary pact. They 
arise from the relations of man to man, and the relations 
of man to God, which relations are not matters of pact. 
On the contrary, the force of all the pacts which we enter 
into with any particular person, or number of persons 
amongst mankind, depends upon these prior obligations 
In other words we have a relation to God who created 
us, and we also have relations to other men, since God 

^ See pp 558-560 below for a development of this criticism, of the 
undue abstractness of some political theories 
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createa tnem too The re]atioo& of the individual to 
other individuals produce society, oj lather, since society 
must be supposed to have existed from the very first, 
they logical entail societv The ordinances of societv 
must be obeyed and the right relationships betiveen men 
:n society must be obsci-ved, simply because these ordi- 
nances and these right relationships derive from the 
fundamental relationships between man and God and 
man and man That a particular government may seek 
to ubohsh these ordinances or modify these right relation- 
ships is true It may, for example, seek to alter the familv 
relationship between men and women, or the parental 
relationship between fathers and chddien; or it may 
outrage the sentiment of nationality, or disrupt that system 
of custom and tradition which makes a people into a 
nation, if a government were so to act, it would, pre- 
sumably have to be disobeyed, since the ordinances ot 
societies and the relationships Petween and the loyalties 
of men in societies possess a natural sanctity dented 
from their divine origin, a sanctity which nothing can 
abolish 

One wonders what Burke would have said of the Russian 
Revolution , or rather, one does not wonder, for he would 
hate unhesitatingly condemned it, as he unhesitatingly 
condcmiied the French The bearing of all this upon the 
doctrine of Natural Rights is deal Society guarantees no 
rights and the basis of our obligation to obey it cannot, 
therefore, be established by representing society as a 
guarantor of rights. Society is a gr owth which has developed 
because God ordained It so, its purpose being to regularizre 
and stabilize the relations between man and man which 
He also ordained The growth and development of society 
so conceived are as natural as the gioivth of a tiee or the 
development of an art The art of music, for example, is 
not the result ol a definite decision to produce mmic; it 
fioivexs naturally from the spirit of man Similarly with 
society. And just as it is nonsensical to ask what lights a 
man ought to have, and how fm' society ought to guarantee 
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them, so it is nonsensical to ask -where in a society 
Soveieignty ought to reside; as nonsensical as to ask -where 
in a body the heait or the brain ought to reside For if 
society is a natural and inevitable gro-wth, Sovereignty 
in a society ought to reside piecisely where it is found to 
reside This vie-w of society as a natural growth will be 
de-yeloped in the next chapter Its practical corollary is 
that society cannot be suddenly or i/iolently changed 
without disaster. The view that society cannot be sud- 
aenly changed without disaster, a view ultimately based 
upon theology, is reinfoiced by experience In opposition 
to the abstract theories which upon the Gonrinent were 
invoked to justify revolution, Burke exhibited the con- 
crete fact of the English constitution ‘Here, he said 
in effect, ‘is a constitution w'hich embodies the collected 
and collective wisdom and experience of the ages, -wisdom 
which has been acquired as the result of the handling of 
da^' to day problems It is clearly folly foi a single genera- 
tion to try to destroy in a day this slow growth of the ages 
The British constitution is m fact a concrete distillation 
of centuries of wisdom, wisdom garnered from experience, 
no theoiy can justify us in destro-ying ivhat it has taken 
men so lopg to build ’ 

In the eighteenth century the doctrine of Natural 
Rights was criticized by a number of writers Bentham, 
for example, denied the existence of pre-social rights 
He insisted that rights only came into existence when 
there was a society armed with laws to guarantee them 
“Rights he wrote, “properly so-called are the creators 
of law properly so-called ” Bentham, however, as we 
have seen, postulated what is m effect a natural right to 
happiness 

As a result of the criticism to which the oiiginal doctrine 
was subjected, a revised theory of rights made its appear- 
ance in the middle of the mneteenth centuiy Of this 
revised theory, T H Green may be taken as the most 
typical exponent The new attitude to rights embodied 
in this theory may be broadly described as teleological. 
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ir. the seme defined in Chapter whereas the Mew ujjich 
underlay the eighieenth cetitiiry theories is one derived 
from origins 

II, Teleological Theories of Natural Rights 

The eighteenth centory theoues postulated fi) a state 
of nature pnoi to the existence of society, (2) a contract to 
bung society into being, and (3^ rights possessed bv 
man m the state of nature and brought bv lura into society, 
whose business it was to preserve them and guarantee theii 
fulfilment A man s rights weie thus established by reference 
to his onginal nat’ire and the oiiginal nature of society 
A teleological view of rights would establish them by 
reference not to mans ongin, but to Ins goal, not, that is 
to say, by rcfiectmg upon what man had been, but by 
looiong fonvard to what he might become His lights 
ivould, on this view, be simply rights to become all that 
he had it in him to be, or if, conceiving of man as a moral 
being capable of pui stung values, we piefer to use the 
language of morality and values, we may say that his 
rights will be rights to pursue and reahae values This, 
broadly, was the view^ of T H Green (1836-1882). A 
man. s rights, he held, w'ere deiivcd not from what he had 
been, but from what he had it in him to become, to 
become, that is to say, by virtue of his pursuit of ideal ends 
Green’s theory, like Burke’s, has a theological background 
God created man and created him for a purpose, This 
purpose was to be identified^ at any rate m the first 
instance, wnth the complete realization of the best elements 
in man s nature The word ''best” requires interpretation 
m the light of Green s moral philosophy, with vv'hich we 
are not here iinmediatelv concenied Briefly, hoivever, 
his moral theory was modelled on Kantian lines With 
Kant, he believed xn the absolute and unqualified value 
of the good will, 2 he beheved, that is to sav, m the will 
to do one’s duty in accordance wdth the injunctions of the 

^ See Gbapter I, pp 28-30 

1 See Chapter \ I, pp ao^-zay, for an account ot Kanl’a vieu 
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moral impeiativc, irrespectne of consequences in the shape 
of rewards and pumshments To act always and whole- 
heartedly in accordance with, the dictates of the good ivill, 
to obey always the injunctions of the moral imperative, 
IS to realize the highest development of which, man is 
capable, and to fulfil God’s purpose in creating him In 
this process of self-development the State plays a double 
part 

Green’s Attribution of a Twofobd Function to 
The State First, there are various external hindrances 
to the development of man’s moral self which it is the func- 
uon of the State to remove As I have already pointed out 
in another connection,^ a man cannot pursue the good hfe, 
whatever the terms in winch it is conceived, unless he feels 
reasonably secure from the grosser forms of physical 
violence He also requires to be safeguarded against the 
uncertainties of tyrannoos caprice and, we may add, 
although Green does not do so, against the menace of 
disabling poA erty. He needs, as we should sav to-day, legal 
justice and economic security All these hindrances to the 
good life it is the State's business to remove ‘ The function 
of government,’ Green writes, ‘hs to maintain conditions 
of life in which morality shall be possible, and morality 
consists m the disinterested performance of self-imposed 
duties ” The State’s business, then, is to establish the 
minimum conditions in the absence of which the moral 
life cannot be lived These minimum conditions are 
regarded by Green as being in the nature of rights We 
may say, then, that a man’s rights are, in the first place, 
to those external conditions which are necessary to the 
realization of his moral self by means of the free activity 
of the good will This conclusion is expiessed by Green 
as follows — 

“Eveiy moral person is capable of rights, i e , of bearing 
his part m a society in which the free exercise of his powers 
IS secured to each member through the recognition by 
^ See Chapter I, pp 39, 40 
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each of the others as ent t ed to the same freedom w th 
himself To say that he is capable of rights is to say that he 
ought to have them. . Only through the possession of 
rights can the powei of the individual freely to make a 
common good his own have realuy given to it Rights are ‘ 
i\'hat ma)/ be called the negative realization of this power " 
The function assigned to the State is, so far, a purely nega- 
tive one. Society is, in Green s phrase, a “hindrance of liin- 
drances’ But soaety has also a positive role to play in 
the realization of the good life by the individual, a role 
which belongs to it by reason of the fact that the indi- 
vidual’s duty to and relations with society constitute a 
necessary element in his Qevelopment Green w'as deeply 
influenced by the thought of Plato and Aristotle, who 
regarded the mtercouise of a man, with his fellows m 
society and the acceptance of the obligations which 
living in society entails as necessary elements in the 
development of his full personality. If we adopt the teleo- 
logical view of the nature of a hving thing, w’e mav say 
that society is necessary to the realization of human nature 
Since the realization of his nature is part of God's plan for 
man, we mav further say that the State is necessary for the 
fulfilment of God’s plan Judged from this point of view, 
some States will, it is obvious, perform their function better 
than others, and ive are thus enabled to estabhsh a standard 
by which the ivorth of States can be measured. 

Green on N-^tur^e Lji.w This conception of merit 
or worth as belonging to a State received expression in 
Green’s treatment of what he called “natural law” The 
natural state of a society is, from the teleological point of 
view, that to which it is ever seeking to approximate 
It IS, in other words. Us ideal state Natural law is the 
system of ordinances, rules, customs and laws which would 
obtain in a society w^hich had reached its natural state 
Natural law was thus distinguished by Green from 
positive law" Positive law prescribed what acts in any 
given society were actually forbidden and punished 
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Natural law, could it be discovered, would be found to 
prescribe ivbat acts in a society ought to be forbidden and 
punished, if society was to realize its natural state Natural 
law, therefore, would be the legal and moral system of a 
society which had reached its natural state To sum up 
Gieen’s political theory, man has a higher nature which 
consists in the continuous and unhesitating exercise of his 
good will That he should realize this higher nature accords 
wth God's plan for him He has a right to become what 
God intended him to be In society alone can he exercise 
this right It IS, then, the business of society to guarantee 
his right to develop his ideal nature In so far as society 
adequately performs its function, it becomes an ideal 
society The svstem of law by means of which man’s con- 
duct in the external world would be regulated in such a 
way as to enable him to lealize his ideal nature, is natural 
laiv Society is ideal in the pioportion to which its laws 
approximate to natural law 

Society and the State. The distinction between 
positive and natural law is connected with another dis- 
tinction which Green inti-oduces between the State and 
society The distinctive feature of Green’s conception of 
society is its possession or oivncrship of a Gencial Will 
which Green broadly conceives on Rousseau's lines Green s 
General Will differs, however, from Rousseau’s in one 
important respect It is conceived not so much as the 
continuing will, always existing and always right, of a 
super-indi\ idual personality r called the State, as the 
highest common factor of the hopes, fears and wishes of 
the individual men and women who are members of a 
society The General Will, then, of a society must by its 
very nature be fully representative and expressive of the 
wills of Its members. The distinguishing feature of the 
State, as Green conceived it, is its possession of Sovereignty 
which Green, folio wmg Austin, identifies with the actual 
effective power in a community In virtue of its Sovereignt'j 
^ See Chapter XIII, pp. 499, 500, 503 
Si 
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the State makes and enforces law. the degree to which the 
55 stem of the State's lai.vs apprommates to the General 
ttiil of a society is also the degree of the State's merit 
In a perfect State the appioximation would be complete 

Green’s Theory of Freedom, The teleological con- 
ception of rights has an important bcaimg upon the 
problem of freedom The function of the State on its nega- 
tive side iSj as RC have seen, to reheve men of all external 
hindrances to the realization of their personalities, the 
realization of then personahti^ being identified with the 
continuous and umestramed exercise of a free moral ■mil 
conceived on Kant’s lines It is by lealismg our moial 
personahtzes that. Green holds, we become free Since 
the State has a necessaiy role to play in assisting m to 
realize our personalities, we are, by living the lu^es of loyal 
and obedient citizens, assisting the functioning of an 
organiaation whose existence and smooth running are a 
necessary condition of our freedom If we wish to withhold 
our obedience, yet arc forced to give it, our freedom is 
none the less being promoted bv those who force us This 
last statement has an air of paradox. How is it defended'^ 
The establislunent of the freedom of man in the ti ue sense 
of the word “ freedom ’ w, we aie told, the ultimate justifi- 
Cation of the State In order that inati’s freedom mav be 
established, the State must remove certain hindrances 
In removing hindrances, it may have to use force, force 
against the rebel; force against the anarchist, fotce against 
the slave-owner opposing the manumission of bis slaves, 
force against the parent depriving his children of education, 
force against the employer who overworks employees in 
his factory, force, in a word, against all anti-social indi- 
viduals Green’s argument is that in using force with this 
object, the State is furthering the freedom of citizens as 
a whole It 15, therefoie, furthering the freedom of the 
victms of its force. One is reminded of Rousseau’s con- 
ception of the individual being forced to be free ” Green 
however, was careful to point out that the force which 
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society entitled to exert against recalcitiant individuals 
ivas moral force For ic is only the moral will of a society 
which can be regarded as a living whole or personahty, 
which can justify the use of force against its members to 
further the freedom of its members. Green was thus led to 
endoiv society with a moral consciousness, or a con- 
sciousness of a common moral end, an end presumably 
to be identified with the uninterrupted exercise of the moral 
vill on the part of all its membeis This common moial 
consciousness is again reminiscent of Rousseau’s General 
\\ ill It justifies the use of force against individuals in order 
to create freedom and, presumably, constitutes the ground 
for Green’s declaration that ‘will, not force, is the basis of 
the State”. Carlyle was declaring about the same time 
tha,t ‘ the true liberty of man . consisted in his finding 
out, or being forced to find out, the right path, and to walk 
thereon ” Green’s conclusions on this point have an impor- 
lant bearing on the idealist theory of the State to be 
considered in the next chapter 

Is there a Right of Revolt’? But suppose that the 
State commands something wath which the individual 
disagrees. Let us imagine a paiticular case. A man 
has, we iviil suppose, a vivid conception of what ought 
to be; his society embodies a more than usually faulty 
version of what is To express the distinction in Green’s 
teiminology — a man who possesses an insight into the 
provisions of natural law, which is the ideal law of society, 
perceives them to be hopelessly at variance with the pro- 
visions of the positive law of his State. Noiv he has a 
right to realize the ideal elements in his personality, 
elements w hich acknow ledge the natural law and which arc 
lealized in obedience to it He has, then, a right to 
act m accordance with the natural law, even if this 
means disobeying the positive law Is he to exercise this 
right ^ The problem is one which we have already glanced 
at m connection with Aristotle’s philosophy,^ it is the 
1 See Chapter IV, pp gt, 92, 
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problem of the duty of the good man m the bad State 
As we have seen, ^ a substantial body of opinion represented 
in all the ages has urged that a man. has a right to revolt 
against the State which violates his conscience. If, hoivevei, 
we admit this right, we are, as I pointed out in discussing 
Spencer’s theory of the State, conceding the right to 
anarchy; for since, to eveiy man who has a grievance, 
virtue seems to reside in himself and widjedness in the 
State, and since between the individual and the State 
there can be no impartial judge, the right to revolt entails 
the right to be one’s o-wm judge of the occasions on which 
the right to levolt may be justifiably exerased If on the 
other hand, we insist that the individual must toe the 
State’s line, while holding at the sanae time, a moral theorv 
of the State, which maintains, as Green maintained, 
that the citaen has a right to the good life and that it is 
the function of the State to enable him to exercise this 
nght, our insistence means that the individual must 
forgo the pursuit of ihose ends uhich seem to him to 
be good, must forgo, in other words, the pursuit of the 
very ends for the sake of which the State is agreed to 
exist 

For this dilemma Green offers no adequate solution 
He points out very properly that manj of the individual’s 
rights can only be pursued in harmony wuth others. To 
insist upon his right to pursue ideal ends, when such 
insistence entails disobedience and revolt against the 
State, IS to jeopardize all the other rights, freedom from 
violence, security under the lawy unrestricted combination 
with his fellows, and so forth, which the mdivndual, in 
common with otliermembeis of society, enjoys; to jeopardize 
these rights not only for himself, but for olheis. Gieen’s 
suggestion is, then, that an individual placed in the dilemma 
which I have imagined, would be well advised to hold hzs 
hand until he has succeeded in educating public opimon 
up to the level of his own insight, and then, with a majority 
behind him, to proceed gradually to modify the positive 

^See pp 544, 345 above 
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lavis of his countiy m the direction of an increasing 
realization of his own vision of natural law, 

The Dilemma of the Socialist under Capitalism. 
The solution is a lame one, but it is difficult to see whai 
other, on Green’s premises, could be offered The problem 
has a contemporary inteiest in its bearing upon the 
dilemma of the twentieth-centuiy socialist He cannot but 
think capitalist society grossly defective Moreover, he 
claims to have elaborated the plan of a better society 
in which men’s peisonalities will be fully developed and 
their ideal natures will stand at least a chance of being 
realized Is he, then, to revolt against society as he finds 
it^ He knows that, if he does so, his action will inaugurate 
a peiiod of violence, probably culminating in cml war, 
in the course of which all his other rights and liberties 
may be superseded, while the cml war itself may end in a 
victory for the reactionary elements in society, under 
whose unchecked domination the rights suspended during 
the war will never be restored Rejecting this alternative, 
the socialist may seek to work for his ideals inside the 
existing system, hoping to persuade the majority of his 
fellows to adopt his point of view, so that the system 
may be gradually transformed into one nearer his heart’s 
desire In theory there is little to be said against this 
course, m practice, however, the ground gained after 
half a century of agitation is negligible, and it is always 
possible that, as the theory considered m Chapter XVII 
maintains, advance may be retarded or even entirely 
prevented by factors which human ideals, convictions 
and desires are impotent to control If, according to this 
theory, Capitalism is prosperous, then modifications of 
Its character such as are desired by socialists may be 
permitted, if, on the othei hand, it is hard-pressed, its 
attitude will stiffen and any advance in the direction 
of “ideal rights” for the mass of the people will be met 
by uncompromising resistance In neither event will 
the existence of large numbers of idealistically minded, 
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peacefully inclined, socialists affect the course of eventsd 
The pioblem is one on which it would be interesting to 
hear Green's view's. 

IV. COMMENT AND CRITICISM 

Applicability of A Priori Principles to Politics and Ethics 
The questions discussed in this chapter seem remote 
from present-dav interests, and, although the issues which 
they raise are very much alive, a modern discussion of 
them ivould be carried out in terms very differ ent from 
those used m this chapter. The doctrines of Sovereignty 
and Natural Rights are the fruits of an attempt to apply 
to politics and ethics absolute geneial principles reached 
by abstract reasoning, principles whose application to 
this kind of subject matter is apt to be unfruitful Aiistotle, 
it will be lemembered,* warns his readers that exact 
conclusions must not be expected when we are studying 
ethics and pohtics, because their subject matter is too 
various and changing to admit of the precise application of 
universal general principles His warning might with 
advantage have been borne in mind by some of the 
theorists whose views we ha\e been considering 

This stricture is not intended as a reflection upon the 
validity of abstract reasoning as such There are certain 
branches of study to which general principles, deduced 
by the mmd by reflection upon the implications of self- 
evident axioms, may vnth advantage be applied Examples 
are logic and mathematics That a tree cannot both be 
and not be a beech tree, that the double of any number 
must be an even number, are principles which, though 
they are verified by sense experience, are not derived 
from sense experience They are accoidingly known as 
a pnon principles, and the knowledge which is reached 
by their means as a pnon knowledge ^ From these 

See Chapter XVII, pp 688-690 

“ See Chapter IV, pp 87, 88 

® See ray Guide io Pklosoply, Chapter IV, for a discuESion of the 
issacs raised by the existence of a prion knowledge 
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general principles deductions can be made and applied to 
particular cases, and in logic and mathematics the 
deductions will be both absolutely true and universally 
applicable Thus from the principle that the double of 
any number will be an even number, we can deduce that 
twice the number 189637 will be an even number without 
multiplving It bv 2 m order to find out whether it is so 
or not But the process of deducing from general principles 
IS not the onlv method of obtaining knowledge There is 
also the method of induction, that is to say, of generalization 
from instances. Proceeding by induction, the theorist first 
observes a number of particular cases which have certain 
features in common, and then frames a general law which 
seeks to embrace all the cases by reason of their common 
features This is pre-eminently the method of saence. 
The sciCDtist observes that on a number of occasions the 
sun has been seen to rise in the east, and that the com' 
bination of two parts of hydrogen and one part of oxygen 
has resulted in water In consequence, he frames general 
lav^s which purport to explain and predict the movements 
of the sun on occasions not yet observed, and to state the 
chemical constitution of water which has not yet been 
tested Unlike the laws reached by a pnon reasomng, the 
empirical generalizations of science are neither absolute 
nor universal in their application It is always possible 
to imagine occurrences which aie other than those which 
the law requires, and it is always possible that an instance 
will turn up which fails to follow the law. 

Now politics and ethics are concerned with human 
beings, their desnes, their motives and their behaviour, 
all of which it is po.ssiblc to imagine to be different from 
what they are The field of politics and ethics is, then, 
pTimaJaae, unsuited for the application of a prion prinaples. 
I do not by this wash to suggest that politics and ethics 
belong to the same realm as that in which the subject 
matter of the sciences lies, and that the methods of the 
sciences are those bv means of which they should be 
studied. It is sufidcient to emphasize the fact that both as 
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regards poliucs, and m a lesser degiee as regards eitiics, 
the method of deducing fiom v,hat are taken to be self- 
•ei/ident axioms condnsions as to what must be the case, 
and then insisting that, in spite of all appearances to the 
contrary, ivbat must be the case is in fact the case, leads 
to untrustworthy results It is no less dangerous to lay 
in advance general principles presciibing what 
ought to be, and then proceeding to censuie and even to 
pnni&h particular classes of the commuaity, or particulai 
kinds of conduct, because of their refusal to illustrate 
the general principles Yet this precisely is the method 
of reasoning which was apphed to politics and ethics 
in the eighteenth century The discoveries of Newton had 
led to a widespread belief that there were certain general 
laws from a knowledge of which coirect conciusions 
relating to particular facts could be reached by process 
of deduction. These general laws, being natural laws, 
could be discovered by the light of nature, that is to say, 
by natural reasoning Hence men were led to speak of 
natural religion, natural law and natural morality, meaning 
those kinds of religion, law and morality which were 
suppose to have been deduced by natural reasoning from 
setf'Cvident premises Of this general tendenev, the theories 
which we have been considering in the present chapter 
are pre-eminent examples Sovercigntjf and Natural 
Rights, like natural law and natural religion, consist 
pre-eminenxly of bodies of conclusions deduced from 
self-evident premises Let us first comider from this point 
of view theories of Sovereignty 

Thar Sovereignty need not Reside Anywhere As the 
conclusions of chains of reasoning starting from premises 
which appeared to their authors to be self-evident, theories 
of Sovereignty weie evolved, which asserted that Sovereignty 
ought to reside in this secuon of the community or in 
that, the iinphcation being that, whichever tlie chosen 
section happened to be. Sovereignty ought in eveiy 
community^ whatever its natuie, to lewde m that section. 
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Thus, It was said, So\’creignty ought to reside in the 
prince, the executive, the people, oi the majority of the 
people Also — although the theorists themselves seem 
scarcely to have been awaie of the transition — Sovereignty 
does reside in the prince, the executive, the people, or the 
majoiity of the people But it is far irom clear that 
Sovereignty m a community necessarily should oi morally 
ought to reside always in the same place, and it is ceitainly 
not clear that it always does reside in the same place I 
personally happen to hold the view that Sovereignty 
ought to reside in the people as a whole, but this view 
owns no more authoritative basis than my own unsupported 
intuition, and I do not know how to defend the assertion 
if challenged That Sovereignty ought to reside in the 
people seems to me to be self-evident, but I am well 
aware that it is very far from being evident to all people 
Moreover, I do not see how it is possible to prove by 
argument either that the people can or should, or cannot 
or should not, delegate its Sovereign pow ers to represent- 
ative persons or bodies. 

The question, where Sovereignty actually does reside, 
seems to be purely one of fact If Sovereignty means 
effective power m the commumty, effective power in one 
community may be wielded by a dictator ; in another it 
may be embodied in custom, in another crystallized in 
the law, m another exercised by a popular assembly 
But effective power does not necessarily reside anywhere. 
The State may, that is to say, use force, and all States 
known to history have in fact used force, but it is not clear 
that force either does or should reside always m the same 
clement in, or section of the State The view has been 
authoritatively put forward in modern times that there is 
nothing peculiar or sacrosanct about the State as a foim 
of human association ‘ It is simply one form of human 
association among many. It exists for special purposes 
just as clubs, guilds, churches and armies axist for special 
purposes, its purposes bemg distinguished fiom those of 

^ See Chapter XVIII, pp 737-739 for a dcr.elopment of thu new 
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Other organizations only by reason of their higher degree 
of generality. This ’view has been powerfully urged by 
Professor Laski in his boolcs. Grammar of 'Bohites and Auikotity 
in the Modem Slate It will be referred to again and developed 
in Chapter XIX. If we can accept the \iew that the State 
IS distinguished from other associations only by reason of 
the greater generality of its purposes, and not necessarily 
by Its exercise of force, then the answer to the question, 
Wheie m a community Sovereignty resides^’’ is that it 
need not reside anywhere at all 

Marxist View of Sovereignty. The doctrine of 
Sovereignty is, however, as I have already indicated, 
largely obsolete, and it is the prevalence of Marxist theories 
of the State which have made it so. According to Marxist 
theory,^ Sovereignty resides in that class in a community 
which owns the instruments of production This class 
employs the rest of the community which, lacking the 
necessary mstruments of production, has no alternative 
but to sell its labour-power to their owneis The latter 
permit the rest of the commumty to work for them, on 
condition that all the products of its labour, in excess 
of such as are necessary to keep the workers alive, are 
sequestered by the ownii^ class Pohtics, ethics, law', 
rebgion and art are simply the various contrivances which 
the possessing class has dewsed to justify to men’s minds the 
system by which it benefits, and to make it appear 
the only right and possible system This it does by pre- 
sciibing as lawful, moral, true and desirable whatever 
desire, conduct or belief or thing conduces to the maintenance 
of the system by which it profits, and denouncing as 
wrong and unlawful whatever threatens the system 
Until Capitalism is overthrown, there can, according to 
Marxist theory, be no freedom in a commumty, for the 
freedom to pursue intellectual goods advocated by Mill 
is purely academic so long as economic pow'cr is monopo- 
lized bv a single class and property is distributed on its 
* See Chapter XVII, pp 670, 699, 700, for a development of this view 
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present grossly inequitable basis The followers of Marx 
would, then, insist that So\ereignty in a community 
resides with the possessors of the instruments of production 
and the controlleis of the sources of wealth, that is to say, 
with the capitalist class As a matter of historical fact, 
hoivever, Marx did not develop his views in terms of a 
theoiv of Sovereignty He pointed out simply that the 
State was based on force, and that this force was used in 
the interests of those who held the keys of economic power 
Marxist news dominate contemporary political theory, 
and it IS in terms of their phraseology and modes of thought^ 
rather than of those derived from the eighteenth-century 
conception of Sovereignty, that contemporary discussion 
of the subject is carried on 

The Contract a Logical Presupposition of Society not 
an Historical Occurrence. The various theories of 
Natural Rights may also be cnticized on the ground of 
abstractness. They were put forward as corollaries of the 
Social Contract theory of the origin of society That it is 
exceedingly improbable that a contract was ever made, 
I have already suggested The reasons for postulating 
its occurrence are not historical but a priori. Reflecting 
on the structure and nature of society, thinkers came to the 
conclusion that it must have been foi med as the result of a 
contract If they had said, 'we can only explain the facts 
of society, if we suppose that the natures of human beings 
are to some extent moral and social, and tliat in iirtue 
of this social morality which they possess by nature, they 
are justified in trusting one another and capable of abiding 
by contracts made , we must also suppose that they have a 
certain social flair in virtue of which they are enabled to 
get on with one another in society’ — no exception could 
have been talien to their statement If I were to say, '’I 
am unable to explain the facts of the universe around me, 
unless I postulate a God who created the universe , 
I should not consider my conclusion to have been shaken 
by the fact that many primitive tribes do not believe m 
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God Similaily, the fact that no histoiian has ever been 
able to point to the signing of an historical contract, would 
not invalidate the conclusion that an implied contract was 
a logical presupposition of the existence and functioning 
of society If a geometrical figure is found to have three 
internal angles which are equal to two right angles, the 
fact justifies us in concluding that the figure in question is a 
triangle But nobody wishes to argue that the fact of its 
being a triangle precedes in time the fact of its having 
three angles which arc equal to i 3 o® The two facts logically 
entail one another, but they do not succeed one another. 
Similarly, the fact that the existence of societies entails 
a willingness on the part of individuals to live in society 
does not mean that this willingness ever expressed itself 
in a defimte contract to form society, or that the societies 
which actually exist to-day were formed as the result of 
such a contract. 

To What are There Rights? If the notion, of an 
historical contract is diopped, the doctrine of Natural 
Rights loses much of its plausibility. The doctrine 13, it is 
obvious, a product of the same type of a pmn reasomng 
as the Social Contract theory with which it has been 
historically associated A “right” is an abstract sort 
of thing which derives its nature and autlionty from no 
more ..mpressive source than the mind of the thinker 
who conceives it As one reads the advocates of Natural 
Rights, one feels a certain sympathy with the critic who 
asked to be shown a right 

For what rights are there, and how are they to be 
discovered^ There seems to be on way of detenmmng the 
answers to these questions Theorists can and do announce 
that there are such and such rights to such and such 
privileges, they even make lists of rights, but they are 
at a loss to give reasons for the inclusion of any particular 
right upon their list If we press them to do so, they respond 
with a number of divergent dogmatLsms which are sup- 
ported by nothing but the convictions of their authors 
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To what, we ask, are there rights^ To ‘'liberty, property, 
securiiy and resistance of oppression Paine answers But 
how', one may ask, does he hnow^ The question must be 
put, for puma facie the assertion that Paine’s rights do in 
fact exist may easily be challenged Take, for example, 
the right to property A sociahst would say that no man 
has a right to property unless he does socially useful w'ork, 
as Bernard Shaw has fiequently announced, a man has 
no right to consume without producing Again, property 
may be used in a manner injurious to the community, as 
when a man employs his capital to make a corner in some 
socially valuable commodity, buys stretches of unspoiled 
coastline, to which the public has hitherto had access, m 
order to preserve them for his own exclusive enjoyment, 
or to cover them with bungalow's for his own profit; floods 
the market with harmful drugs, or gams control of a 
neivspaper in order to debauch the public taste. A man s 
right to property is, most people would, accordingly, 
agree, subject to considerations of public utility Again, 
who are to be regarded as the natural possessois of rights^ 
Babies and lunatics? Possibly, but also possibly not' Even 
the rights of a minor may be questioned His right to 
property, for example, is not admitted by the law, which 
requires that it shall be held in trust until he ceases to be 
a minor Consider, again, Locke s statement that, as all men 
are “ equal and independent, no one ought to harm another 
in his life, health, hberty or possessions” The obvious com- 
ment seems to be that whether one is or is not entitled to 
harm another in these respects depends entirely upon circum- 
stances To adapt the question which Socrates puts to 
Gephalus at the beginning of Plato’s Republic, has a lunatic 
the right to possessions which happen to include a revolver’ 
And, if one has borrowed the revolver, has one not a 
right to harm him in respect of this “ possession,” bv fading 
to leturn it^ Let us imagine the case of a beleaguered city 
in which food is running short and there is fear that the 
garrison may be starved before a relieving force makes 
Its appearance Has a baby, a child, a woman or an old 
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nan .Le saniC right to a laDon of meat as an able-bodied 
man of armsj and to an equal ration^ The ans-wer is, to 
say the least of it doubtful- If ue choose to invoke the 
authority of time-honoured axioms such as “to each accord- 
ing to his need ' , or ' to each according to his usefulness ‘ , 
axioms i.^hich haie seemed self-es'ident to many people, 
we shall have to answer in the negatii’e. We cannot, in 
other woidSj lav down by means of a pnon theon2-ng 
geneial propositions about rights which will command 
umveisal acceptance; what rights w'e shall in practice 
be prepared to adrmu will depend upon circumstances 
.■\gam It IS far from clear that the ditferent natural nghts 
which various thinkers have postulated may not on 
occasion conflict Locke, for example, postulates a right 
to equality and a righc to property But the right to equality 
is clearly thieatened by the exercise of the right to property 
Locke sees the difficulty and tnes to evade it bv an argument 
to the effect that, when people consented to the use of 
money, their consent nnphed a consent to inequality in 
the possession of money But inequality in the possession 
of money is, as the history of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centunes has shown, destructive of real equality; is, 
therefore, a negation of the light to equality 

That any Doctrine of Rights is Conditioned by Assump- 
liOHS The above considerations apply to those rights 
ivhich thinkers have supposed men to possess by nature, 
and to bring ivith them into society ixoin a state of nature 
The positioji in regard to the teleologically conceived rights 
of Gieen is different, but the doctrine of teleological rights 
15 conditioned even more directly than that of Social 
Contract nghts, bv certain assumptions, and, unless we 
make these assumptions, the doctrine falls to the ground 
If, for example, w’e are prepared to assume that God 
created man for a purpose, then we may plausibly aigue 
that man has a right to an opportunity to fulfil that pur- 
pose; ffi further, we assume that the purpose is the full 
development of a man s personality, then clearly a man 
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has A right to be given a cliance to develop and to realize 
his personality The extent to which the acceptance of a 
doctrine of teleologically conceived, rights depends upon 
assumptions will appear, if for the sake of illustration we 
accept the ethical conclusions which were reached in 
Part 11, and pioceed to consider their bearing upon the 
doctrine There are, then, we wall assume, certain absolute 
values, and the worth of an individual’s life is to be 
measured by reference to the extent to which it embodies 
these values A good life, on thiS view, is one which is 
characterized bv a substantial degree of moral virtue and 
happiness, and is devoted to the successful pursuit of truth, 
or to the creation or apprehension of beauty Given these 
assumptions, we may add that ^the purpose of human 
existence is to achieve goodness in the sense defined, and, 
therefore, that a man has a right to the opportumty to pursue 
this purpose Such an opportunity, we may further point 
out, IS oflfered in and only in a society We may then 
conclude that it is the business of society to guarantee 
a man's right to live the good life as defined If we agree 
that a man does in fact possess such a right, and that it 
is the business of society to guarantee its fulfilment, it is 
difficult not to conclude that the right cairies with it an 
obligation. The obligation arises in the folloiving way 

Basis of Theory of Political Obhgation. Society, on 
the assumption we are proxTsionally making, must be con- 
ceived as an organization which exists for the purpose of 
guaranteeing to its members the right to the good life 
In order that it may effectively fulfil this purpose, it must 
safeguard the individual fiom violence, from in]ustice and 
from gross poverty, which is also undeserved poverty If, 
then, we have a right to the good life in the sense defined, 
we have also an obligation to maintain the mimmum of 
social organization which is a necessary condition of the 
realization of that right This minimum organization it 
is society’s business to maintain Since in its absence the right 
to the good life, as W'e have agreed to conceive it, cannot 
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be exercised, it folio'ws that \.'e have an obligation to obey 
ilie laws of scciet). and to contribute, so fai as in us lies, 
to its smooth w orkmg Hence the duty of political obedience 
springs from the recognition of society as a necessary 
oiganization for guaranteeing the fulfilment of individual 
rights; or, more preciselv, for guaranteeing to the individual 
the opportunitv of pursuing those ends which he has a 
right to pursue 

The way in which society wall most eifeciively perform 
this function of guaranteemg individual nghts, or rather 
of guaranteeing the opportumty for their exercise, will 
depend upon the circumstances both of society and of 
the indii’idual It is tins dependence upon circumstances 
ivhich stultifies any attempt to draw up a list of the rights 
of man in society. ‘ Every civil right,” says Tom Paine, 

‘ has for its foundation some natural light pre-existing 
m the individual ’ If we ^ree to use the woid ‘ right” 
in the teleological sense just defined, we may, I think, 
accept Paine s statement But it does not therefore follow 
that we can say what a man’s civil rights aie All that the 
considerations adduced above entitle us to claim is that 
a man has a right to have rights, those rights, namely, 
which must be accoided to him, if he is to enjoy unres- 
tricted opportunities for the puisuit of the good life But 
the nature of these rights will vary from society to society 
and fiom individual to individual, and it is impossible, 
therefore, to draw up lists of them 2n vacuo, or to determine 
by means of a pnon reasoning what they are 

Moral Presupposihons of Any Doctime of Right. 
It is, I think, clear that even the somewhat modest theory 
of rights just sketched entails metaphysical, or, at least, 
ethical, assumptions It entails, that is to say, that the 
umverse is not meaningless, but is moral in the sense tliat 
the word “'ought ’ can be used meaningfully in relation 
to events m the umverse, thac man has a distinctive part 
to play in this moral universe, that certain absolute values 
exist; and that hmnan beings ought to pursue and to try 
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to realize these values Granted these or similar assumptions, 
T,ve may sav that human beings have a right to pursue what 
they ought to pursue, and that it is the business of the 
State to provide them with the opportunity of exercising 
this right Any or all of these assumptions may, however, 
be questioned and, if they are, the use of the word ‘ right” 
in the immediately preceding sentence is inadmissible 
In any event, the language of Natural Rights is a clumsy 
and inappropriate mode of expressing the conclusions just 
stated If we conscientiously employ it, we shall find our- 
selves committed to such statements as that a man has a 
natural right to exercise his right to pursue the good life, 
or, more preasel’y, a natural right to be given an oppor- 
tunity by the State to exercise his right to pursue the good 
life, the purpose of the State bemg the safeguarding of 
this right to the good life, or of the opportumty to exercise 
it The truth of the matter is that, with the abandonment 
of the Social Contract theory, the ground for postulating 
the existence of natural rights disappears Green s con- 
ception of teleological rights really presupposes a different 
theory of the State, which will be examined in the next 
chapter. It may, however, be remarked here that, if the 
implications of this tlieorj’ are pushed to their logical 
copclusion, they dispose of the doctrmc of natural rights 
altogether. 

Transition to Marxist Theory, There is a further 
reason for the gradual recession into the background of 
contemporary political thought of questions relating to 
natural lights. Under the influence of Socialist theories, a 
growing body of thinkers came, during the latter part of 
the mneteenth century, to regard the right to an economic 
competence as a fundamental light of man The posses- 
sion of money was, they afiirmed, that without which no 
otiier light could exist, for money, as Bernard Shaw was 
later to point out, is “the counter which enables life to 
be distributed socially”. The mneteenth century saw an 
enormous increase in the wealth of commumties, but it 
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also sponsoied an economic system under which only a 
fev seemed, substantially to benefit from this incieage In 
1937, for example, there were in Great Britain some ten 
thousand people drawing incomes of tiient) thousand 
pounds or more a year. The majoiity of the.se persons 
performed no service to the commumtv, they were, that 
IS to say, unemployed At the other end of the economic 
scale there were eleven million wage-earners receiving 
less than 1^125 a average wage for the country 

as a whole being less than .^roo a year. All these wage- 
earners worked for seven, many for eight, some foi mne 
or ten hours a day in order that they might draw these 
wages Mr Seebohm Rowntree has estimated that a 
careful housewife, who was a good buver, required m that 
year 531 a week if she lived in a town, and 411 a week if 
in the country, in order to keep a husband and three 
children reasonably well-fed It will be seen that the bulk 
of the wage-earners in Great Britain in 1937 did not reach 
this standard. Now the socialist contention, which began 
increasingly to be urged from the middle of the nineteenth 
century onwards, was that, until every man had a chance, 
and an equal chance, of obtaining a reasonable economic 
livelihood, men were being deprived of one of their natural 
rights, tlieir right, namely, to a living wage To translate 
this sociahst contention into the language which we have 
been using, we shall say that a man has a natural right 
to the full development of his personality, he has also a 
natural right to pursue ideal ends These rights cannot, 
however, we shall insist, be exercised, unless he eiijo)s 
economic security and material well-being He has a right 
then, to economic security and material well-being, or 
rather, he has a right to the same opportunity as have 
all his fellow citizens to secure these conditions necessary 
to the realization of his moral rights Equal opportunity 
with others cannot, however, he extended to him so long 
as a privileged class hold the keys of economic power. He 
has a right, then, to endeavour to dispossess this privileged 
class, and work for such an apportionment of the economic 
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resources of the State as will enable an equal oppor- 
tunity for material well-being to be accorded to all In the 
last resort, therefore, he has a right to revolt against the 
capitalist State in the interests of economic justice. It is 
m these terms that, I imagine, a Marxist socialist ivould 
translate into the language of natural rights the distinctive 
contentions of his school of thought In fact, however, 
Marxist socialists do not normally use the language of 
rights Since, as I have already noted, the economic issues 
raised bv Socialism, and particularly by Marxist Sociahsm, 
occupy an increasing share of the attention of modern 
political theorists, the problem of natural rights has 
receded into the background When the issues which it 
raises are discussed, they are discussed in terms of a 
different phraseology Thus the problem of natural rights, 
hke the problem of Sovereignty, points us forwaid to a 
discussion of Marxist theory. To this discussion Chapter 
XVII is devoted 
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Chapter XV: THE IDEALIST 
THEORY OF THE STATE 

Introductory. The idealist or, as it is sometimes called 
the absolutist theoi^ of the State, forms an integral part 
of the tradition of philosophical idealism which, until 
recent vears, was the dominating influence m English 
philosophy Assuming for the first time its typical form m 
the w'orks of the German philosopher Hegel (1770-1831), 
the theory was popularized in England by a group of 
Oxford philosophers of whom F. H Bradley (1846—1924) 
w'as the most prominent, and developed to its extreme 
conclusions in Dr Bosanquet’s^ work The Philosophical 
Theory of the State In the years immediately succeeding 
the War the doctrine was subjected on the theoretical side 
to a number of criticisms, the more important of which 
wdll be summarized in Chapter XVIIL In particular it 
was widely charged with having bestowed a philosophical 
sanction upon the actual practices of States, especially 
of States in war-time Dissatisfaction with these practices 
brought discredit upon the theory which was thought 
rightly or wrongh to excuse them, and led political theorists 
to seek in conceptions of a different order an alternative 
to the view of the State w^hich the theory entailed. Still 
more recently, however, the nse of totalitarian States in 
Italy, Germany and the countries of south-eastern Europe 
has led to a lenewal of interest in and support for the 
theory, since, even when totalitarian tenets have not 
explicitly invoked Hegelian phdosophy in their justification, 
they can be plausibly represented as the logical develop- 
ments of the implications which are latent in that philosophy 
The theory is difficult and abstract It is also apparently 
remote from the actual facts of political life and is apt to 

^ 1848-1933 
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Strike the English reader as unrealistic. It constitutes, 
indeed, a pre-eminent example of that a priori reasoning 
whose validity in i elation to political and ethical problems 
IS, as I suggested^ in the last chapter, open to question 
In spite, however, of the abstract and remote charactei 
of the theory, it is highly important, both because it 
represents the logical development of several hnes of thought 
which in eailier chapters I have been engaged in follow- 
ing, and because of the philosophical sanction which it 
would seem to bestow upon the pohcies of States in the 
contemporary world. I will, first, say something of the 
various lines of thought which may be regarded as the 
anc^tors of the theory; I will then briefly outline its main 
features, and indicate some of the corollanes that folloiv 
from it. 

I ANCESTORS OF THE THEORY 

Common to all those who have followed what, for the 
sake of brevity, I propose to call idealist modes of poliucal 
thinking arc a i ejection of the Social Contract theorv 
(except in so far as Rousseau inherited and took over 
the theory as part of the framework of his thought), a 
refusal to entertain doctrines of natural rights, except m 
the teleological sense defined by T H Green, a disavowal 
of_popular sovereignty /Rousseau again excepted), and an 
insistence upon the natural as opposed to the artificial 
status and origin of society 

(i) Views of Burke 

Let us consider in the light of these denials and insist- 
ences the views of Edmund Burke (1729-1797) as set out 
in his Speeches and Letters At his criticisms of the Social 
Contract theory and the doctrme of Natural Rights I have 
already glanced ^ They embody a number of features which 
recur in the best conservative thought of every generation, 
and which most readers will at once recogmze as familiar 

^ See Chapter XIV, p 558-560 * See Chapter XIV, pp 546-549 
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coimtos of political controversy Buike vas concerned to 
lay stiess upon the importance in a society of tradition 
The origin of society vie do not know, for society goes 
back to some dim pmod of the past umecorded bv histoiv 
but, he insisted wherever there have been men, there 
have been societies of men. The character of a socielv or, 
as burke called it, a nation, is the result of a large vanet> 
of impalpable factors. “A nation,” Burke wrote, ‘ is , 
an idea of continuity which extends in time as well as in 
numbers and in space And this is a choice not of one day, 
or one sec of people^ not a tumultuary and giddy choice 
it is a deliberate election of ages and generations, it is a 
constitution made by the peculiar ciicumstances, occasions 
tempers^ dispositions and moial. civil, and social habitudes 
of the people nhich disclose themselves only in a long 
space of time. It is a vestment which accommodates itself 
to the body” 

A nation, m other words, like a plant or a tree, is an 
organic grovrth Let any one of the factors that have gone 
ro Its makmg have been different, and the growth would 
Itself have been different. And just as a tiec cannot be 
suddenly oi artifiaaily changed without being damaged, 
and possibly irretneiably damaged, in the process, so a 
nation cannot be changed by “one set of people” acting 
in puisuance of "a tumultuary and giddy choice”. (Burke, 
it is obvious, has m mind the French revolutionaries > 
As with the nation, so with its lulers Conscious of theii 
incapacity to manage their own affaiis, the people have 
from the eaiJiest beginnings of societv felt the need of 
rulers, and in accordance with a law both natural and 
divine, society has throirn up the lulers that the people 
need Thenceforward the authoiity of luleis has been 
sanctified by time In. other words, the mere lapse oi 
time affoids the best possible basis for the nght to csernse 
authonty by those wffo hold positions of authority “PreS' 
cnption " was to Burke “the most sohd of all titles not 
only to piopertv, but what is to secure propeity, to govern- 
ment.” It was because the authority of Parliament w^as 
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based upon prescription and custom that theories of 
So\eieignty which maintained that power was or ought 
to be vested in the people were, Burke held, in the highest 
degree dangerous For the people, believing power to 
reside m themselves, might by “a tumultuary and giddy 
choice” endeavour artificially to alter the constitution of 
the nation, with results as disastrous as those which would 
be liable to attend the grafting on to a tree of an alien 
shoot, or its uprooting for the purpose of an o\erhaul of 
its roots 

For — and here we come to another tenet of the idealists 
which Buike was one of the first to emphasize — a nation 
IS like any othei growth m possessing its own peculiar 
idiosyncrasies Just as a tree has its pecuhar, individual 
twist, and the fruit of the tree its pecuhar, individual 
flavour, so a nation has its jieculiar, individual form of 
growth This form of growth at once expresses and reflects 
the peculiar and individual characteristics of the people 
who, m the first place, made the government, and who, 
hai/ing grown up with and under it, could not change it 
without changing themselves The generic name which 
Burke gives to these pccuharities, ahke in people and in 
goiernment, is that of Presumption “Presciiption”, that 
IS to say, sanctification bv time, is, he writes, accompanied 
with another ground of authority m the constitution of 
the human mind, Presumption". Every nation, in other 
words, has a presumption to hve and to be governed in 
a particular way Thus government is never the result of 
an arbitrary act or a sudden revolution, or rather, if on 
occasion government does result from arbitrary sudden 
acts, it IS government insecurely based provisional and 
tempoi ary 

(2) Views of Maine and the Lawyers 
Society as a Determined Growth. I turn next 
to the treatment of political imtitubons by what may, for 
short, be called the historical method The writer whom 
I propose to cite as representative of a line of thought 
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ubich has tbuD.d very various foras of expression is St 
Henry ivlaine (1822-1 388 ), author of Ancuni Law and 
Popular Government Afitunt Lan, appeared in i86r, more 
than half a cenluiy alter the promulga+ion of the Hegelian 
or idealist philosophy of the State, tvliich is the ostensible 
subject of this chapter, but as ure are oonceined here xvidi 
the logical connections of ideas rather than ivith their 
chronological sequence, the anachronism may be paidoned 
Maine’s moik has r.'vo sides, a negative and a positive 
On the negative side he repudiates Social Conti act, 
Natural Rights and Popular Sovereignty We must, he 
says in effect, abstain trom a pnon thinking about the 
nature of society and take facts as ne find them Now 
facts as ne find them are the determined result» of the 
histoncai circumstances that preceded and produced them , 
and not only of hiStoncal circumstances, but also of 
environing conditions There is, m short, a law such that 
a knoit ledge of it would enable us precisely to desciibe 
the chatactei and constitution of a society at any given 
moment, and also to explain why its character and consti- 
tution are what they are The terms of this law we do aot 
know,- they are, indeed, too complex for hmnan knowledge 
but histoucal antecedents and emaronmental conditions 
are important factor's in its constitution So far as its 
negative implications are concerned, the upshot of this 
deterministic attitude to society is not dissimilar fiom 
that of Burke’s philosophy. If society is a natural growth 
and, therefore, a determined growth, it cannot, it 13 clear, 
be altered by a sudden act oi a sudden senes of acts- 
any more than a man’s character, if deterministically 
conceived, can be alteied by a sudden event For jnst as, 
on the determimst view/ there is a foimula, albeit unknoivn, 
which adequately describes my character, so that a know- 
ledge of the formula would enable a person to predict 
my behaviour on any given occasion, so. on Maine s 
view, there is a formula which adequately describes a 
society, so that a knowledge of it would enable one to 
^ See Chaptet VII, pp 243, 244, for an account of the deteronniBt ease 
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predict how on a ghen occasion the society would behave 
The conclusion is the same as that already reached ; society 
iS like a tree, or like a man’s chaiiactei detemunistically 
conceived; it is, that is to say, an organic growth, the 
nccessaiy pioduct of the factors which, given its initial 
constitution, could not do other than make it w'hat it is 

Fhn-gtion and Character oe Law in a Society 
Maine’s positive contribution to political theory is bound 
up mth his conception of law In consonance with the 
general tiend of his thought, he rejects accounts of 
law derived from abstract principles apprehended a pnen 
Law is not a product of some mythical General Will, 
as Rousseau supposed, nor is its purpose to secure the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number, as Bentham 
thought, nor is it designed to safeguard Natural Rights, 
nor to increase man’s moral viitue Law is, for Maine, 
simply an expression of the nature of the people who 
observe it In this sense it is at once a development 
and a crystallization of popular custom. The gist of this 
attitude 13 c.xpiessed in the writings of a nineteenth-centuiy 
French writer, Savignv ‘ Law.” he said, “is the organ 
of folk-right it mov'cs and grows hke every other expression 
of the life of the people it is formed bv custom and popular 
feeling, through the operapon of silent forces and not by 
the arbitrary will of a legislature.” Thus, to adapt a 
phrase of Maine’s, as society develops, the individual s 
position advances from that of Status to Contract In 
a primitive soaety the individual occupies a position 
which IS assigned to him by virtue of his membership of 
a social group, a position which is recognized but not 
defined, m a civilized society he assumes a position regular- 
ized by contracts into which he has freely entered, and 
sanctioned by laiv, to w'hose authority he has freely sub- 
scribed 

The conclusion m regard to law is similar to that already 
reached in regard to the constitution of the State and 
the basis of authority in the State Society is a natural 

Tm 
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gro-i\th. and law is one of tlie expressions of tliat growth 
Ls^v begins as custom, of 'which it is the natural and, 
therefore, determined development That which deter- 
mines its nature and development is the character of the 
people from whose life it springs and whose conduct it 
regulates Societi, in fact, and the laws and institutions 
of society are living expressions of the characters of the 
individuals who compose it. As these evolve, so does law 
evolve, and the factors which determine the character 
and behaviour of a people determine also the character 
and provisions of the laws they obey The inferences are 
(i) that society has a nature and a being of its own which 
are not necessarily those of any of its membeis, although it 
is brought into existence by the coming together of its 
members, and that law is an expression of this being 
{it) that the character of society cannot be suddenly or 
.artificially changed, anv more than the character of a 
person can be sudderdy or artificially changed These 
conclusions belong, it is obvious, to the conservative 
tradition represented by Burke Re-inforced, as they 
are, by the natural aversion of the lawyer from sudden 
change, the tendency of his mind, accustomed to the slow 
and gradual growth of statute law from precedent to 
precedent, to assume that all social development must be 
equally slow and equally gradual, and his distrust of 
■ad hoc legislation for special purposes the need for w'hich 
'IS deduced from a pnon theories about the nature and end 
of society, they consntute a sustained criticism of the 
whole way of thinking exemplified by Social J[]qntrast 
and Natural Rights theories and a powerful impetus to "Se 
general movement of thought w'hich culminates in the 
idealist theory of the State 

(3) Criticism of Representative Government. 

A thud source of ideahst theory is to be found in the 
criticism of representative government This criticism, 
-which first appears in Rousseau’s work/ w-as already 
1 See Chapter XIII, p 495 
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being wndely urged, m the early and middle nineteenth 
century, the period when representative democracy was 
apparendy winning its greatest triumphs That the 
theory of i epresentative government is not the simple and 
straightforward affair which at first glance it appears to 
be, the discussion of Mill’s views in the previous chapter^ 
has, I hope, shown The question upon wh^ch the criticism 
in its modern form turns is, “How can the interests of a 
large modern community be adequately repiesented by 
a single individual or group of indiiaduals ” ^ Let us simphfy 
the issue and postulate a community of five persons, A, 
B, G, D and X, m which X is elected by A, B, C, and D as 
their repiesentaiive Various possibilities arise X may 
lepresent D on no issue whatsoever, D being thus in a 
permanent minority on all issues He may represent C 
on one issue, B on two, and A on all Only A, therefore, is 
truly represented by X Since a representative could 
represent everybody in respect of every issue, only if every- 
body took the same view of every issue, and since such 
unanimiiy is almost alw ays unrealized m practice, the most 
that he can hope to do is to represent most people on some 
issues, and some people on most issues Since he cannot 
represent all, the question then arises, ‘ Whom or what ought 
he to represent^ ” To this question, it will be remembered, 
there is a number of answers Rousseau, denying that any- 
body could be said strictly to represent anybody else, 
rejected the whole theory of representative government; 
Locke held that it was the majority which ought to be repre- 
sented Locke's view, however, presupposes that there is ai 
more or less stable majority w'hich thinks alike on the 
majority of the issues that arise for decision But m practice 
it IS found that A agrees wath B and G on issue P, and 
with D on issue Q, while on issue R, B, C and D think 
alike, but think differently from A. Hence on one issue 
A, B and C constitute a majority, on Another B, C and D, 
while on a third the members of the community may be 
equally divided Thus the conception of a representative 
^ See Chapter XIV, pp 528-535 
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entrusted with a general mandate to represent his con- 
stituents on all issues is unrealizable in fact, and the nearest 
approach to true representation that can be made will 
Lethe appointment of delegates with mandates to represent 
on certain gi^en issues, all or most of the persons who 
appoint them, but with no authority to spealr for them 
on other issues This was, in fact, the expedient suggested 
by Burke, who held that Parliament had no need to 
be representative of the people whom it was required 
to govern, and is for certain purposes adopted m Soviet 
Russia ^ Mill, as we have secn,^ is highly critical of 
representative government To a lepresentation system 
based upon numbers. Mill was strongly opposed The 
thought of a go\emment which would reflect and expiess 
“the collective mediocrity” of the masses was abhorrent to 
him He hoped, however, that, as the community advanced 
in intelligence, the government could afford to be more 
representative, and pomted out that, the more worth while 
the community, the more interests would a single representa- 
tive be able to promote; for a valuable community is one 
in which the number of common mteiests is large, the 
common interests m question being those which are bound 
up with the increase of cultural well-being Whatever 
view we take, representative government involves, it is 
clear, certain problems, and the nature of some of the 
solutions which theorists have propounded for these 
problems brings us back to the sources of idealist theory 

That the Interest Which Ought to ee 
Represented is the State’s Interest, It 
may plausibly be argued that the only interests in the 
commumtv which ought to be lepresented are the inteiests 
which everybody has in common If a particular interest 
opposes the mteiests which everybody has in common, 
then, it may w'ell be said, this interest is immical to 
the interests of the whole, and the mere fact that it 

iSee Chapter XVIII, pp 748-750 

* See Chapter XIV, pp 528-53 1 
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happens to be supported by a majority of the people does 
not constitute a justification for its representation, even 
when the majoiity is a stable one In so far, then, as the 
question at issue is a moral question — since everybody’s 
interest claims to be represent^, whose interest is it that 
ought to be represented’- — the answer to it is that the 
interest winch everybody has in common, that is to say, 
the interest of the whole to which all equally belong, is 
the one winch deseives representation This conclusion 
has been historically held to justify the following further 
propositions 

(t) Somebody or something actually wills this interest 
which etervbody has m common 
(iz") This somebody or something is not any individual 
person, but is a whole brought into being by the 
coming together of individual persons, vet trans- 
cending them 

(zn) This whole is the State which represents all persons 
(jj?) Therefore the State has a being and nature of its 
own 

It is a matter for serious reflection that, by one of the 
iron,.es of history, the view that only the common interest, 
that IS to say, the interest which all members of a society 
aie deemed to have m promoting the well-being of that 
society, deserves to be lepresented, is in the contemporary 
world chiefly emphasized by sectional political parties, 
the Fascist Party in Italy, and the National Socialist 
Party in Germany, ivhich, beginning as minorities, have 
nei. ertheless insisted upon their right to impose their 
conception of the public good upon the societies to which 
they respectively belong, and ha\e in these countries 
succeeded The Communist Party m Russia has insisted 
upon the same right in the interests of a particular class 
The implications of the criticism of representative govern- 
ment just outlined w'ould certainly seem pnma jacie to 
concede to minorities even less nghl of representation than 
they admit m the case of majorities Aware, perhaps, 
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of the anomaly, the parties in question have been, at 
pains to regularize the position by pointing out that, 
although It happens at the moment to be in a numerical 
minority, the party, nevertheless, represents the real 
will of the people for its, the people’s, own good The 
party, in other words, though small, does in fact represent 
the common interest, though nobody knows, or at any 
rate nobody at the outset of the party's campaign knew, 
what the common interest was, except the paity itself 
Nor in the countries in which they have obtained power 
have these parties found difficulty in convincing the 
people that the party’s vie'v of ’vhat the common interest 
demanded w'as the true one 

y(4) Influence of Rousseau’s Theory of the General 

Upon the implications of Rousseau’s conception of the 
General ’Will I have already commented ^ The theory 
IS confusing and, it will be remembered, is capable of 
different interpretations The significance of the theory 
foi our present discussion is its recognition of the 
General Will as something Vvhich is possessed and exercised 
by a real entity, namely, the State, its claim that this 
Will always exists in legard to any issue of general import® 
which arises in the State, and its insistence that the Will 
IS always right For these reasons the General Will is 
deemed to be morally superior to the will of any individual, 
section or majority, and the State, in whose being the 
General WiH is vested, possesses a moral excellence superior 
to that of anv indnidual member of the State, the State’s 
wall, as compared wath the rvills of the individuals who 
compose it, being, according to the theory, always dis- 
interested. Dr Bosanquet, one of the English expositors 
of the idealist theory of the State, makes frequent references 
to Rousseau and acknowledges the debt which his theory 
owes to him. 

I See Chapter XIII, pp 509-51 1. 

- See Chapter XIII. p 498 It will tc remembered that Rouiseau s 
doctrine on this point is ambiguous 
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(5) Influence of Plato and Aristotle 
Fifth. — and more important than any of the preceding — 
IS the influence of Greek thought Indeed, the theory may 
be not inappropriately regarded in the light of an exten- 
sion, or, by those who repudiate it, as a perversion of 
Greek thought. Among the elements which the theory 
derives from Greek sources there is, in the first place, the 
view of human nature as an orgamc growth which 
comes to maturity only in a society ^ The life of the indi- 
vidual isolated from his fellows is a hfe against nature, and 
the real nature of the individual can in consequence only 
be developed m a community It is only by living in 
iociety that a man can realize all that he has it in him to 
be, only by intercourse with his fellows, by the realization 
of social duties and the fulfilment of social obligations, that 
he can develop his full self In addition therefore, to the 
obvious benefits of security against violence and redress- 
against injustice that the individual receives from the 
State, he owes it a debt of gratitude for its bestow’al upon 
him of his own individuality m all its richness and wntb. 
all Its potentialities Society, the idealists would agree 
with Aristotle, exists for the sake of the noble life, and 
that which makes the noble hfe possible must, it is implied, 
itself be noble 

I The view that society is m some sense a moral entity 
15 implicit in the whole of Plato’s political thought. For 
example, the definition of justice reached in the Republic^ 
identifies the principle with the whole moral and political 
duty of man The definition entails that the whole duty 
of man can be discharged only m a community, and can 
be most fully discharged in the best community in tvhich 
each member faithfully performs the functions appropriate 
to his status and performs only those functions But if theie 
is a set of duties appropriate to my position in society 
wliich It IS right for me to discharge, and in the discharge 

’■See Chapter I, pp 34, 35, for an account of thn new 

-See Chapter II, p 57 and Chapter III, pp 69, 70 
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of which I develop my capacities and realize my nature, 
the system which assigns to me my position, and of whose 
well-being my performance of the duties appropriate to 
my position is a necessary- condition, must itself be a moral 
system For, if 1 realize the end appropriate to my nature 
in doing my duty to societv> it follows that soaety h^s 
also an end, an end which is realized only yvhen each of 
Its members does his duty to it If society has an end, 
It follows that it must be a whole in the technical sense 
already considered m an earlier chapter,^ it follows, 
that IS to sav, that it transcends tire sum of its parts^ since 
if it did not, there would be no entity to assign to me 
my position, to prescribe to me my duties and to benefit 
from my right performance of them Just as the policy of 
a government is a whole which is logically prior to the 
senes of acts -which it determines ~and through which it 
takes concrete shape, so the State is a whole which is 
''/logically prior to the various individuals whose functions 
It assigns, and whose duties it prescribes 

The State as a Self-Sufficing Entity 
The ideplist theory owns another important source in 
Greek thought. Oivmg largely to an accident of history, 
Greek thinkers conceived and developed their political 
views in relation, to the Gity-Statc Both m Plato and in 
Aristotle the State, that is to say, the City-State, is dis- 
cussed as if it -were a single self-sufficient entity, identical 
■with the whole of society Thus Aristotle begins by abruptly 
announcing that it is the nature of the State to be self 
sufficing, and Plato on the -whole takes the same view 
IVherc the existence of other States is specifically lefcrred 
to, It 13 assumed that the only relation which they can 
have to the State is one of hostility Thus the natural or 
juiisuc relation of one Greek State to another was one of 
latent enmity, and was recogmzed as such The tradition 
of the self-sufficiency of the State continues after the Renais- 
sance The Dutch jurist Grotius (1583-1645) held the 
I Si'i’ Chapter I, pp 5a, 53 See also below, pp 589, 590, 
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doctiine of "the freedom of the State from all external 
restraints and Hobbes dogmatically remarks thar "States 
are b'V nature enemies' 

The State tends, therefore, to be discussed as though 
it weie equivalent to the whole of human society, and 
ivhat would normally be regarded as two distinct relation- 
ships, namely, the relationship of the individual as a 
atizen of a State to that State, and his relationship as a 
member of the human race to mankind as a whole, tend 
to be treated as if they were identical Since the State isi 
regal ded as representing and contaming within itself all I 
the individual’s social aspirations, and at the same time ' 
fulfilling all his soaal needs, whatever claims the State 
may make upon the individual are held to be based upon 
an absolute authority In so far as the claims of associations 
other than the State are considered, it is assumed that 
the claims of the State must necessarily oveiride them 

11. STATEMENT OF THE THEORY 

We are now in a position to state the mam conclusions 

of idealist theory , .s' 

: ■* ^ 

(1) The Concept of 

I begin with its ethical side The foundation of 
Hegel’s distinctive view of the State is the conception of 
Social Righteousness (The German word for Social 
Righteousness is Sittlickkett unfortunately, there is no 
exact English equivalent ) The Hegelian conception of 
Social Righteousness develops ideas which are imphcit m 
Plato’s account of justice, it also deiives features from 
Rousseau’s General Will, its immediate ancestor is, how- 
ever, the moral philosophy of Kant In w’hat, asked Kant, 
does morality consist^ — and answeied, in the exercise of the 
free ivill m accordance with the dictates of the moral impel - 
ative 1 Kant’s moral philosophy v^as criticized by Hegel on 
the ground that it was individualistic and subjective It was 

^ See Chapter VI, pp 202-207, for an account of K^t’s views 
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individualistic because it took too little account of the 
mditiduais relations -vvith his fellow men in society, it 
was subjective because it made goodness consist in a 
state of mind and the acti'vity of a particular kind of good- 
will, apart from its expression in concrete acts Where, 
then, vtere the concrete expressions of goodwill in a com 
munity to be founds Presumably m the laws of a com- 
irmuityr But from the point of \iew of morality, the view 
that goodness resides in law suffers from precisely the 
contrary defects to those which are censured m the notion 
that goodness resides in a state of mind, whereas a state 
of mmd IS too private and too subjective, law is at once 
too universal and too objective Law, Hegel maintained, is 
too universal to be the repository of true morality, since, 
being the same for everybody, it fails to belong to or to 
expiess anybody It is also too objective, being m effect 
a petrified deposit precipitated by human will and intention, 
but divorced from the mmds of which the will and intention 
are expressions 

Hegelian philosophy is known as dialectical it teaches 
that all partial concepts are one-sided, and can only be 
corrected by the enunciation of a wider truth which embraces 
and reconciles them both.^ If, therefore, we are m search 
of the repository of true morality, w e shall find it in something 
which supplements both the undue subjectivity of the 
notion that morality resides m a state of mind, and the 
undue objectivity of the notion that it resides m a legal 
code. This something which supplements and corrects 
the two partial doctrines, wall embrace and transcend 
them The embracing and transcending conception. Hegel 
found m the notion of Social Righteousness The following 
account of Social Righteousness is taken from Ernest 
Barker’s book, PoliUcal Thought in England from Herbert 
Spencer to the Present Day “Social righteousness is a spirit 
and habit of life expressed in the social opimon and 
enforced by the social conscience of a free people, it is 

^See my Guide to Philosophy, Chapter XV, pp 402-407, for an 
account of HcgeU concephon of Dialectic 
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at one and the same time a mind or setf-consciousness, 
because it is a spirit, and a thmg or external existence, 
because it is a visible system of habit and conduct By it 
our relations to one another are controlled; and since oin 
relations flow from our posiuon or station m the com- 
munity — or rather, since the sum of the relations in which 
we stand constitutes our position or station — ^we may say 
that it controls oui- position, or station ” 

Social Righteousness is both within and v,ithout It is 
Yitiiout, because it is the spirit of a society precipitated 
in custom, opimon, belief and law It is withm, because 
it IS also present in our hearts prompting us to respond, 
and by responding to contribute to the spurt of society 
When, therefore, we cheerfully perform our functions and 
loyally observe the duties appropriate to our station in 
society, ive are recogmzing and obeying a moral law 
which has a more real, because a more concrete, ^ authority 
than either the purely subjective prescriptions of the 
Kantian goodwill, or the purely objective injunctions and 
proliibitions of the law of the State Now this conciete 
moral authoiity which is instinct in the notion of Social 
Righteousness cannot be a mere floating sanction un- 
localized and unanchored. Like Rousseau’s General Will, 
it must belong to, it must be vested in, something; and 
this something which is at once the fount and the 1 epository 
of Social Righteousness is, for Hegel, the State 

(2) The Being and Personality of the State 
IThe State, then, is a “something”, it has a being, a 
will whibh may be'likeiied to Rousseau’s General Will, and a 
morality whicE is Social Righteousness The actual expression 
or body of the State is the laws and institutions of a society, 
its inward being or soul is in the common consciousness of 
Its citizens And this common consciousness is the State’s 
consciousness^^ I mean that it is not merely a conscioos- 

’■See my Guide to Philosophy, Chapter XV, pp 421-422, for an 
account of the technical signJicance -which Hegel gi\es to the -word 
concrete” 
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ness by the individual of the State, but a consciousness 
which, though it is the individual s consciousness, belongs 
to, or rather which actually if, the consciousness of the 
State, being, m fact, a particular expression of the State s 
consciousness implanted in. the heart of the individual 
Finally, the State is a moial entity and it has, therefore, 
a moral end. Mussolini who, as we shall see in the next 
chapter, is in common with other » Fascist thinkers a 
prominent exponent of the idealist theory, thus sums up 
the foregoing elements in the idealist conception of the 
State “The Fascist State,” he writes, “is itself conscious, 
and has itself a ivill and a personality — thus it may be 
called the 'ethic’ State ” That man is only what he is 
because of his position in society, and that he can only 
develop his full personahtv in society, are conclusions 
common to all teleological views of human nature and 
of society, which we have several times had occasion 
to emphasize in earlier chapters. The distinctive 
addition which Hegel makes to these conclusions is that 
the elements of the individual’s nature which are what they 
are because of his position in a soaety, are elements which 
are literally derived from that soaety They are, as it were, 
outposts of society planted in the citadel of the individual 
consciousness, “The spuit of a nation (which is a spirit ot 
social righteousness),” wxites Hegel, “controls and entirely 
dommates from within each person ’ so that “he feels it 
to be his own very being and “looks upon it as his 
absolute final aim” The English philosopher F H Bradley 
( 1 846- 1924) expresses the same view by declaring that ‘ what 
wc call an individual man is what he is because of and by 
virtue of community, and communities aie not mere 
names, but something real” 

Two rather different conceptions are involved m this 
account of the relation between the State and the individual, 
the first chronological and the second logical. The chrono- 
logical conception is already sufficiently familiar. It insists 
that the mere process of living m a particular social 
environment causes the individuai to be moulded by his 
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environment, so that in a perfectly simple and straight- 
forward sense the environment makes him what he is 
This piocess of moulding begins at biith A child inherits 
ceriain racial tendencies and family traits These are 
what they aie because of the nature of the society in 
which the child’s ancestors have lived and by which 
his family has itself been moulded It is into this socially 
determined family that the child is born As he grows, he 
obtains from the community his language, his education, 
ins views on religion, on politics and on morals Moreover, 
his relations with the fellow members of his society are 
themselves determined by the manners and customs 
of the society to which the-j jomtly belong The stuff of the 
individual's being is, therefore, shot through and through 
with his relations to his community, 

(3) The State’s Pervasion of the Individual’s Con- 
saousness 

There is, secondly, a logical relationship between the 
Srate and its members I ha\ e indicted on an earlier page 
the sense in which some jvholes are both more than and 
pnoi to their parts ^ Thus the Vv'hole which is the move- 
ment of a sonata may be said to precede and to peivade 
the details of its working out. Because the pattern m the 
composer’s mind is what it is, the movement develops 
in the way in which it does, and the pattern as a whole 
determines the development Similarly, the whole which 
IS a living organism, that is to say, a body ammated by a 
mmd, shapes the growth and determines the workings of 
its various parts and organs Because a man is ill-tempered, 
the corners of his lips will turn down, because he is happy, 
his eyes will be bright Again, the whole which is ihe 
policy of a government expresses itself in a senes of legis- 
lative acts which give effect to the policy Taken separately, 
the acts look like a number of isolated and unrelated meas- 
ures, but when the policy which informs them is known, 
they are seen as interrelated parts of a w'hole, the 
^ See Ghaplear I, p 52-54 
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determined expressions of something which is realizing 
itself m and through them To take one more example 
the whole which is the pattern of a jigsaw puzzle 
determines the nature of the design which will appear 
on each separate piece of the puzzle Seen in isolation, 
seen apart from the puzzle as a ■whole, the design on each 
piece IS meaningless It is only in its relation to the whole, 
that It assumes meaning and significance But the whole 
preceded, the pieces m two senses, first, as a conception in 
the mind of the compiler of the puzzle, secondly, as a 
painted pattern on a block of wood, which is subsequenth 
cut up into a number of separate pieces to be presented 
to the solver as the parts of the puzzle Though, however, 
the movement of the sonata piecedes its development, the 
body its actions and gestmes, the government policy its 
realization in legislative acts, the jigsaw puzzle its separa- 
tion into pieces, nevertheless, all these are truly parts of 
the wholes which inform them, so that if it were not foi 
the parts, there would be no wholes Th^e^is, then, a 
douMe relationslup between wholes and parts OnTEe dhe 
hand, wholes precede and determine the parts in which 
the} express themselves, on the other, the paits taken 
together make up wholes, even though the whole may be 
more than the sum of the parts which make it up It is 
this two-fold relation which Hegel postulates between 
State and individual Individuals constitute the State, 
but the State informs and pervades the consciousness ot 
the individuals through and in which it realizes itself 

(4) The State as an Organism 
It follows that the State must, on Hegel’s view, be 
generically conceived after the model of an oiganism, since 
the consaousness which belongs to the State informs and 
pervades the consciousness of the individuals 'vho are 
parts of the State It is, moreover, a moral oigamsm in 
the sense that it can be viewed teleologically by refei cnce 
to the purpose which it seeks to realize, and by its success 
in the realization of which its worth may be assessed 
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This piesumably is the significance of the phrase from 
Bradley quoted above ‘ What we call an individual man 
IS what he is by virtue of community, and communities 
are not mere names but something real ” The individual 
membeis of the State aie conscious of the fact of their 
participation in it They know themselves both as indivi- 
duals, and as parts of the whole which is the State So 
strongly, indeed, is the piesence of the community m the 
individual, the participation by the individual in the com- 
munity’s will emphasized, that one might be tempted to 
say that the end of the individual’s life lies outside himself 
in the State, were it not that the State is conceived to be 
ihelf within the individual. Since it ir within him, the 
individual cannot help but be conscious of this whole of 
which he is a pait and which is part of him, at any rate 
he shovld be conscious of it, and, in so far as he is, the 
organism which is the State becomes both self-conscious 
and self-willing Hence Hegel speaks of the State as a 
self-conscious” ethical substance and as a self-know mg 
and sell-actualizing individual” The State’s wtU, know- 
ledge and ethical aspirations are not derived from those 
of individual persons as persons, but only from those of 
individual peisons in so far as they realize themselves as 
parts of the community, for it is by virtue of this realization 
that they bring into existence a new entity, the pei-sonality 
of the State which, characterized by its own will, knowledge 
and aspiiations, piOceeds to inform and determine the in- 
dividual consciousnesses from which it takes its rise Finally, 
while mdiv iduals have a^merely temporary existence, coming 
to matm ity and passing awav , the State continues T^ State 
thus comes toTVfegaxded^s thF';^fmanehTrepository of a 
spirit which IS ever maiufested afresh m the persons of its 
members, just as it is the same earth %\;hich gives rise to and 
nourishes successive crops which are ever changing and ever 
renewed “Such an organization must,” writes Mussolim^ 
“be in its oiigin and development a manifestation of the 
spiiit” which “transcending the biief limits of the individual 
life represents the immanent spirit of the nation ” 



(5) The Morality of the State 

To a State conceived on these lines, there is attributed 
a higher morality than that of the average individual 
The main grounds for this attribution are the theory of 
the disinterestedness of the General Will^ and the con- 
ception of Social Righteousness already described A fmther 
ground IS derived from the conception of the State as a 
■whole of wholes The State is, lifter all, not the only whole 
to which the average individual belongs He is also a 
member of a family, he is possibly a member of a club, 
a guild, a trade union and a church Now all these organiza- 
tions are themselves parts of the State. The State is, there- 
fore, not merely a collection of individuals and something 
more than that collection, in the sense m which a body is 
more than the sum of its organs, or the movement of a 
sonata more than the sum of its individual notes, it is 
also a system of wholes which is more than that system, 
just as a tube is more than the sum of its families and 
the sonata more than the sum of its movements Following 
the hne of thought embodied in Rousseau’s theory of the 
General Will, Hegel argued that the whole -which is the 
repository of the General Will, just because it compiises 
and gathers up -within itself all the common wills of its 
component parts, is more disinterested and, therefore, 
more moral than the individual’s will, -which is composed of 
selfish as w'ell as of disinterested elements Hence sve reach 
the conclusion that, the laiger and more embiacing the 
whole, the higher the degree of morality ivhich charac- 
terizes It This conclusion is m accordance with the Hegelian 
dialectic -^vhich equates higher degrees of reality, and 
therefore, of morality, with more inclusive degrees of 
wholeness ^ 

The attribution of a higher morality to the State is not, 
at least m Hegel's view, incompatible with the recogmtion 
of the morality of organisations other than the State and 

^ See Chapter XIII, p 510 

■'See Gwdi to Phxhsophy, Chapter XV, pp 402-407, for an 
account of the Hegelian Dialectic 
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of the value wHch the individual may derive from par- 
ticipation in them Hegel would agree that loyalty to 
family, church or union is a good and should be cultivated 
But he conceived of political education as consisting in an 
expansion of these local loyalties, so that the ever-widening 
circle of the individuals loyalties would ultimately become 
co-terminous with his relation to the State in which ah 
the lesser loyalties would be gathered up and trans- 
cended. The English philosopher Dr. Bosanquet (1848-1923) 
goes further than Hegel and looks to political education 
not meiely to transcend, but ultimately to eliminate all 
loyalties other than loyalties to the State. In the perfect 
State there will, in his view, be no loyalties independent 
of a man’s loyalty to the State, since even loyalty to a 
cricket club will in effect be loyalty to the State of which 
the cricket club is itself an expression It is for this reason 
that sports orgamsations m fascist countries are legarded 
as temporal y repositories of the honour of the State 

(6) Absorption of the Individual in the State 
The conclusion of this line of thought is the complete 
absorption off the mdivxdual m the^tate The more com- 
pletely the individual permits his will to be dominated 
by that of the State, the more wholeheartedly he makes 
Its welfare his concern, its ends his ends, the higher the 
degree of morality which he will achieve Thus the theory 
ultimately envisages individual morality as identical with 
service to the State, provided that the teim “service' 
i^interpieted in _ the wide sense in which it is used by 
Plato, the^sense in which to serve is to observe one’s station 
and to perform one’s duties in the community to which 
one belongs Arguing on these lines Bradley reaches the 
conclusion that “a man's life its moral duties is in 
the mam filled up by his station in that system of wholes 
which the State is, and . this paitly by its laws and 
institutions, and still more by its spirit, gives him the life 
which he does live and ought to live” To sum up, since 
the texture of morality is woven from our relations wdth our 
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fellow men and since, as we have just seen, these relations 
are d etermmed for us by die State of which we and they 
are members, we may say that a man’s morality is bestowed 
upon him b\ the State and consists in the due observance 
of social relations, the punctual performance of social 
duties, and the iviUing rendering of State seivice 

These conclusions are succinctly stated in the following 
three propositions which I take from Ernest Barker’s book, 
Poluical Pkought in England from Heibert Spencei to the Present 
Day 

(i) The State lives and has a soul 
(li) This soul IS conscious in its citizens 
(in) ‘To each citizen this living soul assigns his field 
of accomplishment'’. 

Ill SOME COROLLARIES OF THE 
THEORY 

(i) That Individual Freedom is Achieved Only m 
Service to the State 

Since the State gathers up into itself the wills of all the 
indi'.iduals who compose it, in so far as these wills are 
common or general, and since it is itself the source and 
inspiration of the common elements in the individual 
wills which it gathers up and transcends, it follows that to 
[perform his duties to the State and to will its interests is. 
Tor the mdmdua!, to be free This conception of freedom 
IS one w’hich has already appeared in a slightly less developed 
form m the philosophy of T H Green ^ Green, it wdl 
be remembeiedj conceives the State as an organization 
whose purpose is to enable the individual to realize 
moial or ideal ends. This purpose it fulfils by removing 
all hindrances to the living of such a life as will lead to the 
realization of these ends. Thus, in obeying the State 
and in helping it to function, he is furthering his own 
development as a moral being Hegel’s philosophy includes 
this conception and goes beyond it The State is, for Hegel, 
^ See Chapter XIV, pp 554, 555 
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itself a moral end is a concrete expression of the 
highest that we know, and m so fai as the individual’s 
spirit IS absorbed in its service, he is living according to 
the highest that he knows The part which the State 
plays in relation to the good life is, therefore, twofold 
fi) it removes hindrances to the good life (ii) the purpose 
for which it docs so, the living of the good life, is a purpose 
which can be realized only in and through it) ‘The State, 
as such," iviites Bosanquet, is "limited to the office of 
maintaining the external conditions of a good life, but 
the conditions cannot be conceived without reference to 
the life for which they exist, and it is true, therefore, to 
say that the conception of the Nation-State involves at 
least an outline of the life to which, as a power, it is 
instrumental " The corollary is that(in obeying the State 
we are realizing the highest conception of the good life 
of which we are capable Thus in service we enjov a freedom 
which, apart from the State, would be impossible of 
attainment) In order to develop this conception, let us 
return for a moment to the Hegelian notion of Social 
Righteousness Social Righteousness is, it will be remem- 
bered, a double-sided conception Its subjective aspect 
is the individual’s moral will, its objective, the laws 
and institutions of society Freedom, according to Kant, 
consisted in obedience to the moral will, but the moral 
will, Hegel had asserted, is bare and meaningless apart 
from the individual’s relations to his fellows m and through 
which alone it finds expression Now the individual’s 
relation to his fellows, his attitude to the community of 
which he is a member, the conventions vi^hich regulate 
these relations and this attitude, and the public opinion 
which approves and disapproves his conduct and his 
person — all these constitute the stuff of Social Righteousness 
^rue freedom, according to Hegel, consists in living 
m accordance with the dictates of Social Righteoasness 
But Social Righteousness is a conception which entails 
the State, the laws and institutions of the State being in 
1 Sec Section II (5) pp. 59a, 593 above 
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effect a crystallization of the stuff of Social Righteousness 
on Its objective side True freedom, then, cannot be 
realized apart from the laws and institutions of the State 
through which Social Righteousness expresses itself True 
freedom thus comes to be conceited of as an externaliza- 
Tion or objectification of all that is highest in the conception 
of freedom in the individual’s heart, a conception for 
which society is responsible, since it expresses the moral 
will of society, and which, but for society, would remain 
unrealized In the State, to use Hegel s language, man 
has ' fully raised his outw^ard self to the level of his inward 
self of thought ” This true freedom which is made possible 
bj’ and is a product of society is active and developing 
True freedom, then, develops as Social Righteousness 
develops, the development of the latter involving a fuller 
realization of the foimer The State thus makes possible 
1 for man a freedom to which he would otheiwise be un- 
j able to attain In Hegel s words, nothing short of the 
^ State IS the actualization of freedom ’ 

(2) dver-ndmg Rights of the State 
I Secondly, the w'elfare and personahty of the State are 
more important than those of any of the individuals who 
compose it, and its rights over-ride individual rights! 
■Reasons for t hi s , co rollanv-aig to be found both m the 
conception of the higher morahty^of the State — the State 
It will be remembered, or rather tthe State’s will, is more 
disinterested than that of any individual — -and in its 
inclusive character Since its being gathers up and com- 
prises within Itself all that is best m the natures of those 
who are its members, m anv apparent conflict between 
the rights of the State and the rights of the individual, 
the rights of State have gi eater weight and should be 
preferred to the so-called rights of the individual , for the in- 
dividual can have no real rights which conflict with those of 
the StateJ) This conclusion follows from an acceptance 
of the teleological vieiv of rights The real rights of the 
iSfe Chapter XIV pp 550, 551 
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individual are not those ■which he has brought with him 
fiom some hypothetical, pre-social state of society, but the 
rights to pursue and attain to certain ideal ends which 
his full> -developed nature sets before him But it is only 
a fully-developed nature that sets before itself ideal ends, 
aru^ this nature he owes to society. Thus society is not only 
responsible for the ends which the individual desires to 
pursue, it confers the right to pursue them. Since, 
then, the individual receives his rights from the State, he 
can have no rights which conflict with those of the State 

(3) That the State Cannot Act Unrepresentatively 
That a man can be forced to be free, foiced, that is to 
say, to realize the ideal ends in which true freedom con- 
sists, we have already learnt from T. H. Green ^ The 
Hegelian theory carries this paradox further. The relations 
which bind the individual not only to every other individual 
m the community, but also to the State as a whole, form 
an integral part of the individual’s personality. He would 
not be what he is without them, and he only is what he 
IS because of them It follows that he cannot act as an 
isolated individual, he acts as an integral part of the 
State Similarly he cannot wiU with a purely individual 
■will, he wills with a part of the State’s willjThus, according 
to Dr. Bosanquet, even in rebelling against the State the 
individual rebels with a will which he has obtained from 
the State, which is, indeed, continuous with the State’s 
will, the State, in short, m times of rebellion, is divided 
against itself Faradoxipal c ondusions.JfcltQ.vv'^ from this 
doctrine For example, me State can never act otherwise 
than in accordance with the wills of its individual 
members Thus the policeman who arrests the burglar, and 
the magistrate who locks him up, are really expressing the 
burglar’s real will to be arrested and locked up, the 
policeman and magistrate being the executive officials 
of a State which necessardv represents and expresses the 
real will of the burglar who is a member of it Furthermore, 
^Sec Chapter XI\', pp 554, 555 
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Since the freedom which man obtains in and through the 
State IS a real and concrete freedom and, as such, opposed 
to the abstract and unreal freedom •which he enjoys as an 
isolated individual, the burglar is acting freely when he 
IS being marched to the pohce-station. 

Familiar applications of this doctrine in the contem- 
porary world are afforded in the totalitarian States which 
take obnoxious persons into protective custody “for their 
own good”, and forcibly ‘ heal” the “diseased minds” 
of communists, democrats and pacifists in concentration 
camps through the ministrations of officers who claim 
to represent the victims’ own will to be healed 

(4) That the State is Exempt from Morality 

Although the Hegelian S^e has a moral end, it is not itself 
bound by m ora l laws. NotoS^'SlTeiempFIrSHr^ifeTules 
of morality in itsTlealings with its own citizens, but it is not 
possible for It to act non-morall'y in its transactions with other 
States This conclusion is reached by the following steps 
The State, as •w e have seen, contains and comprises within 
Itself the social morahty of all its atizens Just as the 
personalities of all the individuals in the State are trans- 
cended by and meiged m the personality of the State, 
so the moral relations which each citizen has to each 
other citizen are merged in and transcended by the social 
morality w'hich is vested m the State This social moi ality, 
Hegel’s Social Righteousness, is both something which 
transcends and something which is immanent in the moral 
leiations of citizens It transcends them in the sense that 
It is not Itself any single moral relation or the sum of 
them, but is more than their sum, it is immanent m them 
in the sense that it informs and pervades them, as a man’s 
moral character infoims and pervades all his acts It follows 
that the State can no more be bound by moral relations 
to its own members than a body can be conceived to be 
bound by relations to its own parts That tliere is a right 
relation m which the organs of a body can stand to the 
whole of W'hich they form part, w'ould be generally agreed. 
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Such a right relation •would be one in which each organ 
so perfoimed its functions as to conduce to the well-being 
of the "vi. hole If, adapting the analogy, we '^vere to conceive 
of the organs of a man's bod^ as becoming self-conscious, 
then the establishment of this right relation might be 
regarded as a moral obligation which it was their duty 
to discharge (Each organ, we might sav, would be morally 
obliged so to function as to preserve the well-being of 
the whole It does not, however, follow from this notion 
that the body has a reciprocal duty to its component parts , 
for the parts have no ends apart from it and no excellence 
except such as is realized in serving it Their good, in 
short, is comprised in its good, consequently to say that 
it has obligations to them would be as absurd as to say 
that the end has obligations to the means which subserve 
It Similarly wnth the State and its members Moral 
relations, Hegel points out, imply two parties, and there 
can be no other party besides the State which is itself 
the sum of ail parties ‘‘The State, ’ says Dr Bosanquet, is 
•‘the guardian of our whole moral world and not a factor 
in our organized moral world, ” and proceeds to sum up this 
line of thought with the rather surprising announcement 
that ‘ It IS hard to see how the State can commit theft 
or murder in the sense m which these are moral offences'* ^ 

The Enhancement of the State’s Bemg in War. 
(in practice the theory culmmates in a doctrine of State 
absolutism In theory at all tunes, and in practice m 
war-time, the State may exercise, and lawfully exercise, 
complete authority over the lives of its citizens Nor is 
there any ground either in theory or in law for resistance 
to decrees which are inspired by the real walls of those 
who obey them, even when they obey un-wiilmgly In an 
emergency the State may do as it pleases, and of the 
justifying emergency the State is the sole judge “When 
need arises,” says Dr. Bosanquet, “of which it, through 
constitutional methods, is the sole judge,” the State may 
call upon its citizens to place their lives at its disposal.] It 
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IS, indeed, in the omnipotence of the State in time of war 
that the theory finds its logical development ‘‘The state of 
war . writes Hegel, show's the omnipotence of the State in 
Its indivadualitv' . country and fatherland are then the power 
which convicts of nulhty the independence of individuals ” 

(6) That The State has no Moral Obligations 
to Other States 

The exemption of the State firom morality m regard to 
Its dealings with other States is no less strongb emphasized 
I have alieady referred to the fact that the idealist theory 
of the State is developed without reference to the exist- 
ence of other States j^The State being regarded as that 
which comprises and gathers up within itself all the 
separate moralities of ail its individual citizens and no 
entity outside the State being recognized, it follows that 
theie is nobody and nothing to whom or which the State 
stands in moral relations It cannot, then, stand m moral 
relations to other States^ 

It IS saddemng to reflect with what frequency this 
apparently shocking conclusion has been justified by 
philosophers and voiced by statesmen ‘‘When the safety 
of the country is at stake, ’ Machiavelli wrote, ‘ no con- 
sideration of justice or injustice, of honour and dishonour 
can find a place Every scruple must be set aside ’ “What 
scoundrels we should be,” said Cavour, “if we did for 
ourselves what we are doing for Italy ’ Fichte's celebrated 
“Preserve peace that you may begin war with an advantage 
in your favour ’ is a characteristic expression of the same 
attitude, nor is it clear that the sentiment enshrined in 
the Englishman’s My country right or wrong ” is m essence 
different, although it is rather the exemption of the 
individual member of a State from moral obligations to 
the citizens of other States, than the exemption of the 
State itself that is here averted 

The doctrine of the emanapation of the State from the 
requirements of morality m respect of its dealings with 
other States is widely practised to-dayv That it has inspired 
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the policies of all States in the past, the student of history 
will regretfully testify. What is distinctive of the post-^ar 
t\\ enticth century is that the policies of States in the past 
and the practice of States in the present are now justified 
by a political theory it Inch claims for the State a morality, 
if morality it may be called, which is precisely the reverse 
of ihat Mhich is commonly enjoined upon the mdiindual 
For while in the relations of individuals morality is dis- 
tinguished from expediency, in the relations of States 
morality is identified with expediency 

'For the external relations of States Christian and 
Social ethics do not apply ” 

Anymeans, how ever immoral, can legitimatelv be resorted 
lo for the seizure and preservation of sovereign authority ” 
The two quotations, taken from the utterances of con- 
tempoiaiy continental statesmen, admirablv express the 
conclusions of idealist theory, hut the clearest and most 
succinct statement of the doctrine is perhaps contained 
in the utterance of a Minister of State in Nazi Germany 
who, m 1 936, informed the German people that "that 
which benefits Germany is nght, that which does not is 
wrong’’. 

(7) Divine Attributes of the State 
The reader will now be in the appropriate state of mind 
to follow' Flegel in his attribution of quasi-divme charac- 
teiistics to the State He will be prepared to be told that 
‘the existence of the State is the movement of God in 
the world It is the absolute power on earth, it is its own 
end and object,” and to see m the State a manifestation 
of God — Hegel refeis to it as "this actual God” If we 
discount these somewhat extravagant utterances the upshot 
of the theory is sufficiently cleai 

(The State IS the natuial, necessary and final form of 
human organisation In its perfect development it is both 
ommpotent and absolute, and all existing States are only 
States in so far as they approximate to the State in its 
perfect development The respects m which they fall short 
of the perfectly omnipotent and absolute State are to be 
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deplored, the inference being tnat we -want not less of 
the State, but more The State has furthermore a real 
will and a real personality of its own, which, from the 
\ery fact that they derive from what is best in the pei- 
sonalities and mils of individuals, come to be endowed, 
if not with moral, at least with quasi-divme attributes 
Thus the State, by virtue both of its transcendent character 
and of the devotion and sacrifice which it imposes upon 
Its members, enlarges their personalities, and purges them 
of petty aims and human selfishness In Hegel’s words, 

‘ it IS the ultimare end which has absolute lights against 
the individual and ' carries back the individual, 
whose tendenev it is to become a centre of his own, into 
the life of the umversal substance ’ 

And to the obvious objection that no State that has 
ever existed has exercised any of these functions, the idealist 
replies that he is not descnbing the practice of existing 
States, but the attiibutcs of the ideal State, adding that 
this IS a perfectly justifiable proceeding, since only the 
ideal State is reallv and truly a State, all other States, in 
so fai as they fall short of the ideal State, being to that 
extent not States Since, howevei, the perfect State has never 
existed, the critic might with some show of justice piotest 
that the ideahst theory' is a theory about nothing at all 
A general criticism of the idealist theory and of the 
doctrines ivhich derive from it is contained m Chapter 
XVHI. 
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Chapter XVI: THEORY OF 
FASCISM 

I. INTRODUCTORY. ETHICS AND 
POLITICS REUNITE 

Throughout the exposition continued in the two pieceding 
Parts I have endeavouied to treat ethics and politics 
separately. The endeavour on occasion involved the 
subjection of the material to considerable strain, nor, it 
must be confessed, has it been completely successful In 
Part III, for example, ethical questions could not be 
wholly avoided, and in the immediately pi ecedmg chapter, 
devoted to the exposition of the idealist theory of the 
State, the attempt to ‘keep ethics out” was, it was obvious, 
beginning to break down Foi the idealist theory, though 
It IS primarily a theory of the State, ss also a theory of 
individual conduct, -which declares that a man’s moral 
life is ‘ filled up by his station in that system of -wholes 
which the State is' ^ The theoiv also insists that his 
moral is intimately bound up -ivith his emc life, -while 
the announcement that the conception of the Nation- 
State involves at least an outline of the life to -which, 
as a power, it is instrumental”,® entails the view that there 
IS a good hie to the Living ot which the State is a necessary 
means, and that our conception of the nature and function 
of the State is, or should be, deteriruned bv ouix conception of 
the nature of the good life Thus the idealist theory subscribes 
to the Greek vie-w that the moral life is one which can be 
realized only m the State, which is itself a means to the 
realization of the end, which is the moral life. It is, then, only 
by an arbitrary and possibly unjustifiable division of subject 
matter that I have allocated the last chapter to Part III 

^ See Chapter XV, p 393. ® See Chapter XV, pp 594-596 
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Yet m comparison with the theories now to be expounded 
the idealist theoiv of the State seems i emote from and 
inapplicable to the conduct of daily life This remoteness 
appears parti cularh striking when the idealist thcoiy is 
contrasted with Fascism The idealist theory of the State 
constitutes one of the most impoi tant, if unacknow ledged, 
sources of Fasasm Fascism is, indeed, from one point of 
\iev, simph the tneory m action Yet Fascism is, its 
exponents insist, an attitude to hfe as well as a theory 
of the State, a temper of mind no less than a conception 
of goheinment Ii is not merely a repudiation of Socialism 
and Democracy, it is a renascence of the spirit of man 
While Communism does not make such all-embracing 
ethical claims, it entails as dnectly as does Fascism, a 
particular vies, of ethics Communism, that is to say, 
entails a particular view of the way in which life in a 
modern Stale should be lived, a view which is related to, 
w'hich, indeed, springs from the commumst theory of 
society and of the nature of the forces that determine the 
form and behaviour of soaety Ethics is a subject much 
discussed in contempoiarv Russia How far should a man's 
life be dedicated to the service of his class in a Capitalist, 
or of the State in a Soaalist, society^ How far is sexual 
behaviour a private matter for the individual’s personal 
determination, hois’ far a public one falling within the 
cognisance of the Stated How far is a degree of asceticism 
in matters of eating, drinking, dancing, love-making, 
even of smoking, required [a) of a member of the Com- 
munist Party, (A) of a member of a Commumst State 
who IS not a member of the Party? Are positive obligations 
in the way of conduct, laid upon members of the Com- 
mumst Party from which non- members are exempt? 
Are one standard of conduct and one code of ethics appro- 
priate to a revolutionary period, anothei to a counter- 
revolutionary period, ivhen enemies have been beaten off 
and the Socialist State is m process of being established, 
and yet another standard to a state of established Com- 
munism? Questions such as these are continuously debated 
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in conteniporarv Russia, and, though the answers which 
are given ^to them may be, and, indeed, are very' 
various, they are all correlated with the Communist 
theory of the nature of the historical process, of the par- 
ticular phase which has been reached in that process, 
of the character istics of societies in that phase, and of the 
relation of the State to the individual in such societies 

Ethical questions in fact are answered by reference 
to political factois, historical considerations and economic 
ciicumstances 

In sum, both Fascism and Communism enjohi upon 
the citizens of fascist and commumst States the duo,' of 
living their lives in paiticular Mays, in those wavs, 
namely, wmch contribute to the power and prestige 
of the States of which thev are members Furthermore, 
they engage m active pi opaganda on behalf of the approved 
ways of hfe, and do not hesitate to censure and even to 
persecute departures from them. 

Philosophies in Action Both Fascism and Communism 
are m fact philosophies in action Now philosophies in 
action become philosophies of compulsory conformity 
While they are academic and find expression only in the 
tenets of a school, they tolerate rivals, indeed, they have 
no option But when their tenets arc embodied in the 
program of a party, and that party is successful in 
obtaining control of the government, they develop an 
intolerance of other philosophies and of the ways of life 
and theories of politics which other philosophies coun- 
tenance and encourage “ I am ordering vou now.” declared 
the Reich Statthalter of Thuringia at the Nazi District 
Conference in 1933, ‘'to be intolerant with everything 
else In future there must be in Thuringia one political 
faith only . The Nazis claim the right to be intolerant 
in view of the necessity for uniform thinking and aePng 
in the nation as a whole ” 

Political parties are m fact instruments for precipitating 
philosophies into programs and translating the pro- 
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grams into piacricc So translated, the philosophies 
arc found to aspire to lay doivn the whole duty of man, 
they prescribe his ideals as an individual and his loyalties 
as a atizen, they define for him what is good and reveal 
to him what is true. Thus Gcneial Goermg recently 
assured an audience of laivyers that ' Justice and Hitlei s 
will are one and the same thing ■while a Bishop of the 
German Confessional Church, Bishop Dietrich, has pointed 
out that “since Hitler has been presented to us by God, 
those who do not place themselves at his side are evil- 
willed' Fascist theory is reluctant to adi-mt that the 
individual may possess ideals as an individual, and 
recognizes only such as are comprised in his loyalties 
as a citizen To these generahzations there is in the con- 
temporary world one exception, namely, the philosophy, 
if philosophy It can be called, of Individualism, and the 
system of government which is usually found associated 
with Individualism, namely, Democracy 

Common Characteristics of Fascism and Communism. 
In contradistinction to Individualism and Democracy 
both Fascism and Communism exemplify the identifica- 
tion of ethics and politics, exemplify it more closely, 
perhaps, than any other political philosophy past or 
present The degree of this identification may be infened 
from the following characteristics which both doctimes 
exhibit (i) An insistence upon the fact that citizenship 
IS not passive but active It is not a mere obeying of laws 
or a counting of votes, but a realization of ideals in a parti- 
cular way of life, (a) The attempt to exclude all paities 
and sections 'who do not subsciibe to the ideal of the 
dominant party from a share in the government, and 
even to deny to them the right to express their dissent 
(3) The co-ordination under the State of all forms of 
voluntary association and communal life (4) The deter- 
mination. to giv'c to that paity m the Slate, -whether large 
or small, which professes the tenets and subscribes to the 
ideals of a particular philosophy, whether Fascism or 
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Commumsirij a. dominant influence in the policy of the 
State, 

Possessing these characteristics, both Fascism and Com- 
munism become m practice all-embracing creeds which 
pervade every department of the State, control every 
individual action and seek to control every individual 
thought In them, therefore, to a degree hitherto unknown 
in the sphere of practice, though envisaged by Plato in 
that of theory, ethics and politics become one For this 
reason, I have thought it proper to assign the distinc- 
tive theones of the contemporary world to a separate Part, 

II DIFFICULTIES OF EXPOSITION- 
OF FASCISM 

Fasasm as an Emotional Protest. The fact that its tands 
for a whole way of life makes it difficult to treat Fascism 
shortly It is not easy to summarize what the Germans 
call a Weltanschauung But in the case of Fascism there are 
added difficulties due to the prominent part which Fascism 
plays in the contemporary world Vvith the exception of 
Commumsm, Fasasm arouses keener controversy than 
any other doctrine or movement of the times To some 
It appeals as a new awakenmg of the human spirit, to 
others, as its extinction, to some, as the dawn of a new 
world, to otheis, as a return to the Dark Ages The char- 
acter of the forces which have inspired it is a subject of 
controversy no less keen than that which focuses upon 
Fascism itself 

To some Fascism appears in the light of an emotional 
protest The contemporary world, they point out, is full of 
able, vigorous men who can find no outlet for their energies 
or scope for their talents They are ambitious for power 
and are not disposed to shrink from the use of force in its 
achievement, but modern soaety has for decades put a 
premium upon brams rather than upon brawn, has looked 
askance at the use of physical force and withheld power from 
those whose talents were for its exercise Men of energy and 

Um 
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initiative are also oppiessed bv the growing standardi- 
zation of the times In a modern democracy a vigorous 
member of the middle classes, conscious of untapped poweis 
and unsatisfied impulses, is apt to find the life of office, 
train, dinner, radio and bed, with golf, a motor-ride 
or the sea-side at weekends, insufferably dull It is a life 
^vhich he lives in common w’lth thousands, yet he is 
prevented by snobbery and tradinon from following tne 
example of the members of the working class, and combining 
with the thousands to improve bis conditions and remake 
his life W'hile, on the one hand, he is deprived of the 
spiritual comfort which comes from co-operation with his 
fellows, on the other he lives a life which affords no scope 
for coursge, no hope of adventure and no occasion for the 
exercise of initiative— or rather, he must contrive to make 
shift with such poor occasions as are offered by the pursuit 
of what are vaguely known as hobbies. 

In the contemporary world such a man is oppressed v\ith 
a sense of smouldering, though often unconscious discontent 
To such a one Fascism appeais as a deliverance 

Fascism as a Substitute for Religion. There is also 
the point of view that sees in Fascism a substitute for 
religion Mankind has a need to believe and m all ages 
religion has existed to satisfy the need In none has the 
official religion satisfied this need so inadequately as in our 
own Broadly' speaking, educated men and women in 
contemporary Europe are for the most part without 
religion Nature abhors a vacuum no less m the spiritual 
than in the physical realm, and religious substitutes con- 
sequently spring up to take the place of religion Of these 
one of the most important is Fascism The following 
quotation from Canon F R Barry’s What has Christianity 
to Say summarizes this view “Before all else, man is a 
worshipper From his earliest appearance in history he has 
been building his pathetic altars, stretching forth his 
hands to the unknown God. This is persistent through all 
the mazes of his social and religious record, thiough all 
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its perversions and unlovely forms, its ignorance, its 
cruelty and terror — man’s ineradicable quest for God, in 
whom alone he can find rest and fulfilment If he cannot 
find God m hea^-en, he must fail down befoie a God on 
earth and deify some idol of his own making ” 

The remark of a recent German writer to the effect 
that the only form in which he can accept Christ is in the 
character of ‘a true Hitlei natme' , admirably illustrates 
Canon Barry s diagnosis 

Is It a Revolt Against Civilization^ Others attribute 
the emotional urge behind Fascism to an unconscious 
levolt against the pace of change Progress, they point out, 
by its very nature involves a strain on the human mind — 
the strain of continual adaptation to new conditions, of 
novel reactions to novel complexities It demands not only 
a high and increasingly high level of development, but 
certain tolerations and restiaints — the toleration of ideas, 
of habits, and of culture that one does not understand, 
the restiaint of one’s primitive desire to hit out ’ at what 
one cannot toleiate. 

'W’hen the process of change goes too fast, it engenders, 
inevitably, protest and reaction the protest of those who, 
resenting their felt inferiority m face of the achievements, 
the knowledge, and the reputation of the clever, the 
cultivated and the learned, arc unconsciously looking for a 
chance of “taking it out of” those who make them feel 
inferior, the reaction which is born of a desire to return 
to a simpler and more familiar form of society, m which 
disciphne and courage are the virtues of the ruled, leader- 
ship and confident dogmatism of the rulers Thus a cmii- 
zation in which the pace of progress has outstripped the 
capacity of the average man foi adjustment, is always m 
danger of slipping back to an earlier level as a result of his 
unconscious protest against the strain which it imposes 
upon him. ‘We do not understand all this progress 
and we do not hold with what little of it we do undei- 
stand Therefore we are going to stop it, if wc can,’ So 
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runs the unconscious argument,^ which, whatever the 
guise of political or sociological doctrine in which it 
happens to clothe itself— the maintenance of old traditions, 
the return to a simpler mode of life, the preser\/ation of 
racial purity, the ‘ clean-up” of moral licence or political 
corruption, or shortly, simpK, and mysteriously “the 
salvation of society' — underlies the reactionary movements 
of the contemporary world It is of a Fascism so inspired 
and conceived that Bertrand Russell has remarked 
“■There is no philosophy of Fascism, there is only a psycho- 
analysis.” 

Or, again, there is the communist analysis of Fascism 
which represents it as the final phase of Capitalism 
Capitalism in extremis, unable any longer without undei- 
minmg its oivn foundations to make the concessions which 
the growing powei of the workeis leads them to demand, 
abandons the pretence of political democracy and becomes 
openly and oppressively reactionary Capitalism in this 
phase cannot afford to bend for fear it break, and with 
Its back to the wall takes a iigid stand in defence of its 
possessions A rigidly defensive Capitalism means the 
destiuction of democracy, the suppression of liberty and 
the oppression of the workers. 

Favourable Accounts of Origins of Fascism. These 
are hostile diagnoses of Fascism Writers favourable to 
Fascism see the movement in a very different light It 
signalizes, for them, a new awakening of the human spirit, 
an awakening which has given buth to a movement 
comparable m value and importance to the Renaissance 
Adopting the standpoint of a protagomst of Italian Fascism, 
we shall point to a Europe which has been dominated since 
classical times by two streams of influence, the Greek and 
the Roman. The Greek element in European culture 
stands for speculation, rationalism, scepticism, expeii- 

^ That the argument is not alwavs unconscious, the loudly cheered 
remark of a Nazi speaker at a pubhe meeting. “'Whenever I hear 
the word 'culture'', I reach lor my Browning,” (not the poet) affords 
interesting testimony. 
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mentation and individualism, the Roman, for loyalty, 
social solidarity, discipline and respect for tradition We 
shall point out how the Renaissance established the Greek 
values and fostered the Greek spirit, for it was the Renais- 
sance which inaugurated in the realm of thought an era 
of free enquiry that culminated in the triumphs of science 
on the one hand, and the collapse of rehgion on the other, 
and in that of politics an era of democracy which insisted 
that liberty and equality were the ultimate political values, 
and saw in the State a mere contrivance for maximizing 
individual happiness But tve shall go on to tell how the 
Greek spirit, unchecked, ran to excess, an excess which tras 
anarchy in politics, chaos m morals, and loss of faith in 
religion, and we shall point to Communism, to sexual 
licence and to atheism as the fruits of the unbridled 
extravagance of the Greek spirit Contemplating with 
distaste these twentieth century phenomena, we shall 
declare our conviction that a movement of integration, 
m both politics and morals, has been long overdue, and 
in Fascism we shall find that movement For Fascism stands 
for a return to the Roman virtues of loyalty, discipline 
and service It lays stress not so much on individual 
development as on social sohdaritv, and it finds its exemplar 
of the ideal man not in the scholar, the scientist or the 
thinker, but in the cultivated warrior, the “Knight 
chivalrous of Fascism,” controlled to the point of ascetism, 
proud yet humble, deeply religious, an unstinting givei 
of himself in the service of others, a defender of the poor 
and the iveak, a fighter for the right, and an upholder of 
the traditions and sanctities of his race 

Varieties of Fascism. It vvill be obvious that the 
existence of such diverse attitudes towards and interpre- 
tations of Fascism makes the task of impartial exposition 
exceedingly difficult It is difficult to view impartiallv 
that which arouses strong emotional reactions — it is easiei, 
for example, to obtain a clear view of the binomial theorem 
than of the evidence for a sexual offence alleged to have 
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been committed by a negro against a -white woman in one 
of tile Southern States of America— and in the case of a 
movement which, like modem Fascism, at once agitates 
and divides the contemporary world, it is impossible that 
exposition should ivholly escape the disturbing influence 
of emotions from which the expositor, himself a child 
of his age, cannot be wholly immune Not less embarrass- 
ing than the emotional reactions of the expositoi, are the 
varieties of the doctrine which he seeks to expound 
Fascism is an intensely nationalist creed, the expression, 
as its exponents insist, of the soul of a nation The German 
soul differs from the Italian, and Fascism, theiefore, 
necessarily assumes a ver^ different complexion in Germany 
from that which it wears m Italy As a result, statements 
which are made about Fascism, affirming it to be or to 
maintain this or that, will often be found to be true only 
of a particular variety of Fascist doctrine and behaviour, 
and will be misleading if universally applied 

In the face of these difficulties all that I can hope to 
do is to present as shortly as I can a summary of some of 
the leading ethical and political doctrines of Fascism, 
refraining, so far as possible, from personal comment oi 
criticism. 

Anti-InteUectualism of Fascism But at this point 
a further difficulty arises; for if by the leading ethical 
and pohtical doctrines of Fascism" there is meant a creed of 
precise articles, at once common and peculiar to all forms 
of Fascism, no such creed is discernible For Fascism 
explicitly repudiates set doctnnes The reasons for this 
lepudiation are interesting in themselves and afford a 
path into the labyrinth of the subject which it will be 
convement to follow 

Fascism is pervaded by a thoi ough-gomg anti-intellec- 
tuahsm More particularly in its German form, it repudiates 
the notion that there is an absolute truth or set of truths 
which can be discovered by the human mmd by a process 
of reasoning, and communicated by the discoverer to others 
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by a process of exposition and argument Fascism would 
emphatically disassociate itself from the Rationalism of 
such a Y^nter as Mill ^ Professing a general distrust of 
abstract reasoning, it has much in common vuth the 
criticisms of scientific method which have been authori- 
tatively put forward during the last two decades - It is 
the nature of reason, it is pointed out, to analyse and 
abstract, analysis and abstraction may be suitable methods 
for the scientist and the mathematician, but they are 
inapplicable to life, for life is an art, and its nature, therefore, 
can only be grasped intuitively Life, again, is a whole, 
to analyse it into its component parts and then to 
classify the parts is to destroy the whole Life, finally, is a 
process, a constant flow of change, and to pigeon-hole 
It into the abstract categories of the intellect is to arrest 
the process and to falsify the flow The influence of con- 
temporary anli-rationahst philosophies, particularly those 
of Ber^on,® and the nco-idealist philosopher Gentile, who 
has held important posts in the Italian fascist government, 
IS fermenting here, more particularly m the thought of 
Itahan Fascism Life is conceived by Bergson as an active 
and continuously creative principle To try to freeze this 
principle into immobihtv for the purpose of inspection, 
to pm It down for dissection by the scalpel of the intellect, 
IS, Bergson insists, to falsify it Its nature can be grasped, 
the fascist adds, only by the mstmctive insight of the man 
of action, by the vision of the saint, or by the secular 
wisdom of the peasant whose roots are in the soil The 
German thinker Heidegger has announced that he 
learns more fiom peasants than from phdosopheis. Hence 
It is to the business house, to the military academy, to the 
open fields, above all to the battlefield, and not to the 
study or the laboratory that we must go for an understand- 

^ Scf Chapter XrV p 534, for an account of the di'tmct\e 
characteristics of h-Eill’s Rationalism 

’ See my Gm-dd to Modem Thazi^ht, Chapter IV, pp 100—106, for a 
summary of these criticisms 

« See my Gmde to Philosophy Chapter XIX, for an account o) 
Bergson's philosophy 
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xng of Fascism We must see it in action, if only because we 
cannot read it in books 

Fascist Attitude to Truth. This reliance upon the 
instinctive and the irrational, this distrust of the operations 
of the intellect, whose methods are conditioned by the 
postulate that truth exists and is discoverable, are character- 
istic of all forms of fascist doctrine. It is not so much that 
the fascist disowns the activities of the intellect, he is, 
indeed, perfectly prepared to make use of them, but he 
will use them as instruments of propaganda, in order 
that by the creation of opimon he may further his purposes, 
rather than as guides to the nature of objective fact. 
Thus Hitler announces in his book Mem Kampf that it is 
the duty of Germans ‘‘not to seek out objective truth, in 
so far as it may be favourable to others, but umnterruptedly 
to ser\'e one’s own truth ” On a subsequent occasion, when 
putting forward the Nazi program, he explained, that “the 
National State will look upon science as a means for 
increasing national pride Not only world-history, but 
also the history of civilization must be taught from this 
pomt of view’’ In the same vein are the declaration con- 
tained in a decree of the Prussian government expounding 
the Nazi conception of education to the effect that “National 
Socialism consciously turns away from education that has 
knowledge as its last end”; the recommendation to 
educationalists made by Dr. Frick, German Minister of the 
Interior, “to produce the man political who m all his 
thoughts and actions is rooted in his nation and inseparably 
attached to its history and faith Objective tiuth is second- 
ary, and not always to be desired”, and the injunction 
to teachers of Herr Rust, Mimster of Education, “that 
they give to their pupils the fundamental principles of the 
philosophy and the idea of National Socialism . Not to 
remain neutral and objective in the school, not to make 
the child into a cold observer, but to awaken m him 
enthusiasm and passion It is a question of eternal and 
divine values and not one of cold reahty ” In so far as the 
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concept of truth is adimtted, it is treated pragmatically 
That IS true which we d^ire to be true and decide is 
true, for by the process of desiring and deciding we change 
reality in the direction of tv hat we desire and decide 
The word ‘‘we'’ stands, however, not for the individuals 
whose views of truth are m question, but for the State or 
rather, for the governing party in the State Truth, in fact, 
IS what the State decides is true As with truth, so wnth 
knowledge Knowledge is not the mind’s apprehension of 
some objective fact which is known, knowledge is w'hat 
the State has decided that individuals should believe, 
Ignorance what the State has decided that individuals 

O 

ought not to know “It is less important,” the Minister 
of Education in Germany has announced, “that a professor 
make discoveries than that he train his assistants and 
students m the proper view of the world ’ Doctrines that 
spring from this attitude to truth and knowledge are not 
such as can be easily expounded Just as the artist cannot 
tell you what he does but, when asked to give an account 
of himself, refers you to his works, so the fascist points to 
his acts as the best witnesses of his doctrine. For the man 
of action, he will tell you, has little need of doctrine, 
action IS thought’s anodyne When a man’s soul is m 
action, how can he doubt that his action is dnnne^ Thus 
action at once provides doctrine and proves the doctrine 
it provides. 

The Fascist Attitude to Life While fascist doctrine 
IS vague, changing and difficult to fix, the fascist state of 
mind is clear and defimte That this should be so, is not 
surprising, for, if life is an art, what matters is the temper 
which we bring to the living of it It is not by means of a 
set of fixed principles externally imposed, but by the 
cultivation of a certain attitude and habit of mind that 
we shall live aright Nevertheless, the fascist temper of 
mmd is not altogether easy to describe. An advocate of 
Italian Fascism might, I think, convey its character 
somewhat as follows Life is or should be a challenge, 
Ui 
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a challenge to keep our senses alert, our tdculues trained, 
Ouir appetite for experience fresh and undulled, our spirits 
keen and unsophisticated Good and bad, right and 
wrong, are objective principles in the universe (this, bv 
the iray, as ive shall see later, is by no means the general 
view of German Fascismj. there is a moral law and it is 
absolute It is only an unspoiled spirit that can discern 
these principles, and a disciplined nature that can live 
in accordance with the dictates of the moral law. Hence 
arises the duty of keeping the spirit bright and the passions 
under coutroL Happiness is a good, but it is not the 
supreme good, the value of wealth has been over-rated, 
and when over-rated it can exercise a corrupting influence 
over the minds and spirits of those who pursue it It is the 
ethical fallacy of thinking happiness the one supreme 
good that is responsible for the democratic fallacies that all 
men aie equal, and that it is the State's business to make 
these equals happy, it is the psychological fallacy that the 
pocket is the rudder that steeis human nature that is respon- 
sible for the Marxist fallacy that economic arcumstances and 
forces determine the movements of histor}?’ and the beliefs 
of men’s mmds ^ The Marxist or realist interpretation of 
history is, indeed, the result of the misplaced application 
to life of the habit of abstraction and rationalization 
which we have seen to be one of the characteristics of 
scientiSc method If we must talk m terms of determination, 
let us realize that in the long run the spiritual determines 
the material In other words, it is man’s sense of values, 
his prmaples of morality, and his insight into the nature 
of right and wrong, which determines the events of history 
and the political structure of soaety. 

To the reader who feels disposed to criticize this 
account of the fascist temper of mind on the score of 
vagueness, I plead that it is difficult to find a more exact 
statement. The following quotation from the volume on 
Fascism in the Home University Library, by Major J S 

^ See Chapter XVO, pp. 666-672, tor an accoLinl of these Marxist 
dnetnnes. 
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Barnes, may perhaps convey more clearly than I have 
succeeded in doing the distinctive and essential character- 
istics of the fascist attitude to life’ “Fascism is deteimmed 
to educate the new generation into one of believers in a 
Divine Providence, the heralds of an age of faiih, to make 
of the new generation one of heroes who know no feai 
because of their faith, who would exalt the spirit oi 
saciificc, gladly fly in the face of any danger run in a 
worthy cause and welcome martyrdom with a smile. This 
IS no exaggeration This ^ the root of the fasast revolution 
God is to become once more the cential principle of our 
conscious life, with an objective, didactic moral law, 
founded on reason, recognized as paramount, not accord- 
ingly runmng counter to the natural quasi-normative laws 
of organic life, such as the laws of conservation, integration 
and growth, but transcending them, a law that sums up 
and harmoniaes all our loyalties, dethrones the individual 
or the State from the position they would usurp from God, 
yet renders the self-regarding sentiment of self-respect or 
patiiotic feeling capable of receiving a divine extension ” 
Having lead and reflected upon this quotation the 
reader may be disposed to object ‘But this account has 
little in common with any statement of Fascism that I 
have heard and absolutely nothing in common with the 
spirit of the German Nazi movement, which appears to 
be anti-Chnstian and, as you have pointed out above, is 
disposed to deny the existence of tlie absolute values of 
truth and of morality.’ The reader s objection would, I 
think, be justified To make it, is to put one's Anger on the 
greatest of all the difflculties that confront the would-be 
expositor of Fascism, which is that in Germany and in 
Italy, the two countries in which Fascism has come to 
pow’cr, the temper of the movement is different, and is apt 
to issue m different statements of doctrine How then— the 
bewildered expositor cannot but repeat the question — 
is it possible to give a cohetent and precise account of a 
creed which is at once so vague and so vanousi* 
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in. ETHICAL ANCESTRY AND 
DOCTRINES OF FASCISM. 

Basic Doctrines and Denials I propose at this point 
to make an attack upon the difficulties to ivhich I have 
referred, by dogmatically selecting three doctrines as 
being both common and peculiar to Fascism in all its 
forms They are, first, the view that power and not wealth 
or happiness is the true end of human endeavour, secondly, 
the glorification of the will m those who would realize 
this end; thirdly, the application to human nature of a 
principle of qualitative selection as a result of which 
some are designated as noble, namely, the holders of power, 
and the rest as raw material to be manipulated by and to 
serve the noble The development of these three doctrines 
will provide us with a guiding thread through the ramifica- 
tions of fascist doctrine and the variety of forms in which 
It finds expression The three basic doctrines to which I 
have referred entail a senes of demals which I have set 
forth m the ensuing list, givmg chapter and verse in the 
shape of brief quotations from fascist writers m illustration 
of each denial 

(1) First, there is the denial, already mentioned, of 
Hedonism in all its forms “Fascism,” writes Mussolini m 
The Pohiical and Social Doctrine of Fascism, ‘ denies the 
materialist conception of happiness as a possibility, and 
abandons it to its inventors, the economists of the first 
half of the nineteenth century that is to sav, Fascism 
denies the vahdity of the equaPon weU-bemg-happmess ” 
The other tenets of the utditanans are rejected with as 
little ceremony (and as little argument) as the supreme 
value of happiness 

(2) Fascism rejects the dogma of equality in its utditanan 
form, that everybody should count as one and nobody 
as more than one Fascism, denies both that all people are 
of equal value in the eyes of the State, and that they 
should share equallv m the benefits of the State “ Fascism,” 
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Mussolini writes, "denies m democracy, the absurd 
conventional untruth, of political equality tiressed out in 
the gaib of collective irresponsibility As the treatment 
of Jews, socialists and pacifists m Germany shows. Fascism 
also demes the dogma that ail citizens of the State should 
be equal before the law 

(3) The denial of equality is reinforced bv a denial of 
the dogma of majority Sovereignty It is not the case, 
according to Fascism, that power m a community either 
resides or ought to reside with the people or the majority 
of the people To quote again from Mussolini- ‘ Fascism 
demes that the majority, by the simple fact that it is a 
majority, can direct human society, it demes that numbers 
alone can govern by means of a periodical consultation, 
and It affirms the immutable, beneficial and fruitful 
inequahtv of mankind, which can never be permanently 
levelled by the mere operation of a mechamcal process 
such as uruversal suffrage,’ ‘ The general will,” which, 
according to Fascism, it should be the aim of State policy 
to express, is, savs Major Barnes, "a question of motive 
and not a question of counting votes irrespective of motives ’ ’ 
He proceeds to deride the view that "majoritv govern- 
ment as a mere piece of machinery ’ is "calculated to 
result in a more efficient, a wiser and more moral govern- 
ment than any alternative piece of machinery that may 
be suggested” What, in effect, the fascist is denying is 
the possibility of discovering what is right merely by- 
counting heads If it be asked where Sovereignty in a 
community ought, according to fascist doctrine, to reside 
the answer is in a General Will conceived on Rousseau's 
lines The General Will, according to Major Barnes, is 
expressed only by "truly disinterested votes . . . because 
only the disinterested votes represent the social side of 
human nature ’ According to Rousseau and to the idealist 
theory of the State, the General Will, by virtue of the 
fact that it IS disinterested, is the source and repository 
of raoiality In a fascist State, however, it is the will of 
those who are in pow er which is deemed to express the General 
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■Will, and the will of those who are in power comeSj there- 
fore, to be regarded as at once the source and the prcscnber 
of morality That “Justice and Hitler s Will are one and 
the same thing’ wc have ah'cady noted, while Herr 
W^agner, the Bavarian Minister of the Interior, has laid 
it down that “what Hitler decides is right and will remain 
eternally right”. I do not know whether Herr Vv'agnei 
has read Machiavelh and learned that “a Prince should 
take the surest comses he can to maintain his life and 
the State, the result will always be thought honourable” 
He could not have found an apter and more succinct 
expression of his doctrine 

(4.) There 13 a denial that the development of individual 
personality is the true end of the State Thus Mussolini 
asserts that “the principle that society exists solely through 
the well-being and the personal liberty of all the individuals 
of which It IS composed does not appear to be conform- 
able to the plans of nature” 

(5) If the development of mdividuahty is not the end 
of the State, the foundation of Mill’s case for individual 
freedom, which demands for the individual as a tight 
complete freedom of thought, of speech and of writing, 
disappears. The fascist view is that only so much liberty shall 
be allowed to the individual as is compatible with the 
convenience of the State. The individual m the fascist 
State IS, according to Mussolim, “deprived of all useless 
and possibly harmful freedom, but retains what is essential; 
the decidmg power in this quesPon cannot be the individual, 
but the State alone” This attitude to liberty is char- 
acteristic of Fascism m all its forms. 

As m Plato’s theory, the State concedes to the people 
only those liberties which they are deemed to be capable 
of using and enjoying without harm to themselves The 
fascist State, in fact, is like a school m this, that the 
better behaved the pupils, the more liberty they are 
allowed To quote Major Barnes concrete liberties may 
be conceded by the State, generally speaking, in propor- 
tion to the efScacy of the moral law reigning m the hearts 
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of the people and in proportion to their knowledge of 
circumstances”. As to what liberty it is expedient for the 
people to enjoy, the State is, as we have seen, the sole 
arbiter and different liberties are appropriate to different 
State needs As Mussolini puts it “There is a liberty for 
times of war, another for times of peace, a liberty for 
tunes of revolution, another for normal times; a liberty 
for times of prosperity, another for times of stringency ” 

The view that individual liberty and development 
should be subordinated to State convenience is common 
to all forms of Fascism Thus the ad\ ocates of British Fascism, 
comparatively undeveloped as it is, are already insisting 
m their official organ that “Fascism , stands for the 
cessation of present political life, and m this sense for the 
suppression of political self-expression” 

(6) Finally, diere is a repudiation of wealth as a measure 
of value and a disavowal of the psychology which inspired 
the economics of the nineteenth century It is not true 
that man is motivated only by considerations of profit and 
loss It IS not true that he only acts in such ways as he 
thinks will redound to his economic advantage; and 
emphatically it is not true that he ought so to act “The 
pursuit of a maximum aggregate wealth,” writes Major 
Barnes, “should be subordinated to the pursuit of a healthy 
social system In other words, general well-being is more 
dependent on a healthy social system than on great 
aggregate riches ” 

Reports aie made from time to time that wages have 
dropped in fascist countries This, however, is not treated 
as the calamity w'hich democratic peoples are apt to consider 
it, and discontented workers are exhorted to console 
themselves with reflections upon the glory that Fascism 
has brought to the nation and the respect which, under 
fascist rule, it obtains from other nations Nor are only 
the workers exhorted to place the development of the spirit 
before the filling of the pocket, the programs of Fascism both 
m Germany and in Italy origmally contained important 
measures for curtailing the profits of wealthy capitahsts. 
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Positive Ethics of Fasasm, I turn now to the positive 
ethical theory which underlies Fascism I have already 
mentioned as the dominating fascist ideal, power, as the 
dominating fascist character-trait, will, and as the gmding 
principle of fascist policy, qualitative selection of persons, 
of those persons, namely, who use will to obtain power 
These basic principles are perhaps most clearly enunciated 
by writers who, preceding in point of time the historical rise 
of Fascism, may be regarded as its spiritual ancestors 
Of these the most important are the German philosophers 
Fichte and Nietzsche. 

Influence of Fichte, In an essay entitled “The Ancestry 
of Fascism”, published m 1934,^ Bertrand Russell draws 
attention to the important influence of Fichte on fascist 
thought Fichte (1762-1814) was the apostle of the 
renascent German nation in the early years of the mne- 
teenth century, when the Germans were fighting Napoleon 
His object was to unite his countrymen in opposition to the 
French Emperor, and he sought, therefore, to awaken 
German patriotism, to make Germans conscious of their 
solidarity and to inspire loyalty to the nation In pursuance 
of these aims, he mtroduced a distinction between classes 
or grades of men which is m some ways reminiscent of the 
division into classes of Plato’s State and Aristotle’s There 
is on the one hand the noble-minded man who is prepared 
to identily himself with and sacrifice himself for the 
nation, and there is, on the other, the ignoble man who 
exists only to serve the noble man, 

Bertrand Russell gives some interesting quotations from 
Fichte Education is to be remodelled with the object 
of “moulding the Germans into a corporate body” The 
main factor in an education devoted to this object is um- 
versal military service, and everybody is, therefore, to 
be trained to fight If the question is put, “Why are they 
to fight^” the answer is not, as one might have supposed, to 
safeguard freedom, to increase material prosperity or to 
Published m a collection of essays entitled In Pratse of Idhness 
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defenfi hearth and home, but because they are imbued 
with “the devouring flame of higher patriotism, which 
embraces the nation as the vesture of the eternal, for 
which the noble-minded man jo^-fully sacrifices himself 
and the ignoble man, who only exists for the sake of the 
other, must likewise sacrifice himself"’. Although among 
Germans there is a distinction between the noble and 
the ignoble, a distinction which deprives the ignoble of 
all claim to existence on their own account and permits 
them to live only m order that they may render service to 
the noble, it is, nevertheless, laid down that in com- 
parison with other races all Germans are noble ; for ‘ ‘ to have 
character and to be German undoubtedly mean the same”. 

The outstanding tiait of the noble is strength of will, 
which Fichte calls “the very root of man” The will chiefly 
affirms itself by postulating not only itself, but everything 
else. Thus “the universe'’, says Fichte, ‘is myself” 
While the superiority of the noble is mamfested by develop- 
ment of will, the inferiority of the ignoble is emphasized 
by the deliberate suppression of their wills by the noble Thus 
the new education which is designed to mould Germans 
into a corporate body “must consist essentially in this, 
that It completely destroys freedom of the will” It is, 
however, only the ignoble whose wills are destroyed. 

Strength of Will as the Distinctive Characteristic of the 
Noble. That the will is at once the distinguishing 
characteristic of the noble and the determining force in 
history is a doctrine common to all forms of Fascism 
Speaking for himself and Hitler in the Olympic Meadow, 
during his visit to Berlin in the autumn of 1 937, Mussohni 
affirmed their “common conviction and belief in the will 
as the decisive factor in history”, while General Goermg 
announced to the Public Prosecutor and State attorneys 
m 1934 that “Justice and Hitler’s will are one and the 
same thing”. It is by means of the will that in modern 
fascist States the noble dominate and inspire the ignoble 
Thus Mussolmi’s victorious general on the Biscayan front 
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m the Spanish Civil War, General Terruzzi, sent the 
Duce a telegram, after the capture of Santander, informing 
him that ‘ the Blackshirts 'Hore, as always, the same 
warlike expression -which was shaped for them by your 
wall iv'hile the first of the Ten Commandments which 
the Nazi Mmister for Labour has drawn up for the use of 
Nazi workers reads; ’ We greet the Leader each mormng 
and we thank him each night that he has provided us 
officially wntli the wall to live ” 

Nor are these phenomena confined to fascist countnes 
As So-iuet Russia motes in the direction of Totalitarianism, 
the tendency to regard every (creditable) activity on the 
part of its mhabitants as springmg from and sustained by 
the will of the head of the State becomes increasmgly 
marked. For example, valuable meteorological researches 
were earned out m 1 937 by a number of Soviet scientists 
who encamped on a drifting polar ice floe The radio 
operator attached to the party, Krenkel, sent a message 
to his electors in the Ural Mountams at the time of the 
first Soviet elections (December 1937) conveying the 
followong assurance “We do not feel lonely in the white 
■wastes The warm and mighty breath of our flourishing 
Fatherland ivarms us The care of our most beloved leader 
Comrade Stalin increases our strength tenfold and enables 
us to carry' out our work 

Justice as the Interest of the Stronger The question 
next arises, m pursuit of what is the will of the 

^ Adulation of the Leader, identification of the ruling party with the 
State, would also seem to be increasingly totalitarian, dimuushingly 
specificaOv fascist characteristics. It is intereshng for example, to 
compare with the sentiments of gratitude to Hitler quoted on this 
page the foUovung headlmes which appeared in an olEcial Soviet 
paper, The Moscow Worker-, at the time oi the ^December 1937 elections 
Great words of Truth — We ha\e one and the same thought as the 
Partv — a United Familv — ^Thc Party of the BolshcviLs deserves the 
confidence of the People — We will close our ranLs still tighter round 
the Party — We shall do our dutv with Honour — What happiness to 
live m Stalin’s Epoch — Under the sun of Stalm’s constitution — Our 
votes to the faithful sons of the People and our love to the Bolshevik 
Party are endless ” 
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superior to be exercised What, in fact, is the aim of 
the superioi ^ Fichte, in so far as he gives any ansv er 
to this question, suggests that it is the well-being of the 
nation It was left to Nietzsche to afBrm that power is 
itself an aim, and that it is bv their conquest and exercise 
of power that the noble are to be recogmzed 
Nietzsche ( 1 844- 1900) is the exponent of a view of moi als 
which, though it has received little mention in the pre- 
ceding pages, appears and reappears like a constantly 
recurring motif m. the history of ethical theory It is a view 
which first finds expression in Plato’s Republic in the 
speech of Thrasymachus who identifies ‘justice”, a word 
which stands foi the whole of what we should call social 
moiahty, with ‘ the interest of the stionger’ Justice, 
he raamtams, is that kind of conduct which is convenient 
to and enhances the power of the governors of a com- 
munity Asked to defend this view, Thrasymachus points 
out that the stronger control the government and make 
the laws These laws are designed to serve their own 
interests, in other words, they are so fiamed that, by the 
mere process of obeying them, citizens aie led to fuithei 
the interests of their rulers Morality, which is the name 
we give to law-abiding conduct, is, therefore, a device 
on the part of the rulers to ensure subservience and content- 
ment on the part of their subjects Since subseivient 
subjects are a source of strength to their rulers, we may 
say that morality is “the interest of the strongei ” In other 
words, whatever courses the Prince adopts, ‘ the result will 
always be thought honourable” ’ The man w'ho makes 
the laws in a commumty is in one sense like Gyges m 
Glaucon's fable ^ Gyges, it wtU be remembeicd, could 
break the law with impunity because he could assume 
invisibility at will While the law-maker does not break 
the law with impunity, he can ensure that he has no 
incentive to break it Thus Anatole France speaks of the 
majestic impaitiality of the modern law ‘which forbids 
rich and poor alike to go to sleep m doorways”. He can 
^ See p 622 above ^ See Chapter I, p. a i 
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also, as Thrasymachus points out, ensure that, so long 
as others heep the law, his own power will be automati- 
cally safeguarded And, since the law is at once the prop 
and the mirror of the public opinion of a commumty, 
and, since the public opinion of the commumty is in 
matters of conduct at once the guardian and the arbiter 
of conventional morahtv, we may further say that the 
habit of acting in a way of which the public opinion of 
the community approves will be found to conduce to the 
maintenance of the status gm, and hence to Uie interests 
of those whom the status quo suits. But “the stronger” 
themselves are above the laws which they have made 
for the masses Since the laws exist for their convemence, 
they are, it is obvious, justified in dispensing with them 
whenever the> interfere with their convenience An argu- 
ment similar to that contained in the quotation from 
Lowes Dickinson’s After Two Thousand Tears m Chapter 
IS accordingly developed to show that it is right and 
just for “the stronger’ to set aside the law, just as it is 
right and just for the majority to keep the law. 

Views of Mandeville. Thrasymachus’s thesis is capable 
of extensive development and wide application In 
the fifteenth century, for example, it was restated by 
Machiavelli,® in the early eighteenth century it was 
revived and elaborated by Bernard Mandeville (1670- 
1733} Society, Mandeville points out, was devised by 
skilful politicians for their own advantage This they 
hoped chiefly to secure by the spread of what is known 
as morality. Addressing themselves, therefore, to man’s 
pride, they drew his attention to the fact that human 
bemgs had always considered themselves to be superior 
to the brute beasts Yet, if he indulged his passions as 
soon as he conceived them, and gave way to sensual desire 
and violent rage, wherein did man’s superiority consist^ 
In order to demonstrate his superiority man must, it was. 

^ See Chapter X, pp 377-379 

* See Introduction to Parts II and HI, pp 134, 135 
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obvious, learn to master his appetites and restrain his 
passions The plain man listened to the words of the 
flatterer, and, aspiring to live the higher life, transformed 
himself from a savage into a clerk The process, Mandeville 
remarked, is known as civilization Tamed by his own 
conceit, man w as now fit to live m society As a social animal 
he regarded as virtuous every action on the part of others 
by -which the society to which he belonged was benefited, 
and stigmatized as vicious the indulgence of private 
appetites irrespective of the pubhc good 
But the skilful politicians who had planned the deception 
fiom the beginning had taken good care to ensure that 
the good of society should be identical -with their own 
advantage Uncivilized man is ungovernable man, but 
man tamed and tractable, with the bees of social virtue 
and social service buzzing in his citizen's bonnet, is at 
once the prop and the dupe of unscrupulous governments. 
‘From which, ’ as Mandeville says, “it is evident that the 
first rudiments of morality broached by skilful politicians 
to make men useful to each other as well as tractable, were 
chiefly contuved that the ambitious might reap the more 
benefit from, and govern vast numbers of them with the 
greater ease and security ” 

Nietzsche’s Ethics. This line of thought is developed 
by Nietzsche In Beyond Good and Evtl he launches an attack 
upon utihtaiian morals Utilitarian morality is, he main- 
tains, merely the herd instinct in the individual. "We 
bestow moral approval upon those forms of character and 
disposition which benefit us personally, or -which benefit 
the herd to which we belong, and we designate with the 
name of “virtuous” those actions of which we approve 
Morality is also the offspring of fear It is because we are 
afraid of offending public opmion and incurring the 
censure of the herd that we refrain from actions of which 
the herd disapprdves. There is nothing very new m these 
ideas They are, indeed, the ordinary stock-m-trade of 
the subjectivist and relati-vist theories of morals already 
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described ^ Nietzsche, iioivever, expresses them -with an 
unequalled force and vividness “Everything,” he writes, 

‘ that elevates the individual above the herd, and is a 
source of fear to the neighboui is henceforth called evil^ 
the tolerant, unassuming, self-adapting, self-equalising 
disposition, the meehointy of desires, attains the moral 
distinction and honour. ’ His account of the vntue of 
truthfulness in the herd may be cited as a good example 
of his general view The held, he points out, demands 
that “thou shalt be recognizable, thou shalt express thy 
inner nature by means of clear and constant signs — other- 
wise thou art dangerous Thou must not remain con- 
cealed, thou must not change 

One by one Nietzsche challenges all the contentions of 
utilitarian morals The ideal of equality is, he maintains, 
a myth, for human bemgs are not equal, the ideal of 
happiness is a conception fit only for animals The morality 
of motive fares no better at his hands. It is, he concedes, 
an advance on Utilitarianism, it is better, that is to say, 
to judge actions by their origins than by their conse- 
quences. It IS, however, false to suppose that the ongin 
of actions is the fireewill of the agent; for freewill is a 
delusion, and the conscious motive which apparently 
leads to the performance of an action is Only a by-product 
offerees over which the agent has no control “Morality,” 
he WTites, ‘ in the sense m which it has been understood 
hitherto, as tntention~m.or2A\ty, has been a prejudice, perhaps 
a prematureness or prehmmanness, probably something 
of the same rank as astrology and alchemy, but in anv 
case something which must be surmounted.” 

Attack on Christian Ethics. The repudiation of 
freewill and the morality of motive culminates in an attack 
on Christianity and m particular on the Christian rirtues 
Conscience is not the voice of God it is a feeling of guilt 
arising in the soul W'hich has the com age to flout but not 
to despise the prejudices of the herd Humility and meek- 
^See Chapter X pp 373-379 for an account of these 
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ness are virtues, appropriate to slaves j pity is the offspring 
of coivardice, for ’ the greatest of almsgivers is cowardice 
AU those who are not sufEciently masters of themselves and 
do not regard morality as a self-control and self-conquest 
continuously exercised in things great and small, uncons- 
ciously come to glorify the good, compassionate, benevolent 
impulses of that instinctive morality which has no head, 
but seems merely to consist of a heart and helpful hands ’ 
Kindness, helplulness and benevolence are, m other 
■words, signs of weakness Ghnstiamty, in fact, is little 
more than an organized conspiracy to put a premium 
upon weakness. Ghnstiamty is the religion of the inefficient 
and the cowardly, it assures the failures of this life that 
they will succeed m the next, the miserable, that they 
■will be happy, the lonely, comforted, and the poor, ivealthy 
With a wealth more valuable than earthly riches At the 
manly virtues of independence, boldness, pnde and self- 
assertion it calls ‘ sour grapes”, assuring the herd who 
lack them that their possessor is displeasing to God Finally, 
It offers the bribe of eternal life to comfort the many for 
their inferiority, assuring them that in virtue of theu 
possession of immortal souls they are “ends in them- 
selves and that as “ends ’ they are the equals in the e^yes 
of God of the mighty, the proud and the poweiful “That 
everybody as an immortal souT,” Nietzsche writes, 
“should have equal rank, that in the totahty of beings 
the salvation of each individual may lay claim to eternal 
importance, that insignificant bigots and three-quarter- 
lunatics may have the right to suppose that the laws of 
nature may be persistently broken on their account — 
any such magnification of every kind of selfishness to 
infinity, to insolence, cannot be branded with sufficient 
contempt And yet it is to this miserable flattery of personal 
vanity that Christianity owes its triumph; by this means 
It lured all the bungled and the botched, all revolting and 
revolted people, all abortions, the whole of the refuse 
and offal of humanity, over to its side. The ‘ salvation of 
the soul m plain English, the world revolves around me ” 
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The Ethics of Power. So far I have summarized 
only the negative side of Nietzsche’s doctrine, and told 
the tale of his repudiations These, as I have alreadv 
hinted, are remarkable less for their novelty than for their 
vigour It is in his positive doctrine that Nietzsche's 
contribution to ethics, and in particular to fascist ethics, 
consists What is it, he asks, that the herd chiefly feai^, 
and answers, “the lofty, independent spirituahty, the will 
to stand alone, and even the cogent reason” Why is it 
that these qualities are an object of fear? Because they 
confer an advantage upon their possessor in the struggle 
for life, and are, therefore, evidence of the superiority 
of those who possess them Nietzsche's thought was sti ongly 
influenced by the Darwinian concepts of Natural Selection 
and the struggle for esustence Darwin announced that 
the fittest survive; Nietzsche moralized the announcement 
by adding that the fittest ought to survive In other words, 
he sought to derive the prmciples of morality from the 
facts of evolution A morality based on evolutionary 
concepts will assert, in the first place, that good is that 
which furthers, evil that which hinders, the evolutional y 
process But the evolutionary process, as it manifests itself 
in the human race, does not take place only, or even mainly 
on the physical plane In man, as in all beings, life is 
striving to evolve a higher type, but higher m respect of 
its moral and spiritual, not predominantly in respect of 
Its physical qualities By what marks are moral and 
spiritual superiority to be recognized^ By the will of the 
morally and spiritually superior person to exercise power 
over his fellows. Everywhere, Nietzsche points out, the 
higher type dominates, or seeks to dominate, the lower, 
everywhere the lower seeks to defend itself against domina- 
tion In politics its defence takes the form of democracy, 
which, announcing the great dogma of equality, enables the 
masses of the mediocre to make their numbers felt by 
the counting of heads and the casting of votes, in ethics, 
the lower clothe themselves in the Christian virtues of meek- 
ness, pity and unselfishness, and the mediocre erect a 
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scale of values which puts a preimuiu upon mediocrity 
In sum, the struggle for survival still continues, and 
assumes the foim of a conflict between the average many 
and the superior few for the achievement of power The 
upshot of Nietzsche’s doctrine is to present a contrast 
between a small number of superior individuals, new 
types whom the evolutionary process is seeking to evolve, 
and the vast mass of average men who represent the 
type already evolved The distinctive characteristic of the 
supeiior type is their will to power, or, rather, it is only 
in the superior that the will to power, which is common 
to all living oiganisms, emerges into consciousness to 
gmde their actions and to set their ends 

“Wheiever I found a living thing, there found I the 
Will to Power, and even in the will of the servant found 
I the will to be master Neither necessity nor desire, but 
the love of power, is the demon of mankind You may give 
men everything possible — health, food, shelter, enjoyment 
— but they are and remain unhappy and capricious, for 
the demon waits and waits and must be satisfied ” 
‘‘Passion for power,” Nietzsche continues, “is the earth- 
quake which breaketh and upbreaketh all that is lotten 
and hollowj the rolling, rumbling, punitive demohsher of 
whited sepulchres, the flashing interrogative sign besides 
premature answers, passion for power; before whose glance 
man creepeth and croucheth and drudgeth, and becometh 
lower than the serpent and the swine, until at last great 
contempt crieth out of him ” 

The Will to Power This passion for power Nietzsche 
endows with moral attributes. In those who have it it is 
a mark of higher morality Not only do they dominate 
the herd; they ought to dominate it It is almost as if 
Nietzsche were saying, ’ Might is right and qmte rightly 
From this fundamental principle all other ethical principles 
are derived Pleasure and pain, for example, are not the 
rudders of human nature, they are the by-products of 
the urge to power, Pain means that an obstacle to power 
IS being encountered, pleasure, that it is overcome ‘ Pam 
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as the hiBdrance of the organism’s will to power is, there- 
for, a noimal feature, a natural ingredient of every organic 
phenomenon; man does not avoid it — on the contrary-, he 
IS constantly in need of it Every triumph, every feeling of 
pleasure, every event presupposes an obstacle overcome ' 
Truth is not absolute; it is whatever conduces to power 
or gives us the experience of wielding it The criterion of 
truth Nietzsche vn.ites, lies in ‘ the enhancement of the 
feeling of power”. It is for this reason that the doctrines 
of Christianity which make a merit of lack of power are 
so bitterly denounced. For evervbody cannot after all 
obtain power, and mankind compensates itself for its 
inability to obtain what it wants bv declaring what it 
ivanis to be ivicked It is for this reason that Christianity is 
the appropriate religion of the herd and Christian morals 
Its appropriate morality 

Master and Slave Morahty The glonflcation of the 
will to power leads to the conception of two kinds of 
morality appropriate to two different classes of human 
beings. First, there is the roor^dity of slaves It is a morality 
which denounces power and inequality, praises happiness 
and equaiitv, and calls virtuous whatever makes for 
happiness Secondly, there is the morahty of masters, 
which designates pow er over the slaves as the tr ue end of 
life and approves of whatever qualities in the masters are 
conducive to the acquisifaon of such power. With the 
principles of heid morahty we ai'e already familiar, what 
aie the precepts of master morahty^ 

One must learn to love oneself with a wholesome and 
healthy Jove, that one may* enduie Co be with oneself and 
not go rovung about O my brethren, a new nobility is 
needed, which shall be the adveisary of all populace rule, 
and shall inscribe anew the word ‘noble’ on new tables 
And wMf n ^ To be able to command and io obey! 
Severe and genuine culture should consist above all in 
obedience and habituahon ” Master morality has '‘pro- 
found reverence ioi age and for tradition Heie we find 
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utilit-y and obligation to exeicise prolonged gratitude and 
prolonged revenge — both only within the circle of equals 
— artfulness in retaliation Signs of nobihtv never to 
think of lowering our duties to the rank of duties foi 
eveiybody. to be unwilling to renounce oi to share oui 
responsibilities , to count our prerogatives, and the exercise 
of them, among our duties’ 

It IS only, then, m the masters that Christian morality 
IS inappropriate, for it is only the masters who permit 
the will to power to become conscious For the slaves 
Ghnstian morality is not only appropriate, but necessary , 
It supplies them with “the pillars of their existence and the 
soporific appliances towards happiness”, and the masters 
will, therefore, do well to encourage its persistence. One 
IS tempted to wonder ivhy Nietzsche published his books 
for the slaves to read. But perhaps he counted upon his 
doctnnes obtaining official recognition, in which case 
presumably, slaves would not be educated, or, if educated 
to read, not educated to the point of being able to under- 
stand Nietzsche 

To sum up, there are two scales of moral values oiigin- 
atmg in the distinction betw'een the luhng class, oi 
masters, and the slaves, who are dependent upon the 
masters, for “men are not equal” and “a higher culture 
can only originate where theie are tw'o distinct castes of 
society”. For the masters the antithesis between good and 
bad means practically the same as the antithesis between 
‘ noble” and “despicable”, for the slaves it is the same as 
the anP thesis between ' useful’" and “dangerous” Slave 
morality is in fact utilitarian morality, it is distinguished 
by the fact ‘ that it keeps its advantage steadily in viewq 
and that this thought of the end and advantage is even 
stronger than its strongest impulses, not to be tempted 
to inexpedient activities by its impulses — that is, its wisdom 
and inspiration”. ‘ We bear no grudge against them, these 
good lambs,” Nietzsche generously concedes, “we even 
like them, nothing is tastier than a tender lamb ” 
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The Coming of the Superman To-wards the end of 
his life Nietzsche lost his reason and his later thought is 
cfaaiactenzed by a certain wildness Regarded as a sys- 
tematic philosopher expounding a considered and con- 
sistent body of doctrine, Nietzsche is of small importance 
It is as a medium for catching and precipitating the 
tendencies stirring m the womb of the times that he 
acquires significance. The theories: which I have sketched 
culminate on the ethical side in the doctrine of the Super- 
man, and on the political, m the apotheosis of the aggressive 
warrior and of the aggressive State With the rise of 
Fascism these doctrines have assumed an importance 
far exceeding what seemed likely m the age when 
Nietzsche announced them. 

With the doctrine of the Superman we are not here 
directly concerned It is a development of the biological 
idea which Nietzsche derived from Darwin Darwin 
taught that a number of previous species had led up to 
and culminated m man, it is probable, then, Nietzsche 
pointed out, that man himself will be superseded The being 
who is to supersede and surpass man is the Superman 
Forenmners of the Superman are already beginning to 
appear; thev are, mdeed, the superior individuals m 
whom the will to power has become conscious, who have 
achieved masterv over self by discipline, and over others 
by personality Ultimately, from among their number the 
Superman will emerge. “I teach you the Superman Man 
is something that is to be surpassed What have ye done 
to surpass man^ All beings hitherto have created some- 
thing beyond themselves, and ye want to be the ebb of 
that great tide, and would rather go back to the beast 
than surpass man^ What is the ape to man'^’ A laughing- 
stock, a thing of shame And just the same shall man be 
to the Superman a laughir^-stock, a thing of shame ” 

Although Nietzsche believed in a continuous evolutionary 
process leading up to man, and from man to the Superman, 
he held somewhat inconsistently that with the Superman the 
process would stop The development of the Superman was 
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in fact the goal of evolution “The Superman is the meamng 
of the earth. Let your will say the Superman shall be the 
meaning of the earth l I conjure you, my brethren, remam 
true to the edTth, and believe not those who speak unto you 
of super-earthly hopes' Poisoners are they, vhether they 
know it or not ” 

Praise of War. Nietzsche’s political doctrines are 
chiefly remarkable for their praise of war Hegel, we have 
already seen, commended war because it emphasized 
the being and enhanced the power of the State Nietzsche's 
advocacy of war is based partly upon ethical, partly upon 
racial grounds The ethical ground is that, since courage 
and the will to power are the outstanding virtues of the 
superior man, and since war calls for courage, strengthens 
the Mill to power and gives those who possess the will the 
chance to exercise power, xt is Mar that provides the 
superioi man’s higher qualities Mith scope for development; 
m war his superiority will be made manifest The point is 
one whose importance Machiavelli M^as among the first 
to perceive He informs Princes that “they ought to make 
the art of war their sole duty and occupation, for it is 
peculiarly the science of those who govern ’’ ‘ If ye cannot 
be saints of knowledge,” Nietzsche adds, “then I pray 
you, be at least its warriors War and courage have done 
more great things than chanty. What is the good^ ye ask 
To be brave is good. Live your life of obedience and of 
war' ’ 

It does not seem to to have occurred to Nietzsche that 
people are sometimes hurt in war and that pain is, pre- 
sumably, to be deplored because it hinders the aggressor’s 
will to power ^ He often writes as if pain were in 
itself a good. Nietzsche further praises war because it 
braces nations that grow weak and soft Peace, prosperity 
and comfort breed evil humours in the body politic. War 
is a purge that clears them away “For nations that are 
growing weak and contempPble," Nietzsche wrote, “war 
1 See p 633 above 
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may be prescribed as a remedy, if, indeed, they really 
■want to go on li\Tng National consumption, as -well as 
individual, admits of a brutal cure The eternal will to 
live and inability to die is ever in itself already a sign of 
semlity of emotion The more fully and thoioughly we 
live, the more ready we are to sacsifice life for a single 
pleasurable emotion 

Nietzsche was not a consistent thinlcer, and although 
on occasion he undoubtedly -writes as if he thought that 
war IS a good, it is of spiritual and psychological conflict, 
of tension, competition and the clash of rival self-assertive- 
nesses, rather than of war between nations that he 
sings the praises Certainly he was no friend to militaiism, 
and attacked the Germanic nationalism of his time just 
as he attacked anti-Semitism, It is rather as a remedv 
for degeneracy than as a good in itself that he recommends 
war between nations The contemporary German wnter 
Ostvald Spengler has, hov/ever, so developed Nietzsche s 
praise of psychological conflict and of war as a cure for 
degeneracy, that in his hands it has become a glorification 
of war as a good in itself 

A similar attitude was common in England before the last 
ivar “■ War, ” -wrote Ruskin in the Crown of Wild Ohves, “is 
the foundation of all the high virtues and faculties of 
man”, and Henley and Carlyle had much to sa-y in the 
same strain It is, however, m Germany that the advocates 
of war on biological grounds have made the most numerous 
converts War, it is said, eliminates the weak, enhances 
the strong, and places a premium upon those virtues which 
have survival value. Thus immediately before the war of 
1914-1918 a German general, Bernhardi, published a 
book, Germany and the Next War, m which he sho-\vs how 
'w'ar IS a biological necessity, an indispensable regulator 
in the life of mankind, failing -which would result a course 
of evolution deleterious to the species and, too, utterly 
antagonistic to all culture”. And because it is necessary, 
It is also beautiful “Though words are very beautiful 
things,” Mussohm has declaied, ‘‘rifles, machine-guns, 
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ships, aeroplanes and cannons are more beautiful things 
still 

Successful Force as the Sole Test of Superiority. 
We ha\'e seen that war enhances the superiority of superior 
individuals and restores to vigour men who have grown 
slack. But what war does for superior mdi\iduals it can 
also do for superior races Evolution proceeds by means of 
the struggle for survn al As the struggle grows more intense, 
the process of evolution is accelerated War, then, acts 
as a kind of forcing house for evolution, providing for 
superior races those conditions in which their superiority 
can be made manifest, and so enhancing their supenontv 
and fulfilling the evolutionary purpose Nietzsche was much 
attracted to the so-called science of eugenics He believed 
that it was possible scientifically to breed superior 
individuals and races, and just as he exhorted the individual 
to be ' not considerate of thy neighbour,” so he enjoined 
upon the superior race the precept that “suffering is the 
source of greatness ” If this doctrine is true, a race has only 
to consider itself to be superior on ethnological grounds to 
other races, and it will find both incentive and justifi- 
cation for war in order that it may demonstrate its superior 
qualities on the battlefield, being assured that fighting not 
■only ensures the triumph of the superior, but ennobles 
the superior whom it enables to tnumph 

There is a further reason why the outcome of the kind 
of ethic I have been descnbmg should be war If everybodv 
were to accept Fichte’s and Nietzsche’s doctrines, every- 
body would think that he was “noble” and “supenoi” 
Although these doctrines are far from being universally 
held, many do in fact entertain in regard to themselves 
the kind of opinion which, on Nietzsche’s view, is admirable 
How are these many claimants to the title of nobility to 
select themselves? How are the ‘superior" to demonstrate 
their superiority, except by the test of war ^ 

In the absence of any moral standard, power can be the 
only criterion of worth. But there is no way of showing 
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one’s fitness for power except by exercising it Hence, 
if A and B both believe themselves to be superior men, 
and if the circumstances are such that they cannot both 
hate power, the only wav m which their superiority can 
be made mamfest is by fighting it out, in order to find 
out which is the better man It is not, therefore, surprising 
to find the Nietzschean admiration for war echoed m 
contemporary fascist hterature. I cite one quotation, 
where a hundred might be given The following appeared 
in 1937 in the Deutsche Wekr, the professional journal of 
Hitler’s Officer-Corps' 

‘A new world has come into being for which war is 
frankly a postulate, the measure of all things, and in which 
the soldier lavs down the law and rules the roost 
Every human and soaal activity is justified only when it 
aids preparation for war ” 

The article from which the extiact is taken proceeds to 
point out that war has now become a form of human 
existence w'lth the same rights as peace 

Nietzscheanism and Christianity I do not propose 
to comment on these doctrmes beyond drawing attention 
to the width of the gulf w'hich separates the scale of values 
they imply, from the Christian ethic W'hich has been accepted 
in Europe, at least in theory, for nearly two thousand years 
Ghristiamty believes in human equality; Nietzsche, that 
some men are by nature superior to and more important 
than others Ghristiamty holds with Kant that each human 
soul IS an end in itself and should be treated as such, 
Nietzsche, that ordmary men are the raw material for the 
mampulation of superior men Christianity maintains that 
all races are of equal worth in the sight of God; Nietzsche, 
that some races are of greater worth than others, because 
they possess supenor smvival value; Christianity prescribes 
the attainment of virtue as the end of life, Nietzsche, 
the exercise of powder, Christianity preaches kindliness and 
humility; Nietzsche, ruthiessness and pride, Christianity 
exhorts us to meet evil not with a contrary evil, but with 
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good, and denounces war, Nietzsche glorifies war and holds 
that we are justified in working our wills not onl;y upon 
those who do us evil, but upon all comers, provided that 
they are weaker than we are Finally, Christian philosophy 
proclaims that truth is absolute, and declares that to the eve 
of faith it may be revealed, Nietzsche adopts a pragmatic 
attitude to truth, and has faith only in the Superman who 
will make his truth for himself 

Contemporary Expressions of Nietzsche’s Doctrines 
I have cniaiged upon Nietzsche’s ethical doctrines for the 
reason that fascist ethics consists of little more than their 
application The insistence upon will, the glorification 
of power, tne division of mankind into two classes, those 
who have the will to seize power and to wield it — the natural 
leaders of mankind — and tliose who, lacking will, are the 
naturally led, the repudiation of the virtues lauded by 
Chnstianit'j — all this and much more in the Nietzschean 
vein finds expression in the utterances and the actions 
of the rulers of contemporary Germany. Particularly 
close to Nietzsche is the Nazi criticism of Chiistiamty 
In March, 1934, the Geiman Nazi Church issued a Cate- 
chism from v hich the following is an extract “The German 
has his ov'n leligion, which springs living from Ms own 
special obsersation, sentiment and thought We call it 
the German or Geiman-raaal religion, and by that we 
mean the peculiar and natuial German faith in the 
nation The German of to-day needs a healthy and 

natural religion which makes him brave, pious and stiong 
m the fight for folk and Fatherland The German religion 
IS such a creed Christianity is not such a creed, 

on the contrarv, it is rather the type of an unhealthy and 
unnatural final religion ” The extract could be paralleled 
by innumerable quotations of a similar tendency It is not 
m Jesus Christ that the modern Nazi believes, but — I quote 
from the articles of faith contained in the “Bible” of the 
German Faith Movement — “in the German, Gods other 
beloved Son” As the German Confessional Church, in a 
Xm 
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manifesto protesting against a policy on the pai t of the State 
ivhich seeks to substitute "neo-pagamsm'’ for Christiamty, 
sadly lemarks "Theie are many to-day who declare that 
one need only seelv God m nation, in race, in the commun- 
ity and in blood That places the creatuie above the 
creator ” 

The “ Superior” Man is he who Knows the Moral Law 
Whth one important exception, the foregoing summary of 
Nietzsche’s views may be taken as embodying the essence 
of fascist ethical theoiy The exception illustrates the 
difficulty already mentioned as confronting the expositor 
of Fascism, the difficulty, namely, which arises from the 
differences between German and Italian Fascism Foi the 
exception is nothing more nor less than the assertion of 
the existence and the validity of the moral law This 
assertion which finds little place m the writings of German 
fascists, is put into the forefront of their creed by the 
advocates of Italian Fascism The attitude of German 
Fascism to truth is, as we have seen, frankly pragmatic. 
Its attitude to morals is either relativist, in the sense that 
it maintains that right is what conduces to the power of 
the stronger, or else Nietzschean, m the sense that it equates 
virtue with strength Italian writers, however, maintain 
the existence of a moral law which is both absolute and 
independent of our apprehension of it Hence, while the 
Nazis are apt to WTite as if the “superior” m a com- 
munity were rendered superior simply by virtue of their 
stronger will and greater power, Italian fascists assess a 
mans ‘ superiority” by reference to his capacity to discern 
and his wilhngness to obey the moral law Italian Fascism, 
in fact, maintains that the rulers in a commumty are, or 
at least ought to be, those who know the Good 
The view that those who know the Good ought to 
rule has not lacked its advocates at any time since Plato 
declared that philosophers should be the kings of his 
ideal State It appears, for example, in the ivork of Carlyle 
(1795-1881) I have already referred to CarLvle’s defimtion 
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of tiue liberty as the ' finding out, or being forced to find 
out, the right path and to walk thereon ’ But who, one 
Vkondeis, is to exert the force which is necessary to enable 
common men to find the right path^ The answer can 
only be, those whom Gailyle denominates as ‘ Superiors” 
or “Heroes”, those, tiaind'5), we are to presume, 

have already found it Hence the problem of government 
13 for Carlyle simply that of finding ‘ your Real-Superiors”, 
and letting them govern you, while democracy is the 
form of government into which commumties lapse m the 
absence of Real-Superiors to govern them Democracy 
means, for Carhle, ‘ despair of finding any Heroes to 
go’^ern you and contented putting up with the want 
of them” 

Mazzim (1805-1872) looked not to individuals but to 
the nation to discover the moral law His wTitings are, 
unfortunately not as dear as could be wished, but broadly 
his view IS that democracy is tolerable as a form of govern- 
ment in so far as it observes the moral law, but that, if 
It does not, the people are not, or ought not to be (for 
there is the confusion between ‘ fact” and “ought” 
’'vhtch ive ha' e already noticed in discussing the theory 
of Sovereignty)^ sovereign, and the people’s will ought 
not to be obeyed “The simple ■■mte of a majority”, Mazzmi 
writes, “does not constitute sovereignty, if it evidently 
contradicts the supreme moral precepts , the will 
of the people is sacred, when it interprets and applies 
the moral law, null and impotent when it dissociates 
Itself from the law. and only represents caprice ” And, 
if the people’s will does not “interpret the moral law 
then — the inference seems mescapable although Mazzini 
does not draw it — the people must be diiected from above 

The “ Superior ” Man is he who Embodies the General 
’Will. This inference is unhesitatingly drawn by Italian 
fascists, who argue as follows Questions of right and 
wrong are matters of objective and discernible fact 
1 See Chapter XIV, p 514 
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Tyranny, according to Major Barnes, is the triumph of 
einl, freedom is emancipanon from sin, a sentiment rvhicli 
T. H Green might have echoed Government ought, 
therefore, to be in the hands of the best available people, 
that IS to say of those people liho Icnoic the moral laxv^ 
since onlv under such men ivill the jnass escape tyranny 
and achieve ireedom Just as it is tlie business of ‘the best” 
to lule in accordance ■wnth the moral law, so the State 
may be conceived to have a moral obj'ect, namely, that 
of fulfilling the moral law, from which it follows that, since 
a government which is based upon a sectional, party or 
majority vote will be concerned with the piomotion of 
selfish interests such a government wull negate the object 
of the State. Hence democracy, majority rule and the party 
system must be rejected and any activity which threatens 
the realizatioii by the State ot its uue end, namely, that 
of fulfilling (he moral law, must be prohibited. Con.se- 
qaentiy government has a ‘ positive duty’ — I am quoting 
from Major Barnes — ^ m accordance with such lights as 
It possesses, to aim at stamping out — even if prudence 
dictates that the proc ess should be gradual— by the sanction. 
of its laws every form, of acuvity which is anti-social, and- 
pauiodc, anti-moral and anti-religious’*. 

Following Rousseau and the idealist theory of the 
State, Italian Fascism proceeds to identify the will to 
discern and to apply the moral law, the will, that is, to act 
rightly, witn the General Will Hence those who discern 
and apply the moral law are the repositories and inter- 
preters of the Geneial Will Government, then, should 
be the prerogative of ‘ the best” in a community Imbued 
by nature wntli a high moral purpose, trained so to discipline 
themselves that they may he able to realize the purpose 
that imbues them, they will direct the policy of the State 
in such a way as to promote the reign of the moral laiv 
among the citizens who are subject to their government. 
Such are the fundamental ethical principles from which. 
Italian Fascism derives the political principle of aristocratic 
govei nment. 
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We are now in a position to make the transition from 
ethics to politics and to give some account of fascist theories 
of State. 

lY. THE POLITICAL DOCTRINES 
OF FASCISM 

The State and the Individual The fascist theory of 
ihe State is, in effect, the idealist theory described in the 
last chapter This, at least, is true of Italian and German 
Fascism, although there are varieties of Fascism, notably 
in Spam and Austiia, which denve their claim to authority 
from the Roman Gathohe Church, rather than from the 
State These clerical varieties of Fascism sometimes find 
themselves in practice m opposition to the State, and 
would not m theory be prepared to accept all the con- 
clusions of the idealist theory of the State described m 
Chapter XV The main stream of fascist thought incor- 
porates these conclusions jrhe State is regarded as a w hole 
which IS more than the sum of its members, and has a 
being in its own right which informs that of the members 
whicti It nevertheless transcends The being of the State 
IS a moral being, the State has, that is to say, a purpose 
to fulfil, and it is the duty of its members to enable it to 
fulfil its purpose Moreover, it is only through the right 
performance of their duty to the State that they can fully 
develop their own personalities Thus the being of the 
individual is enhanced by service to the State By co- 
operation with his fellows m pursuit of a common purpose 
which is greater than his own purpose he develops his 
nature and realizes all that he has it in. him to be, he 
also realizes that m himself which would otherwise remain 
unrealized because unrealizable Thus service to the 
Totalitarian State elevates the mdlvadual to a higher 
plane than that which is attainable in a life devoted to 
personal ends It is a mistake, the fascists would maintain, 
to suppose that the mentality of the citizens of the Totah- 
taiian State is slavish On the contrary, tendencies to 
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self-assertion and aggression are transcended in the service 
of an ideal and in obedience to a leader , and the individual 
IS lifted out of the selfish httle pit of vanity and desire 
which IS the self, and is merged in something which 15 
greater than the self As Mussolini puts it, “It is the State 
which educates its citizens m civic virtue, gives them a 
consciousness of their mission and welds them into unity” 
In Germany, confidence m the Leader is said to transfoim 
a heterogeneous mob of individual units into a homo- 
geneous and self-assured nation. 

In all these ways the State contributes to the personality 
of its members Although, however, the individual owes 
dunes to the State, it owes none to the individual It 
is not with its citizens a coequal member of a world 
m which both it and they are bound by moral principles 
which are independent of either, it is itself the source of 
the citizen’s morahty For at this pomt the theory of the 
General Will is invoked to prove that, since the State 
is a moral entity, whatever the State does is right To 
quote again from Herr Wagner, the Bavarian Minister 
of the Interior, “What Hitler decides is right and will 
remain eternally right Whatever is useful to the German 
people is right; w'hatever is harmful is wrong ’ 

Not only is die State not bound by the morality of which 
It is itself the source m its relations with its own citizens, 
it IS exempt from moral obhgations m its dealings with 
other States Since it is soveieign and m its own sphere 
omnipotent, theie can be no power higher than its power 
Therefore, it can own no superior among other nations, 
nor can it admit itself subordinate to any other member 
of the family of nations Its natural tendency is to seek 
self-expression in the form of expansion “For Fascism, 
Mussolini ttmtes, “the growth of Empire, that is to say, 
the expansion of the nation, is an essential manifestation 
of vitality and its opposite a sign of decadence ’ Peace 
in the world depends, therefore, on the chance of no other 
State or nation being in a position to thwait the State’s 
ambitions. For if opposition to its policv of self-expression 
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and expamion seems likely at the moment to lie successful, 
the fascist State will bide its time until it thinks that it 
can sweep the opposition aside The foreign policy of 
fascist States is, therefore, one of imperiaiifet adventure 
and expansion in the inteiests of self-realization 

The State and the Group Withm the nauon every 
manifestation of the life and interests of indrxiduais must 
be rooted m the State; foi the State pervades their nature 
througii and through Thus Herr Bolile, the head of the 
Orgamzation of Geimans Abroad, writes. — We recogruzc 
only one kind of German abroad — the total German who, 
a citizen of the Reich, always and everywhere is German 
and nothing but German, and therelore National Socialist ” 
In the German Civil Service all officials must either 
marry oi give reasons I’/hy they are not mauled Excuses 
for not marrying, connected with insufficient means will 
not be lecogmzed for, since the citizen belongs to the 
btate, It IS the citizen’s business to produce cfuldren for 
the State, Women are told that "there is no lughei or 
finer privilege for a wonian than that of sending her 
children to war"', while young people are enrolled in 
youth (Hitleiyugendj gioups with which their interesrs 
are completely idenlffied Thus it is illegal in contemporary 
Geimany foi a young man to go for a day’s -walk m the 
woods with peisons other than those who are members 
of his own Hitlerjugend gioup, while to meet members 
of groups fi om other tow ns or villages is strictly forbidden 
As with the individual so with the group. Voluntaiy 
associations can never m a fascist State be merely volun- 
tary Gioups must regard tliemselves as integral parts of 
the State, voluntary assoaations as expressions of the 
State’s life To quota Mussolini again. Fascism "conceives 
of the State as an absolute, in comparison with which all 
individuals or groups aie relative, only to be conceived 
of in their relation to the State” 

Many would regai d as the most distinctly e characteristic 
of fascist political theory the absolute claim which the 
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fascist State makes to direct, control and regulate the 
sphere not only of the individual, but of group activity 
’‘Tlie revolution will be at an end,’ a leader in the German 
paper, the Frankfurter J^eitung, declared in 193'^, “once ivc 
possess the whole State There must be no party, no 
organization besides our omi ” Thus a football team in 
Italy is never raerelv a football team; it is an expression 
of the spirit, an extension of the being of the State F oot- 
ball matches with foreign teams are accordingly treated 
as matteis of national prestige Victory is hailed as a 
triumph over the enemy, a testimony to national virtue 
and a sign of racial supenority, defeat is attributed to 
foul play and regarded as a casus belli The players 
are regarded as having the honour of the nation in their 
keeping. Thus when in 1936 the Naples Football club lost 
a European cup, it was perfectly logical on totalitarian 
principles for the State to pumsh the players by fining 
them ^25 each (The captain incidentally was fined 
,C4o) 

It IS on the same principle that trade uruons conceived 
as Independent organizations, owning allegiance to a 
movement which is internationally rather than nationally 
orgamzed, are regarded as excrescences upon the body 6f 
the Slate, The destrucUon of the independent labour 
movement in Germany after the successfol Nazi revolution 
■was, therefore, a perfectly logical expression of the under- 
lying theory ‘\\^y do we require a Labour Party^”, 
the leader already quoted continues—" We ourselves are 
the Labour Party. Why do we require national parties^ 
We ourselves are a naponal partv Why the need foi 
Marxist or Christian trade umon leaders?” M with the 
labour movement so -with the Jews, they, too, owned alle- 
giance to an organization — international Jewry — which 
extended beyond the bounds of the Nation-State Because 
of this extra-State allegianLCc, it was argued that, however 
keenly they might desire to be good Germans, the whole 
of their being could never be absorbed in and exhausted 
by the duties and interests of the good German. The 
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Jews, then, w'ere also treated as an excrescence and were 
cast out of the body of the State 
The Nazi quarrel wnth the Roman Catholics and with 
the Confessional Church springs ftom the same source 
It IS because the Christian owns an allegiance to a power 
which is other than and additional to that of the State , 
It js because the Gathohe acknowledges the authority of 
the Pope, tvhich is not the State's authority, and the strict 
Lutheran claims the right to hearken to the voice of ins 
conscience, which may not be the State's voice, that 
Catholics and Lutherans are the objects of persecution 

Principles of Totalitanamsm It is, however, m rela- 
tion to learning and scholarship that the claims of the 
Totalitarian State make themselves felt with the gieatest 
insistence Of the National Socialist attitude to truth 1 
have alreadv spoken Truth is not an absolute value 
existing independently of the human mind and discerned 
by it Truth is man-made, it is the name men give to that 
jvhxch lurthers their purposes, that is to sav, in Totahtarian 
States, the purposes of the party m power, which does not 
hesitate to invoke the idealist theory of the State to identity 
its convemence with the State's will Noiv the culture of 
Western Europe is based upon the absolutist view of truth 
It was in pursuance of its implications that universities 
were founded These umversities had certain pnnciples 
in common freedom of thought, freedom to express ideas, 
freedom to discuss the ideas expiessed, freedom to teach 
truth as the teacher saw it, freedom to search for truth 
and to proclaim it when found University staffs were, 
in theory, selected from one point of view and one only, 
that of the qualifications of the teacher for the duties 
assigned to him No test based on race, class, religion or 
political creed w'as held to be relevant to his appointment 
Once appointed, he w as secure in the tenure of his office, 
the only grounds for his dismissal being proved moral 
misconduct or neglect of duties As ivith the staff, so with 
the students, the sole reason for admitting a student to 
Xi 
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the university was in theory his competence to embark 
upon the course of studies which he proposed The univer- 
sity further claimed and exeicised autonomy in the matter 
of the organisation of its curriculum, the standards of work 
which it exacted and the discipline which it imposed, m 
particular, it repudiated interference on political grounds 

All these principles are denied by the Totalitarian 
regime in modern Germany The unit ersities have become, 
and are Intended to become, educational barracks, closed 
to all but Aryans, in which Aiyan students will be taught 
only by Ary’-ans Freedom is exercised by the universibes 
within a very narrow sphere Over the universities is a 
klimster of State whose decrees govern then curriculum and 
whose code determines their conduct It \/iIl not be difficult 
to infer the nature of decrees and code from the principles 
of ethics and politics already outlined To take one example, 
illustrating the fascist attitude to science ‘ the scientist 
m a fasast State — I am quoung from a book by a writci 
sympathetic to Fascism^ — “is only free to search for truth 
as the State sees it”. 

The mam function of the university as the apex of the 
educational system is to complete the production, begun 
in the schools, of citizens trained in the principles of 
Totalitarianism The education in the schools is devoted 
chiefly to the production of military efficiency An intensive 
military traimng which leaves less and less time for other 
foims of education is in contemporary Germany compulsory 
for every child from the age of ten upwards In December, 
1936, the sixth form w'as permanently abolished in all 
High Schools, the school-leaving age reduced from nineteen 
to eighteen, and y oung men, thus freed from the bondage 
of the mind, were required to spend a year in Nazi 
labour camps before proceeding to the universities In 
order to carry out these ideals, a drastic purge of univer- 
sity and scholastic staffs was in Germany foun^ to be 
necessary In the year immediately succeeding the assump- 
tion of power by the Nazis, between 1,400 and 1,800 
^ Tke FaKtst, His Stale and His Mind, b\ E B Ashton 
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unn^eisity teachers were dismissed, not for intellectual 
incompetence, but for reasons connected ivith race and 
politics. 

Even art is not permitted to function independently of 
the State The vision of the artist, or rather, all that is 
valuable in the vision of the artist, is the States vision, 
and It must not be employed except in the State’s interest. 
“So long as there remains in Geimany any neutral or 
non-poll tical art," Herr Goebbels has declared, "our task 
is not ended ” 

To sum up, the principle of Totalitarianism, more 
particularly in its German form, demands certain sacri- 
fices of free thought, free criticism, free combination, and 
free imagination, m the interest of the State’s welfare. The 
welfare of the State is that which is willed by the General 
'Will, that is the real Will of the people This General Will or 
real Will is in Germany interpreted by members of the 
National Socialist Party who explain to the people what 
the interests of the commumtv require These interests 
aie in all lespects identical with those of the National 
Socialist Party Such in outhne is the theory of Totali- 
tarianism 

WTiat the theory comes to in practice may be gathered 
from the following quotation from a book The Spirit and 
Shucture of German Fascism, by Robert A, Brady. ‘ In 
plain language, this," the theory that the National Socialist 
Party is the interpreter of the General Will, ‘ means that 
tne National Peasant Leader tells his designees what the> 
aie to do^ these tell their inferior ofiiceis what to do, and 
these in turn tell the peasant, according to the law, whether 
or what he may own, may produce or may sell Since the 
Nazi philosophy calls for complete 'co-ordination of spiiit 
and ideas’, the same ■delegatory’ or ‘entrusting’ or 
commanding applies to social life, leisure time activities, 
and what the peasant, his family and all ruxal labom mav 
think, where they may go and how they may feel about 
anything which affects Germany, which is everything 
Nazi writers refer to it as the ‘new German freedom’.’’ 
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Mr Bradv is, of couise, a hostile critic of Fascism, and the 
fact should be borne in mind in assessing the value of a 
judgment -which, relating as it does to a movement 
too recent for objective treatment, cannot be othei 
than partial. 

Theory of Corporations. The principle that groups are 
relative and subordinate to the State, from which thc\ 
den\e their being and their authority, finds positive 
expiession in the Fascist theory of Corporations Although 
this theory receives prominence m the writings of Italian 
fascists, It Vvould appear that it is still largely unrealized 
in fact It IS, however, so characteristic an expression of the 
fascist theory of the State that a few words must be said 
to indicate its nature It is not, in the last resort, of individuals 
that a complete fascist State will consist, such, at least, is 
the Itahan -vieiv — but of mdividuals giouped together 
according to the functions which they perform in the 
communitv Each such group of individuals is called a 
Corporation, and it is through his Corporation that the 
individual takes his place in the life of the State It is m 
the Goipoiation that the State first expresses itself, and 
since the State is the first order of reality, the Corporation 
IS the second The individual in whom the life of the 
Corporation expresses itself in its turn is, therefore, two 
degrees removed from reality The Corporation may 
consist of both workers and employers in an industry, oi 
It may consist of workeis only. In this latter event, it 
possesses the right of collective bargaming with employers 
grouped in employers’ associations The Corporation 
supervises the working of the industry which it represents, 
determimng wages, hours, hohdays and conditions of 
work It also, together with other functional bodies, acts 
as an electoral college from which members are appointed 
to serve on the fascist legislature Officers of the Corporation 
are appointed firom above, not elected from below This 
method of appointment of delegates in fascist countries 
has more features in common with the functional electoral 
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system developed in Soviet Russia,^ than ivith the 
method of electing representatives which is characteristic 
of the democracies of the West Membership of the Corpora- 
tion IS not open to all, and the Corporation has the right 
to refuse members The Goiporations, then, are not, like 
the British trade unions or employers’ associations, inde- 
pendent bodies; they are subordinate parts of the whole 
which IS the State, specialized channels through which the 
State’s spirit is canalized and diffused for special purposes 
Mussolini sums up the theory as follow^s “The fascist 
State has drawn into itself even the economic activities 
of the nation, and, through the corporative social and 
educational institutions created by it, its influence reach^ 
every aspect of the national hfe and includes, framed m 
their respective organizations, all the political, econormc 
and spiritual forces of the nation ” Just as the mind of 
the individual expresses itself in words for the communica- 
tion of meaning and in bodily movements for the purposes 
of action, yet is always more than the words and the 
actions in which it expresses itself, so the State which 
expresses itself in the Corporations retains its integrity of 
being as an entity Avhich is more than their sum. 

Elements of Platomsm in the Fascist Theory of the State. 
The theory so far outlined is, on its pohucai side, httle more 
than a development of the implications latent in the 
idealist theory of the State It is the introduction into the 
political theory of the ethical principles, that the good 
aie the powerful and that their distinguishing character- 
istic IS strength of will or, alternatively, to put the doctrine 
in Its Italian idealist form, that those who ‘discern the 
moral law ought to be the rulers in a community — which is 
responsible for the distinctive and original features of 
modern Fascism. For the principle, whatever form it may 
assume, implies that, like the populations of Plato s and 
Aristotle’s States, m.en and women may be divided into 
two classes, the class of the ‘ naturcil rulers” and the class 
^ See Chapter XWII, pp 74S-750 foi an account of this 
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of the ‘ natural ruled ’ ' . It is impossible to read, the wi itmgs of 
the apologists of modern Fascisnij and, more particularly, of 
Italian Fascism, without being continuously reminded 
of the doctrines of Plato Government, it is asserted, must 
be carried on. by an aristocracy of the good, who are dis- 
tinguished by patriotism, sense of duty, and ability to 
distinguish the moral law With them rests the decision as 
to the hind of laws which the other members of the com- 
munity shall obey, the kmd of things which they shall 
value, and the kind of hfe which they shall lead As in 
Plato’s State, the object of education Is affirmed to be 
the preparation for government of those who are by 
nature equipped with the quahties of will, discipline and 
character ivhich the role they are to fill demands It is not 
proposed to confine the recruitment of these potential 
governors to any particular social or economic class in 
the community In theorv, at least, they may be selected 
from any class and from all, but their appointment to 
the govermng class will be made from above by those who 
already belong to it, not by election from below Thus 
the govermng class will ideailv consist of different grades 
of officers all of whom are devoted to the service of the 
State, arranged in a hierarchy of power which is also a 
hierarchy of merit, the higher grades being entrusted with 
poweis of appointment to the grades unmediately beneath 
them Up to this point modern fascist theory has closelv 
followed that of Plato, but at this point there is a difference 
Plato’s Guardians were selected according to a definite 
and well-defined formula His Guardians were philoso- 
phers, and philosophers were those who knew the Good 
Plato described at length the training and characteristics 
of the philosophers, and the effect of his proposals was to 
place power in the hands not of those who desired it, but 
of those who possessed wisdom and insight into the nature 
of the Good. 

Prmaples of Selection in the Fascist State But apart 
from the general recommendation that those should be 
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entrusted with power who dibcern. the moral law, or, 
if we adopt the Nietzschean vereion, who will to exercise 
It, Fascism has no principle of selection to offer. For, the 
question ma-^ well be asked, “Who is to determine which 
among the citizens of a community are capable of discern- 
ing the moral law, or arc fit to exercise power 'i''’ Fascisxs 
often wiite as if knowledge of right or wTong was the 
prerogative of a small body of persons, and as if there 
could be no manner of doubt w'hicb members of a com- 
munity belong to this pn^uleged body It never seems to 
occur to them that there can be genuine difference of 
opinion as to what it is that the moral law- enjoins What, 
accordingly, m practice they are demanding is that the 
State should be run according to their conception of the 
moral law And if we put the question, “Who are they 
that their conception of the moral law should take pre- 
cedence ot ei all otheis ^ ’ the only possible answer is, ‘ Tdiey 
are those m a commumty who possess effective power 
Thus the practical outcome of the ethical pnnciples of 
Italian and German Fascism, different though at first sight 
they appear to be, is to all intents and pmposes the same, 
for m the absence of any method of determining what the 
moral law is and who knows it, the Italian principle that 
the rulers should be those who know the moral law’ reduces 
Itself to the Nietzschean principle that government should 
be in the hands of those who have the will to power and 
are successful in obtaimng power Fascism in all us 
forms IS, on examination, found to embody this Nietzschean 
principle Fascism, that is to sav, takes over the Platomc 
principle of leadership, without adopting the Platomc 
formula for determining the leaders In the absence 
of any such formula the ruluig class m a fascist 
community is in practice self-appointed It rules because 
it has achieved the power v'hich enables it to rule, and 
the Sign of its capacity is, as I have already pointed out, 
the successful use of force 
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The Principle of Leadership The beginning of the 
process by which power is achieved is the emergence of a 
Leader The emergence of the Leader is mystically con- 
ceived and described The Leader simply appears ' Like 
the Thibetan Grand Lama he is immediately recognized 
bv his marks, but, whereas the maiks of the Lama are 
physical, those of the fascist Leader are spiritual and mental 
Having emerged, the Leader selects for office and power 
the best among his followers, choosing them on the basis 
of past loyalties, and binding them to him by future 
promises The principle of leadership thus established 
operates from the top dovrawards Those chosem by the 
Leader to he his followeis choose m their turn from the 
best among their followers those who are to serve and to 
be led by them. Thus a hierarchy is established which 
extends through every phase of fascist society, through 
government, industry, education and the armed forces 
Under this system authomy, whose source is at the top 
of the ladder, is continuously devolved by those occupying 
Its successive rungs upon those occupying the rungs 
immediately below them At the bottom are to be found 
those "who”, in Fichte's words, ‘ only exist for the sake 
of the others” in whom the “freedom of the will has been 
completely destroyed"’ Thus, v^hereas Plato envisages 
two classes, the luieis and the ruled. Fascism provides for 
an indefinite number, each of which derives its authority 
from, and is assigned its status by, the class immediately 
above it Hence, though Fascism adopts its principle of 
leadership from Plato, the criteria bv reference to which 
leaders are selected are not those which Plato lays down 
Plato's Guardians are wise and exercise power not from 
choice, but from duty , fascist rulers are strong and exercise 
power because they glory in their strength The strength 
which is relevant to the exercise of power is strength not 
of mmd, but of will. Where Plato’s Guaidians overtop 
their fellows in point of intellectual development, the 
intellectual in fascist countries is disliked — ^many will be 
familiar with the famous Nazi mof “Whenev'er I hear 
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the vord culture’ I reach for my Bi owning” — and it 
IS upon fitness of body rather than of rmnd that emphasis 
IS laid 

In What the “ Excellence of the Leader Consists. 
Again following Plato, the Nazis make provision for the 
breeding of a superior class Increasingly rigorous pro- 
visions restrict marital choice and ensure that the superior 
shall breed only with the supenoi But once again, it is 
in terms of excellence of the body and not of the mind 
that "superiority’' for breeding purposes is assessed Thus 
a body of young women is being specially trained in 
coatemporary Germany at State expense in the art and 
craft of maternity. The future of these young women is 
already determined; they aie to marr^' members of the 
S S Storm Troopeis, the Praetorian Guard of the Nazi 
regime The husbands, we are told, are to be chosen 
‘ for their superb physique and the aim is to mate them 
to caiefully chosen wives whose offspring must be born 
and brought up under ideal conditions In this mannei”, it 
IS added, Tt is hoped to create the nucleus of the new race”. 

Plato, too, envisaged a specially bred and trained class 
to be rulers But it was not only for their “superb physique’ 
that they were chosen In a word, the qualifications of 
the leadeis m a fascist State arc those of Plato’s second 
class, the class of his warriors, rather than those of his 
Guardians 

Ifwe put the question, “'What are the training, the fitness, 
the cult of superiority for ^ ” the answer seems to be, they are 
for power which Is to be achieved through conflict 
Modern fascist literature sings the praises of danger- 
ous living, partly for its own sake— ‘he who dares”, wntes 
Mussolmi in his Preface to Marshal Badogllo’s book. The 
Wai in Ahyssinia, “has the chances in his favour and is 
almost always aided by fortune” — ^partly because it leads 
to power This is strongly reminiscent of the doctrines of 
Nietzsche Peace and security are signs of decadence, 
hardship, pam and adventure signs of superiority In a 
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recently published book entitled Once Tour Enemy, by 
Heinrich Hauser, these tendencies are clearly exemplified 
‘The infcnoiitv complex of modern man,’ he wites, 
has embodied itself m its orgamzations He looks for 
walls to shelter him He builds breakvjateis to take the 
force of the waves of life Thus tie tries to cheat fate and 
death. First of all we must smash up the organization 
Securitv and insurance must be wholly taken aivay from 
us No emergency exit must be left, no funk-hole into which 
a man may creep. Then, and not till then, will life be 
strong and simple again ” 

If It be objected that struggle is a relic of barbarism, 
and that struggle under modern conditions will lead back 
to barbarism, Heinrich Hauser retorts by praising barbar- 
ism What IS called barbarism is, ’ he declares, ‘ the ’ 
po-vvcr of life renewing itself The so-called decline of 
Europe is a phoenix rising from its ashes We are the out- 
posts of Europe, to-day, yesterday, for the last thousand 
years We must be ready to fight, and we aie ready Not 
only for ourselves and our people but for the Europe whose 
heart w'e are,” 

“A citizen and a soldier,” Mussolini has announced, 
‘are svnommous in the fascist State ” 

V. SUMMARY 

(i) Fascism and the Arbitrament of Force 

It is not, I think, difficult to see why the theory of 
Fasasm is associared m the popular mmd with war, why 
It sings the praise of war,^ encourages the militarv virtues, 

^The following xs the official Nexv Yeai’t carol, sung during January 
bv children between the ages of 10 and r8 m Germanv 
“With the bells m the tower 
Let us arise. 

And fan the fires 
Winch to beaten shall rise, 

And bear our weapons — 

For the Year is new 
War lo the tvatchword' 

Make the watchword true ” 
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puts a premium upon comage and endurancCj subordinates 
education to military training^ and sees in the manufacture 
of armaments the primary purpose of mdustry 

The principle of leadership, which is a distinctive feature 
of Nazi philosophy, leads to a division of the community 
into two classes, the leaders and the servers; or, to adopt 
the Nietzschean classification, the “superiors” and the 
mob 

By what method is this classification effected’ How, 
in other words, are the leaders chosen^ There are two 
answers* the first, by reason of the fact that they have a 
more dominant will than the led. the second, by reason 
of the fact that they know the moral law Now there is 
no way of proving the possession of a more dominant will 
except by testing it against that of others, and it is difficult 
to see how the test is to be made except by force. So far 
as the superiors' knowledge of the moral law is concerned, 
there are, as I have already pointed out, different inter- 
pietations of the moral law Many will be found to claim 
insight into the Good, and since there is no independent 
authority by reference to w'hich the competing claims to 
superior moral insight can be adjudicated, since each 
claimant must be judge and juiy in his own cause, there 
seems, once again, to be no wav of deciding the issue 
between claimants save by appeal to force Once the 
democratic concepts of popular consent, m^oritv rule and 
equality before the law are abandoned, once the test of 
happiness is rejected and individual freedom required to 
suboidinate itself to State necessity, theie seems to be no 
way of determining controversial issues except, in Bertrand 

' \ll male Italians from the ages of eight to fiftv-five are regardea as 
soldiers, children are not promoted to higher dasses in Itaban primary 
schools, >ooths do not lecewe their diplomas from sccondarv schools 
VO eng men are not, as uni\ersity students, allowed to Uhe degrees or 
diplomas, unless they have shown the required milnarj proficiency 

In Germam as already noted, the Sixth, form has been penaanentii 
abolished in all high schools and the school-leaimg age reduced 
from nineteen to eighteen Daiwig the vear thus gamed young 
GenTians are ref^^mred to setve in Labour Corps > at twenty they go 
into the Arniv 
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Russell s ■v^ords, ‘ by the appeal to force and the arbitra- 
ment of the big battalions”. Fascism, in fact, selects one 
portion of mankind as being alone important, but gives 
no indication of the standaid by reference to which the 
selection is to be made Thus fitness to rule is estabhshed 
by nothing but success in becoming a ruler, and whoever 
considers himself worthy of power will feel justified in seeking 
to demonstrate his worthiness by attempting its exercise 
So far as the relations between States arc concerned, 
the idealist conception of the State as an entity -which is 
exempt from moral relations in its dealings with other 
States, coupled xvith the affirmation that the State is also 
an entity whose true nature realizes itself by expansion, 
ensures that the foreign policy of fascist states will be one of 
aggression tempered only by expediency Finally, the 
political needs of dictators who live and thrive in an 
atmosphere of alarms and excursions, sharpened as thev 
are by economic stresses which dictate the distribution 
of arcuses in the absence of bread, make it reasonably 
certain that fascist practice -will not fall short of the precepts 
of ideahst theory 

(2) The Fascist and the Platonic Theories of the State 
Contrasted A close relationship between Fascism and 
Plato s theory of the State is so frequently asserted that it 
is worth while in conclusion to emphasize again some of 
the points of difference Both Fascism and Plato envisage 
an authoritarian State in which the best make 'the laws 
and the many achieve such happiness and virtue as lie 
within their compass, by cheerfull-y obeying the laws 
and giving their services, thus enabling the State to function 
and the best to i ealize the purposes which are appropriate 
to the best The differences are two First, in Plato’s 
State tlie criterion by reference to which the best are 
selected is that of knowledge or -wisdom. There is an 
absolute good and an absolute justice. Men may be so 
educated that they can apprehend these absolutes In 
the light of the knowledge which their apprehension 
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reveals, they 'wiii so frame the laws and ordinances of the 
State that they manifest the Foims of goodness and justice. 
Obeying these laws, subscribing to these ordinances, men will 
leahze the degree of goodness and Justice which is possible 
to oidmary human beings living on the earth Fascist 
leadeis, on the contiary, select themselves, they do, indeed, 
make claim to Lnoiv what is good, but since no standard is 
provided by refeience to which their claim may be tested, 
they manifest their superiority by determination and skill 
in achieving and ruthlessness in exercising power Power 
IS treated as if both for the individual and the State it 
were itself a good This view is explicitly maintained in 
Nietzsche’s philosophy, and is suppoited In the con- 
temporary world by theories of racial superiority which 
mamtim that certain peoples aie racially superior to 
others and ought, therefore, to rule over them 

Secondly, the end for which government is exercised 
in Plato’s State is the well-being of the commumty as a 
whole This well-being is envisaged in terms of wisdom 
for the few and justice for the many Justice, the contented 
doing of the job for which he is fitted, Is the highest 
morality of which the ordinary man is capable , but, Plato 
would add, in living accoiding to the laws and ordinances 
which the Guardians have framed for him, he also achieves 
such happiness as appertains to his nature; and that it 
should enable him to do so is one of the objects, perhaps 
the chief object^ of the State It is not true, then, to say 
that Plato treats the oidmary man only as a means, 
he IS prepared to regaid his welfare as an end, though as 
an end of inferior value 

The object for which rule is exercised in a fascist State 
IS the enhancement of the power of the few, the many 
being regarded merely as the raw material over v^hich the 
power of the few is exercised and the means through which 
it IS achieved As Fichte puts it, ‘'The ignoble man who only 
exists for the sake of the other must likewise sacrifice 
himself” Thus, for Fascism, the subordination of the 
individual to something other than himself becomes an 
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end in itself It is true that by invoking the principles of 
the idealist theory of the State an endea'vour is made to 
show that in subordinating himsetf to the State the 
individual is realising Ins tiue nature But Fascism would 
not, I imagine, maintain that am existing State is an ideal 
one and the theory, ic mil be remembeied,^ asserts that 
it is only in the State as such, that is to say, in the ideal State, 
that realization of the self’s true nature through subordi- 
nation to the State is achieved. In practice the subordination 
of the individual becomes a subordination to the State Jhr 
the sake of the State “All individuals or groups, ’ says 
Mussolini, “are lelative, only to be conceived of in their 
relation to the State ” The end of the individual is, then, 
to be found only in the end of the State What, then, 
IS the end of the Stated Mussolini answers by bluntly 
announang that the fascist ^tate is an embodied will to 
power and government'', it is in the interests of this 
'embodied will ’ that Fascism consideis itself entitled to 
subordinate the individual to the State Over whom are 
the ‘ power and government e-xercised^ Over other 
States abroad and over the mass of mferioi individuals 
at home. Thus the evolution of poweiful individuals in 
the community of individuals and of powerful nations in 
the commamty of nations is the nlPmate end to the 
pursuit of which eveiythwg else must be subordinated 
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Chapter XVII: THEORY OF 
COMMUNISM 


I. EXPOSITION 

Introductory. Communism is only partly an etlnr nl 
only It is also a metaphysical 

philosophy, a theory of the nature of reality, a theory of 
knowledge and a theory of economics The economic aspect 
of Gommumsm hes outside the scope of this book, and, 
since this constitutes an integral part of the mam body of 
communist doctrine, my treatment here must necessarily 
be incomplete. Some account of the metaphysical basis of 
Communism and of its theory of knowledge is given in 
Chapter XVII of my Guide to Philosophy; these topics, 
therefore, receive only a passing mention here As certain 
of the ethical and political doctrines which form pare of 
the philosophy of Commumsm are also desenbed m my 
Guide to Philosophy, a niunber of passages m that book 
relate to subjects which propeily fall within the scope of 
this one I do not wish to rewrite in different words what 
1 have wTitten there, and I have accordmgly ventured to 
reprint these passages as they stand, in so far as they seem 
to be both accurate and appropriate 

The Dialectical Process Communism as a coherent 
body of doctrine first takes shape in the -writings of Karl 
Marx (1818-1883) and Fnednch Engels (1820-1895) 
It v’as originally known as Dialectical Materialism The 
word “Dialectical ’ indicates its partial derivation from 
Hegel. Hegel taught that the development both of thought 
and of things is broi^ht about through a conflict of op- 
posing elements 01 tendencies The doctrine is two-sided 
It IS a desciiption of the way in which things come into 
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being, develop and behave, and it is a description of the 
wav in \vhich we come to team rhe truth about them 
For Hegel, the two processes, the development of things 
and the discovery of tiuth, were aspects of the same 
reality, but whereas he gave logical priority to the second, 
Marx emphasized the priority of the first. 

The dialectical process involves a continual senes of 
ups and downs One tendency by its veiv success generates 
its opposite, so that at the very moment of its apparent 
triumph Its opposite begins to gain upon it. To take one 
of Maix's own examples — the nineteenth century saw 
the development of an increasingly triumphant and in- 
creasingly extreme Individualism But Individuahsm 
thioughout the whole period of its advance was genera- 
ting Collectivism, which first entered the field as a formid- 
able aval at the very moment of Individualism’s apparent 
triumph Since in commg to fruition any tendency or 
movement prepares the way for its opposite, the ught 
understanding of the tendencies operating in society at 
any given moment depends upon a knowledge of the 
processes which have brought that society into being 

But the movement from one tendency to the other is 
not simplv that of a see-saw The latei tendency is truer 
than the earlier because it takes it into account and 
includes it Thus the conflict of opposing tendencies botli 
m thought and in events is no less fimitful than necessary, 
since It leads to a development m the direction of tmth 
and reality There is, however, no finality about the 
process, which is endless. 

Marx’s Materialism. Hegel held that the driving 
force of the dialectical process was the ideas themselves 
Marx denied this; for him, ideas whicli were not the 
ideas of anv mind were meamngless. Moreover, he held 
a materialist doctrine according to which mmd& are 
themselves in an important sense the reflections of the 
environment m which they operate The events which 
take place in a mind are, thercfoie, in the last resort, 
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determined by events or movements in the world outside 
the mind ^ These events m the physical world are the 
generators of events in the mind of man, and consequentlv 
determine the process which we call history Of this 
process the mind of man is an integral part, but it is 
not the originator 

Marx’s Theory of History. The theory of the Dialec- 
tic, combined with the materialist view of the causation 
of events, issues in a theoiy of histoiy According to this 
theory, events occur as the result of the conflict of oppos- 
ing tendencies; the truth about events, that is to say the 
correcr interpretation of histoiy, wall be reached by 
the understanding of both the opposing tendencies and of the 
result of their conflict. Just as in the world of thought,, 
to pursue a tendency to its logical conclusion is to reveal 
its opposite, so in the world of fact the very success of one 
mo\ ement tends to call into emstence its opposite Feudal- 
ism engendered the conditions which permitted the rise 
of the bourgeoisie, %vho, through the expansion of industry 
and the growth of commerce, were presently to destioy 
Feudalism; and Capitalism, by reason of its creation of a 
class-conscious proletaiiat, is forging the instrument of its 
own destruction But while from one point of view — looked 
at from the outside as it w'eie — the tendency is a one-sided 
development which is seen to call its opposite into exist- 
ence to correct its one-sidedness, from another — view ed as 
It weie flora the inside — the tendency is itself seen as a 
synthesis of opposites Thus each system of society con- 
tains its opposite within itself, and it is the opposition 
betw'een it and the opposite it contains which leads to 
the disruption of the system and to its supersession by 
another 

Marx s metaphysical background is thus dialectical and 
materialist. His dialectical theory teaches that movements 
of any kind result from the confrontation of opposites, and 

1 See pp 694-696 below for an expansion and qualification of this 
statement 
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that whicli emerges as the result of the confrontation com- 
prises within Itself and transcends both opposites whose 
conflict has produced it. His Materialism leads him to 
insist that the driving force behind the process of dialec- 
tical development is in the last resort not a mental, but 
a physical event It is not the thoughts and wills of men, 
but changes of climates, discoveries of raw materials, and 
the inventions of new technical processes which detcrrmne 
the course of history The development of new indastriai 
techniques as a result of inventions suggests, it is true, the 
activity of minds operating upon matter But, Marx is 
careful to point out, inventions do not spring fully fledged 
trom the creative brain of man. What men will invent is 
determined not bv them but for them, by the nature of 
the problems with which the conditions under which they 
aie living confront them Moreover, the conditions estab- 
lished by the external environment determine in the case 
of any particular invention which happens to be made, 
whether it ivill be developed and applied. Thus even the 
activity of inventing or creating is not, as it appears to 
be, a spontaneous mental activity, but is a function oi 
by-product of environmental circumstances 
This brief sketch of the backgi ound of Marx’s thought 
will put the reader in a Detter position to understand the 
political and ethical theory which he derives from it 

Fundamental Political Principles The gist of the 
resulting doctrine is contamed in the following quotation 
from Marx’s collaborator Engels, which I take from 
Bertrand Russell’s book, Freedom and Organization 

‘‘The materialist conception of history starts from the 
proposition that the production of the means to support 
human life and, next to production, the exchange of things 
produced, is the basis of all social structure, that in every 
society that has appeared in hustorv, the mannei m which 
wealth is" distributed and society divided into classes or 
orders, is dependent upon what is produced, how it is 
produced, and how the products are exchanged From this 
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point oi vicM' the final causes ,of all social changes and 
political resolutions aie to be sought, not in men's brains, 
not in man’s better insight into eternal truth and justice 
but in changes in the modes of production and exchange 
They aie to be sought not in the philosophy, but in the 
economics of each particular epoch The growing perception 
that existing social institutions are unreasonable and 
unjust, that reason has become unreason, and right UTOng, 
IS onlv proof that in the modes of pi eduction and exchange 
changes have silently taken place with which the social 
order, adapted to earliei economic conditions, is no 
longer in keeping From this it also follows that the means 
of getting rid of the mcongrmties that have been brought 
to light must also be present, m a more or less developed 
condition, within the changed modes of production 
themselves ” 

The two most salient features of the doctrine just outlined 
may be illustrated by two fitrther quotations Firs_t,__ -^e 
conflicts which lead to changes in societ-v are not conflicts 
in anybody’s mind It is not m human desires and thoughts, 
but in the processes of production, that the ultimate springs 
of change are to be found 

‘ This conflict between productive forces and modes of 
producUon is not a conflict engendered in the mind of 
man, like that between original sm and divine justice 
It exists, in fact, objectively outside us, independently 
of the ivill and actions even of the men that have brought 
it on Modern Socialism Is nothing but ihe reflex in thought, 
of this conflict in fact, us ideal reflection m the minds, first, 
of the class directly suffering undei it, the working- 
class ” 

Secondly, ail the various elements which go to make up 
the cultural life and institutions of a society, ethical, 
religious, legal and aesthetic, are the by-products of its 
fundamental economic structure. 

“It was seen that all past history, with the exception of 
Its primitive stages, was the history of class struggles: that 
these warring classes of society are always the pi oducts of 
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the modes of production and of exchange — m a tvord, of 
the economic conditions of their timCj that the ecoPomic 
structui e of society always furnishes the real basis, starting 
irom which we can alone woik out the ultimate explana- 
tion of the whole superstiucture of juridical and political 
institutions as wnll as of the religious, philosophical, and 
other ideas of a given historical peiiod 

Relationship of Men to Things and Men to Men 
Fiom the doctiine just summarized most of the char- 
acteristic and distinctive tenets of commumst theor-^ aie 
deri\ ed. 

(i } First, m order to satisfy their need for warmth, food, 
shelter and clothing, men ha\e learnt to perform certain 
operations upon things, those things, namely, ivhich are 
the raw materials of production. There is, thus, frona the 
outset a fundamental relationship in a society between 
men and things 

This lelationship involves a corresponding lelationship 
between men and men The.e will be division and special- 
ization of labour, there will be rights which have been 
taken by or conceded to certam men to exploit certain 
things, and there will be corresponding prohibitions pre- 
venting other men from exploiting them There will, in a 
word, be ownership of some things bv some men and 
deprivation in respect of these same things for other men 
But these other men, although they do not own tilings 
and have no rights m respect of them, may and will per- 
form operations upon them under the contiol and direc- 
tion of those who are their owners; the owners may even 
compel them to perform these operations Now the different 
tvays in which things are opeiated upon under different 
forms of owmership, and the different operations which 
men perform upon things lead to different forms of rela- 
tionship between men and men Thus the relationship 
between men and men depends in the last resort upon the 
way in which, at any given period in the development of a 
society, things are owned and worked 
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Class Basis of Soaety. (2) During the period of 
recorded history, the lelationship between men and men 
has icmained fundamentally the same This relationship 
IS one of exploitation, and, because of it, society is divided 
into two antagonistic classes But though it remains the 
same m fact, this relationship of exploitation assumes a 
variety of different guises By reference to the variations 
in its form Marx distinguishes three mam phases in the 
historical development of societies These are the phases 
exemplified respectively by slave-holding societies, feudal 
societies, and capitalist soaeties In the first two, the rela- 
tion of exploitation is clear Whether it assumes the foim 
of the relation of owners to slaves, or of feudal lords to 
serfs, it is unconcealedly a relation between those who 
own the raw materials of wealth and as a consequence 
possess economic and political power, and those who, 
whether as slaves or as serfe, transform these raw materials 
into usable commodities This second class pays to the 
first a tribute which takes the form of what Marx calls 
' surplus value”, in leturn for the permission to operate 
the raw materials which the first class owns, and receives 
as payment for its labour only a bare subsistence wage 
Under Capitahsm the relation between die two classes 
remains fundamentally unaltered, but it is cut across and 
obscured by a miscellany of confusing facts — the fact, for 
example, that production is for sale rather than for ,im- 
mediate use, the introduction of the middleman as a link 
between producer and consumer, the growth of political 
freedom symbolized by the concession of the vote to the 
exploited classes All these developments obscure what, 
Marx insists, remains the fundamental fact m every 
capitalist society, namely, that most men arc only allowed 
to work on condition that they pay tribute to the 
owners of the means of production 

The Development of Soaety (3) Thirdly, that which 
determines the development from one phase of society to 
another is a change m the relationship between men and 
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things, or, more precisely, a change in the ivav m which 
men treat raw mateiials m order to satisfy then needs 
From time to time new techniques are introduced, and 
these determine neiv forms of society Inventions aie made, 
men's skill improves, knowledge of matter increases As a 
result, new wa-ys of orgamzmg the resources of producuon 
are adopted, and these determine new forms of economic 
o’'ganization Thus, economic systems, if they are to keep 
pace with the de\ eloping resources of production, need to 
be continually modified 

Relativity of Ethical and Legal Codes and Logical 
Concepts (4) Fourthly, at any given stage in the 
development of society, its moral and legal systems reflect 
its fundamental economic structure, being conditioned by 
the need of the exploiting class to justify the peculiar form 
of relationship between, the two classes, that is to say, the 
peculiar form of e's:ploitation of one class by the other, 
which the current stage of economic technique brings 
into being. Political institutions and legal systems and tlie 
political and legal ideas ^y means' of ’which men justify 
and support them, are thus relative to and determined by 
the economic structure of society They are at once its 
product, Its prop, and its mirroi and in respect of each 
of these three activities their nature is determined by the 
particular phase of economic development •which they 
support and reflect As with the political and legal systems 
of society, so with its moral consciousness. Slavery and 
serfdom were approved bv the societies which employed 
slaves and serfs , inevitably, smce the moral consciousness of 
these societies, being a reflection of the stages of economic 
development to which slavery and serfdom were respec- 
tively appropriate, could not do other than jusbfV them 
For this reason, appeals to right and justice by the exploited 
classes will never obtain a hearing, since the moral stan- 
dards to w'hich they appeal are based on the assumption 
of the rightness of the very system against which they are 
appealing. There aie no such things as abstract right or 
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absolute justice, there are only those standards of nght, 
those conceptions of justice which reflect and justify a 
particular phase of economic development Together with 
politics, law , religion, and art, morals, individual no less than 
social, form a superstructure founded, upon circumstance 
and modelled to the shape of its foundation Now circum- 
stance IS, as we have seen, constituted by men’s relation 
to things and consequential relation to their fellow-men 

That Religion is the Opium of the People. I pro- 
pose to illustrate this fundamental concept of communist 
philosophy by considermg in a little detail two examples 
of Its application; the first, in the spheie of religion, the 
second, in that of hteraturc 

(ij Lemn, as is well-known, described religion as the 
opium of the people,^ arid communist Russia is noted for 
Its hostility to religion The reason for this hostility is the 
conviction that, histoiically, religion has been used by 
the exploiting class as a method for ensuring the sub- 
servience of the exploited Machiavelli recommended that 
morals and religion should be used as instruments of poiv er 
by the intelligent ruler ^ In the view of communists most, 
if not all, of those W’ho have ruled have been in this respect 
intelligent 

The grounds for this view, which constitutes a particular 
application of the Nietzschean and Thrasymachian atti- 
tude to morals and to religion described in the previous 
chapter^, are broadly as follows Society is at bottom based 
upon force which the exploiters employ to maintain and 
to perpetuate the inequalities upon which they thrive 
But exploitees w^ho lend themselves contentedly to the 
purposes of the exploiters are more satisfactory subjects 
for exploitation than a working class which must be driven 
by the whip To ensure the desired contentment, the 
exploiters mvoke the assistance of religion, for rehgion is^ 

^Thc phrase first occurs m the writujgs of Charles Kingsle}' 

-See Introduction to Parts II and HI, p 135 

*See Chapter XVI, pp 626-631, 
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not only a means to reconcile the indi'/idual to society; it 
IS also a device for inducing the poor and oppressed to 
tolerate the paitlcuLar order of society which impoverishes 
and oppresses them Thus rchgion, die instrument of the 
rich, is also the bridle of the poor 

The communist bids us consider in this connection the 
signiJicance of the praise which most religions have 
bestowed upon the virtues appropriate to slaves — namely, 
meekness, humility, unselfishness, and contentment; to 
consider, too, how they have censured as the vices of 
pride and presumption, qualities which in those more 
highly placed are deemed to be virtues, and appear as 
courage, originahty, independence, and the passionate 
resentment of injustice and oppression The Christian 
religion goes further, and makes a virtue of poverty It is 
only, we are assured, with the greatest difficulty that the 
rich man will enter the Kingdom of Heaven, which opens 
its gates to the humble and needy Poverty and insignifi- 
cance are not, therefore, as they appear to be, and as the 
world insists on regarding them, disabilities to be avoided 
at all costs; they are passports to celestial bhss As such, 
they are nghtly to be welcomed The Christian rehgion, 
indeed, expressly encourages men to cultivate them, 
exhorting them to w'orldly improvidence and inertia 
by bidding them take no thought for the morrow, and 
to be content with that state of hfe into which it shall 
please God to call them 

As It has pleased Him to call mnetv-nine out of everv 
hundred to a state of extreme lowliness, religion, m so far 
as it is taken seriously, assists the governing class to keep 
the poor in tlieir place The govermng classes have been 
quick to seize the opportunity Chnstianit> has offered them 
of not only exploiting the workeis, but of representing the 
effects of their exploitation as a positive asset to the exploitees 

Rehgion, then, from the communist point of view, is 
a gigantic deception; a deception practised not consciously 
— human 'riilrids’ it will be remembered, are the instru- 
ments, often unconscious, of processes which, set in motion 

Yu 
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independently of human will, reahze themselves through its 
agency — but ih all good faith by the exploiting class, who 
have as a rule sincerely beheved m the truth of the doctrines 
whose practice by the many was a necessary condition 
of their owTL continued tenure of economic power. Using 
lehgion as a means, they have nevertheless revered it as 
an end. Absolute trutli and pragmaPc truth have thus gone 
hand in hand, but while the foimer w^as a myth, the 
latter was a reality. 

Unpremeditated Revelations of the True Position 
Occasionally, however, a member of the governing class, 
at once less tactful and more clear-sighted than his fellows, 
has not hesitated to expose the foundations upon which 
his position rested , for example, Napoleon I, who, though 
a notonous sceptic, stoutly refused to be drawn into anti- 
Christian or anti-clencal legislation. Taxed with the 
protection which he afforded to a religion in which he 
did not beheve, “What is it,” he asked his critics, “that 
makes the poor man think it quite natural that there arf 
fires in my palace while he is dying of cold** that I have 
ten coats in my wardrobe while he goes naked'? that at 
each of my meals enough is served to feed his family for 
a week? It is simply religion, which tells him that m 
another life I shall be only his equal, and that he actually 
has more chance of being happy there than I. Yes, we 
must see to it that the floors of the churches are open 
to all, and that it does not cost the poor man much to 
have prayers said on his tomb ” 

Rebgiou and the Industrial Revolution, Pioceeding 
svith his interpretation of the function of religion, the 
communist notices how in the nineteenth century, when 
the danger to Capitahsm from the growing proletariat 
first made itself felt, the reflgious beliefs of the governing 
classes became more fervent as their conduct became more 
edifying It was important that the proletariat brought 
into existence by the industrial revolution should learn 
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to know God, and in. knowing Him to respect their betters 
Their betters should, then, it was felt, set them, an example 
This they proceeded to do 

The Annual Registsr for 1798 remarks 

“It was a wonder to the lower orders throughout ail 
parts of England to see the avenues to the churches filled 
with carriages This novel appearance prompted the 
simple country people to enquire what was the matter 
Soon afterwards Wilberforce managed to get the fiist 
day of meeting of the House of Commons postponed from 
Monday to Tuesday, lest the re-assemblmg of Parliament 
on a Monday night might cause members to travel and 
to be seen travelling through London on a Sunday Foi 
the same reason, the opening of tiie Newmarket Races 
was changed from Easter Monday to Ti’esday “In the 
old times,” we read, “the villages on the route used to turn, 
out on Easter Sunday to admire the procession of rich 
revellers, and their gay colours and equipment The Duke 
of York, in answer to remonstrances, said that it was true 
he travelled to the races on a Sunday, but he always had 
a Bible and a Prater Book in his carnage ” 

The moral of all this is sufficiently obvious. It was, 
indeed, put succmctlv enough by Arthur Young, who, in 
An Enquiry into the State of Mind amongst the Lower Glasses:, 
wiitten in 1798, says : 

“ A stranger would think our churches were built, as 
indeed they are, only for the nch. Under such an arrangement 
where are the lower classes to hear ihe Word of God, that 
Gospel which in our Saviour’s time ivas pi cached more 
particularly to the poor^ Where are they to learn the 
doctrines of that truly excellent religion which exhorts to 
content and to submission to tlie higher powers? ” 

The governing classes appreciated the importance of Mi 
Young’s question “Twenty years latei” — I am. quoting 
from The Town Labomer^ iy 6 o-i 8 gs, by J L and Barbara 
Hammond — “one Englishman out of seven being at that 
time a pauper, Parliament voted a million of public 
money for the construction of churches to pi each submission 
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to the higher powers In the debates in the House of 
Lords, m May 1818, Lord Liverpool laid stress on the 
social importance of guiding by this means the opinions of 
those who were beginning to receive education ” 

A final quotation, from the dialogue between Cusins 
and Undei shaft in Shaw's Major Barbara, furnishes an 
appropriate tv\ entieth-century application of the Manost 
conception of the function of religion: 

Cusins (in a ^vhite fury) Do I understand you to imply 
that you can buy Barbara^ 

Undershaft: No, but I can buy the Salvation Army 
Cusms: Quite impossible 

Undershaft You shall see- All religious orgamzations 
exist by selhng themselves to the rich 
Cusins Not the Army That is the Church of the Poor 
Undershaft. AH the more reason for buying it. 
Cusins: I don’t think you quite know what the Armv 
does for the poor. 

Undershaft Oh, yes, I do. It dratvs their teeth that is 

enough for me — ^as a man of business 

Cusins. Nonsense' It makes them sober 

Undershaft- I prefer sober w-orkmen The profits are 
larger 

Cusins ■ — ^honest 

Undershaft Honest workmen are the most economical 

Cusins. — attached to their homes 

Ukdershaft: So much the better: they will put up with 
anything sooner than change their shop 
Cusins ■ — happy 

Undershaft An invaluable safeguard against revolution 
Cusins . — unselfish 

Undershaft- Indifferent to tlieir own interests, which 
suits me exactly 

Cusins — with their thoughts on heavenly things 

Undersh.aft (rising) And not on Trade Umonism nor 
Socialism Excellent. 

Cusins (revolted) You really are an infernal old rascal. ’ 
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Application of Marxist Concepts to Literature. 

(2) Literature, it is urged, is not a rootless activity 
10 be studied and understood apart from the political and 
economic conditions of the society which is pioducing it 
Literature has a necessary relation to life and good litera- 
ture IS that which enhances life. Now^ human life is inter- 
woven with the texture oi society; it invoLes, nay, more, 
it IS the expenditure of human energy in social relations 
To enhance life is, therefore, to facilitate what a com- 
munist writer calls “a. more productive social organization 
ol human energy The existing social organization of 
human energy, that, namely, which obtains under 
Capitalism, is wasteful and oppressive Literature wrhich 
takes the existing organization for granted, w'hich is, 
indeed, merely a parasitic growth upon it, is, therefore, 
bad literature Good literature, on the other hand, reveals 
itself as sensitive to the possibilities of increased human 
productivity in the age in which the literature appears, 
and assists the factors which are operating m favour of 
such inciease Good literature is, therefore, always in 
essence propagandist, its propaganda being directed to 
the furtherance of cieative change. So far as the literature 
of the past is concerned, the test of value is the faithfulness 
with which it reflects the circumstances and outlook of 
the class or group ivhich the waiter represents But it is 
also held that valuable literature is more likely to be 
produced in an era of economic expansion and pobtical 
agitation than in one of apathy or content. Thus Lenin, 
who stressed the need to preserve the valuable elements 
in capitalist culture in literature as well as in the other 
arts, was a warm admirer of the fictional literature pro- 
duced m Russia duiing the second half of the nineteenth 
century, a period of political agitation among the intellec- 
tuals and awakening consciousness among the peasants 
In the present era of declmmg Capitalism communists 
recognize one, and only one, creative movement, namely, 
Gommumsm which seeks to overthrow the capitalist system 
of private profit making and to replace it by the communal 
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OT.raership of the means of production and exchange Thus 
good literature 'in the modern world will specihcaily relate 
itself to the impending change from Capitalism to Socialism, 
and will seek to promote that change To quote from a con- 
temporary communist writer “The social organism to 
which literature has to be related is humanity in its advance 
to Socialism. The function ofcritiasm is to judge literature, 
both content and form, as a part of this movement 

Bourgeois (Bad) and Proletarian (Good) Fiction. 
To illustrate these principles, theories are propounded 
Avhich seek to define the function of the good novel in 
contemporary society. Most English novels, it is pointed 
out, are written by members of the bourgeois class to be 
read bv members of that class They are indicted on three 
grounds (a) They are wTitten in a faded and j'ejune 
language, in which abstract and latimzed substitutes for 
plain speech take the place of the fresh and racy language 
of common men, enriched by images drawn from their 
vorking experience. The phiaseology of contemporary 
American novels, it is pointed out, is vmd and colloquial in 
comparison with the flat and insipid prose of English 
waiters, and American novels are, therefore, regarded with 
favour, {b j In the bourgeois novel the emphasis is laid upon 
indwiduals and the no vehst’s judgments of mdividuals are 
inspired by bourgeois, that is to say, by capitalist, morality 
The bom'geois novel is concerned wath such questions as, 
“Is Miss X a good woman ^ ’ “Did X and Y achieve 
happiness^"' “DidY ‘makegood’?” that is to say, “Did Y 
succeed accoiding to the standards of the bourgeois society 
of which he was a member ? ” 

The good no"el, on the other hand — good, that js to say, 
by reference to the standards which the principles enun- 
ciated above invoke— will deal with masses rather than 
indwiduals ‘ From the mass” — ^I am quoting from a recent 
statement of the aims of the writer of proletarian fiction 
by Arthur Calder Marshall — “now one person, now another 
IS picked out not in contradistinction from the others, but 
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as tlieii examples.” In other words, it is with representative 
types chosen because of their typicality, rather than with 
individual persons chosen because of their idiosyncrasies, 
that the good novelist, that is to say the novelist who is 
relatmg literature to “humamtv in its advance to Social- 
ism”, will concern himself 

(<;) The theme of the bourgeois novel is the relations 
between individuals. The commonest example of this 
theme turns on the time-honoured question, “WJl Miss X 
marry Mr Y or Mr Z?” The pre-occupation with this 
and similar questions is due to the isolation of the bourgeois 
writer within his class, a class which has little part to play 
m the movement of humamty towards Soaalism, which 
is, indeed, only too often opposed to that movement 
Because this class is essentially parasitic, its work is non- 
sigmficant, that is to sav, it bears no relation to humamty’s 
advance towards Socialism Such work has neither inteiest 
nor importance, it tends to be monotonous and its per- 
formance is a matter of loutme, what is more, it is taken 
for granted that it should be such Inevitably, then, the 
bourgeois novelist will take his matenal not from the 
working, but from the play life of his characters, and 
his material, therefore, will be frivolous v'hen it ought 
to be serious 

The true theme of literature, which is serious or good 
literature in the sense defined, is — I quote again from Mr 
Marshall — ' the complex straggle of oui class society, its 
changing forms, its conflicts, its tmimphs and inefficiencies, 
its struggle for justice against self-interest, its appaient 
chaos and illogical order”, 

in recent years a considerable hteratuxe has growm up 
which seeks to define tlie true function of the arts ivithin 
the framework of the presuppositions of Marxist theory 
The subject cannot be further developed here, but enough 
has, It 15 hoped, been said lo illustrate the communist 
view of the arts as a superstructure built like religion, law 
and morality upon the foundation of economic circum- 
stance The foundation is at the moment that of a declimng 
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capitalist civilization, and most contemporary art js 
modelled upon the stiucture within which it arises, and 
reflects the environment in which it is engendered. It is 
theiefore bad or non-significant art. But the communist 
society of the future is, in accordance with the concepts 
of the Hegelian Dialectic, already stirring within the 
womb of the declining capitalist society of the piesent, 
and an art appropriate to this new society, an art which 
points towards the future instead of being content merely 
to reflect the present, is already being thrown up as a 
by-product of the new forces which are making for economic 
change Such art does not merely point forward to the 
birth of a new’ society in the future, it actually assists it 
to be born Such is good or sigmficant art 

The Change from Capitahsm to Commnmsm Must 
Be Violent. (5) To resume the exposition of Marxist 
principles, the Dialectic, as we have seen, teaches that 
each phase of society carries within its matrix the seed 
of Its own dissolution “The means of getting rid of the 
incongruities that have been brought to light must,” 
Marx says, “also be present, m a more or less developed 
condiuon, within the changed modes of production them- 
selves ” “The means” are, m effect, the next phase of 
social development which, potentially present from the 
first in the womb of its predecessor, is brought to birth by 
its predecessor’s tiiumphant maturity. Thus siai'ery is 
superseded by Feudalism for which it had prepaied the 
way, and Feudalism gives way to the Capitalism w’hich 
it Itself had fostered Similarly the contradictions inherent 
in Capitahsm, to which we have already referred, must 
eventually brmg about its own overthrow through the 
agency of that very class, the exploited proletariat, which 
Capitalism has brought into being 

, The changes involved are, however, not gradual, but 
violent, for the reason that the political, legal, and moral 
systems which rise upon the foundation of an economic 
substructure, generate a liie of their own which gives them 
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the vitality to persist, even when their economic substruc- 
ture IS crumbling away. Every political system embodies 
the authority of a governing class which has a vested 
interest in the maintenance of that system This class 
clings to xts privileges and refuses to abandon its authoritv 
viithout a struggle Moreover, it uses the power over men’s 
minds with which its command of the avenues of education 
and publicity invests it, to persuade them both of the 
social justice and of the inevitable continuance of the system 
upon which it thrives Thus, while change in the econ- 
omic structure of society consequent upon the invention 
of new techniques of production is gradual and con- 
tinuous, changes in the political system are discontinuous 
and violent The need for political change accumulates 
m face of increasing resistance, and it is only the logic 
of economic circumstance that eventually gives the 
exploited class the pow'cr to break down this resistance 
There is thus a time-lag before a community establishes 
the political, legal and moral systems appropriate to its 
continually changing economic substructure It is because 
of this time-lag that political change when, it comes is 
violent and revolutionai y 

Transition from Principles to Policies. The fore- 
going is a brief outline of the main features of Marxist 
theory on its political and ethical sides. Marxism, 
however, hke Fascism, is more than a philosophy, it is 
the creed of a party which has obtained control of a modern 
State The policies by means of which the tenets of Marxist 
philosophy have been realized in actuality m the govern- 
ment of a State are of importance not only for themselves, 
but also because they form an integral part of the philosophy 
which they have brought to friution. Communist writers 
lay great emphasis upon questions of policy, and with- 
out some description of the methods they recommend for 
the realization of Socialism and the theories which they 
have propounded in support of these methods, this outline 
of Marxist philosophy would be incomplete 
Vi 
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The Type of Situatioa from which Revolutions Sprmg. 
The events oF recent years are acclaimed by modern 
communists as providing a remarkable illustration of the 
accuracy of Marx’s predictions. Their interpretation of 
recent events is on the following lines The origin of the 
world war was economic The forces of production were 
advancing, while the existmg social structure remained 
unmodifiedj with the result that goods were produced at 
such a late that society could not absorb them There 
ensued an ever more intense competition for fresh markets, 
which, under the guise of Impenahsm, produced war as 
Its inevitable result Lenin, for example, defines Imperial- 
ism as “ Capitalism in that stage of development in which 
monopolies and financial capital have attained a preponder- 
ating influence, the export of capital has acquit ed great 
importance, the international trusts have begun the partition 
of the world, and the biggest capitalist countries have 
completed the division of the entire tern tonal globe among 
themselves” At this stage the contradictions in Capitalism 
lead to its overthrow, the proletarian class created by 
Capitalism being the force which destroys that which 
created it Growing ever in numbers and in the insistence 
of its demands, it refuses ultimately to be satisfied with 
anything less than the expropriation of the exploiters, the 
social ownership of property which has hitherto been held 
privately, and the transference of power to the militant 
workers 

The uprising of the proletariat is not without previous 
parallels m history. In fact every class which has, at some 
time or another, been/ dominant in society, has been 
supplanted and suppressed by a class which the circum- 
stances of its own dommance have brought into existence 
But though history affords parallels to the uprising of the 
proletariat, this is in one respect umquc All previous 
revolutions have resulted in the suppiession of a class by 
a class, in the usurpation of the power of a minority by a 
minority But the victory of the working class brings in 
its tram the emanapation of humamty Though the 
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revolution establishes m ihe first instance, a society which 
IS itself founded on a class basis, the society which it 
ultimately envisages will be based on the abolition of 
classes Thus communists hold that the battle they are 
fighting, though outwardly waged on behalf of a dis- 
possessed class, is really the battle of the whole of mankind, 
and It IS this conviction, held \vath the intensity born ot 
an ideal disinterestedly pursued, which generates the self- 
sacrifice and self-devotion with which a superficiallv and 
and doctrinaire doctrine rs embraced 
But though the emancipation of humanity and the 
abolition of classes is the communist’s ultimate aim. it is 
one which cannot, in his view, be realized for many years 
The revolution of the proletariat m.ay pave the way to 
such a Utopia, but it does not miraculously bring it into 
being We are thus led to the conception of two distinct 
stages of reyolutionary progress, a conception anticipated 
by Maix and adopted by modern commumsts; [i) a 
transitional, revolutionary stage based on the domination 
of the State by the w'orking class, (2) a commumst, 
classless stage, m which the State as a repository of authority 
has vamshed. It will be convenient to consider each of 
these two stages separately 

(l) The Revolutionary Stage Communist Theory of the 
State. Communists hold that no fundamental change 
can be made m the structure of society without importan+ 
modifications in the State The experience of the past, and 
especially of the Paris Commune of 1871, has taught them 
that the working classes cannot simply take over the machin- 
ery of the existing capitalist State and use it for their own 
purposes The existmg State machine is, they maintain, 
essentially unsuiied for revolutionary purposes; its officials 
are unreliable, its procedure ineffective, and its nature 
incapable of being changed by a mere change of masteis 
The conquest of political power by a v'^orkers’ party is, 
accordingly, of little value, so long as the capitalist re- 
mains in possession of the instruments of production The 
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possession of these instiinnents wiU enable the capitalist class 
to ensure rhat'a Pailiament dominated bv a constitutional 
Labour Party will only pass such legislation as ivili leave 
industrial power untouched. If such a party iveie to 
introduce measures expropriating the capitalists and trans- 
ferring their property to the community, the latter would, 
in the last resort, hght m defence of their pdvileges It is 
held that the growth of tlie power of the Labour Party 
m Great Britain, coupled with its comparative failure to 
make any substantial modification in the structure of 
Capitahsm, fiilly bears out this view. 

It IS aigued, accordingly, that constitutional means 
must be abandoned, the machinery of the existing State 
superseded, and a revolutionary dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat proclaimed. Modem commiimsts have never 
hesitated to emphasize the seventy and bitterness of 
the struggle which will accompany the ovei throw of the 
capitalist class Armed violence wall be necessary on 
the part of the workers, not only to dispossess the capitalists, 
but to resist counter-revolutions designed to restoie them 
As Engels says, “The party which has triumphed in the 
revolution is necessanly compelled to maintain its rule 
by means of that fear with which its arms inspire the 
reactionanes If the Cfommune of Pans had not based 
Itself on the authority of the armed people against the 
bourgeoisie, would it have main tamed itself more than 
twenty-four hours?” 

In this connection it is pointed out that the bourgeoisie 
has all the advantages of superior education, disciplme, 
and military ralent. It has fighting materials at its disposal 
and money for its equipment. It is not to be expected, 
theiefore, that, even if dispossessed by a sudden revolution- 
ary coup, it will refram from using these advantages 

“In any and every serious revolution,” says Lemn, "a 
long, obstinate, desperate resistance of the exploiters, who 
for many years will yet enjoy great advantages over the 
exploited, constitutes the rule Never . . will the 
exploiters submit to the decision of the exploited majonty 
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Without making use of their advantages in a last desperate 
battle or m a series of battles.” Thus “the transition from 
Capitalism to Communism forms a whole historical epoch”. 

The Proletarian State During the revolution- 
ary^ epoch, what Lenin calls a “quasi-State” of the workers 
IS created in place of the exisung bourgeois State. This 
quasi-State will of necessity be a class organization, in that 
it will function as the representative of the revolutionary 
working class. “In order to break down the resistance of 
the bourgeoisie,''' says Marx, “the workers invest the State 
with a revolutionary and temporary form.” It follows that 
the State during this period will be oppressive and auto- 
cratic, it 13 described by Lemn, “not as an orgamzation 
of order, but as an organization of war”; it ivill exercise 
compulsory powers, and it will not seek to represent all 
the parties within the State On the contrary, it will repre- 
sent one party only, the proletariat, and will be dcfimtcly 
used by that party to suppress the bourgeoisie 

“Since the State,” says Engels, “is only a temporary 
institution which is to be made use of in the revolution 
in Older to forcibly suppress the opponents, it is perfectly 
absurd to talk about a free, popular State, so long as the 
proletariat needs the State, it needs it not m the interests 
of freedom, but in order to suppress its opponents; and 
when It becomes possible to speak of freedom, the State 
as such ceases to exist ” 

Commumst theory, therefore, does not countenance the 
suggestion that, during the transitional revolutionary period, 
democracy in the sense in which the word is understood in 
England and America, can ever be a practical form of 
government. The dispossessed bourgeoisie must, during this 
period, be excluded from the government, and the State 
cannot, therefore, be completely representative in the 
sense in which the liberal political theorists of the last 
century who thought of democracy in terms of universal 
adult suffrage, envisaged and commended representative 
government 
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The Communist Criticism oe Democracy 
At this point it will be converuent to give some accoimt 
of the criticism winch classical commumst theory levels 
against the liberal and democratic concepts which until 
recent years dominated the political thought of Western 
Europe Briefly, this cntiasm is to the effect that under 
Capitalism democracy can never be a reality, since, in the 
absence of economic security, pohtical democracy is the 
shadow without the substance So long as the mass of men 
are propertyless, it is idle, Marx contended, to prate of 
the mdividual’s freedom or of his ability to determine 
the order of society m which he lives. There is no freedom 
for the propertyless individual, since, as he has no alterna- 
tae to selling his labour to the highest bidder, he can 
exercise no effectii,e control with regard to the kind of 
hfe he wishes to lead, while, as regards the structure of 
government, hoivever democratic this may be in form, the 
repository of sovereignty will be, not the government, 
but those who exeicise economic power in virtue of their 
possession of the means of industrial production. 

The fact that the ivorkers are now gi\en an apology for 
educaton, so far from putting them on an equality with 
their exploiters, only makes their position worse, since the 
existence of a semi-educated proletariat enables the 
exploiters to rivet its chains the more strongly Controlling, 
as thev do, education, the Press, the radio, the cinema 
and the pulpit, they use their control to engender sub- 
servience and an artificial contentment m the minds of the 
■viTorkers, now rendered more easily accessible to capitalist 
influences It is idle, therefore, to hope to win the mass 
of the w'orkers, while the instruments of propaganda are 
controlled by the govermng class. 

As for the pohtical liberty upon which the bourgeois 
democratic State prides itself, this is dismissed as a figment 
or denounced as a sop It is no doubt very pleasant to be 
able to criticize whomsoever and whatsoever one wishes, 
and to give the government of the day a piece of one’s 
mind But to the under-nounshed or over-driven worker 
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such nght of criticism is a luioiry of which, he has neither 
the wish nor the energy to avail himself. What he craves 
IS a full stomach, not a free tongue Lacking the former, 
he has neither the wit nor the inclination to make use of 
the latter. It iS no doubt true that the worker possesses the 
right to vote every five 7 ears for the less unsuitable of the 
two grossly unsmtable persons who appear in his con- 
stituency at election time out of the blue, or descend upon 
it horn the clouds of the party head-ofiice. But of what 
value — so the criticism runs — are this fiteedom and this 
right to a man whose only alternative to starvation is to 
sell himself body and soul to an employer for thirty shillings 
a week'^ As Bernard Shaw puts it, m the Preface to his 
play, The Apple Cart, "the voters have no real choice of 
candidates they have to take what they can get and make 
the best of it according to their lights, w'hich is often die 
worst of it by the light of heaven”. 

Liberty and Democracy as the Opium of 
THE People So far, the argument has been content 
to dismiss political democracy and the liberty of thought 
and speech, which is the most valued achievement of 
democracy, as figments without substance In the works 
of some wTiters, however, it takes a mder sweep and 
denounces them as definite impediments to the achieve- 
ment of the economic equality which is the goal of Gom- 
mumsm. Thus communist writers have been apt to 
represent political liberty as a drug which disguises from 
the exploited proletariat its true condnion. Their argument 
luns as follows — 

Political hberty means in practice the right of vonng 
every five years, sometimes oftener, for a representative 
whom one has not selected. The votes so cast either have 
some influence or they have none at all. In the former 
event, the influence is just enough to enable the workers 
to extol t from the governn^ classes concessions sufficient 
to stave off revolution The English govermng classes, it 
is said, show a preternatural cunmng in making these 
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concessions Just as they take the revolutionary edge off 
material privation by the contrivance of the dole and the 
distribution of coal and blankets, and the revolutionary 
edge off spiritual discontent by endovMng churches to 
diffuse the Christian doctrines of meekness, unselfishness, 
and satisfaction iMth that station of life into which it shall 
please the State to call God’s servants, so they take the 
revolutionary edge off political discontent by series of 
legislative concessions such as the Trade Boards Acts, 
the Old Age Pensions Act, the Unemployment and Health 
Insurance Acts, which may be regarded in the light of 
sops thrown to the working classes to dull rather than to 
satisfy the appetite for revolutionary change, much as 
Mrs Squeers doped the hungry morning appetites of the 
boys of Dotheboys Hall with brimstone and treacle Political 
hbertv IS thus represented as a pi op to bolster up Capitalism 
by making it tolerable. Alternatively, it is a safety-valve 
thiough which discontent can work off the steam which 
would otherwise lead to an explosion By its means the 
govermng classes are enabled to represent the concessions, 
which rivet more firmly the chains of Capitalism upon the 
necks of the workers, as political advances won under a 
free and democratic constitution by the votes of the 
people. 

The Contemporary Situation. Demooragy 
IN Crisis, The influence which the workers have been 
able to exert in the past m virtue of their possession of 
political hberty, always small, is, it is said, to-day diminish- 
ing. The reason is that economic concessions by the 
capitalist class are possible only m a time of capitalist 
expansion, when the abundant profits of Capitalism leave 
something over and to spare The social reforms which 
characterized the pre-war years of the tiventieth century 
were crumbs dropped from the nch man’s table upon 
which for a time the poor contentedly fed To-day, how- 
ever, the era of capitalist expansion has ceased, and there 
are accordingly no crumbs to drop In those countries in 
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which the pinch of economic hardship has been most 
sevetcly felt, Capitalism has not hesitated to rascal the 
contempt which it has always entertained for liberal shib- 
boleths by destroying democrary, suppressing liberty and 
establishing upon their rums reaction open and unashamed 
In other ivords, the capitalist diiven into an economic 
corner turns fascist, and Fascism mav, therefore, be 
regarded as the last phase of Capitalism Even m the more 
prosperous capitalist countries, the limit of the concessions 
which political liberty can be used to secure has already 
been reached The passing of the Incitement to Disaffection 
Act in England is regarded as a significant pointer, showing 
that the tide of political liberty is even in England already 
on the ebb Those who care for political liberty and ivish 
It to be preserved are, therefore, contending for something 
■which, from the point of view of the depressed classes, is 
a shadow from which what substance it ever possessed 
has departed The above constitutes a brief summary of 
arguments which are urged with coasiderable force in 
Professor Laski’s book, Dmocrcuy xn Crisis 
Similar arguments are used by a number of communist 
writers to suggest that, at the present stage of capitalist 
development, there is a defimte antithesis between pohtical 
liberty and economic equality. If pohtical liberty is a 
reality, if those peoples who enjoy it can make use 
of it to obtain economic concessions, its effect is to per- 
petuate Capitalism by diminishing the revolutionary 
ardour of the workers who benefit from the concessions 
If It IS not — and its reahty belongs already to the past — 
to present it to the people as a thing desirable, is to put 
them off with a shadow Those who value pohucal 
goods such as democracy and hbeity are, therefore, 
accused of mistaking the shadow for the substance The 
working classes, it is said, are beginning to recogmze 
political liberty for the imposture that it is, and show them- 
selves as a result increasingly impatient of those who 
ask them to rally to its defence m face of the encroach- 
ments with which its is threatened by Capitalism m decay 
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Tlie people", in short, "are sick of t^vaddle about liberty 
when they have no liberty”^ We are presented, then, 
with a definite antithesis between Democracy and the 
shadow of poht’Cal liberty and Communism and the 
substance of economic equahty. 

Regent Changes in Communist Theory. 
On a number of occasions, I have drawn attention to 
the closeness of the relation between political theory and 
historical circumstance Theories of politics cannot, I 
have urged, ^ be considered apart from their historical 
setting, and the emphasis which at different times they 
place upon the contentions they embody changes — ■ 
even the contentions themselves change — with the needs 
and pressures of the times 

These generalizations receive striking illustration fi-om 
the present state of commumst theory. 

Communist theory is m process of constant change and 
development, and it may well be that the considerations 
just adduced would be declared by a modern communist 
to be already out of date. These considerations were 
mamly derived from the classics of commumst theory, 
from the works of Marx and Engels and Lenin, who 
were chiefiy concerned to expose the ‘‘shams” of bourgeois 
democracy 

With the coming of Fascism new needs arise, new' 
pressures are felt and, mevitably, there is a shift m the 
emphasis which is placed upon various aspects of com- 
munist doctrine. Such a shift has m recent years been 
perceptible m the commumst attitude to political liberty 
Whereas formerly the pohtical liberties of the bourgeois 
democracies were derided, to-day they are praised. For 
Fascism, m destroying the structure of the pohtical libeity, 
has not only deprived men of a valuable civic amemty, 
but has deprived them also of the opportumty of advoca- 
ting Commumsm, The deep-seated hostility of Commumsm 

^ The Prime Minister m Shaw’s On the Rocks 
^See Chapter XIII, pp 471, 472 
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to Fascism renders communists by contrast friendly to 
bourgeois democracy. Hence the value of political liberty 
IS now stressed , it tvas at the cost of blood and suffering 
that, we are told, it was won in the past, and by blood 
and suffering it must, if need arises, be defended in the 
present Admittedly, it is very far from being all that the 
workers need or have a nght to demand, but it is, at least, 
something and, having regard to the straits to which the 
destruction of liberty has reduced the workers in fascist 
countries, something, it must be conceded, worth fighting 
for. 

The Revolutionary Period. But pohtical democ- 
racy and pohtical liberty are not economic equalitv, are 
not, therefore, true liberty. With the deceptive libeity 
which the workers ‘ enjoy” in capitahst countnes, com- 
munist WTiters contrast the system of democracy which is 
gradually taking shape m Soviet Russia Of this system 
some account will be given in the next chapter ^ Here it is 
sufficient to point out that its basis is functional rather than 
territorial, and that it is through the appointment of 
delegates by those who are engaged upon die same work, 
rather than through the election of representauves by 
those who are living in the same area, that it seeks to secure 
expression of the people’s will From this system the sur- 
viving members of the bourgeome are, admittedly, excluded, 
although even to them the new Soviet Constitution, which 
came into force m the sprmg of 1937, makes important 
concessions In general, however, the Marxist would main- 
tain that during the revolutionary penod, the period of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, only the proletariat is 
entitled to pohtical expression During this period the 
State may be accounted democratic in the sense that it 
can only continue for so long as the mass of the workers 
w ills its continuance , but it is not a pure democracy, if a pure 
democracy is a form of government which commands the 
assent of the people as a whole A democracy of the 
^ See Chapter XVIII, pp 748-750 
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exploited can no more express the real will of the exploiters 
than the existing democracy of the exploiters expresses 
the real will of the exploited 

Thus, before the revolutionary period pure democracy 
IS found to be inoperative, and during the revolutionary 
period it is declared to be impracticable. Until the revolu- 
tion IS accomplished, it is upon the militant resolution and 
energy of will of the few, rather than upon tlie possibility 
of obtaining universal consent, that communists rely in 
the struggle against Capitalism 

Communism as the Hope of Civilization To many 
this may seem a somewhat gloomy outlook Communists 
admittedly differ from most other sociahsts in believing 
that the struggle with Capitahsm is inevitable, and will 
be both violent and prohacted They would not, however, 
agree that theirs is a policy of despair. They hold, on the 
contrar)?, that revolutionary Soadism is the only source 
of hope in an otheiwise bankrupt world Unless Capitahsm 
is destroyed, its struggles will, they insist, rapidly shatter 
civilization. War wrll succeed war, pestilence will succeed 
famine, until society goes down beneath the destructive- 
ness of the forces of unchecked Capitalism. Each fresh 
war destroys all the petty gains that the forces of peaceful 
Socialism and Liberalism have won These are swept 
aside m moments of danger, and reaction naked and 
unashamed takes their place. If, then, the world is to be 
saved from the evils of a capitalist civilization which has 
outhved its function in the evolution of society, salvation 
can come only from a strong and resolute revolutionary 
party, with the detemunation to overthrow Capitalism 
when the moment arrives, and the knowledge of how to 
replace it. 

(2) The Post-Revolutionary Stage 

During the revolutionary period the State persists as 
the organ for carrying out the will of the triumphant 
working class. But once the bourgeoisie is finally liquidated 
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and the danger of counter-revolution, has disappeared, 
there is no longer a reason for the State s existence. Thus, 
in suppressing the bomgeoisiei the State is encompassing 
Its own downfall; for, in suppressing the bourgeoisie^ it 
renders itself superfluous Being an organization formed 
on a class basis to advance class interests, it ceases to have 
any raison d'etre, so soon as it has abolished class distinc- 
tions , being an organization whose function is oppression 
it becomes meaningless when there is nobody left to 
oppress. It will, then, in the classic formula of Marx and 
Engels, "wither away”, giving place to a free society of 
voluntary associations formed for the transaction of public 
business The advent of this society beais witness to 
the fact that the revolutionary era has terminated. Ko 
detailed account of its organization is, however, to be 
found in communist literature 

Statements with regard to contemporary Soviet Russia 
are inevitably controversial and require to be received 
with caution Attention should, howev er, be drawn to the 
continuously accumulating evidence which suggests that the 
‘withering away” of the State has, in recent years, been 
largely superseded in commumst theory, and has been 
replaced by totahtarian ideals not markedly different from 
those described in the previous chapter ^ The withering 
aw'ay” doctrine still, it is tiue, forms part of offiaai 
communist theory — as recently as 1937 the formula on 
the subject devised for the annual Congress of the Com- 
munist Party in Russia contained a paragraph advocatmg 
"the highest possible development of the power of the 
State with the object of promoting the conditions for the 
dying out of the State” — ^but it is admitted that no diminu- 
taon in the power of the State has. in the twenty years 
which have elapsed since the revolution, been effected 
in Russia, nor, if a personal opinion may be hazarded, 
does it seem likely in the future Towards the end of 
his life Lenin declared that the transitional period 
before the State "withered away” might be "a whole 
1 See Chapter XVI, pp 647-653 
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historical epoch” It seems only too probable that Lenin 
was right 

Are the Implications of Communist Theory Completely 
Determmist? The question is sometiines raised whether 
the Marxist theory of the breakdown of Capitalism 
and its supersession bv Communism is completely 
determirust Are these events bound to happen irres- 
pective of human will, or can the human will cause 
them to occuij or prevent their occurrence^ Again, 
if they are bound to occur sooner or later, can the 
human will accelerate or retard their occurrence^ The 
answer to these questions is not as clear as could be wished 
Marx often writes as if the human mind and, therefore, the 
human will, were completely moulded by the material 
environment whose changes it reflects But the mind and 
the will are, he also held, not without their reverse effect 
upon the enviranment which moulds them 

That the general tenor of men's beliefs about religion, 
morals, law, justice and politics is coloured, is even deter- 
mined, by a particular phase of economic development, 
and that to tins extent mental occurrences are the products 
of non-mental occurrences which condition them, is true 
This compaiatively simple account, in terms of a stiaight- 
forward determinism, is. however, qualified in various 
ways In the first place, Marx held a theory of knowledge 
which belongs to the type known as Pragmatic or Instru- 
mental, 1 according to which the human imnd never 
merely knows anv thing, but always changes what it knows 
m the process of knowing it If it changes it successfully, that 
IS to say, m such a way as to fuither the purpose vyhich 
oiigmally led the mind to concern itself with the object 
known, the knowledge is said to be true This theory 
enables Marx to represent man’s relation to events not 
as that of a passive spectator, but as that of an active 
moulder ' Man,” says Marx, “is himself the agent of 

I See my Guiif to Philosophy, Chapter XVII, pp 474-476, for an 
account of this theory 
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material production as of any other activity that he per- 
forms Therefore, all conditions which affect man as a 
subject of production modify more or less all his functions 
and activities, including those which he perfomis as creator 
of material w'ealth or commodities In this respect it can 
be shown that all human functions and conditions, how 
and whenever they may appear, exercise a more or less 
decisive influence on material production ” 

That there is a Sense m whidi the Human Will 
IS Free. Secondly, the systems of men’s behefi possess, 
as we have seend a hfe of their own which reacts 
upon the economic structure of society, and so causes 
changes in material things which would otherwise not 
have occurred Even if the roots of a pohtical system are 
in the economic order, political systems outrun the 
economic orders which give them birth, and, outiunning 
them, affect and modify them Thus a system of govern- 
ment, by viitue of the desires and ideals which it generates 
in men’s minds, is enabled to influence the passage of 
events, including those events which constitute the process 
of economic development. There is, therefore, a continuous 
two-way process between matter and mind Matter m the 
shape of the raw materials of the earth — its minerals, its 
water, its climate — and the methods which aie adopted 
to transform these raw materials into the commodities 
which satisfy human needs — ^the mines and the machinery 
which are operated by workers and techmcians — determine 
the ideological superstructure of society and so condition 
men’s minds. But the ideological superstructure, by virtue 
of the systems of thought and desire which it generates 
m the minds of individuals, reacts in its turn upon matter, 
as human inventions alter the wav m which matter is 
worked up into usable commodities, and human tastes 
and desires determine the way in which these commodities 
will be used Again and again Marx insists that man is 
m this sense and within these limits free “Man," he says, 
^ See above, pp 680, 68i 
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“makes his own history he does not make it out of con- 
ditions chosen by himself, but out of such as he finds close 
at hand ” Material conditions, m other words, constitute 
the framework within the limits of which man s freedom 
operates. 

That Marx’s Fundamental Theory is, nevertheless, 
Determinist. But from the frametvork itself there is no 
escape Although the process whereby mattei influences 
mind and mind influences matter, is a two-way process, 
the ultimate determiner is matter. Economic forces 
make society what it is and men what they are, and, 
although the institutions of society and the minds of 
men then proceed to generate a vitality of their own m 
virtue of which they enjoy a quasi-independence ivhich 
give them the power to modify economic forces, this 
influence is only a secondary and derivative cause of 
historical events. Human beings, in other words, affect 
circumstance by reason of their ideas, desiies and wishes, 
which, on the basis of the instrumentalist view — that 
knowledge is not passive contemplation but is essentially 
bound up with action — ^produce effects upon matter But 
these ideas, desires and wishes are not spontaneous, the 
products of independent thinking and desiring by freely 
functioning minds They are the outcome of the legal and 
moral systems under which the individual lives, and the 
institutional and educational training which he has received. 
They are, in a word, such as an individual, living in a 
community in such and such a stage of social development, 
must inevitably have Now legal and moral systems, 
political institutions and education are, as we have seen, 
themselves related to and conditioned by the particular 
phase of economic technique which at any given time 
happens to prevail Thus the economic structure of societ> 
which is the result of the way in which men satisfy their 
material needs is, in the loi^ run, the factor which deter- 
mines all the others. 

So far, the Marxist answer to the question which we are 
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considering seems to be determinism There Is, however, 
another point of view from which, within the framework 
of Marx’s theory, the question, can be approached, and ivhich 
suggests a somewhat different answer 

That the Operations of the Dialectic are Never in fact 
Determined. This point of wew is revealed bv a 
consideration of the application of the Hegeban Dialectic 
to the processes of history We have seen that Marx 
regards all historical events as the determined outcome 
of the conflicting tendencies which produce them This 
again seems to suggest a determinist answer to our 
question But determinism, Marx held, only applies in 
its completeness to those dialectical processes which 
proceed unimpeded If the conflicting tendencies were 
operating in a vacuum, saeened from the influence of all 
iriclevant factors, and there worked out their conflict 
undisturbed, each phase of the conflict would, he agrees, 
be determined. What is more, the rate of its development 
would be determined and therefore predictable. In fact, 
however, the two conflicting tendencies, though thev may- 
be the dominant foi ces at w'ork within the matrix of any 
particular system, axe not the only ones. There is always 
a variety of other forces and tendencies v/hich may cut 
across the operation of the two dommatmg tendencies, 
impede or facilitate their working out, blur the outhnes 
of their opposition and confuse the outcome of their 
conflict 

Moreover, the two tendencies which are distinguished 
in thought, do not exist m fact m the abstract purity wuth 
which thought envisages them It is not merely that they 
are related to and affected by other contemporary ten- 
dencies They contain their own distorting and obscuring 
factors within themselves. There is no such thing as 
Capitalism as such, or Communism as such, there are no 
pure classes and no puie individuals Marx does not make 
the mistake often attributed to him of conceiving of the 
individual merely as a representative of his class, whether 
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proletarian or boui^eois, exclusively s-wayed by class 
ideology and invariably voicing class sentiments. From the 
strict standpoint of Marx s theory, we might appropriately 
define the individual as a focal point for a set of social 
relationships But it is not with the individual, as he is 
m his concrete actuality, that Maix’s theory is concerned. 

‘ Individuals,” he says, “are dealt wdth only in so far as they 
are the persomjications of particular relations and class 
interests. Marx, that is to say, is conceding that an 
individual is in actual fact more than the persomficatioa 
of a class, and that class relations and interests are them- 
selves unreal entities in so far as they are abstracted, as 
thought cannot help but abstiact them, from the social 
context in which they appear 
It IS on these lines that Marx would no doubt meet the 
charge which has often been brought against his philosophy, 
that the predictions which it led him to make have been 
falsified by events. 

To What Extent have Matx’s Predictions been Falsified? 
Marx taught, for example, that, as Capitalism develops, 
the lot of the proletariat will become progressively 
worse In fact, however, since Marx’s time, wages have 
risen and the working classes of the nations of Western 
Europe aie slightly but definitely less povertv-strichen 
Docs the fact constitute a criticism of the Marxian 
diagnosis^ Marxs answer would be that it does not ‘It 
is only,' he w'ould say, ‘in so far as Capitalism is postulated 
as an isolated system operating in vacuo, that it produces 
the effects I have described. In fact, the tendency, or 
rather the group of tendencies which, taken togedier, 
constitute capitalist society, has developed pan passu with 
another set of tendencies which make for collecti-ve control 
and modify, therefore, the development of the first set 
As Capitahsm has developed, so has Trade Unionism. 
The effect has been to confuse the broad outlines of the 
structure of developing Capitahsm, and to mitigate the 

^My italics 
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fiiil force of its distinctive effects. It is only of Capitalism 
unmodified by other tendencies — that is to say, of pure 
Capitalism existing m abstraction — that the doctrine of 
increasing misery may be truly predicted But Capitalism 
so conceived is a figment. The special circumstances "which 
modify pure Capitalism vary, of course, from case to 
case In England, for example, the abstract workings of 
pme Capitalism ha've been modified by a contingent 
circumstance, the existence of the British Empire Thus, 
the real proletariat of England has been created in her 
colonies and dependencies, upon the population of which 
the Enghsh working class is m a sense parasitic.’ 

Mars’s Conception of the State. Marx’s concepbor 
of the State offers another example of this rather con- 
fusing distinction between a thing as it is in concrete 
actuality and the thing consideied as such, that is, the 
thing postulated as an abstraction by thought for its own 
purposes. Marx conceives of the State as such as the 
repository of power in the commumty; it is the supreme 
coercive force in the background, nor can it lose this 
attribute of forcefulness "without ceasing to be itself Even 
under the dictatorship of the proletariat, the State wull 
coutm"ue to wield such force, and the condition of Com- 
mumsm proper, when the necessitv for force has been 
superseded, is, as we have seen,^ described by Marx as a 
condition in which the State “withers awa"^’ Of the 
State Marx continually speaks — indeed, he defines it — 
“as an instrument of class domination”. Critics have 
pointed out that, even if from one pomt of view the State 
may justly be described as such an instrument, it is in 
fact more than this The criticism would not disturb Marx 
Tt IS only to the State, in so far as it really is a State,’ he 
would say, ‘that the description can be justly applied 
In so far as the simpliaty of my tlieoretical conception 
of the State has been obscured in practice, in so fai as the 
underl"ying structure of the capitalist State is travel sed by 
^ See p 6gs above 
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the incipient organization of social control and modified 
by the effects bf class conflictj the State is no longer com- 
pletely itself It has become more than itself, and my 
dehmtion of it is, therefore, no longer completely tiue of 
it. The State, in other words, can become more than an 
instrument of class dominance, but only m so far as it 
becomes more than itself.’ Marx, in other words, would 
invoke the Greek conception of the nature of a thing, as 
that which is reahzed only in its purest form, to justify hjs 
refusal to regard the paitially collectivized State as a State 
at all 

II. "comment, PLATO AND 
COMMUNISM 

What Ultraiately Determines the Nature of a Community. 
The foregoing reference to the Greek conception of the 
nature of a thing suggests an instructive comparison 
between Marxs thought and that of Plato’s For Plato, 
what ultimately determines the structure and character 
of a society is the nature of men’s wants. These, he held, 
are not invariable They change fiom man to man and 
from age to age. Apart from the fact that one man wants 
different things at different times, one kind of man will 
want tilings which are on the wLole and predominantly 
different from what another wants for most of the time 
Some want wealth, some power, some knowledge Accord^ 
ing to the type of man which predominates and holds 
power m the State, so, Plato maintained, will be the 
nature of the State Where pow'er-lovmg men predomin- 
ate, there will be a tyrannical State, where wealth-loving, 
a democracy or a plutocracy, where honour-loving, an 
aristocracy 

Now, while Marx’s theory of knowledge entailed the 
view that human beings are continuously changing, when 
he treats them historically, he conceives of them as being 
to all intents and purposes umform, and represents the 
broad effect of their wants upon society as a constant effect 
Treating human beings as more or less uniform and 
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human wants aS broadly constant, Marx atxiibutes the 
differences between forms of society not to differences 
between human wants, but to differences between the 
ways in which human beir^s satisfy what remain pre- 
dominantly the same wants. If wants remain fundament- 
ally uniform, they cannot, it is obvious, be the factor 
which determines differences between societies. Neverthe- 
less, there may be great differences between the way in 
which raw materials are treated and betiveen the relative 
efficiences of different treatments, between, in other 
words, “the means and capacities of production” 

Thus, while for Plato the ultimate factor m society is 
human wants, for Marx it is the mode of supplying human 
wants It is characteristic of his outlook that the only 
wants which Marx considers in this connection should 
be wants for material things, for food and w armth, shelter 
and clothing, while the wants upon which Plato lays stress 
as primary are only partly matcnal Marx thinks of 
tlic satisfaction of bodily needs, Plato of the satisfaction 
of what he calls the soul 

The fact that Plato’s ideal State is frequently invoked 
m support of modern Communism — no less frequently 
than it IS declared to lend countenance to Fascism’- — 
justifies us in taking the comparison a little furthei. 
Communism is, at any rate m the piesent stage of its 
development, an authoritarian creed and inewtably, 
therefore, it presents certain features m common with 
Plato’s pohtical philosophy Indeed, it shares with Fascism 
the merit, if merit it be, of embracing within the limits 
of a single theory ethical doctrines as to the end and 
nature of man in society and political doctrines as to 
the end and nature of the State, thus bringing together 
two branches of an enquiry which, as I have tiied to 
show, have since classical times been for the most part 
separately pursued It is inevitable, then, that Communism 
no less than Fascism should provoke comparison with 
Greek thought 


’■See Chapter XVI, pp 660, 661, 
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Common Features of Platomsm and Communism. 
Among the most important of the features common both 
to Platomsm and Gommumsm may be mentioned the 
following ' 

(i) Both doctrines are authoritanan. The doctrine of 
Communism asserts that the growing intensity of the class 
war wall bring Western civabzation to an end, unless the 
dictatorship of the proletariat is established. Under tlie 
dictatorship of the proletariat the government \nll govern 
in the mterests of the workers and in their interests only. It 
follows that government must be in the hands of those 
who accept the principles of Gommumsm and are am- 
mated by the will to carry them into effect, while the people 
as a whole must, at any rate during the revolutionary 
period, be subjected to their dictation The people, then, 
are to be dictated to in the mterests of a philosophy which 
is seen by those who dictate to be true It was precisely 
on this ground that Plato justified the domination of the 
State by his Guardians. 

(aj Political and ethical truth is known, or at any rate 
IS knowable In Plato’s State it is known by the Guardians 
and is embodied by them m tite laws which they frame 
for the regulation of the city Modern Gommumsm main- 
tains that the philosophy of Marx as developed by Lemn 
IS true, and that it is in accordance with the prmciples 
of this philosophy that sodetv should be organized The 
truth of Marxism is recognized by commumst philosophers 
w^ho are in this respect m the position of Plato’s Guardians 
To Plato It seemed, and to Communism it seems right 
that all philosophies other than the true philosophy 
should be persecuted, and all conceptions of the State 
other than that which the true philosophy sanctions 
denounced 

(3) Both m Plato’s State and in the commumst State 
it IS the philosophers, that is to say, those who know in 
legard to the truths revealed respectively by Plato and 
Marx both that they are true, and why they axe true, who 
are entrusted with pow'er They use their power to frame 
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laws and to devise an educational system in accordance 
with a strictly rational preconceived plan, xhat plan, 
namely, which, embodies the truths of the true philosophy. 
The laivs prescribe a way of life and the education pro- 
vides a scale of values In effect, law and education tell 
the citizen what it is right to do and what wTOng, what 
it IS good to value and what bad, what it is true to 
heheve, and what false To the way of life and the scale 
of values prescribed by the true philosophy inculcated 
by education and embodied in the laws, each member 
of the society must conform 

(4) To ensure that they -will conform willingly, both 
Plato and Communism rely upon propaganda, for it is 
as propaganda that the elaborate educational systems 
of both States may justifiably be regarded In the 
commumst State, as in Plato's, the young are trained from 
their earliest years to revere the principles of the true 
philosophy upon which the State is based, and to regard 
all other philosophies with disfavour. Thus, they are taught 
to dislike Capitalism, to despise the bourgeoisie and to dis- 
trust Chnstianity As Plato would have put it, they are 
taught to re\ere the things which the city reveres and to 
despise what the city despises The use of education to 
produce certam beliefs and to inculcate respect for certain 
values is extended, in the case of the administrative class 
who, like Plato’s Guardians, receive a longer and more 
intensive training m the prinaples of the true philosophy 
The commumst adrmmstrator must be not only a good 
Marxist in practice , he must also understand the principles 
of Marxist theory. Like Plato’s philosophers, he must know' 
not only what he ought to do and believe, but w'hy he 
should do what he ought to do and believe what he ought 
to believe. He is required, that is to say, to grasp the 
fundamental prmciples of the philosophy which guides his 
administrative practice. Finally, like Plato’s Guardians 
he must be trained m such a way that he will have no 
disposition to question the principles upon which the 
State IS grounded 
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(5) Communism also piovides, as Plato provided, for 
die special traimng of a second class to protect the State, 
and to safeguard it against propaganda designed to under- 
mine It This second class in Plato’s State was the class of 
Warriors, in the communist State it consists of the members 
of the Communist Party who are expected to show a special 
loyalty to the State Trained to spread its doctsines and to 
die for Its ideals, they may be likened to the vi atchdogs of 
Plato’s Republic, who stand sentinel over the institutions 
and opmions of their soaety, to protect the former from dis- 
ruption and the latter fiom contamination. 

The Degeneration of Plato’s Ideal State The differ- 
ences betvreen Plato’s philosophy and that of Communism 
are not less marked than the hkenesses, and so far as 
ultimate ends are concerned, they are more profound In 
respect of his altitude to ultimate ends, Plato is, indeed, 
an some respects nearer to Fascism than he is to Com- 
munism In the eighth and mnth books of the Republic, 
Plato describes the degeneration of the ideal State Various 
types and degrees of departure from the political and social 
perfection he has sought to define are enumerated Among 
these degenerate States are those that chiefly value honour 
and those that chiefly value money, corresponding respec- 
tively to the second or warrior class in the ideal State, 
and the third or produemg class, and to the scales of 
valuation appropriate to each class The State that values 
honour, is that m which the warrior class is dominant, the 
goods which this class values being the goods which the 
State as a whole -values, while the State which values 
money is dominated by the third class and values the goods 
which appeal to that class Now Fascism, as I have tried 
to show, honours power as the chief good and considers 
military efficiency to be the highest glory of the State The 
po-wer lauded by Nietzsche and pursued by Fascist States 
IS, admittedly, not the same as Plato's “honour”, which is 
a quality more akin to the \’irtue of the chivalrous knight 
of Chnstendom. But Plato would, I imagine, regard the 
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love of power as an end with less disfavour than the love 
of material goods, while a State dominated by soldiers 
would almost certainly have appeared to him more admir- 
able than one dominated by the third or worker class 
For the worker is, m Plato’s view, alivavs a money- 
grubber, and he loves mone\ in order that he may gratify 
his many unruly appetites for the things that money can 
buy This reflection suggests the first of three important 
differences between Plato s political theory and that of 
Commumsm 

Differences Between Platonic Theory and Modem 
Communism. (I) Difference in Regard to 
Ends. The multiplication and equal distribution of 
material goods, which is the immediate object of Com- 
munism, would have seemed to Plato an unworthy ideal, 
appropriate only to members of his third class The 
driving force behind the propaganda and effort of Com- 
munism IS hatred of economic injustice It is intolerable, 
says the Communist in effect, that the mateual rcirards 
of human effort should be so inequitably distnbuted, and 
that the pov erty and misery of the toiling many should be 
outraged by the pride and luxury of the idle few' Hence 
the main endeavour of the leaders of Commumsm, in the 
one country in which they have obtained power, has been 
to utilise man’s newly-won ability to tap the matenal 
resources of the planet with a view to increasing the avail- 
able w'ealth of the commumty The results of scientific 
research are used to increase production, in order that the 
sum of desirable material commodities may be so multi- 
plied that there is enough and to spare for all. In brief, 
then, the use of man's increased power over nature in 
order to increase wealth is the immediate object of com- 
munist endeavour But this is also the object of Capita- 
hsm. The immediate purpose of Communism is, then, to 
outstrip Capitalism in production It is true that it would 
seek to distribute more equitably what is produced, but 
by reason of the stress which it lays upon material goods 
2m 
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It is in effect adopting the same scale of valuation as that 
by which Capitalism is dominated. Comraimism, m short, 
would not set different ends before man, to serve as his 
ideals and to inspne his efforts; it would retain the ends ol 
Capitalism, but it would pursue them more effectively, 
and It would add to them the good of economic jusPce. 
Plato would point out that ivealth and, he would add, 
the happiness which wealth can give, are the ends appro- 
priate to his third class. He would further drmv attention 
to the fact that w’ealth, regarded as an end, divides man- 
kind, in that, if one man has it, another cannot have it 
Even the most intensive application to the processes of 
pioduction of the fullest development of scientific tech- 
nique that we can now envisage, would produce only a 
limited quantity of wealth The members of a commumty 
which value wealth as an end will then, Plato would point 
out, be perpetually struggling among themselves for the 
largest share. A. state -whose members are engaged in, 
struggle is a State divided against itself, it ■n-iU harbour 
within its borders conflict and rivahy and nurture cor- 
ruption and neptoism. Such a State is hkened to the con- 
dition of a soul which is governed not hy reason, but by 
the appetites It is, moreover, one in which men whose souls 
are dominated by their appetites will come to power 
In. brief, then, the State that values wealth will be harassed 
by constant internal strife and cannot long endure. These 
consequences, Plato would conclude, are bound to result 
from the setting up of false gods, namely, mateiial objects, 
wealth and economic power, as the ends of human en- 
deavour and the objects of human reverence The good 
and wise man, Plato would add, does not desire material 
possessions for himself, nor does he value his fellows in 
propoiTion as they possess them 

This contempt for purely material goods was charac- 
teristic of much Greek thought To desire possessions was, 
for men pervaded by Platonic ideals, a mark of ill-breed- 
ing. As for soaal 'reform, writes Plotinus, wbo developed 
Plato’s philosophy on its mystical side, “men complain 
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of the unequal distubution of wealth in, ignorance that 
the wise man does not desire equality in such things, noi 
thinks that the rich has any advantage over the poor, or 
the prince over the subject He leaves these opinions to 
the vulgar”. 

That the criticism which I have attributed to Plato is, 
in its bearing upon the immediate ends of commumst 
endeavour, ]ustified, cannot, I think, be gainsaid. It 
should, however, be remembered that theie is no ground 
ior equating the ultimate end of Communism ■'Mth the 
accumulation of material goods. In truth we are not m a 
position to say what the ultimate ethical aims of Com- 
munism IS Even in regard to the transitional condition of 
contemporary Russia, it is noticeable that the money 
motive operates with diminishing power on the higher 
rungs of the Soviet hierarchy. The efforts and ambitions of 
ihe Soviet Commissars, for example, would appear to be 
little fired by love of money, though much by love of 
power Thus m respect of the motives of the men at the 
top, modern Russia approximates more closely to the 
Stale which is two degrees removed from Plato’s ideal 
State, the State, namely, which values power, than, to 
that winch values mone) 

(II) Difference in Regard to Control So 
long as the differences between classes persist, Com- 
munism demands that the workers should control the 
State It is moreover, through the aid of the workers that 
a communist government climbs to poiver, for it is by 
disseminating propaganda among the discontented masses 
which Capitalism has brought into being that members 
of the communist parties in all countries seek to ovei throw 
the capitalist structure of society The object of communist 
propaganda is to arouse the resentment felt by the masses 
against the conditions to which Capitalism condemns 
them to such a pitch of exasperated hatred, that they w ill 
have the courage to destroy the system which is responsible 
for their misery Thus the exploited proletariat is at once 
the lever by means of which the communist ruler obtains 
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po^\e^ and the .foundation of the power -which he obtains 
The ruleis once established do not constitute a closed class 
Communists, indeed, -would vehemently repudiate the 
notion that the communist party in its constitution and 
membership remotely resembles a caste. Membership, the\ 
ivould point out, IS open to any person of sufficient enthu- 
siasm and correct view's Thus the workers are not onli 
the foundation and instrument of power in the commumst 
State, but may themselves through membership of the 
communist paity, become its holders Thus the communist 
State is veritably a -ivorkers’ State. 

Now Plato would insist that a State based on the pow er 
of the workers can never be a good State, for (a) such a 
State -would stdl be a class State run, not in the interests 
of all, but of the formerly exploited and now' governing 
class Thus like all States which have hitherto existed, it 
■would be a State divided against itself and the interests 
of some citizens would be opposed to the interests of 
others 

[b) ‘Communism,’ Plato would point out, ‘has not trans- 
cended the class war. Communism represents the victorv 
of one side m the war, and the commumst State -which is 
dominated by the victorious party in the struggle can nevei 
be other than a waning State. 

(c) ‘Not only,’ Plato would continue, ‘do the lulers in a 
modern communist State represent and govern in the 
interests of a pai ticular class, they are often recruited from 
that class They are not, that is to say, a caste apart, li-ving 
a special kind of hfe and handing down their traditions 
of nobility, wisdom and public service from father to son 
The rulers consist of those men who happen to have ob- 
tained the favour of the masses, either by winning then 
votes or by zeal m persecuting their enemies, the members 
of the formerly-exploiting class The rulers will, therefore, 
be imbued the same desires as those which sway the 
masses, they w-ill pursue their aims, aspire to iheir ideals, 
value the things that they value, and call good what they 
call good. 
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id) Wh^t then, j.s it, Plato would asn:, that the masses 
’ alue and call good,’ and would answer "wealth, and worldly 
nappmess ’ ‘These ends/ he ■v\ouId continue, 'were 
those of the third class in mv State, a class w-hich, it will 
be remembered, was governed not by its reason, but by 
Its appetites, and which used its reason only in order that 
It might the more effectively gratify its appetites Thus the 
lulers in a communist State will not guide their subjects 
reason in pursmt of the true and the good; they will use 
reason as an instrument for the satisfaction of their desires 
through the increase of worldly goods Apart from the fact 
that these are goods proper to slaves, there is the considera- 
tion that there will never be enough of them to satisfy 
everybody — or so, at least, both rulers and masses, the piey 
of appetites which grow with what they feed on, will 
think — and the State will be constantly rent by stnfe, as 
diffeient sections and individuals seek to obtain the largest 
share for themselves.’ 

Summary The foregoing considerations may be briefly 
summed up in the form of two objections which Plato 
would have levelled against the contemporary communist 
State First, a State which is still a class State, although 
the class which is m control includes the vast majority of 
citizens, will be a State divided within itself against 
Itself. Secondly, the fact that the controlhng majority 
consist of the workers, a fact which Communism cites to 
Its own credit — Communist Russia, it is pointed out, is 
the first State m which the government, though admittedly 
a class government, is a government of the majority, the 
workers, and not of the minority, the exploiters — makes 
the situation worse ‘For the workers,’ Plato would say, 
are my third class. Members of this class are the same in 
all ages and in all countries, their souls are governed by 
their appetites and not by their reasons, they do not care 
for the things of the mind, and they are fundamentally 
mcorngible. It is such men that Communism honours It 
gives them the control of the State and, accordingly, 
ensures that the State will be dominated by their ideals. 
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These are wealth, coinfoit and good living, by means of 
which men seek to satisfy their bodily appetites. Since 
there -will never be enough of these things, the State will 
be rent by continual stru^ie Of that Communism which 
I advocated m my ideal State, recommending that the 
Guardians should lue together and, that there might not 
be a distinction among them between “mine and “thine”, 
possess everything including their wives and husbands m 
common. I see no sign in contemporary Russia.' 

(Ill) Pl JiTo’ sRepxidiation op Perfectibility 
Plato -would demur to the optimism which pervades com- 
munist theory. Communist theory would appear to be 
based upon the assumption that the lot of mankind must 
inevitably, albeit intermittently and with occasional set- 
backs, improve This mebonstic tendency is in part due 
to the influence of the dialectical background of Marx's 
philosophy According to the dialectical formula the 
development of history takes place through the synthesis 
of contraries The syuttiesis is itself more developed than 
the contraries upon -whose opposition it supervenes, and 
-iv'hose different tendencies it reconciles and embraces A 
synthesis is, therefore, not only later in point of time, but 
greater in point of merit. This view is perilously like the 
doctrine of the inevitability of progress Yet nothing of 
the kind is suggested by a reading of history. In innumeiabie 
cases the outcome of conflicts has been not the establish- 
ment of a more developed system, but the complete des- 
truction of one of the opposed forces. To quote Bertrand 
Russell ■ 

“The barbarian invasion of Rome did not give rise to 
more developed economic forms, nor did the expulsion of 
the Moors from Spam or the destmeuon of the Albi- 
genses m the South of France. Before the time of Homer 
the Mycenaean cmlization had been, destroyed, and it 
was many centunes before a developed civilization again 
emerged m Greece. The examples of decay and retrogres- 
sion are at least as numerous and as important in history 
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as the examples of development. Ihe opposite view, which 
appeals in the works of Marx and Engels’ is nothing but 
mncteenth-century optimism ” 

The issue, as Russell goes on to point om, has practical 
importance to-day. The fundamental conflict in modern 
civilization, according to the Marxist analysis, is that 
between Communism and Capitalism In the Communist 
Manifesto, published in 1848, Marx envisages the possi- 
bility that chaos may result from this conflict, but his usual 
view, the view'' which pervades his later wTitings, is that 
the conflict, after some partial victories for Capitahsm, 
will end m the triumph of the proletariat This result is 
in strict accordance with the dialectical theory, which 
teaches that the establishment of one of two opposed 
tendencies, Capitalism, wall lead to the triumph of its con- 
trary, Gommumsm, which will also embody all that is good 
m Capitalism. In actual fact, however, the opposition may 
qmte possibly lead to a senes of wars in which, under 
modem conditions, there is a substantial chance that the 
whole of cmlization, as we know it, wail be destroyed. 
Hence not Communism, but barbarism, mav well be the 
next stage in the development of human history 

How Far Dialectical Development Entails Progress. 
Whether Marx himself envisaged this possibility is not 
clear Had he been taxed with considerations of the kind 
just mentioned, he w'ould probably have insisted that it 
had never been his intention to postulate the operation of 
a necessary law of progress. ‘A return to barbarism as 
the result of another ivorld v'^ar is,’ he might maintain, 

‘ perfectly consistent with the tenets of the Dialectic, as I 
undei stand it, m its application to history For a return to 
barbansm cannot in any sense be called a deuelopmmt^ 
and It is only to development that the Dialectic applies 
iSTow so far as development is concerned, all that I 
ever wished to maintain is that, if there is to be develop- 
ment m the historical process, then the next stage in that 
development must inevitably be Communism ’ 
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'VMiether Marx would, in feet have met the objection on 
these lines I do not know, but there is, I think, no doubt 
that It IS on these lines that modern communist theor-y 
vonld seek to meet it The answer, if given, would, I think, 
fall consistently within the general framework of Marx’s 
theoretical philosophy In practice, however, the general 
tone of communist polemics is pervaded bv an optimism 
which IS also characteristic of the communist attitude to 
the future This optimism is nowhere more marked than 
m hlarx’s own work Marx did not foresee, or, if he did, 
did not make allowance for, the enormous increase in 
men’s power of destruction, from which the chief danger 
to modern avilization arises 

Plato’s Inherent Pessunism in Regard to Human Society. 
Now' the view that Commumsm is the next stage in his- 
torical deselopment, coupled as it is with tlie belief that 
Communism is a good, would have been thoroughly anti- 
pathetic to Plato’s whole manner of thought, for it pre- 
supposes that man is on the whole and at bottom rational 
and teachable, and that through teaching his rationality 
can be increased ‘This presupposition,’ Plato would say, 
‘is only a particular example of that heresy which main- 
tains that the history of mankind witnesses a progress 
from imperfection to perfection The causes of this heresy, 
in the form which it assumes in your twentieth century 
world, arise from an accident of history, and are not difEcult 
to detect. This accident is the increased power over nature 
which enabled mankind to multiply commodities m the 
nmeteenth century Man, it seemed, was in a fair way to 
subdue his external enemira, fire and flood, pestilence, 
disease and want, and liis victory naturally led to a belief 
that an extension of his progress along the same lines 
would inaugurate a millennium The w'orld, then, as it 
appeared to your nineteenth century predecessors — and 
you commumsts seem to have inherited their belief- 
appeared to be moving tow'ards the realization of an ever 
greater instalment of good. But man’s true enemy is wTthm 
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himself, It lies in the strength of his own uncontrolled pas- 
sions and appetites Youi new-won poiver over nature has 
not tamed tiiese; on the contiary it has rendered them 
more violent because it has given them greater oppor- 
tunities for gi atificatlon Thus the appente for aggression, 
which could foimerly be indulged without disaster 
now threatens to bring your civilization to ruin Increase 
of power without increased wisdom to direct the use of 
power IS not a good but an evii 

‘ Now the ordinary man is and always will be incapable 
of philosophy. Having no acquaintance with “the Good'* 
and ‘ the Just”, he has no bridle to tame his passions and 
no light to guide his steps He must, then, be assisted to 
govern himself. By means of legislation framed by the wise 
and the good, he can be enabled to escape the consequences 
of his folly and stupidity But even the best of legislators 
cannot improve his nature They can only prevent him from 
destroying himself, and it is at the prevention of destruction 
that the wise statesman will aim Statesmanship, m a word, 
unliLre philosophy, is the art of the second best. Its object 
IS to prevent deterioration, not to introduce betterment, 
to hold off disaster, not to bring to birth the millennium 
To use statesmanship for millennial purposes as "you com- 
munists are doing, is to pursue a will-o’-the-wisp, m quest 
of which you are in danger of losing, through the effects 
of disillusion and disappointment, such poor goods, stability 
and security, albeit enjoyed at a low level, as mankind 
has hitherto been able to achieve.’ 


Ill CRITICISM 

To embark upon a detailed criticism of the theories 
outlined in this chapter would take me beyond the 
scope of this present book. The most that I can hope to 
do IS to offer a few comments of a critical nature upon 
some of the outstanding doctrines. A criticism of the com- 
munist view of the relation between the individual and 
the State is contained by implication in the arguments 
Zi 
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of Chapter XIX^ and the conclusions which they are 
designed to support 

(i) Inapplicability of General Principles. 

On an earlier page I tried to shoiv in what sense a nd for 
what reason the subject matter of ethics and politics is 
unamenable to treatment m terms of general principles 
wrhose truth is deemed to be perceived a pnon ® Marxism 
affords a pre-eminent example of such treatment From the 
dialectical theoiy of thought and the realist view of history 
It deduces the proposipons rvhith form the content of its 
political philosophy. Even if the principles of the Dialectic 
and the materialist view of causation are true, it is by no 
means certain that their automatic application to the process 
of history will yield a satisfactory interpretation of the multi- 
tudinous events that press for interpretation upon the 
historian. The view is not by any means unplausible, though 
it cannot be defended here, that general metaphysical 
principles, such as that embodied in the Hegelian Dialectic, 
even if they possess some degree of abstract, metaphysical 
tenth, are incapable of being fruitfully applied to practical 
affairs Men’s metaphysical beliefs have little bearing upon 
their conduct because their beliefs are concerned with 
matters remote from their conduct Thus men of business 
have professed every kmd of religion — Catholicism and 
Protestantism, Methodism, Calvinism and Quakerism, 
htohammedamsm and Confucianism, but their religion 
has never impaired their conduct of their businesses There 
seems, then, to be no necessaiy teason why men’s views 
about the ultimate nature of things should have any 
beanng either upon the mterpretation which they give to 
the process of events which we call history, or to the pro- 
cess interpreted. 

Mul riTtJDiNotJs Causes of Historical 
Events 'When we come to look at history in detail, 

^ See Chapter XlX, especialK pp 777-7£a and 804-&06 

^ See Chapter Xlt^, pp 558-560. 
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A\e find that it fits veiv lU into the ready-made fiameivoiL 
of the dialectical and realist theories. What Actually happens 
in histoiy is determined not merely by the working out of 
fundamental principles and underhmg trends, but bv a 
thousand and one irrelevant and incidental factors whose 
genesis escapes detection and ivhose opcracions evade 
analysis A thousand cioss-cm rents deflect the stream, a 
thousand side-winds blow athwait the course of histon. 
personal intrigues, sexual jealousy and desme, loce of powei , 
thw'arted ambition, slighted vanities and injured prides, 
lehgious enthusiasm, refonumg 2eal, party strife, even the 
disinreiested desire foi the public good, all these on occa- 
sion play a part in determining events Nor is the influence 
of the exceptionally gifted individual to be ignored, great 
men may be the mouthpieces of movements, but the mo\ e- 
ments are such as only thy Lave made inevitable To seek 
to confine all these factors, as various as human nature 
IS various, within the Procrustean bed of a single formula, 
to derive them all from the working out of a dialectical 
process conceived in terms of material foices brought into 
operation b)' techniques of production, is to do violence 
to the complexity of fact in the interests of theory Htunan 
affairs are not cut and dried, as logic is cut and dried ^ 
they are not painted in colouts of black and white, but 
deepen and fade through innumerable shades of mtei- 
meiate grey, and, as a result, their outcome is not pre- 
dictable in the sense in which, if the application of the 
Dialectic were valid, it should be predictable Human 
histoiy hangs upon the threads of a thousand chances, 
let but one of these have been different, and the tale of 
hiotory would have to be letold. The force and appositc- 
ness of illustration of the following quotation fiom Ber- 
ti^and Russell’s Freedom and Organisation justify its inclu- 
sion heie as a better summary of the considerations just 
mentioned, than I could hope to give 

‘Admitting that the great forces are generated by 
economic causes, it often,” says Russell, “depends upon 
quite trivial and fortuitous events which of ihe great forces 
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gets the Victory In reading Trotsky s account of the Rus- 
sian Revolution', it is difficult to believe that Lemn made 
no difference, but it was touch and go whether the Ger- 
man Government allowed him to get to Russia If the 
minister concerned had happened to be suffering from dys- 
pepsia on a certain mommg, he might have said ‘No' 
when in fact he said ‘Yes*, and I do not think it can be 
lationally maintained that without Lemn the Russian 
Revolution would have achieved what it did. To take 
another instance if the Prussians had happened to have 
a good General at the battle of Valmy, they might have 
wiped out the French Revolution To take an even more 
fantastic example, it may be maintained quite plausibly 
that; if Henry VIII had not fallen in love with Anne Eoleyn, 
the United States would not now exist For it was owing to 
this event that England broke with the Papacy, and 
therefore did not acknowledge the Pope’s gift of the Ameri- 
cas to Spam and Portugal. If England had remained 
Cathohe, 11 is probable that what is now the United States 
would have been part of Spamsh America ” 

The Element of Truth in the Realist 
Theory of History. This is not to suggest that 
the influence of social and economic envrronment upon the 
course of history is not important. On the contrary, the pro- 
cess of events is in the mam determined not by human 
will and intention, but by laws which are themselves the 
determiners of human will and intention. In his auto- 
biographv John Stuart Mill enumerates a senes of truths 
Vviuch, he tells us, he had learnt from continental thinkers, 
v\ Inch have a relevance to this issue. 

“That the human mind has a certain order of possible 
progress, in which some thmgs must precede others, an 
order which governments and public instructors can modify 
to some, but not to an unlimited extent that all quesbons 
of political institutions are relative, not absolute, and that 
different stages of human progress not only will have, but 
ought to have, different institutions that government is 
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always eather m the hands or passing into the hands, of 
whatever is the strongest power m society, and tha;, what 
this power is, does not depend on institutions, but insUtu- 
Pons on it that any generi theory or philosophy of oohucs 
supposes a pre^nous theory of human progress, and that 
this is the same thing with a philosophy of history.” 

It cannot, I think, be doubted that each of the above 
propositions is true, and that, taken in sum, they embody 
most of w'hat is true in the realist new of history. 

(2) That the Dialectical Fonmila is not Self-Consistent. 

Even when it is apphed to the actual conceptions in. 
teims of which Marx’s thought moved, the Dialectic 
does not yield very satisfactory results Mai-x cited, as an 
illustration of the Dialectic m action, the process ivhere- 
bv slave-owmng societies gave wav to Feudalism and 
Feudahsm to Capitalism By virtue of the same process. 
Capitalism, he held, would in due course give way to 
Commumsm But (a) if development is by the opposition of 
contraries, it is pertinent to point out that, even if Capita- 
lism is in some sense the contrary of Commumsm, Feuda- 
lism IS not the contrary of Capitalism, but its undeveloped 
form Moreover, the slave-owning societies are not the 
contraries of feudal ones (d) Each phase in the develop- 
ment of the Dialectic is in the nature of a synthesis, gather- 
ing up into itself, while it transcends, all that is valuable 
in the preceding thesis But is there any sigmficant sense 
in which Capitalism can be said to be a synthesis of vv'hat 
IS valuable in the feudahstic and slave-owning phases that 
preceded it^ 

The application of the dialectical process to the interpre- 
tation of history leads to highly embarrassing results in 
its bearing upon the next stage of social development, which 
Marx identifies with Communism. The Dialectic is, as 
we have seen, envisaged as a process of social development, 
at once endless and inevitable, expressing itself in history m 
a series of revolutions v\ hich arise from the failure of political 
institutions and legal systems to transform themselves 
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pan poisu %vTih tjie continuous piocess of economic change 
ivhich IS going on at the basis of society The process 
envisaged is, or rather should be, endless The Dialectic 
suggests, in fact, that there can be no resting-place for 
tinman society, which will be continuously driven forward 
bv the stresses which the dialectical process develops 
Revolutions are caused by the uprising of a class which, 
according to the formula of the Dialectic, is brought into 
existence by the triumph of the very class which it is to 
supersede Thus Feudalism created the bourgeoi^te i/hose 
industry and commerce prepared the way for its own 
supersession, and Capitalism brings into existence the 
mass of expropriated workers whom it drives to orgamze 
foi its overthrow 

But, as Bertrand Russell has pointed out, though Marx 
writes at length of the revolution which will result m the 
estabhshment of Communism, he is silent as to what 
happens thereafter He says “it is only in an order of 
things in which there mil no longer be classes or class 
antagomsm that iocial evolutions will cease to be political 
y evolutions ” (My italics ) The reason he gives for this 
prophecy is that, while all previous i evolurions have resulted 
in the supersession of class by class, the communist levela- 
tion alone will bring in its tram the emancipation of 
humanity Once it has been successfully carried thiough, 
there will be no more suppressed classes whose struggles 
will lead to further revolutions What, then, of the dialec- 
Pcal process? Apparently, once Communism is established, 
it ceases If it be held that it wtII conpnue, but will mamfest 
Itself in the milder form of “social evolutions”, we are 
entitled to ask how even the “social evolutions ’ can occur 
without the motive force of class antagonisms to generate 
them Indeed, it is difficult to understand hoiv on Marx’s 
premises political and social evolution can continue at ail, 
once the division between the classes has disappeared. 
Technological changes will, no doubt, continue to produce 
some social changes, but it is hard to see how these, if they 
occur, can be fitted mto the frameivork of the dialectical 
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process, according to 'wiucb. social evolution takes place 
through tire opposition, of contraries. 

(3) That the Technique of Revolution wiil Lead to 
Disastrous Results if Applied in a Modern Community. 

A vmrd may be added on the application to the structure 
of a modern industrial commurnty of the revolutionary 
technique elaborated by Communism That tlie struggle to 
overthrow Capitalism will be protracted and subject to 
set-backs, we have already seen It has also been sug- 
gested that the result of the struggle may be, not the estab- 
lishment of Commumsm, but a return to barbarism A 
further possibility which must now be taken into consideia- 
tion IS the establishment of Fascism. This possibility arises 
from the development of modem military technique, the 
effect of which is to dtmmish the importance of numbers 
and to concentrate power in the hands of those tv ho control 
the bombing aeroplane and the machme-gun According 
to the theory of pie- war revolutionary strategy, the key to 
a revolution was to be found m the Army and the Navy 
If the Army and the Navy joined forces with a militant 
working class, anything might be achieved, and, since they 
are themselves mainly composed of working-class persons, 
such a contingency, so runs the aigument, is always pos- 
sible, and, should they be asked to fire upon comparatively 
defenceless stiikers or demonstrating unemployed, nugtit 
at any moment become probable But the Army and the 
Navy are no longer the key' to the situation; or rather, 
they arc so only m tlie sense in which the Air Force is the 
key to the Armv and the Navy. A mutinous battleship or a 
regimen,t which refused to obey oiders, a concentration of 
strikers, a march of organized and militant unemployed, 
could be blown out of eidstence by a few well-directed 
bombs. k7ow, the Air Forces of Europe are lecruited very 
largely from the middle classes who have shown themselves 
umesponsive to revolutionary propaganda. 

'IVhatever view may be taken of the tactical aspects of 
the situation, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion tliat the 
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strugsile to overthrow Capitalism and to establish Com- 
munism in its place would be bitter and protracted, and 
would entail a state of affairs mdistingmshablc from civil 
war Now the effect of a prolonged civil war upon the 
closely-kmt economic and social fabric of a modern indus- 
trial State would be disastrous In particular, it uould 
involve a breakdown of the social services, as a result of 
ivhich a large part of the population would be brought to 
the verge of starvation Under the prolonged application 
of such conditions, social order might iiself dissolve in 
anarchy and chaos. If it did succeed in maintaining itself, 
it IS only too likely that the price of its maintenance would 
be the establishment of an iron military dictatorship, under 
which the hardly-won hbcrtics and carefully built-up 
system of checks and balances upon which tne democracies 
of Western Europe and America are based would be irre- 
vocably destroyed. Hence Fascism is, under modern condi- 
tions, the most probable outcome of a i evolutionary attempt 
to overthrow Capitahsm, 

(4) That Power Once Attained is never Voluntarily 
Relinquished. 

Let us suppose, however, that the attempt to introduce 
a socialist society by means of a revolutionary coup d'etat 
were successful If history is any guide, the government 
that resulted would be no friend to hbeity Liberty is 
always diminished durmg periods of violence, and the 
civil wars in which revolutions culminate axe, if the 
examples of France and Russia are a gmde, no less inimical 
to It than are wars between nations; in fact, they are more 
mimical. 

The lesson of past revolutions is frequently overlooked 
by contemporary communists, who beheve that the results 
of a successful revolution would be to place m power men 
of the disinterested ideahstic type, who take upon them- 
selves the unpopular task of advocating 1 evolutionary 
Socialism now. This behef is a delusion Revolutions can 
be carried through only by force. The employment of force 
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thro’ivs up a new and different type of man, the domin- 
ating, executive type, who has been found m the past to 
use the poweis with w hich successful force has endoM ed him 
for ends veiy different from those which originally led bis 
followers to embark upon a policy of force These ends 
are normally found to be uicompatible with liberty, and 
liberty, both during the period of revolution and dm mg 
the period w'hich succeeds it, is accordingly eclipsed 
Communists are, as we ha\e seen, ready to admit that 
the suppression of liberty would follow the success of their 
efforts They claim, how^ever, that such suppression ivill 
be temporary only A successful revolution will, they 
beheve, be followed by a period of dictatorship, the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, which will firmly estabhsh 
the new regime, finally liquidate counter-revolutionary 
elements, and defend the revolution from the attacks of 
external enemies During this period the liberty (now 
enjoyed by the bourgeois classes, but not by the workers] 
to criticize the government must, it is conceded, be with- 
drawn, since such liberty would be used by bourgeois 
elements to undermine and discredit the revolution This 
withholding of liberty from one class in the mterests of 
another, from the vestigial bourgeois in the mterests of 
the triumphant working class, is, no doubt, regrettable. 
But, it IS contended, it is no more unjust than the demal 
by bourgeois governments, under the Capitalist regime, 
of economic liberty to the depressed workers In fact, it is 
less unjust, since, while the few now deny liberty to the 
many, the many will then be withholding liberty from the 
ever-d imi nishing few. When the danger of counter-revolu- 
tion is over, and the buildmg-up of a classless community 
is complete, the State will, as we have seen, “wither aw'ay”, 
and the restrictions which have been placed upon liberty 
during the dictatorship of the proietanat will disappear. 

That Dictatorships Tend by their Nature 
TO Gro wMore not Less Extreme Without doubt- 
ing the good faith of those who employ this argument, 
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it IS possible to be highly sceptical of its validity For 
what precisely does it involve^ That after a revolution- 
ary government has during a period of years made the 
suppression of liberty part of its policy, it will, at a given 
point in time, deliberalelv reverse this policy and restore 
the liberty which has hitherto been WTthheld, with the 
result that views distasteful to the government will suddenly 
obtain publicity, and those who have been hitherto im- 
mune from criticism will suddenly find themselves assailed 
Is this likely* Does history afford a single example which 
would permit us to regard it as likely^ Have those who 
have w'on pow'er by violence ever been known voluntarily 
to relinquish power, those who havT been above criticism 
voluntanly to permit criticism? Yet com,mumst theory 
requires us to believe that those whom power has placed 
above criticism Vv-ill, by their voluntary and deliberate act, 
suddenly permit the ciitiasm which may lead to their 
relinquishment of power 

The study of Instory suggests that dictatorships from their 
very nature become, as they grow older, not less, but more 
extreme, not less, but more sensitive to and impatient of 
criticisfn. Developments in the contempoiary world sup- 
port this view 1 Yet the theory of Communism postulates 
precisely the reveme of what history teaches, and maintains 
that at a given moment a dictatorial government will be 
willing to reverse the engines, to relinquish power, and, 
having denied liberty, to concede it Neither history nor 
psychology affords any w arrant for thiS conclusion 

The Challenge to End Economic Injustice. The 
purpose of the immediately foregoing criticisms is to 
suggest a doubt as to the wisdom, in existing circum- 
stances, of the communist techmque of revolution, and a 
further doubt as to its likelihood of achieving the ends 
which are desired Upon the desirability of these ends, 
how'cver, they cast no reflection It is Plato, not the author, 

1 Consider in this cormectioii the si^ificance of the quotation given 
in the footnote to Chapter p 626 
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who suggests that economic justice is unimportant and 
material prosperity vulgar That the existing economic 
basis for society Is unjust, is self-evident It is a fact to i ,'hich 
no believer in democracy and leprcsentative govern- 
ment can afford ro blind himself It must also be conceded 
tliat, until It can contrive to concede some measure of 
economic security and equality to those who ivork for it, 
a democratic State is incompletely democratic. The ■vievs 
expounded and the positions mamtained in the ensuuig 
two chapteis, and espeaally in the last, represent more 
neaily than any other of the political contents of this book 
the views of the author Both arguments and conclusions 
owe much to the philosophy of John Stuart Mill It well, 
the’’efoie, be appropriate that I should at this stage quote 
Mill’s strictures upon ihe economic injustice w^hich Com- 
munism seeks to remedy, stnetures ivhich, but for their 
eloquence, might have been penned by the present -^vTiter 
‘ If the choice "were to be made between Communism -wiih 
all its chances, and the present state of society with all its 
sufferings and injustices, if the institution of pii\ate 
property necessarily earned with it as a consequence that 
the produce of labour should be apportioned as we now 
see it, almost in an inverse ratio to the labour — the largest 
poitions to those who have never worked at all, the next 
largest to those whose work is almost nominal, and so m a 
descending scale, the remuneration dwindling as the work 
grows harder and more dis^eeable, until the most 
fatiguing and exhausting bodily laoour cannot count 
with certainty on being able to earn even the necessaries 
of life; if this, or Communism, were the alternative, all 
the difficulties, gieat and small, of Communism, would be 
as dust in the balance.” 


Books 

The literature of Communism is enormous Among the most 
iroportant books are 
Classical Works 

Mabx, K and Engels, F The Communist Manifesto 
Engels, F Socialism, Utopian and Scientific 
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Beee, Max The Life and Teaching of Karl Marx 
Lexin, N Maierialism and Empino-criticism, The State and 
Resolution 

Contemporary Works on Commumsm 
Bukharin, Historical Materialism 
Hecker, J. Moscosv Dialogues. 

Cole, G D H What Marx Really Meant 
MacMurbay, J The Philosophy of Communism 
Strachey, j The Coming Struggle for Power, The Theory and 
Practice of Socialism 
Staum, j Lemnism 

Burns, Emile (Editor) A Handbook of Marxism 
Communist Cntzcism of Fascism. 

Dutt, R Palme Easasm and Social Resolution, 



Chapter XVIII: CRITICISM OF 
THE IDEALIST THEORY OF 
THE STATE AND BY IMPLI- 
CATION OF FASCISM AND 
SOME PARTS OF COMMUNISM 

Introductory Plan of Remainder of Book The last 
three chapters have been devoted to the e^i-position of 
views which, directly or indirectly, are hostile to democracy. 
The idealist theory of the State and the doctrines of Fascism 
atid Communism all repudiate, either explicitly or im- 
pkcitly, the views of the individual, of the State, and of 
the i elation of the State to the individual which were 
popularized in the nineteenth century by such men as 
J S Mill and Herbert Spencer, who, together with Locke,^ 
laid the foundations of the modern theory of democracy- 
AIl these views would, that is to say, repudiate the demo- 
cratic view that the State is in essence no more than a 
contrivance whose raison d etre is to make the good life 
possible for its citizens, and that its success in doing so is 
the sole criterion of its merit. In this chapter and the next 
I propose to examine what can be said on the other side. 
Though democracy and individualism are in the modern 
woild on their defence, it must not be supposed that they 
ai c without defenders, and my account of model n pohtical 
theory would not be complete, unless it concluded with a 
survey of what might be popularly entitled the twentieth- 
century case for democracy This concluding section of 
the book falls, therefore, into two parts There is, first, a 
criticism of the doctnnes ivhich are embodied in the idealist 
theory of the State and have inspired the practice of 
1 See Chapter XIII, p 492 
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Fascism This criticism will also touch, albeit mdirectlv, 
upon some of the presuppositions of Commumsm. 
Secondly, there is a positive statement of the case for 
democracy, as it is understood to-day. 

The views expressed la this and the succeeding chapter 
represent more closely than any of the foiegoing those 
of the author An attempt will, theiefore, be made to 
relate the positive statement of the case for democracy 
in Chapter XIX to the theory of values with which I con- 
cluded Part II, since m this Part I am treating ethics and 
politics as two aspects of a single branch of enquiry, 
and to suggest a theoiv of the latter without reference 
to conclusions reached in regard to the former, would 
be to ignore the presuppositions upon which Part IV is 
based 

The idealist theoiy of the State embodies or imphes 
three important propositions First, that the State is a 
final foim of human association; secondly, that its nature 
can be adequately understood without taking into account 
Its relations with other States, thirdly, that it is a unique 
and distinctive form of organi2ation, possessing a being of 
Its own in virtue of which it is endowed with rights and 
powers over its membeis of a quite peculiar kind, and 
that it is exempt from moral considerations in its dealings 
with them As a result, the Nation-State comes to be per- 
sonified as a hving bemg with passions, desires and sus- 
ceptibilities Its person is superhuman in size and energy 
but sub-human in morahty I will consider each of the three 
propositions which lead to this conclusion separately 
Consideration of the third, which, in the light of us 
consequences, is the most important of the three, will 
suggest an alternative theory of the Stale and of the 
relations of the State to its individual members, which takes 
into account the existence and significance of voluntary 
associations, and will serve to introduce the positive state- 
ment of democratic theory which is contained m the next 
chapter 
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A) That the State is not a Final Form of Human 
Organization 

The conclusion that the State is a final form of 
human organization, a conclusion -which is certaml-y 
implied by idealist theory, seems to be falsified by a 
plain reading of the evolutionary process as it is belie\ ed 
to have taken place upon this planet This suggests that 
the State is simply one particular form of human organiza- 
tion among many which have been historically evolved, 
that it is provisional, and that in all probability it wiU be 
superseded The course of evolution, as Dr Langdon Brown 
pointed out at a recent meeting of the British Association, 
consists in increasing the size, not of the cell or of the 
individual, but of the unit of organization. Evolution, m 
fact, is a process by -which ever more numerous and diverse 
units arc integrated into ever richer and more compre- 
hensive wholes. The earliest forms of life aie unicellular 
An advance takes place when numbei'S of umcellular umts 
unite together to constitute an individual, who is a colony 
of cells At an early stage m the evolution of veitebraie 
mammals individual joins with mdi-vidual to constitute 
a family At an early stage m the evolution of h-uman beings, 
family integrates with family to form a larger whole, the 
tribe, later tribe joins with tribe to constitute a yet larger 
whole, the Nation-State. Thus in the history of England, 
the men of Dover are superseded by the men of ICent, the 
men of Kent by the men of East Anglia, the men of East 
Anglia by the men of Southern England, the men of 
Southern England by the men of England, the men of 
England by the inhabitants of the British Isles 

Whatever may have been the case with the earlier inte- 
grations, desire for security appears to have been the mam 
factor m effecting the later ones It was the motive of 
security, for example, which led to the alliance of king 
and people against the feudal nobility, as a result of which 
the Nation-State was established in Europe at the end of the 
Middle Ages. It is something of an historical accident 
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that the tendency to larger integration inspired by this 
mo toe has not already proceeded to its logical conclusion 
in the construction of a World-State. Rome nearly suc- 
ceeded in paving the way for this further integration, and 
the beginnings of other attempts have subsequently been 
made But always hitherto, the factors which make for 
perpetuation at the existing level of the unit of integration 
actually reached, have proved too strong for the drive of 
evolution m the direction of this further integration For, 
whatever the unit which at any parPcular level of the 
evolutionary process happens to have been attained, 
whether family, tribe or Nation-State, it becomes the focus 
of a number of influential human sentiments. PatrioPsm 
and enthusiasm are evoked on its behalf, self-sacrifice 
in Its service, pugnacity m its defence, jealousy for its honour 
These sentiments combine to resist its absorption into a 
larger unit, and such absorption has been achieved in 
the past only at the cost of an appalhng price in terms 
of human suffering Nevertheless, it cannot, I think, be 
reasonably doubted that a further stage of integration lies 
before mankind, and that State must eventually combine 
with State to constitute the final umt of integration, which 
is World-State This step wall have to be taken sooner or 
later by our own civilization, if it is to survive, and it 
involves the surrender of the claims to sovereignty and 
absoluteness by the Nation-State 

If I am right in supposing that the State is in no sense 
a final form of human association, there would seem to be 
no adequate basis for the view of it put forward by the 
idealist theory and acted upon by modern dictatorial 
governments. 

j (B) That the State has Necessary Relations to Other 
’States and that its Nature cannot be Considered apart 
“ from These. 

In Chapter XV^ I drew attention to the tendency 
of writers of the idealist school to treat the State, as if 
' See Chapter XV, pp 584, 585, 600, 601 
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It were an isolated entity existing in a vacutmij ‘the 
guardian”, as Dr Bosanquet puts it, “of our whole 
rnorai world, and not a factor within oar organized moral 
world ” It is this view of the State which is largely responsible 
for the corollary that the State is exempt from moral 
obligations m its relations with other States That the State 
often acts as if it knew no morahty but that of expediencv 
IS true, but it is difficult to discover on what basis of fact 
or theory the claim that it alone among organizations is 
entitled so to act, rests That the State is not identical 
with the whole sum of human society, that it exists in. a 
world of many States, and that it has important relations 
to these other States which negotiate with it upon a 
footing of equality, are obvious facts. When ideahst theo’^ 
recognizes these facts, as from time to time it cannot 
help but do, it assumes that the normal relation of States 
to one another is a relation of hostility ^ This assumption 
is one of the reasons for the insistence upon the value and 
necessity of war which is so marked a feature both of 
idealist theory and fascist doctrine In war, it will be re- 
membered, the State enhances its being, and it is the 
condition of war which exhibits its “ommpotence 
m its individuality”. In order that the State may make 
war there must, it is clear, be other States to fill the role 
of enemies and victims. Hence the hostile relation between 
States is the only one which the theories under consideraUon 
take into account, for the reason that this relation plays 
an integral part m the development and glorification 
of the State, and enhances its being m ways of which 
they approve. 

So long as emphasis is placed upon the hostile relations 
of sovereign States, the kind of development envisaged m 
(A) above, a development which entails the existence 
and growth of peaceful relations between States whose 
absolute sovereignty has been superseded, becomes im- 
possible. The practical effect of ideahst theory m its 
bearing upon ffie relations between States is, therefore, 
I See Chapter XV, pp 584, 601. 
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to create a double standard of morality Tliere is one system 
of morals for 'the individual and another for the State, 
so that men who, in, private life, are humane, honest and 
trustworthy, beheve that, when they have deahngs on the 
State’s behalf with the representatives of other States, 
they are justified in behaving in ways of which, as private 
individuals, they would be heartily ashamed 

Existence and Growth of Peaceful 
Relations Between States In fact, however, 
the hostile relation between States is very far from being 
the only relation. Not only is there common action by 
many States for the control of disease, of prostitution, 
and of conditions of labour, and for the establishment of 
postal, telegraphic, railway and air communications, 
there a:e also quarantme legulations, standardizations 
of weights and measures, and infoimal arrangements for 
the repatiiation of aliens There are even inter- State 
agreements which presuppose the mutual recognition of 
moral considei ations, such as regulations for the control 
of the white slat e traffic, of drugs and of disease, and the 
adjudicative provisions for the award of the Nobel Prize 
As a rule such Inter-State relations find expression in 
actual modifications of State structure only at a con- 
siderable period after they have attained concrete form. 
Alihough, how ever, the outward structure of the State may 
remain unaffected by this de facto transgression of its 
terriiorial boundaries, it w'ould be nonsense to contend that 
the nature of the modem State has not been profoundly 
modified by the grow mg xntercouise between its own 
citizens and those of other States Hence, any political 
theory which seeks to give an account of the nature of ihe 
State must find a place for these modifications, and so 
define the State as to embrace them in the account. 
This the idealist theory, regarding the State as an isolated 
entity, fails to do. 

Fmally, the presuppositions of the League of Nations 
entail the recogmuon of the prmciple that the State is 
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an element in a political complex which is or may become 
iroi id-wide, and that it stands in moral relations to other 
members of the complex The fact that this principle is 
frequently flouted in practice by constituent members 
of the League no more disproves its validity, than the fact 
that men frequently act immorally in practice disproves 
the validity of the moral imperative. 

Tile idealist theoiy which insists that the State has no 
obhgauons to the citizens of other States and, except for 
the purposes of defence or aggi'ession, no official cognizance 
of then existence, fails in all these respects to take account 
of obvious facts 

Relations of the State to Citizens of 
Other States Once the identity of the State 
iMth the sum total of human society is repudiated, once the 
view that the lelations of the State with other States 
(when these relations are recognized at all) must be hostile 
IS disavowed, a number of the conclusions of the ideahst 
theory, which assume this identity and piesuppose this 
view, are seen to be vitiated. Even if the claim of the 
State to complete omnipotence in respect of its relations 
with its own citizens be admitted, it is clear that this claim 
can only be sustained on the assumption that the State 
icpresents and tiansccnds in its owm will the wills of all 
the individuals who compose it Now there is no suggestion 
that the State represents the wills of citizens belonging to 
other States: it is not, therefore, ommpotent in respect of 
them. Since the claim to omnipotence is used to justifv 
the fuither claim to exemption from moral obligations, it 
follows that the exemption does not in anv event extend 
to the relations between the State and the citizens of otUer 
States The State, so far ^ its relationship with the citizens 
of other States is concerned, is assuredly not The guaraian 
of our whole world” and is "a factor wiihin our organized 
moral world” It follows that the State has no more 
justification for non-moral action in its dealings with the 
members of other States, than has a voluntaiy association 
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formed for a particular purpose in its dealings witli the 
members of other such associations. 

If, in fact, the prinaple oi morality be recognized as a 
guiding principle in the relations of one individual with 
anothei, there is no reason why it should suddenly cease 
TO be acknowledged as a guiding principle in the relations 
of a number oi group of individuals with membeis of 
another group. But if this is granted, it becomes difficult 
to see why it is any harder for the State "to commit theft 
or murder in the sense in which these are moral offences” 
than It IS for a church or a trading company to do the 
same 

The dunes which a State has to its members are no 
doubt different from those which an individual has to 
other individuals ; it may, indeed, be urged that the State, 
not being a person, ^ cannot properly be said to have duties 
at all When men talk of the State’s duties, what they mean 
are the duties which lie upon those who compose the 
government and the adrmmstration to carry out the 
ivishes of those wffiom the government governs, and justly 
to admimster the laws which the government makes Now 
there is no ground whatever for supposing that individuals 
who are members of a government or an admimstration 
cannot commit moral offences towards those whom they 
govern and for the administration of whose affairs they 
are responsible. 

How F \R. THE "State as Such” is a Tenable 
Conception It may be asked how competent 
philosophers can have been found to subscribe to the 
conclusions which rest upon such an obvious falsification 
of fact How', in other words, did the practice arise of 
speaking of "the State as such” and ignoring the relations 
of "the State as such” to other States^ Defenders of the 
idealist theory would answer, and have answered, these 
questions by bringing forward two considerations. In 
the first place, they have said, when expressions such as 
^ See pp. 757, 758 below 
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the State” or ’the State as such” are employed, their 
use IS that of a class name intended, to denote any member 
of the class to which they belong The State is considered 
as a representative of its class and, in Dr Bosanquet’s 
words, “is a brief expression for ‘States qua States 
Would my ciitics,” asks Dr. Bosanquet, “find the same 
difficulty m the title of a book on ‘the heart’, or tne steam 
engine’'^” 

But the analogy does not hold The nature and functions 
of the heart are not modified by the existence of other hearts. 
The nature and structure of the State is, as I have already 
indicated, profoundly influenced by the existence of other 
States and by its relations to them, nor can we hope ad- 
equately to describe the nature of the State, unless these 
lelations and the modifications they entail in the State’s 
practice and structure are taken into account 

Secondly, it is conceded that the account of the nature 
of the State which is given by idealist theory is not strictly 
true of States as we know them, existing, as they do, in 
imperfect actuality, it is true, it is explained, only of the 
State, in so far as it realizes its true or ideal nature 

The So-called True or Ideal N.\tuhe 
OF the State. The “true or ideal nature” of the 
State is, presumably, a teleological expression^ to denote 
an organization wfuch approximates far more closely to 
the State’s real nature than any exisliag State with which 
w'e are acquamted. It is, then, only to this ideal orgamzation 
that the theory purports to apply^ If we enquire what the 
State in its “true or ideal nature” wall be like, we mav 
find some indication m the wiitmgs of fascist theorists, 
■which suggest that its model is to be found m the totalitarian 
States of the modern tvorld These at any rate represent 
a closer degree of approximation to the State m its “true 
or ideal nature” 'than any States which have hitherto 
existed Totalitarian States are regaided as approximating 
more closely to the perfected or “ideal nature” of the 
^ See Chapter I, pp 30 31 
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State, because they are more complete, powerful and per- 
vasive than other types of State 

The significance of the assertion, that the only State 
■which really is a State is the State in its true oi ideal 
nature, lies m the use \\ hich is made of it to justify' a demand 
for a greater development of the State and an increase 
in Its powers Thus Dr. Bosanquet tells us that “more of 
the State . and not less, is required -vvithin communi- 
ties”. Whatever tends to restrict the State is, therefore, to 
be deprecated, and any proposed diimnution of its po-w,eis 
to be resisted. 

But (i) the argument entails a i e-inti odnetion of 
the fallacy exposed m (A) above, that the State represents 
a final form of human organization If it does not, and if 
its power and prestige constitute a hindrance to tiie 
movement of mankind in the direction of a more embracing 
type of political oigamzation, the conclusions that the most 
ideal State is that which is the most complete, that is the 
most totalitarian, and that ■what is reqmred is moie of the 
State and not less, do not follow (ii) Even if we were to 
admit that the most complete State is the most totaUtarian, 
and that this kind of Slate is desirable, the admissions 
do not constitute a gi'ound for Bosanquet’s conclusion that 
the ideal State will be ‘ the supreme community” having 
“no determinate function m a laiger community” 
So far as the realization of the “tiue oi ideal nature ’ 
of the State in actual practice is concerned, it is a matter of 
common observation that contemporary totalitarian States 
which seek to embody the principles of idealist theory 
do in fact ha\ e relaGons to other States ; it is also noticeable 
that these relations tend to be moie and not less hostile 
than those subsisting between non-totalitarian States 
Nor IS it hard to see why this should be so The more 
complete discharge of the functions claimed for the State 
by idealist theory can only result in the State becoming 
more efficient as a State, more absolute in respect of its 
powers, and, therefore, more devoid of morality in. its 
external iclaUons and more menacing to the freedom of 
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Its component members. We must conclude that the 
realization by States of a greater measure of the nature of 
“the State as such” would not remove the incentive to 
conflict between States — except in so far as a State which 
was more efficiently organized, might deter its neighbouis 
from attack through fear — but it would render the more 
State-hke State more likely to prevail, should conflict 
arise It is for this reason that totalitarian States prepare 
for war War is, as we have seen, held m esteem, both by 
idealist theory and m fascist doctrine. It seems to follow 
that the increased perfection of States, a perfection to be 
interpreted in terms of an e\er-growmg exerase of function 
and an ever greater arrogation of sovereignty, will ex- 
acerbate and not ameliorate the relations between one 
pexfect State and another. This no doubt lends counte- 
nance to the view that the normal relations between one 
really State-like State and another are hostile, but it is 
difScult to see why the fact should lead us to conclude 
that what is ‘‘required is not less of the State but more”, 
why, in fact, we should wish the State to progress in the 
realization of its “true or ideal nature” Even, therefore, 
if we assume with Dr. Bosanquet that it is only to the 
‘State as such”, that is to the ideal State, that idealist 
theory applies, it is not clear why the greater perfection 
of States should be regarded as a good. In existing circum- 
stances it seems likely that it would destroy civilization 

C That the State is Not a Personahty endowed with 
Unique Qanns 

(I) That the State is not Exempt from the Obligations 
of Morahty m its Deaht^s with its Own Members 
I have so far considered the assertion that the State is 
exempt from moral obligations m its bearing upon the 
relations of the State to other States and to the citizens 
of other States But is the case materially different as re- 
gards the relationship of the State to its own members^ 
We may grant the propositions that it is participation in 
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society which alone enables a man to develop his full 
nature, and that it is only, therefore, as a member of 
society that he can be really free; we may add that 
the freedom of the castaway is a purely abstract free- 
dom, since, though he is at liberty to do whatever he 
pleases, there is practically nothing that it pleases him 
to do But the admission of the truth of these propositions 
does not entail the omnipotence of the State The State 
exists for individuals , individuals do not exist for the State 
Liberty has meaning only for the individual, and the w el- 
fare of the State has neither meaning nor value except 
in terms of the welfare of the individuals who compose the 
State The State, m short, is not an end in itself, it is a 
means to the well-bemg of men and women 

Once this is realized, it follows that any theory of the 
State which admits the possibility that the welfare of the 
State may be achieved, apart from or at the expense of 
the happmess of individuals, and justifies its admission on 
the ground that the personality of the State contains and 
transcends that of the individual, is, in effect, putting 
the cart before the horse Nor is it legitimate to meet this 
criticism, as supporters of the theon' do, with the con- 
tention that it IS not possible for the State to promote its 
welfare at the expense of that of the individual, or even 
to tyrannize over the individual, since the w'elfare of the 
State IS that of the individual, and the wall of the State, 
even when tyrannizing, is the will of the individuals who 
are the victims of the tyranny. A decision does not become 
ray personal decision because it is carried against my will 
and vote by an association of which I am a member The 
fact that a man is a member of a society with which his 
will is on a particular issue in disagreement, does not make 
him the victim of a social miracle whereby his will Is trans 
formed into its direct opposite, any more than, when a 
minority is outvoted on the committee of a cricket club, the 
deasion of the committee represents the will of the minority 
Nor is there any substance in a distinction between a 
‘ real” will of which I may be unaw^arc and a so-called 
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unreal ’ ’ wll of which I am ordinarily awarCj the alleged 
‘real" will being defined as a mil to carry out every 
decision of the majority of the association to which I belong, 
when the will of which I am actually conscious expresses 
Itself in a conviction that the decisions in question are 
mong It IS, indeed, difficult to escape the conclusion that 
the attribution of a “real ’ will to the mdividuai w'hich is 
necessanly and always in accord with the General Will m 
which It IS presumed to be merged, is httle more a device 
for giving an appearance of legiUmacy to wffiat must 
otherwise appear the purely arbitrary and tyrannical acts 
of a sovereign State By means of this device, supporters of 
the idealist theory of the State are enabled to conclude that, 
whenever a conflict occurs between an individual and the 
State, the latter must inevitably be right. 

Relevance of the Theory of Groups At 
this point some account must be given of the political 
theory of groups. For it is not only the claims of the m- 
dividual which must be considered m i elation lo the State, 
but the claims of individuals organized in groups other 
than the State, whose members arc also members of the 
State For the question inevitabiy presents itself, if the 
State, which is an orgamzation of individuals for certain 
purposes, has a being and a wiU of its own m W'hich the 
beings and wills of individual members are merged, and 
by which they are transcended, why have not other 
organizations of individuals also beings and ivills of their 
own, and ■■vhy are they also not entitled to claim that 
their corporate being and their General Will transcends the 
bemgs and wahs of their individual members^ The con- 
sideration of these quesUons mtroduces the theory of groups 

(II) That if the State owns a Personakty, other Associa- 
tions also own Personahties 
In the nineteenth and early tiventieth centuries a number 
of 'ivi iters did in fact put fonvard the view that all groups 
possessed “real personalities” Among these was F W 
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Maitland whose Political Theoiies of ike Middle Age was 
published ai the beginning of this centuryj and J N 
Figgis, whose Ckuichei in the Modem State claims foi 
ecclesiastical groups the independent being or persoualit\ 
■which Maitland had attributed to pohtical and legal 
groups The theory is primarily a legal one Let us suppose 
that a group of human beings is more or less permanently 
associated in pursuance of some permanently desired end 
The question is then raised, whether it is necessary that 
this group of human bemgs should obtain the approval 
of the State and the sanction of the law before it can 
possess rights and exact the performance of duties The 
answer suggested by the theory of groups is that it is not 
necessary The argument is as follows' — The group 
constitutes a “person” with a being and -will of its own 
Since this “person” was not created by the State and 
does not come into being at the behest of the State, it does 
not derive from the State its status as an entity entitled to 
claim rights and to exact duties Moreover, to the group 
so conceived the various doctrines associated with the 
idealist theoiy of the State can be applied Like the State, 
the group is a whole which is more than the sum of its 
parts. No more than the State is a group artificially created 
from without, equally -with a State it grows from within 
as the expression of the purpose which its members have 
in common 

The existence and nature of the group's alleged person- 
ahty can be most clearly realized in relation to law The 
group — not any one of its members, nor their mere arith- 
metical sum — can own land, sue in court and be sued 
Since It IS not dependent for its existence upon creation 
by tlie State, it is not necessary that the group should be 
formally recognized by law m order that it may be subject 
to legal obligations It is enough that it should be socially 
recogmzed by society as something which does in fact exist 
This w'as the gist of the famous Taff-Vale Judgment 
which in 1904 made Trade Umons responsible for the 
collective acts of their members, Thus, whatever view we 
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may take of the natare and leality of the so-called 'real 
peisonalities” of groups, that they have “juristic person- 
alties,” that they may, in other words, make claims i\hich 
are legally enforceable, consider themselves to be the re- 
positories of rights which are legally recognized, and be held 
gudty of misdemeanours for which they may be piosecuted, 
IS a position accepted by the theory and practice of Irm 

The State as an Association of Groups The 
State, then, is not only an organization which is composed 
of individuals umted in a common hfe , it is also an associ- 
ation of groups of individuals, many of ivhom are already 
united in a common life for the pursuit of various purposes 
vhich seem good to them. The lelevant questions for the 
critics of idealist theory aie, why, ifw'e are to countenance 
rhe attribution of “real personabty” to the State, are \\e 
to discountenance the apphcation of a similar doctrine to 
the group, and why, further, if “leal personality" gives 
a claim upon the service and allegiance of the individuals 
■who are considered to be integral parts of that personality, 
are such service and allegiance only to be accorded by 
individuals to the personahty which belongs to the 
Stated What view, -finally, are we to take of the case in 
which the claims of two such personalities, foi example, 
that of the Society of Friends and that of the State, con- 
flict, as they do in wnr-bme? 

fill) That the Idealistic Theory takes no Cognizance of 
the Importance of Voluntary Associations 
The Strength of the State is Relative to 
THE Strength of Custom and Tradition In 
order that we may be in a position to answer this question, 
let us consider to what extent the existence of volunta’-y 
associations does in fact affect the lives of individuals 
who are members of a modern State The last hundred 
and fifty years have seen the growth of many factois in 
ihe life of the individual which are hostile to the State and 
calculated to diminish its influence The sphere of the 
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State IS essentially the sphere of custom and tradition The 
existence of a State entails that there xs a society which 
IS a whole in the sense described in the second Chapter d 
and in order that a society may be a whole, there must he 
a certain degiee of cohesion, among its members Such 
cohesion entails in its turn an ability to “get on ndth” 
and to understand one another on the part of the members 
of a cohesive society, and of this ability common customs 
and traditions are the surest foundations Common customs, 
common traditions and the resultant social cohesion are, 
as Burke rightly pointed out, the products of slow growth, 
they take time. It is to this circumstance that the slowness 
in the development of the political orgamzation w'hich wt 
know as the State is attributable Just as the existence of a 
State entails that its members follow common customs and 
subscribe to common traditions, so its strength is relative 
to the prevalence of custom and the authority of tradition 
Hence a contraction of the sphere of custom and tradition 
m a community militates against the power of the State 

Shrinkage of Sphere of Custom and 
Tradition During the last century, as the result 
largely of the invention of machinery, the sphere of custom 
and tradition in the life of the average individual has 
m fact contracted. 

At tne beginning of the nineteenth century-, the way of 
life which w^as followed bv the citizens of European States 
had, with ummportant modifications, remained un- 
changed for centuries People pei formed the ordinary 
operations of life in a tiaditional manner, and the opera- 
tions which they pei formed wcie themselves tiadidonal 
Consequently, a general basis of constant, customary 
behaviour among citizens could be assumed, and it was 
on this basis that the power of the State rested The in- 
dustrial revolution and the resultant increased facilities 
for communication were responsible for rapid changes in 
social life Towns grew up, populations were uprooted, a 
^ See Chapter I, pp 53-54. 
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new moneyed class was created and social strata sub- 
scribing to new codes of thought and conduct cropped up 
everywhere on the surface of society People s lives rested 
less on habit and custom than was formerly the case, and 
no general way of life could be taken for granted As a 
consequence, those of the individual’s interests and that 
pait of bis behaviour which irere common to him and to 
other inhabitants of the same State, but not common to 
him and to the inhabitants of other States — the interests 
derived from common custom, the part of behaMour which 
was dependent upon habit — decreased both m importance 
and extent. As they decreased, so did the influence of the 
State. 

On the positive side, new modes of conduct came to 
take the place of the habitual behaviour which had been 
based on custom and tradition. As a result of the in- 
dividualist thmkmg of the nineteenth centurv, aided by the 
lapid changes in material circumstances refeiTcd to above, 
the Greek notion that one kind of good life could be 
prescribed for ail individuals in the State, a good life, 
which It was the business of the statesmen to define and 
by means of the laws to promote, came to he abandoned 

For Plato, as we have seen, there was a contrast between 
the life of the statesman and that of the ordinary citizen; 
the former set the moral standard, the latter follow^ed it. 
Christianity taught that insight into moral goodness may 
come from any member of society, that there is no one good 
hfe applicable to all mdividuals, and that it is vital to leave 
to the individual the power of determmmg within limits for 
himself the kind of good hfe that he will lead Thus it is no 
longer possible to formulate a single all-embracing theory, 
comparable to the theory of Natural Rights or the Social 
Contract theory, which will define and govern the relations 
of the members of a modern democratic state to the State 

Growth of Voluntary Associ.arioNS The 
liberty which individualist and democratic modes of thought 
have claimed for the individual to choose his own way of 
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life, extends also to the maldng of his own contracts and the 
forming of his oVun relations with other individuals. Freedom 
of contract is in a democratic State universally conceded, 
and this freedom finds concrete expression in the formation 
of numerous associations of individuals for non-pohlical 
purposes ivhich have no necessary relationship to the State 
These associations are mainly of two kinds, associations 
ot individuals for economic purposes, and associations of 
individuals for ethical purposes They may, like the Roman 
Catholic Church, be of world-wade extent, embracing 
citizens of many States, or they mav He wholly within 
the boundaries of one particular State. In no case, however, 
do they contain aU the inhabitants of one local territoiial 
division Having for their object either the production of 
wealth or the promotion of ethical or religious views, the^ 
include a large part of the desires and interests which 
go to make up the individual's life. Before the War, and 
m democratic societies since the War, these voluntan 
associations were tending to squeeze the State out of 
the life of the ordinary man to such an extent that bv far the 
largest part of his social activities were carried on witlun the 
hounds of associations non-coterminous with the State 
The State, in fact, only entered into the life of the ordinary 
man when he had to pav taxes, serve on a jury or vote These 
associations cutting, as they do, right across the boundaries 
of the Nation-State have begun profoundly to modifv 
us structure, and present in the possibilities of their ultimate 
development an alternative to the totalitarian Nation- 
State envisaged by idealist theory Hegel, indeed, recogmzes 
the existence of voluntary associations, as he cannot help 
but do, and concedes that loyalty to them is a good w'hich 
may not be incompatible with a man’s overriding allegiance 
to the State; but by Hegel's followers a man’s loyalties 
to other institutions, when recognized at all, are dismissed 
as being of negligible importance, and Dr Bosanquet, 
as we have seeu,^ looks forward to a time when they 
will disappear altogether 

^ See Chapter XV p 593 
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My criticism, is then, that the idealist theory of the State 
develops its conclusions, as though the nature of the State 
could be considered in oacuo, \\ithout leference to the 
innumerable 'voluntary associations ■within -which an in- 
creasing number of the indi-vidual s aclmiies take place 
and With winch his interests are increasingly bound up 

Gh 4.UACTERIST1CS Or ECONOMIC AcTION 
Let us examine a little more closely the nature of these 
associations Among the most important ate econoimc 
associations for the production of wealth. Between the aims 
and activities of economic and pohtical associations theie 
is an important difference Economic action is dictated 
bv mdradual ends, political action by ends which are 
the concern of society as a whole, even when these ends 
aie puisued for selfish reasons 

It is not intended to suggest, as economic theory has 
fiequently suggested, that man is a creature motivated 
purely by economic interests If this were true, if, in fact, 
everybody were selfish, appeals to the good of society at 
large would fall on deaf ears, whereas, if no other instance 
were forthcoming, the self-sacrificing patriotism that marked 
the opening of the War proves that individuals can on 
occasion be influenced by altiuistic considerations touching 
the good of society as a whole The doctrine that men 
acknowledge only self-interested motives is, moreover, a 
special case of ethical Egoism whose hmitations have al- 
ready been pointed out on a pievious page ^ It may, ho-w- 
ever, be conceded that all men do on certain occasions and 
in certain connections behave in the way which the pre- 
suppositions of orthodox economic theory postulate as 
their invariable way of behawour, it may, that is to say, 
be conceded that all men behave selfishly on occasions 
They behave selfishly in their own interests and — a iact 
which, from the point of -view of society, has the same 
implications — they behave selfishly in the interests of those 
for whom they care. The fact that a man cares for some 

^ See Chapter IX, pp 34a, 343 aad Chapter XI, pp 391, 39a 
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people more than for others, means that on some occasions 
and in some relations he will act vts-d-ms society, as if he 
cared only for himself It has been said that there is no 
crime 'which a family man will not commit, Un p'ere de 
famiUef in fact, “esi capable de tout" The truth which the 
aphorism enshrines is that men will often ''act economical- 
ly’’, that is to say, they 'will act solely ivith a -view to the 
advancement of themselves and of those for whom they 
care, ■when to “act economically’' is to act from moti\es 
other than, and often antagonistic to, those which the 
ideahst theory of the State takes into account It n to the 
growing prevalence of action from economic motives in 
the sense defined, that the increase in modern society of 
assoaations for econortuc purposes is due 

Nature and Significance of Voluntary 
Economic Associations The importance of 
these associations has so impressed certain ivriters that they 
were at one time inclined to regard them as making war 
bet-ween States improbable, if not impossible Thus Cobden s 
ideal of Free Trade depended on and W'as conditioned by 
an amicable society of free nations affording a secuie back- 
ground for international trading companies and financial 
associations To increase the maAimum of available wealth, 
was bis chief object, and be thanked God “that Englishmen 
live in a tune when it is impossible to make war profit- 
able” 

Sir Norman Angell describes a society so enmeshed by the 
net of financial organizations that tlie economic welfare 
of almost any part of it is dependent upon the economic 
welfare of the rest. To take a single example, where many 
might be given, he points out that “the telegraph involves 
a single system of credit for the avihzed world , that system, 
of credit involves the financial interdependence of all 
States” 

The single system of credit is reinforced by a syn- 
chronized bank-rate and associations of international 
finance All these are factors hostile to the power and 
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exclusiveness of the Nation-State, as idealist theory concedes 
It Sir Norman Angell has conclusivelv shown that ‘ it 
pays men better to think and feel as members of the umver- 
sal society”, to behave, that is to say, as if territorial State 
boundaiies did not exist, or "would shortly be superseded, 
than to behave as if these boundaries were unsurmountable 
and irremovable. “In banking, and for that matter m 
other economic things also,” he conunues, “the world is one 
Society Politically it is several distinct societies tending to 
compete with one another Of these two facts the former is 
more impoi tant, and determmes action to a greater extent ” 
When it is remembered that these assoaations’ economic 
purposes cut right across the boundaries of the Nation- 
State, the possibility of a new division of mankind on the 
basis of commumtv of economic interests, m place of the 
existing political division based on territorial proximity, 
is one that cannot be overlooked Marxist theory, as we 
have seen, i egards the economic division between class and 
class as fundamental The typical effect produced by the 
new economic stratification of mankind is exemplified by 
tlie fact that the member of a company whose object is the 
production and importation of oranges Irom Brazil tends 
10 be more concerned in the mterests and welfare of the 
Brazihans who expoi t the oranges, than in those of his 
next-door neighbour m a London suburb whom he pro- 
bably does not know. In other words, there is substituted 
an economic international bond based on money^-making, 
for the old local and national bond based on the chances of 
birth in the same square mile, such substitutions arc 
hostile to the power and cohesion of the Nation-State. 

(IV) That the Existing Political Organization of Soaety 
IS already to some extent an Anachromsm 
The foregoing considerations introduce a new factor into 
the situation which bids fair to destroy many of the pre- 
suppositions upon "which the idealist theory of the State is 
based On a previous page I drew attention to the fact that 
the national State is a particular organizational mould into 
AAi 
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which the social relations between human beings happen to 
have been cast at a particular stage in the evolution of our 
species ^ ThiSj the national, form of organization, is already 
beginmng to wear the appearance of an anachronism. In- 
creasingly the world becomes a single economic unit, with 
the result that events which happen in any part of it tend to 
produce reverberations in all parts of it Thus a lady living 
m a Bournemouth boarding-house is unable to pay her 
bdi because a strike in a Japanese silk factory has wiped 
out her dividends, while coal-mmers in. South Wales are 
thrown out of employment by the tapping of oil wells m 
Persia To take another example, the wamng of the 
Victorian taste for mahogany furniture has brought 
economic hardship to British Honduras, whose chief export 
was mahogany. Since mahogany went out of fashion, the 
white population of British Honduras has halved, while 
many of those who remain have fallen Hctims to con- 
sumption 

Because of the growing economic intei'-dependence of 
mankind, the forces which determine events are increasingly 
set in motion by factors of which the national State has 
little cognizance Thus the inability of nations to control 
the events which affect their destinies gives to much recent 
history a determinist appearance So vast are the con- 
temporary political and economic fields, so far-reaching 
the forces which determine current historv, that, so far 
from controlling, statesmen seem unable even to under- 
stand them. Reflecting upon the history of the past twenty 
years, one is driven to adopt the interpretation oi 
phenomena with which Thomas Hardy’s philosophy has 
made us familiar, and to contemplate, as he does in Tlie 
Dynasts, events moving to their predestmed conclusions 
unaffected by the cerebrations of statesmen in council. Oi 
the major events of this period — the War, the Coal Strike, 
the General Stake of 1926, the growth of unemployment, 
the economic collapse of 1929, the finanaal cnsis of 1931 
— ^few have been such as human beings have willed Most 
See pp 727, 728 afaoie 
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have taken place m direct opposition to human will and 
intention. 


Gak the Nation-State Indefinitely Sur- 
vive^ The economic stage, then, is world-wide, and 
those IV ho would control the flow of contemporary events 
must be prepared to regard nothing less than the civilized 
world as the area relevant to their concern Upon this world 
stage strut the symbolic figures of the Nauon-States, 
Britannia and The Fatherland, La France and Unde 
Sam, unaware that the foundaUons are shifting, that the 
boards are rotten, and that their convulsive movements, 
their nervous and agitated gesticulations, threaten to 
bring down the whole structure in ruins 
A world which techmeal factors are welding increasingly 
into a single economic S}^tem requires, it is obvious, a 
single pohtical organization to give effect to the under- 
lying economic unity. Across this world run the frontiers 
of anachronistic national States Many of these ivere fixed 
in the distant past, even the more modern date for the mosr 
part fiom the eighteenth century They represent an or- 
ganization of the life of mankmd very different from that 
which obtains to-day It is onlv by means of artificial 
barriers, by tariffs and customs, bv exchange and cur- 
rency restiictions, by trade quotas and favoured nation 
da uses, that the modern Nation-State is enabled to main- 
tain itself intact against the logic of an economic situation, 
which points increasingly in the direction of international 
political organization. Meanwhile the stresses which these 
anachromstic national divisions of mankind increasingly 
engender visibly threaten with war the civilization which 
maintains them It is difficult to beheve that they will 
continue permanently to withstand the pressure of the 
forces w'hich are making for economic integration, that 
the world-wide orgamzations within w'hich the economic 
activities of mankind increasingly take place wuU remain 
indefinitely cut across by the innumerable political 
boundaries which hamper or ev en prohibit them, and that 
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the political division of mankind into sovereign Nation- 
States will persist for all time in the face of the economic 
need for a single World-State or a world fedeiation of 
States If It does not, the presuppositions of the idealist 
theory will be shown to have been falsified by the facts 
Indeed, the growth of economic activities which cut 
across the bounds of the Nation-State is already exposing 
their falsity 

The Sig-nifigance of Trade Unions. The 
foregoing considerations relate to those economic groupings 
of mankind which traverse the boundaries of the modern 
Nation-State Not less important for our present puqiose 
aie those that fall within the Nation-State Pre-eminent 
among these are labour oigamzations ; and of these the 
Trade Umons, because of their functional basis, liave a 
pecuhar significance. For the Trade Umons are organiza- 
tions, not of men who happen to hve in the same place, but 
of men who happen to be engaged in the same tvork la 
other -words, Trade Umon organization substitutes tor the 
geographical grouping of mankind, Vvhich is the basis 
of the Nation-State, a functional grouping The develop- 
ment of Trade Union organization on these lines can be 
most clearly observed m Soviet Russia 

Functional Democracy in Soviet Russia 
The basis of representation in Soviet Russia is not geo- 
graphical but functional Starting from the assumption 
that the office or the factory rather than the tenement 
block or the village is the centre of the lives of most woikers, 
the Russian electoral system organizes representative bodies 
on the basis of place of work rather than of place of tesi- 
dence It is at the place of work that contacts are made, 
problems discussed, opimons canvassed, and the collec- 
tive will formed. In every State, moreover, there are 
certain classes of citizens — soldiers, sailors and airmen 
are the most outstanding examples — who have no fixed 
place of abode The Soviet s^^tem of democracy accordingly 
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provides that the units of the armed foices shall elect 
councils to express their wishes and to watch over then 
interests. These directly elected councils deal with ah 
matters appertaining to the welfare of the unit \diich elects 
them, concerning themselves \vith questions of pay and of 
hours, With the quality of work performed, with duration 
and dates of holidays, with pensions on retirement through 
old age or injury. They also elect delegates to other 
councils, which are in effect federations of functional 
councils, and exercise jurisdiction over a whole town or 
region The fedeiating regional councils elect delegates 
to a supreme council, the All-Russia Congress of Soviets 
m which Soveieignty resides. The executive committee 
of the All-Russia Congress of Soviets is elected by the 
Congress to carry on the actual business of government, 
and appoints indmduals from among its members, the 
Russian Commissars, to take charge of the various adminis- 
t''ative departments 

This brief sketch of the machinery of Soviet democracy 
has been inserted here as evidence of the fact that svsteias 
of democracy based not upon geographical constituency 
units, but upon functional organizations, are not onb 
possible, but are actually at work. I am not concerned 
to maintain here that systems of representation based upon 
community of occupation are either supeuor or inferior 
to those which embody the principle of proximity of resi- 
dence It is sufficient for the purpose of the discussion 
to point out that they are different Their difference 
derives fiom the recognition that common interests, based 
upon economic solidarity and functional association, con- 
stitute a pattern of organization which is at least as valu- 
able as, if not more valuable than, the pattern which 
results from common interests based upon geographical 
proximity. It is a difference which points once again to 
the conclusion already reached, that there is no ground for 
accepting a division of mankmd into Nation-States whose 
members are organized upon the basis of territorial pro- 
pinquity as being either final or absolute Moreover, it is 
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a difference for which the idealist theory of the State 
makes no provision. 

Nature and Significance of Voluntary 
Ethical Associations Trade Unions in Russia 
peiform a further function They are centres of community 
life. It 13 their business to ensure that the factory, mine oi 
store is not merely a place where work is done, but a 
place where cultural development is provided for those 
who are doing the woik Clubs and educational institu- 
tions, creches, restaurants, theatres, music, sports and 
games — all these are in Russia organized by the Tiade 
Umons to cater for the cultural and recreational needs 
of the people These cultural centres orgamzed on a 
functional and not a territorial basis wall serve to direct 
our attention to a second class of voluntary associations 
v/hich, during the last hundred years, has enormously 
increased in number, associations, namely, of individuals 
for cultural and ethical purposes The relevance of these 
assoaations for our present discussion is that, as in the case 
of the economic associations, they owe httle or nothing 
of the spirit which inspires them, of the purposes which 
they serve or of the functions which they peiform, to the 
Nation-State to which their members happen to belong 
Since the Renaissance the moral and religious aspects of 
the individual’s life have become increasingly dissociated 
from the State The result, as I have already pointed out, 
IS that it is no longer considered to be the business of the 
law-giver, as it was in Plato’s State, to decide what the 
good life for the individual shall be It is only during the 
last century, however, that the importance of individual 
choice in ethical matters has received general recognition 
Ever since Mill insisted upon the value of indmdual 
imtiative in the sphere of belief,^ there has been an increas- 
mg disposiiion to recognize that it is only through indi- 
viduals that the vague aspirations and religions insight of 
a particular age gam expression, it is even conceded that 
^ Sec Chapter XIV, pp 524-526. 
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these individuals may be, and usually aie, othei' than and 
hostile to those who hold political power ’ 

As a result, the citizens of democracies are diminishingK 
prepared to accept authority m matters of morals and 
religion, unless it is self-chosen The reason why Utopias, 
for example, produce such feelings of repulsion m the 
modem mind is that the average reader does not happen 
to want to live the kind of life which their authors advertise 
as the best “Mankind,” to quote agam one of Mill s basic 
principles of liberty, to w^hich most of us in theory sub- 
scribe, “are greater gainers by suffering each other to live 
as seems good to themselves, than by compelling each to 
live as seems good to the rest ” 

Religious and Ethical Individualism As a 
result of the liberal postulates which, owmg m part to 
the influence of Mill, dominated the outlook of the ’Western 
democracies in the mneteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
men and women have grown accustomed to take leligious 
and ethical freedom for granted The directions in which 
a man will find ethical and spiiitual satisfaction are, they 
hold, his own concern, nor can we avoid remarking 
that, as a matter of historical fact, the ordinary citizen 
has, in England at least, during the last himdred years, 
found diminishing satisfaction for his ethical needs in the 
State-controlled church of the pohtical organization to 
which he belongs. Increasingly he has tended to form 
independent associations for the purpose of satisfying his 
spiritual needs. The significance of these associations, 
more particularly in relation to the ethical pretensions 
of the idealist theory of the State, hes in their claim 
to set a higher standard of morality than that with which 
the State is satisfied People are heard to complain that 
politics is, on the whole, “a dirty game” into which they 
do not wish to enter, a game which observes in public life 
a lower standard of conduct than that which they maintain 
in private They point out that a mere outward observance 
of the laws of the State does not demand a high degree of 
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morality A law-abiding citizen is not necessarily a moral 
man, and a law-making citizen is frequently an immoral 
man No man ^TOuld dream of voluntarily submitting his 
intimate personal relations to the handling of the law . indeed 
it IS widely felt that the morals of the individual arc not 
only outside the State’s concern, but above its level 
‘Why should I,’ argues the individual, ‘who have a high 
standard of moral obligation and a high ideal of personal 
relations, conform to the law, which has a low one^’ 
Dissatisfaction with the ethics of the State has led to the 
growth of all kinds of associations of individuals for ethical 
purposes which ignore the State in theory and transcend 
Its boundaries m practice Theosophy, Christian Science, 
the Society of Friends, and the Oxford Groups are all 
representative movements which tend to substitute a loyalty 
to groups for a loyalty to the State, and make claims 
upon their members other than, and sometimes antithetic 
to, the State’s claims 

Summary. Associations of individuals for economic 
and ethical purposes embrace all that is most intimate m 
the indmduars life. Broadly speaking, every activity that 
fills his pocket or enriches his soul is sponsored by associa- 
tions non-coterminous wnth the State Thus individuals 
engaged in the puisuit of mateiial profit or spiritual satis- 
faction pay no heed to the pretensions of the Nation-State, 
and ignoie the divisions upon which it is based It is 
inevitable, therefore, that, when the claims imposed bv 
voluntary associations upon the individual are increasing 
both in complexity and intensity, there should come a 
clash. And the clash between the claims of the State and 
those of voluntary associations is an expression of tne clash 
between the philosophy which regards the power and 
perfection of the State as the only legitimate development 
of social organization, and that which regards the State as 
only one, and not necessarily the most important one, of 
the forms which the more complete organization of societv^ 
may ultimately take. 
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(V) That the Claims which the Theory' Authorizes the 
State to make upon the ludividuai are Unjustified 
The difference between the group theory of society just 
outlined and the idealist theory of &e State is thrown into 
lelief by the answers which they respectively give to die 
question, “ What are the limits to the claims whi^ the State 
mav justifiably make upon the individual? ” The ansiver 
of tne idealist theory is unequivocal. ‘Tt is an error, I 
think, resting on a confusion regarding the sphere of the 
State,” writes Dr Bosanquet, “to suggest that obedience 
to It can conflict with the existence of loyalty to associations 
at home or abroad The State’s peculiar function 
IS in the world of external action, and it does not enquire 
into the sentiments of men and women further than to 
establish the bom fide intention which the law includes 
m the meamng of the act. But whatever loyalties mav 
exist in the mind, the State wall undoubtedly, when need 
aiises, of which it thiough constitutional methods is the 
cole judge, prohibit and prevent the expression, in external 
acts, of any loyalty but that to the community which it 
represents Absoluteness in this sense is inherent m the 
State ” 

It is here laid down that, when the confiict of claims 
which is in question has to be decided m the field of external 
action, the State is in all cases entitled at its discretion to 
overrule the claims of other associations and to enforce 
obedience to its own; and furthermore, that it is, and 
must necessarily be, the State s nature so to do The 
whole-hearted enthusiasm, with winch fascist States have 
carried into practice the principles of Dr Bosanquet’s 
theory is common knowledge 

Now it is precisely the absoluteness of the claims which 
totalitarian States make upon the individuals who compose 
them that group theories of the State, taking their stand 
upon the number and importance of the voluntary associa- 
tions to which the individual belongs, aie disposea to 
challenge. It must, they point out, be remembered that 
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of ail the associations to which the individual belongs, the 
State IS the only one which he does not join by his own 
voluntary act The iadmdual joms ethical and economic 
associations by choice He belongs to them because they 
satisfy a need of his nature, or a want of his pocket To 
the State he belongs because he happens to have been born 
in a certain locality, an event over which he had, we must 
presume, no control The origin of the claim which a 
State makes upon its individual membeis is thus a topo- 
graphical accident. 

The Case of the Conscientious Objector 
IN War-Time It not infi-equently happens that a 
man’s motive foi joining a particular association is his 
feeling of the inadequacy of the provision made for his 
spiritual or ethical needs by the State. In such a case it 15 
haid to believe that the State is entitled to assume that, in 
time of conflict, the individual should yield unfaltering 
allegiance to the oiganization which has failed to satisfy 
his needs, and flout the claims of the particular association 
■which may be presumed not to have so failed The case 
of the conscientious objector to military service in 'W'ar- 
time affords a good instance of the point at issue The 
conscientious objector sa'ys m effect, T recognize that I 
am a member of a pohtical association called the State, 
and that this association from which I derive my social 
consciousness has important claims upon me. At the same 
time I am a member of another and larger association, 
namely, the human race. In certain cases the claims of 
the State and the claims of humamty may conflict, such 
an occasion has now arisen, and I am bound to consider 
to which of the two I owe the greater allegiance It is not 
a foregone conclusion that I should in ah circumstances 
obey the claims of the State, and I must above all retain 
the right to decide according to the dictates of my 
conscience.’ 

In coercing such a man, the State is exercising a power to 
which only the idealist theory of State entitles it to lay claim 
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In s-nm, tlien., the ideabs,t theory of the State takes no 
account of the fact that ethtcai obligations may confijctj 
that an individual may ov-e allegiance to more tlian one 
association, and that he may with, good leason insist 
that he has the right to decide fbi hunself to which of the 
different claims which, in times of emergency, may be 
made upon, him, he should give heed In the face of this 
right, the theory assumes without question that the State 
IS entitled to coerce individuals who decide to disown its 
authority, and it assumes that such coercion is not only 
legitimate m theory, but is bound to be successful m fact. 

The Right OF Re VO iT In making tius assumption 
it falls into the same eiror as that to which I ha\ e alread% 
pointed in criticism of Hobbes's absolutist theory;^ it 
overlooks, that is to say, the right of revolt There arc 
certain oppressions and interferences, rather than tolerate 
which, people, as history shows, have been prepared 
to die When they are m this mood, thev tvill levoll 
I heir revolt may be either against the exercise of the 
State’s claims, or against the State’s demai of their right 
to choose betiv'een conflicting claims 
It is this factor of revolt that renders it impossible for 
the State to be absolute in anytning but name So long as 
people have the will and the power to deny its jurisdiction 
on any particular issue, It is not, in fact, absolute, and 
the fact that on occasion they have had both the will 
and the power convicts the theory of falsehood 
Were it not so, were the absolutist theory founded on fact, 
the State u'ould be entitled to inflict whatever arbitrary 
humihation upon its members it chose, and they would be 
morally bound to acquiesce without demur Were the 
State, for instance, to decree that every fifth citizen should 
be branded with the letter on his left cheek, on^the 
ground that this was for the State’s good, or that a need had 
arisen “of which”, in Dr. Bosanquet’s words, “it thiough 
constitutional methods is the sole judge”, there would be no 
iSee Chapter XIII, pp 481, 482 
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logical. ground for icsistancetosuch a decree The enormity 
of such a position has produced an inevitable reaction 
from the theory "which contemplates it as possible ^ dhe 
countries of Europe had experience of the Statens power in 
tvar-time, and the experience was neither pleasurable noi 
elevating We may, then, suggest as a substitute for the 
“more of the State”, which Dr. Bosanquet postulates as a 
panacea for existing defects, the further development of 
voluntary associations formed for non-polmcal purposes 

As an increasing number of the individuahs inteiests 
and energies is devoted to the purposes of non-poiitical 
oigamzations, the State may, it is to be hoped, recede 
into the background of his life and become, in the end, 
a purely administrative mechamsm for maintaining the 
mimnmm conditions which are necessary for the pursuit 
of Green’s ideal ends, and for regulating the effects of the 
actions of voluntary associations upon those who are 
not members of the associations Of these necessary functions 
of the State, functions which only the State can perform, 
some account will be given in the next chapter ® 

Summary. To sum up the foregoing discussion, I 
have tried to show, (i) that the idealist philosophy of the 
State is in error in failing to see that, if moral considerations 
are apphcable to the relations of individual to individual, of 
company to company, of Trade Union to Trade Umon, and 
of family to family, they are also apphcable to the relations 
of State to State There is nothing, in fact, umque about 
that particular grouping of human, beings called a State, 
which entitles men, when grouped in a State and acting as 
representatives of a State, to disregard that moral code by 
which they consider themselves bound in their other relations. 

(ii) That the idealist theory is falsified bv facts which it 
disregards. It disregards (a) the existence of numerous 
associations of individuals for nompoliticai purposes, the 

^This assertion, true during the decade succeeding the war, has. 
It must be admitted, been -weakeiied by the events of the last lew years 

“See Chapter XIX, pp 774, 781, 78a 
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indifference which these associations manifest to the 
State, the alternative line of development for human 
societv which they suggest— alternative that is, to the 
realization by existing States of an ever greater degice of 
“ the true nature ” of the State — and the conflict of claims 
upon the allegiance of the individual which the existence 
and growth of these associations entails. It disregards 
(b) the existing amicable relations between States, and the 
extent to which the rigid demarcation between the 
boundaries and authoiities of different States, entailed bv 
the isolating tendencies of the theory, is m practice blurred 
and cut across 

The considerations indicated above reinforced bv the 
chaos to which the competing claims of absolute States 
has reduced the Western world have produced of recent 
years a powerful reaction against the idealist State theory. 
Wi iters have gone so far as to deny the necessitv of the 
Nation-State, and to predict its extinction This view is. I 
beheve, mistaken and reasons for thinking it to be so will 
be given in the next chapter t 

(VI) That Only Individuals have Personahties and 
Exercise Wills 

Part of the argument developed in Section C, (Ili^ is based 
on a certain assumption The assumption is the following 
It IS assumed that the argument m favour of the vieiv that the 
State has a being and personalitv of its owm, and that 
this being or personality has a wtU of its own is a valid 
argument Granted this assumption, I have pomted out 
that the same conclusion can be apphed to associations 
other than the State. These too, if the argument is valid, 
must have beings or personalities, these too must owm 
wills; and these too, therefore, are entitled to make claims 
upon the individual members whose personahties they in 
any form, incorporate and transcend But the notion that 
society of human beings, whether State or voluntary associ- 
ation, has a being and personahty and exercises a will is 

1 Sec Chapter XIX, pp 774-787 ^ See pp 737-/39 above 
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open to serious doubt If the doubt can be substantiated, 
then the assumption cannot be made. In the course of 
the discussion of Rousseau’s doctrine of the General Will,i I 
advanced reasons for regarding with suspicion the conception 
of group personalities and group wills. The line of criticism 
theie followed has been widely urged by modern thinkers 
especially since the War That groups may be endowed 
with the juristic personalities which the law imputes to 
them,^ the critics are piepared to concede But these 
juristic personalities are, they insist, in a quite literal sense 
of the word, legal figments Ernest Barker has expressed 
this view with admiiable conaseness. “To talk,” he says, 
‘of the real personality of anything other than the in- 
dividual human being is to indulge in dubious and perhaps 
nebulous speech When a permanent group of mnety-nme 
members is in session in its place of meeting, engaged m 
wilhng the policy of the group, it is permissible to doubt 
whether a hundredth person supervenes’ The view that 
groups have personalities has been historically invoked 
to justify the conclusion that these personalities have 
rights, and a theory of the inherent natuial rights of 
group personalities has been put forward on grounds 
similar to those adduced in support of the theory of the 
natuial rights of individual persons But the criticisms 
to which the doctrine of the natural rights of individuals 
is exposed apply with even greater force to the doctrine 
of the natural rights of groups No rights, I have argued,® 
are so inherent that they may not have to be modified in 
the hght of circumstances and adjusted to the rights of 
others Any plea for the inherent rights of individuals or 
groups must, m fact, be considered in the hght of time, 
place and circumstance This is true also of the so-called 
rights of the so-called group personality which belongs to 
the State. These are not absolute, fixed and inalienable, but 
relative, provisional and limited. 

^ Sec Chapter XIII, pp 50S-510 

® See pp 738, 739 above 

® See Chapter XIV. pp 565-567 
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(VII) That the Analogy Between the Body Politic and 
the Human Body is False’. 

The idealist theoiy of the State derives much of its 
plausibility from the analogy which it invokes between, the 
State and the living organism, and more particularh, 
bet^i^een the body politic and the human body The various 
organs of the human body have no rights apart from the 
body, no ends apart from the body, and no function except 
to contribute to the welfare of the body. Moreover, they 
stand to it in the relation of parts to a whole which both 
transcends and pervades them, so that, as parts, they are 
different from what they would have been, had they 
existed in isolation ^ Therefore, it is argued by analogy, 
the individual members of the body politic have no lights, 
ends or functions save such rights as are derived from the 
State, such ends as are proper to the State, and such 
functions as aiise out of their relation to the State and in 
pursuance of their duty to the State The State, moreover, 
determines their natures, pervading their beings with its 
own, so that they are literally different, when regaided 
as incorporated members of the State, from what they 
w ould have been had they existed in isolation This analogy, 
it will be remembered, was frequently resorted to by Plato® 
although he did not use it to justify the extreme conclusions 
of the idealist theory of the State. The analogy is partly 
valid, partly invalid, and it is important to distinguish 
those parts of it which may be accepted from those which 
are misleading 

How Far the Analogy is Valid What is valid 
IS, first, that a society is more like a living organism than 
It is like a mechanism, it resembles a human body more 
than it resembles a machine It comes into existence 
wherever there are human bemgs, and it springs naturally 
and inevitably from their association. It is not, therefore, 

’■ See Chapter II, pp 51-54, for a discussion of the relation between 
wholes and parts 

^ See Chapter I, p 25 
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imposed from without, it grows from within in response 
to the needs ofits members Jvloreover, as Buike insisted, t 
it derives its characteristics from the needs ol its members 
Burke was also right in pointing out that, because it is 
a living growth lesembling an organism lather than a 
machine, a society cannot be violently and rapidly changed 
without being destroyed, or at least seriously damaged m 
the process Society, then, is a growth, fuither, it has a 
character, so that it is peimissible — always provided that 
we bear in mind the fact that we aie using a metaphor 
— to ask, what docs it want, wiiat are its claims, what w 
its destiny^ Moreover, if we are still careful to remember 
that we are using metaphorical expressions, we are entitled 
to add that a soaety is a whole and not a mere accumulation 
of persons. Secondly, society, as has already been pointed 
out, IS necessary to the fulfilment of the individual’s per- 
sonality. It is necessary in two w^ys. In the first place, 
there is the fact upon which I have already enlarged,^ 
that it IS only in contact with his fellows that a man can 
develop his personality and realize all that he has it m 
Mm to be A man on a desert island, a man in the wilder- 
ness, a man in prison, is a man maimed, since his specifically 
human qualities remain undeveloped through lack of 
opportunities for their exerase But this is not all that is 
meant by the statement that it is only in society that the 
mdividual can realize his full nature. 

Value oe the Developed Personality 
As to the ultimate end of human existence there is, as I 
tMnk the discussions of Part II have conclusively shown, 
no general agreement I have suggested in Chapter XII 
that there may not be one end but several, and that the 
good life consists m the pursuit of any one or more of a 
number of absolute \alues ® Whatever view we take on 
this issue, we cannot, I think, withhold our agreement from 

1 See Chapter XIV, pp 574, 575. 

2 See Chapter I, pp 34, 35, 

® Sec Chapter XII, pp 455, 436. 
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the general proposition, that the living of the good life 
entails the full development of the best elements in our 
personality. The agreement on this point among ethical 
writers is, indeed, impressive Aristotle specifies the full 
development of faculty as an ingredient of the good life. 
Mill demands the maximum development of the intellect, 
T H Green finds the end m ‘'self-reahzation“ This much 
may, then, be taken as agreed, that by an impcrfectlv 
developed personality no good ide can be lived, com- 
pleteness of life IS at least one of the ends of good living 
Practical expeiience confirms this conclusion. It is a matter 
of common observation that a man ivhose character wins 
respect is one who seeks to make the best of himself, to 
advance beyond his imperfections m the direction of an 
added peifection, to reach out beyond his present and to 
grow He desires some particular kind of experience, or he 
desires merely fulness of expenence, and the effort to attam 
his desire stimulates his capacity and confirms his manhood 
The fulfilment of such desires is an enrichment of life, nor can 
they be denied without harm to the personality. “Human 
life,” as Bergson puts it, “is a perpetual becoming,” and 
human nature, therefore, cannot find satisfaction m what 
IS static Thus the right of the individual to realize all 
that he has it in him to be constitutes one of the founda- 
tions of the claim to personal freedom; for an individual 
must be fi ee to choose his own mode of self-realization 

That Participation in Affairs is 
Necessary to the Development of Per- 
sonality:. Now, many would hold that, whatever 
mode of self-realization he chooses, some degree of partici- 
pation in public affairs is an important condition of the 
full development of the individual’s personality The Greeks 
would have said that it was a necessary condiuon Young 
men are moved by what may loosely be called “political 
impulse” They feel impelled to take a hand in the runmng 
of the community, they want to feel that they count, 
that their wills and wishes matter, that It is not beyond the 
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bounds of possibility that they may come to deSect, however 
shgiitly, the coin sc of events, and mould the world nearer 
to their heart’s desire Pursuing these ideals, they participate 
in public life, rub shoulders with their fellows, learn when 
to compromise, when to insist, plan and scheme to frustrate 
the wills of others, and to further their own, and experience 
the delights of co-operation with their fellows m a common 
task The more numerous the avenues through which 
their personahties ate expressed, the moie varied the 
demands upon their faculties, the richer is the life of the 
State, and the ncher the hves of the individuals who 
compose it It is for this reason among others that self- 
government IS a good, since the effort of a commumty 
to govern itself enlarges the capacity and develops the 
personalities of those who are engaged in it. Hence, too, 
democracy, which calls its members to the exercise of their 
capacities in a hundred orgamzations — m churches and in 
guilds, in Trade Unions and in clubs, in local affairs as in 
national — possesses an advantage over other forms of 
govei nment, just because the citizens who, m a democracy, 
both govern and are governed, are more developed as 
human beings than the aUzens of authoritarian States 
who are deprived of this opportunity for the development 
of their public capacities J S Mill has finely described 
the enrichment of the mdividual’s personality that is con- 
feiTcd by the active participation of the citizen in the affairs 
of the State, concluding that “the free development oi 
individuality is one of the leading essentials of well-being 
. , , It is not only a co-ordinate element with all that is 
designated by the terms civilization, instruction, education, 
culture, but is itself a necessary part and condition of all 
those things”. Such free development, he continues, is 
only possible in a soaety where men are entitled to a voice 
in the conduct of affairs and given their chance of partic- 
ipation Now the development of human nature through 
active participation in public affairs requires , as its necessai v 
condition, that the individual should be both a member of 
a society and a member of a free society 
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Differences between the Human Eodt 
and the Body Politic. Although, m these respects 
the analogy between the human body and the body politic 
IS fruitful. It has done harm to pohtical theory rather than 
good Foi between the human body and the body politic 
there are highly important diiferences First, the organs 
of the human body have admittedly no rights of their own 
and no ends of their own. The individual members of the 
State have both individual rights and individual ends 
Secondly, the organs of the human bodv have no purpose 
apart from the whole, for their sole purpose is to con- 
tribute to the well-being of the whole But society has no 
purpose save such as is realized m the lives of its members 

Thirdly, while the organs of the human body have no 
life outside the human body, but derive their life from tliat 
to which they belong, the members of a society have a life 
apart from it, whereas society has no life apart from that 
of its members Society, m fact, subsists in the wills, the 
desires, the sympathies and the thoughts of the men whom 
it hmts together It is constituted bv comradeship in work, 
by felloivship in purpose and in hope, bv general inheritance 
of thought ; in other words, by a common hfe and by the 
social consciousness in and through which men become 
aware of the common life. Apart from these things, it is 
nothing. Herbert Spencer sought to express this distinction 
between the body politic and the human body by the 
phrases “discrete organism” and “concrete organism”, 
a society being classed as the former, the human body as 
the latter 

Fourthly, society only comes into being through the 
association of its members The existence of its mdividual 
members is, that is to say, logically prior to that of society, 
even if they do not precede it in point of time. But there is 
no sense in saying that the organs of a human body 
precede the body. The organs of the body and the 
body logically entail each other in precisely the same sense 
as the sides and angles of a triangle and the triangle 
logically entail each other 
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Degrees of Wholeness and therefore of 
Reality in' Societies That society is a whole 
which IS in a certain sense more than the sum of its members 
has been conceded, but the whole is never complete 
Some societies are more mtegrated than others In an 
imperfectly mtegrated society some parts may wish to 
secede and to form societies on their own; others will 
refuse to recognize themselves as members of the society, 
others, again, from whom recognition of membership is 
enforced may, like the Austrian inhabitants of the Italian 
Tyrol, still cling to the customs, ways of life and language 
appropriate to some other society from which they have 
been forcibly separated In these respects a society is like 
a work of art The wholeness of a picture is something 
that “'becomes”, one can see it coming into existence as 
the picture is painted When the picture is half painted, 
It IS less of a whole than when it is finished, while, even 
in the case of finished pictures, the wholeness of some is 
more obvious than that of others. The degree to which 
his work has achieved wholeness is, indeed, one of the 
critenons of the artist's success But m the case of the 
human body there are no degrees of wholeness, nor can 
it be said that its wholeness “becomes” There is never, 
that is to say, a time durmg its period of growth when 
the human body can be said to be more of a whole than 
it was at some preceding time. 

All these considerations point to the same conclusion, 
which IS that the wholeness of a human body is at once 
different m kind from, and more complete in degree than, 
the wholeness of a society. The rights of a human body m 
relation to those of its organs are more clearly established 
and better founded than those of a society in relation to 
its individual members Hence there is justification for the 
pursuit and reahzation of the ends of a human body at 
the cost of sacrifice on the part of its organs, as when an 
inflamed appendix may be removed m the interests of 
general health, which does not exist in the case of a 
society which claims to pursue ends that entail sacrifices 
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OR the part of its members In so far, their, as the ideahst 
theory bases the claims of the State to transcend the beings 
and override the wills of the individuals who compose it 
on an assumed analogy between the State and the human 
body, the claim cannot be sustained. 

(VIII) That the Implied Identification between the 
State and Society is Misleading 

The idealist theory tends to idenhiV the State vith 
society, 01 rather, it presupposes an implicit identification 
bv leason of its failure to distinguish the one fiom the 
other As a consequence, claims which can be justified 
when made by society are tacitly transferred to the State, 
which has neither the right nor the authority to make 
them The distinction between the State and society was 
first insisted upon by Locke who pomted out, m oppos^^tion 
to Hobbes, that to change the government is not to dis- 
solve society ^ It was again made by Green.® What is the 
distinction’ The State is the nation organized politically, 
it IS m essence the machinery of centiai and local govern- 
ment Society includes all the multitudinous activities, 
religious, social, economic and political, wtuch determine 
tnc mental and physical well-being of the people The 
family, the school, the umveisitj’, the church, the club, 
the athletic society, the Trade Union or professional 
oigamzation, the impalpable mfluence of enviionment, 
whether that of home, of village, or of town — all these 
blend together to constitute what we should call the life 
of sociciy The State may be artifiaal in the sense that, 
like Austria-Hungary before the War, it consists of com- 
ponent parts held together by force and prepared to flv 
apart so soon as the restraimng force is removed, but 
soaety is a natural growth and cannot exist apart fi:om 
the consent of its members. 

In piactice, the false identification of society and the 
State has miportant consequences. If the State, m contra- 
distinction to society, is simply an institution equipped 

^ See Chapter XIII, p 487 ^ See Chapter XIV, p 553 
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"With governme^itai machinery, central and local, the 
instirution is, it is obvious, liable to be captured by interested 
paities Marxists, for example, contend, as we saw in the 
pieceding chapter,^ that all existing States are m the hands 
of an economically privileged class which uses the State 
as an executive organ for adimnistenng the affairs of that 
class It IS not necessary to subscribe to all the implications 
of the Marxist h^yothesis to recognize that the machinery 
of government can be captured and subverted to personal 
or sectional ends It follows that to idealize the State, 
to concede the existence of a State sovereignty which is 
enatled to override individual rights, and to insist upon 
the real being of a State personality which informs individual 
personalities, is to hand over the individual, bound hand 
and foot to whatever party happens to have gamed control 
of the forces of government, and has the wit to use the 
idealist theory of the State to convince tlie people that it 
IS ’‘forcing them to be fi'ee”, and that it alone knows 
“their true good'', whenever it wants an excuse for tyranny 
The theoiy has thus been a godsend to parties which, 
succeeding by force or stratagem in obtaining control of 
the machinery of government, and seeking to legitimize 
an authority which owns no better foundation than the 
bayonet and the machine-gun, first identify themselves 
with the State, and then proceed to make inordinate 
claims upon its members which the idealist theory, by 
leason of its further identification between the State and 
society, enables them to justify. 

The Identification between Society and 
THE State Exemplified in Fascist practice 
This transition from the concept of society to that of the 
State, and from that of the State to that of the party 
w'hich happens to have control of the State, is exemplified 
by Nazi Germany The idealist tlieory of the State identifies 
morality wnth the State’s will, but the pronouncements of 
the leaders of the National Socialist movement identify 
1 See Chapter XVII, pp 683-685 
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morality witb. Hitler s will As Herr Wagner, the Bavarian. 
:Minister of the Interior recently announced ‘Vv'hat Hitler 
decides is right ana will remain eternally right ” 

Again, the idealist theory proclaims that the State 
embodying, as it does, the General Wills of all its citizens, 
cannot act wrongly and is, therefore, above ciiticisca, 
but It is for criticism of the Nazi party, foi passing rude 
lemarks upon the leaders of the part^', or commenting 
disrespectfully upon its decrees, that contemporary Germao 
are sent to concentration camps The idealist theory holds 
that the State possesses divme attributes and that wc owe 
it gratitude as the source of all the values and virtues ol 
our lives, but it is to Herr Hitler that ttie first of the Ten 
Commandments for Nazi workers, drawn up bv the klimster 
of Labour, enioins gratitude — '■‘We greet the Leader 
every morning,” it runs, ‘and we thank him each night 
that he has provided us officially with the will to live” — 
and it is service to Herr Hitler that is equated with service 
to what IS divine — “To serve Hitler is to sene Germany; 
to serve Germany is to serve God” runs the cieed which 
appears in the Confessional Book of the Germans, the official 
publication of the German Faith Movement Quotations 
could be multiplied indefinitely to show how the claims 
which idealist theory makes for the State, claims 'which, if the 
foregoing criticisms are valid are m any event unjustified, 
and which deiive such plausibility as they possess from a 
false identification between societ> and the State, are m 
totalitarian States put forward by the particular govern- 
ment which happens to control the State Owming no better 
foundation than the successful foice of a paiticular party, 
they lose whatever semblance of justification they may in 
theory have once possessed. 

Summary The above criticisms of the idealist theory 
of the State apply with no less force to those political 
doctrines which derive their tenets from the idcahst theory 
and base themselves upon it 1 shall not, theiefore, attempt 
a speafic criticism of fascist doctrines. The conclusions 
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which I have r.eached may, however, be fruitfully applied 
to concrete expressions of the theory as they manifest 
themselves in the contemporary world 
If, however, I may permit myself an expression of 
personal opimon, I should like to pat on record my view 
that the growth in power of national States is one of the 
greatest menaces to man's happiness Like the gods of old, 
they are jealous, violent and revengeful They bear, indeed, 
a fiightful resemblance to the Jehovah of the Old Testa- 
ment, whom they have supplanted To them belong the 
eneigies, the thoughts, the desires, the very lives of their 
citizens They are the gods, the officers of the army andl 
navy are their high pnestsj the people their sacrmce.l 
In war-time they claim to be omnipotent, and would ihake 
the same claim, if they dared, in peace Yet in spite of their 
power and prestige, these States are figments, owning no 
reality except by virtue of men's belief m them There is, 
in fact, no political reality except m the individual, and no 
good for the State other than the good of the living men 
and women w'ho call themselves its citizens. And because 
they are figments, and because living human beings are 
realities, the alleged good of the State, as such, is not 
worth the suffering of a single individual Those abstract 
ends of the State for which wars are fought are of less 
value than a single man’s blood, or a single woman’s tears 
How long, one cannot help wondering, wdi men continue 
to S3cr|.fice their lives and happiness on the altar of a 
nonentity^ This much at least is clear, that until mankind 
has outgrown the woiship of these idols, curtailed their 
powers and transferred their jealously-guarded sovereign- 
ties to some supernational authority, there will be neither 
peace nor lasting progress m the world. 
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Chapter XIX: THEORY OF 
DEMOCRACY 


Introductory. The cnuasms of democracy whether 
implied or expi eased in Chapters XVI and XVII amount 
in sum to a formidable indictment In. this chaptei I 
propose to consider what may be said in democracy’s 
defence. The task is not an easy one When he comes to 
defend his belief, the advocate of demociacy finds himself 
at a disadvantage Whereas authoritarian doctrines of the 
State are clear-cut, definite and systematic, the theory of 
democrac> is vague, tentative and fragmentary Indeed, 
it IS not a theory at all so much as a number of principles, 
each of which the democi-at takes to be true, but which 
he would be hard put to it to subslanriate He believes in 
individual freedom and self-development; he believes that 
the State was made for man and not man for the State, 
and he has an instinctive distrust of the State If, however, 
he is asked for a theory of the State, it is feeling rather than 
reason that is apt to leply And his feeling is that the 
beginning and end of the State’s function is to give indi- 
viduals the equipment, the scope and the leisure to develop 
the best that is in them. The democrat does ^ot, at any 
rate in the twentieth century, regard democracy as an 
ideal form of government, but as the least objectionable 
form of government that is practicable. It is not a best so 
much as a second-best, embraced because of the frailties 
of human nature and accepted less for its own merits than 
for fear that worse may befall, if it be rejected Thus no 
systematic defence of democracy is possible, for the reason 
that democracy is not itself the product of a systematic 
theory. 

Tor the fragmentaiy nature of the contents of this 
chapter I make no apology. Bearing in mind Aristotle’s 
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armng that we must not expect too much of conclusions 
relating to ethics and politics, which must at best be piece- 
meal and tentaPve, true on the whole rather than true abso- 
lutely, I should regard with distrust any completely logical 
and clear-cut theory whose validity could he demonstrated 
lihe that of a proposition in mathematics. It is, indeed, the 
lact that the principles of demooraev make no such claims 
that seems to me to constitute one of the strongest argu- 
ments in their favour. The following exposition falls into 
two paits, first, a discussion of the status and ninciion of 
the State m a democracy, and, secondly, a statement of 
the general principles, both ethical and poLiical, ivhich 
demociacy would be generally held to embody, and of 
some of the conclusions which tbllov' fi’om them 

I, THE STATUS AND FUNCTION OF THE 
STATE IN A DEMOCRACY 

Modem Reaction Against the State. I begin with the 
question of the status and. function assigned to the State 
by the postulates of democracy because oi its relevance 
to the matters discussed m the last chapter, inhere theories 
hostile to democracy wcie criticized. ciLticism of the 
idealist theory of tbe State challenged the poivers with 
wtoich idealist wnteis endow the State, and repudiated 
the claims w'hich they make for it. Communist theo ny | 
\''hich regal ds the State dunng_ both tEe~boiirgeois and ^ 
thelrevoIuliohafv'perio’Hs as an instrument of class domm - 1 

a true communi st society^~~esB i:bitshed The State, it mil 
be remembere3^ is to ‘Svither away'h The questions then 
arise, “ What function, if any, are we entitled, on the basis 
of our cnticibm of idealist theory', to claim for the State 
as a necessary function ”, and “ Is communist theory justified 
in its view that the State, as the repository of force in 
the community, will ultimately disappear ^ 

In democratic countries the excessive pou'ers exercised 
D> all modern States in uai-time, and by the totalitarian 
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States which have been established since the war at all 
times, have led to a reaction against the State “Left 
wing” thinkers in particular evince a profound distrust of 
the State and are apt to be impatient of ail State claims, 
many press for such a reorganization of society as will 
enable the functions and powers of the Stale, as we know 
it to-day, to be assumed bv bodies of a different character 
Are there, then, w'e must ask, functions which the State 
and the State alone can perform^ If so, what are they^ 
The answers to these questions will disclose what, I would 
suggest, are the mimmum necessary functions of the State, 
which most democratic thinkers would, I thinlc, be pre- 
pared to admit as its functions. They will also contain an 
implied criticism of the communist view, that all political 
activity IS an expression of economic forces and a by- 
product of economic circumstances 

Are there Necessary Functions for the Stated In the 
seventeenth chapter, I developed the commumst view that 
historical events are the resultants of the interplay of 
economic forces. If this \uew is true, political activity is, 
with certam reservations, always the effect, never the 
cause of, economic events, and political organizations are 
merely the forms in which economic forces express them- 
selves This view' receives reinforcement fiom the growth 
of voluntary associations for economic purposes, to which 
I drew attention in the last chaptei. If voluntary associa- 
tions for economic purposes continue to increase in pow'er 
and number, they may, it is said, ultimately come to usurp 
most of the functions usually assigned to political bodies 
such as the State Advanced theories such as Syndicahsm 
and Anarchism hold that the usurpation of State functions 
wail be complete Is this view true and is this development 
likely^ If so, political democracy in the form m which 
we have known it during the last two hundred yeais will 
disappear. 

In opposition to these theories I propose to suggest — 
and I think that the view is one in which most democrats 
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would concur that political activity is not correctly re- 
garded as merely a by-product of economic actmty, and to 
maintain, further , that even if ive assume an indefinite grow th 
of voluntary associations, there ■will neveriheless remain 
for the State a set of functions which only some foiin. of 
pohtical orgamzation can discharge. The need for the 
performance of these necessary functions constitutes the basis 
of that minimum conception of the State to which, I have 
suggested, most democrats would be prepared to subscribe 

Characteristics of Economic Action. The nature oi 
these functions may, I think, most clearly be seen, if we 
consider for a moment the “blind” nature of economic 
actions The epithet is used to indicate two rather differ- 
ent characteristics, first, that economic action as I have 
already pointed out,^ is concerned with individual ends, 
and not with the ends of society as a whole, secondly, that 
the results of economic action, though they affect society 
as a whole, are not willed either by society or by any 
individual This apparent paradox arises as follows 
Assuming that free will is a fact, we may say that dehbera- 
tion and choice in economic matteis are expressions of the 
individual’s free imtiative. The individual does nor, how- 
ever, choose the results of the actions he has willed Now 
these results affect society as a whole. Hence, although the 
general conditions of society at any moment are the result 
of the i\^ays in ivhich numbers of mdmduals have willed 
and chosen, they are themselves not chosen by individuals 
or by society Instances will make the point clearer. 

As a result of the shortage of foodstuffs that occurred 
during the war, the prices of commodities rose. People 
complained and went out of their way to find shops 
where they could purchase cheaply. They wanted, we wail 
suppose, cheap sugar, and hearing a rumour that at a 
certain shop sugar was being sold at less than the prevail- 
ing rate, repaired thither m masse to buy As a result, the 
sugar either went up m price or was sold out; this result, 
1 See Chapter XVIII, pp. 743, 744 
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which was the exact contrary of what each individual had 
willed, ■'vas the direct outcome of their combined willing 
Similarly, if there is a rumour tuat a bank is in difficulties, 
depositors will be anxious to withdraw their money As 
a consequence, there will be a run on the bank and the 
bank will fail This result, which nobody wants, is nevei- 
theless due to tvhat everybody has individually willed 
Genera] izmg from these illustrations, we may say that 
although the economic conditions of society are the accumu- 
lated results of individual action, they are not willed by 
individuals Thus the apparent “blindness” of economic 
forces arises from the fact that the ultimate outcome of the 
action of individuals is outside the control of any individual 
In sum, the effects of an mdwidual’s action extend beyond 
his immediate intention, his will and knowledge bemg 
more limited than his effective envnonment 

Necessity for Political Action. It is because of this 
fact, because the collective social conditions which any 
particular action uill tend to create are hidden from its 
author, because in fact economic action is “blip d ”, that 
political action becomes necesiary, necessary, that is to 
say. to check the blind results of economic action 
This need for check will always remain Indeed, m 
proportion as the ends of human beings are increasingly 
set by economic considerations, m proportion as their 
actions are increasingly determined by economic motives, 
and less by habit and custom, the checking and limiting 
function of the State will become increasingly important 
It is only in highly developed societies that the motives 
of the actions of groups of mdividuals are predominantly 
“economic”, a fact uhich renders the economic inter- 
pretation of history largely inapplicable to the societies 
ofantiqmty, which were based mainly on habit and custom 

Defectsjjf F.c nrnmic Tndmdualism . The social legis- 
lation passed in England at the end of the nineteenth and 
beginnmg of the twentieth centuries affords a good 
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lUusi-iatiOn, of tne obligation whicli is laid upon the Staie — 
an obligation which, however distasteful the State finds 
that it cannot avoid shouldering — of intei'vening to check 
the blind effects of purely economic actions on the part of 
individuals The necessity for the Factory Acts, Trade 
Board Acts, Shop Hours Acts, and similar legislation, ex* 
posed the shoitcommgs of that particular form of political 
individualism which dominated political thought during 
the nineteenth century, and which is most favourable to 
unrestrained economic action. The Egoistic Hedonism 
popularized by the utilitanans, coupled with the theorie=: 
of the Manchester economists, issued, as I have alreadv 
showm,^ in the do ctrine that each invididual co uld be 
trusted to look afte r Ei sotvii interests, far better than-anyone 
else, and that, in consequence, it was not the business 
of the Stat e^to t nter^relnTRerelatxQns between indiviauSts 
This dodttine reslT“lipon two assumptimis It ass^umes 
( i) that each individual has an equal opportunity and equal 
power of choice, and (2} that each individual is equahv 
far-sighted and has equal power of giving effect to his 
choice Taken together these assumptions entail that the 
proposition, each individual can be trusted to look after 
his own interests, is true and equally true of each 
individual. 

In fact neither assumption is correct Owning to the 
differences between their economic circumstances people 
have different ranges of choice, and in consequence 
different oppoitunities of choosing. Moreover, people see 
the results of their actions in very different degrees, no 
man is able to see all the results of any particular action, 
but some men can see further than others 

Because of the inferiority of their pow'ers of choice and 
foresight, the many ■were m the nineteenth century exploited 
bv the few m the interests, not of the many or of the com- 
mumty at large, but of the few, exploited so unashamedly 
that the State was compelled to step m and check the 
' blind” results of economic action by political action 
1 See Chapter IX, pp 348, 349 
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The admission of the necessity for legislation such as that 
embodied in the Factory Acts, the Trade Board ^Vets and 
the Shop Hours Acts is also an admission tliat the voluntary 
pursuit of economic ends by some members of a society 
may have consequences which adversely affect society as 
a whole. These consequences are such as are rarely fore- 
seen and, we may hope, are never willed by those whose 
actions have engendered them, and it is to minimize 
their disastrous effect on society as a whole that political 
action is necessary 

Characteristics of Political Action. Political action, 
then, as opposed to economic action, is concerned with 
tire good of society as a whole It must include within its 
purview not economic action as such, but the effects of 
economic action upon those who are not directly engaged 
in It. If we grant that the ‘ blindness” of the effects of 
economic action will be liable to produce effects upon 
society as a whole which are often undesirable, we must 
giant also the necessity for controlling the effects of the 
economic actions of private individuals by a will which is 
more far-sighted than that of the individuals in quesbon 
And we must also grant the desirability of inducing 
individuals to behave in wavs that are other than economic 
The necessary control can only be exercised, the necessary 
inducement can only be brought to bear by the State 
The State may appeal to individuals not to act in 
certain ways because, as the sole body in the commumty 
which is concerned with the welfare of society as a whole, 
it foresees that the effects of their actions will be injurious to 
ociety as a whole Alternatively, w'hen appeals fail, it may 
mitiate controlling and checking action of the kind 
exemplified by the Factory Acts. The object of such 
legislation is to prohibit individuals fiom embarking on 
the course of action which purely economic motives would 
dictate, because the effects of such action are such as will 
militate against the welfare of society. The justification 
for this function, of checking and controllmg which I am 
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assigning to the State, lies m the facts that its foresight is 
greater than that of any purely economic association and 
its purpose more comprehensite The greater foresight 
belongs to it by virtue of its greater knov, ledge the more 
comprehensive purpose by virtue of its concern with the 
welfare not of any section of soaet^-, but of society as a 
whole, a concern which places upon it the necessity of 
safeguarding the interests of all its members from the 
‘ blind” effects of the activities of some of them. 

It follows that the need for political activity is not j 
diminished, but intensified by the increased scope and j 
frequency of economic activity on the part of individuals ^ 
and groups of individuals The fact that the forces which 
now determine the occurrence of economic events are world- 
wide in their inadence^ does not lessen the need for 
political organization to regulate their effects It does, 
however, suggest that the political organization best 
fitted for the purpose may be one which transcends the 
bounds of the nation State it may even, m the last resort, 
be one which has become world-wide. The expression 
“the State” in the foregoing should, then, be taken to 
denote some form of political organization, and not 
necessarily that particular form which we know as the 
sovereign nation State, 

The State and Ethical Associations, In Chapter 
XVIII, I emphasized the growth of voluntary associations 
for ethical and religious purposes The question must now 
be considered, “What should be the function of the State 
in relation to these associations”^ Both Fascism and Com- 
munism concur in holding that ethical and religious 
associations must take their colour and direction from the 
State In Germany religion must submit to the domination 
of National Socialist ideals and Christianity, in so far as 
It claims to be an international religion, placing allegiance 
to God before allegiance to the State, is persecute . n 
Russia religion of any kind is regarded with disfavour 
1 See Chapter XVIII, pp. 745-74^ 

BBi 
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and morals are treated as the by-products of economics 
Democratic and" liberal thinking differs from both Com- 
munism and Fascism m holding that a man’s ethical 
and pohtical vle^^'S are his own concern, and that he should 
be free to hold them and to practice the conduct which they 
enjoin without interference by the State. The question 
therefore arises, whether, grantmg the piesuppositions of 
democratic theory, the State has any part to play in the 
spheies of ethics and religion and, if so, what part Once 
agam it will, I think, be found that the function of the State 
in this regard is what, in its relation to economic associa- 
tions, I have called a background function. The need for 
a political organization to dischaige this function arises 
from two sets of considerations. 

(i) I have stressed on an earlier page the importance of 
spontaneity in ethical and religious matters ^ A man 
should, democrats and individualists have urged, be free 
to choose for himself both creed and code. I have also 
diawn attention to the frequency with which original 
insight in the sphere of ethics and religion brings the 
prophet, seer, preacher or oiigmal moialist into conflict 
with the State ^ The question accordingly arises, “ In what 
circumstances, if any, the State has a right to suppress 
ethical or religious beliefs”’ The friends of liberty would 
maintain that there are none. The question at issue here 
is one of ultimate values,^ and I do not see how it is possible 
to settle it by argument Where, however, the effects upon 
others of the dissemination of original ethical and leligious 
beliefs are concerned, a different set of considerations arises 
It is a commonplace that the effects of an individual’s 
teaching and example extend into spheres outside his 
personal cogmzance, affect the conduct of men whom he 
may never know, and often lesult in lines of conduct of 
which he would be the first to disapprove The fact that 
he may be ignorant of the effects of his teaching upon 

^See Chapter XIV, pp 524, 525 

- See Chapter VIII, pp 308-310 

^ See p 783 below for a development of this contention 
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society^ and that he would disapprove of them, if the} i*ere 
brought to his notice, does not, hoisrever, mean that the 
State can remain indifferent to them As I ha\e already 
pointed out in the case of actions proceeding from economic 
motives,^ the individual’s iMli is more limited than his 
effective environment, and for this reason and in tins sense 
the effects of ethical teaching may be ‘'bhnd’', just as the 
effects of economic action may be “blind. ’ Ethical beliefs 
ma} in fact be regarded from a double point of view , 
from that of the extent to which thev satisfy the indmduai 
and from that of their effect upon the lives and conduct 
of other individuals It is from this second point of view 
that the State takes cognizance of ethical beliefs, that is 
to say, It takes cognizance of their social effects, and 
because these may be unintended, subversive and anti- 
social, It may be the business of the State to set bounds 
to their spread Obvious examples are the effects of 
anarchist teaching upon policemen and civil servants, 
and of pacifist teaching upon the armed forces of the Croi\ n 
Now most States, including democratic States, would 
regard these effects as matters of which the State is bound 
to concern itself in its own defence 

Difficulty of Drawing the Lme of State Interference. 
It may be granted that the line ivhere State inierference 
IS justified IS hard to draw. Most democrats would urge that 
in recent years it has been drawn too tightly, and assert 
that even m democratic countries there has been an 
unjustifiable lestramt of individual liberty in the fancied 
interests of the welfare of the State. The English, for 
example, aresupposed to set store bj liberty , and Great Britain j 
IS generally regarded as a stronghold of individualism 
Yet reflecting upon the tendency of such post-war legis- 
lation as the Public Order Act which seeks to prohibit 
the wealing of political umforms, the Incitement to Dis- 
affection Act known as the Sedition Act, the Trade Disputes 
Act regulating the use of Trade Union funds for political 
I See above, pp. 773, 774. 
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purposes, the Emergency Powers Act and the Official 
Seciets Act, it is' difficult not to conclude that what Locke 
would have called a mans “natural rights", and what 
Mill would have insisted on regarding as his right to explain 
his views to all-comers on matters of contemporary public 
importance, has in recent years been considerably infringed 
Nevertheless, the most ardent individualist tvould, I think, 
concede in principle the State ’s'Ugfet-to the suppression 
of such sentiments and opinions as are liable to undermine 
Its existence as a State, however warmly he might denounce 
the practical abuse of that right by existing States If, 
for example, the effects of a particular doctrine were such 
as to cause servants of the State to be unwilling to perform 
what the State regards as their duty, inducing policemen 
to refram from arresting criminals, and soldiers from obey- 
ing officers, the State would, in the opinion of most 
democrats, be justified in takir^ the view that it had a 
right to suppress the doctnnes m question as seditious 
Each case would, hotvover, need to be judged on merits 

Need for Uniformity of Conduct. A furthei con- 
sideration to be borne m imnd in this connection is the 
need (referred to on a previous page) for umformity in 
spheres which are ethically neutral To revert to an 
illustration already used in connection with the philosophy 
of Locke,^ from whose theories, together with those of 
Mill, the line of thought developed in the present chapter 
is largely derived, it is a matter of ethical indifference 
whether traffic proceeds on the left or on the right hand 
side of the road. It is, however, essential in the public interest 
that, whichever side the accepted rule of the road prescribes, 
should be umversaiiv adhered to The commumtv cannot, 
that is to say, permit a particular individual to hold up 
traffic and endanger life because of its respect for freedom 
and recogmtion of his inalienable “natural right” to drive 
on whichever side of the King’s highway he pleases 
Again, it is a manner of small ethical, though of great 
^ See Chapter XIII, p 485 
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climatic moment, whether clothes are w’orii or whether 
they axe not There is nothing intrinsically disgraceful 
about the human body, as is shown by the various anas of 
it winch different civilizations have thought proper to 
expose to the public gaze But if a particular communit’/ 
holds that a particular area of the bodv ought to be cotrcred 
it cannot, it may be said, permit individu^s to outrage the 
prevailing sense of ‘ decency” by asserting their right 
to walk about the street naked In those spheres, then, 
in which uniformity is important, some person or bodv 
must be charged with the function of mamtainmg it 
To insist that the most appropriate bodv for the purpose 
is the State, is not to concede the claim of ideahst theory 
that the State has the right to prescribe the good life 
for the individual It is only to recogmze in another con- 
nection the need to maintain that minimum background 
of accepted behaviour by aU, which is the indispensable 
condition of the hvmg of the good life by any, and to 
point to the State as the most appropriate body for ful- 
filling that need 

Democratic Theory of the State. It would seem, then, 
that the function which democratic theory is prepared to 
recogmze as belonging of necessity to the State-is-aTj^ck- 
ground function The State should not prescribe men’s 
business and ‘economic activities, and it should not presume 
to tell them how thev should live It should, however, be 
prepared to step m to check the adverse effects of men’s 
industrial and economic activities upon other citizens, and 
it should make it its busmess to estabhsh the conditions 
m which a man can choose for himself his way of life, 
and then live consonantly with his choice The relegation 
of the State to what is m essence a background position 
does not mean that it wiU not be continuously engaged in 
positive action In its role of checker and modifier of the 
blind effects of economic action, the State will be committed, 
as we have seen, to social legislation to protect the workers 
from economic exploitation. 
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Socialists would claim more extended functions for 
the democratic State. Pointing out that the material 
conditions of the great mass of the people in all European 
countries are considerably worse than they need or should 
be, they would maintain that the reason why they are 
worse IS the persistence of the economic system knowm as 
Capitalism. This system, they hold, has shown itself 
manifestly unable to make available for the people as a 
whole the material benefits of applied science. In this view 
the recent slump of 193 1-3, with its celebrated paradox 
of want m the midst of plenty, has confirmed them In 
pursuance of its “background” function of protecting the 
individual fi-om the effects, at once unintended and 
unrestricted, of economic action, the State should, then. 
Sociaksts maintain, take steps to end the capitalist economic 
svstem, and to substitute an organization of the material 
resources of the nation on lines similar to those which have 
been followed in Soviet Russia The discussion of this 
highly controversial view would take me beyond the scope 
of the present book It is sufficient to point out heie that 
the recognition of the essential nature of political activity, 
as concerned with the background rather than with the 
foreground of the individual’s life, is not intended to rule 
out, and does not rule out, the introduction by the State 
of such legislation as would be necessary to supersede 
Capitalism and to introduce Soaalism. On the contrary, 
if it be true that under Capitahsm the individual can 
never be assured of economic security because of the 
adverse effects upon the community as a whole of the 
competitive activities which Capitahsm recognises and 
encourages, the adequate performance of the function 
which I have postulated for the State would entail 
such legislation. 

Political Democracy not an Impediment to Economic 
Change It is sometimes said that political democracy, 
which champions the individual and seeks to safeguard 
his freedom and to protect his rights from encroachment 
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by the State, is hostile to Socialism.^ The main ground foi 
this charge is that the benefits which political democracv 
has succeeded in obtaimng for the working classes, b\ 
talang the revolutionary edge off poverty and discontent, 
militate against the effectiveness of socialist propaganda 


The charge seems to t he present w riter to be u mu stified 
The goods which” political democracy has obtained fo’’ 


the mass of the 


economic goods, but they are none the less important 
They include equality before the law, the right to elect 
representatives, and freedom of speech, of reading and of 
writing. The right to elect and the right to freedom of 
speech, reading and writing have a special relevance in 
this connection The fact that they exist and are enjoyed 
means that those ■who desire economic change are able 


freely to propagate their opinions, freely to choose as their 
representatives tliose who, if elected to Parliament, will 
voice their opinions, and freely to vote for the representa- 
tives they have chosen If they send to Parliament a suffrcent 
number of those who share their desire for economic change, 
then, there is at least some prospect of the change being 
effected. Nor is the prospect necessarily chimerical. 
Changes of the kind in question have been effected in 
the past, and are bemg effected m the present ynth such | 
lapidity that what is known as social reform legislation j 
has been the distinguishing characteristic of the present 
epoch As a consequence, the lot of the working classes 
has substantially improved dm’ing the last hundred years. 
It has also improved relatively to that of the moneyed 
classes A steeply graded mcome tax, an excess profits 
tax, death duties, and estate duties have depressed the 
economic position of the wealthy, while the provision of 
social services in the shape of Old Age Pensions, Unemploy- 
ment and Health Insurance benefits, free education and 
State-aided grants and scholarships has improved the 
economic position of the poor. That some levelling o 
mcome has resulted is generally agreed Nor is there any 
1 See Chapter XVII pp 687-689, for a development of thii view 
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reason to suppose that these economic changes have reached 
their limit On the contrary, if we may trust Mr Keynes’s 
prophecy that “in a hundred years’ time the standard of 
life m progressive countries will be between four and eight 
tunes as high as it is to-day,” they may, if w e are spared the 
catastrophe of war or revolution, be expected to continue 
How have they been effected'^ By arguments addressed 
to men’s reason, by appeals to their sense of justice, 
and by the resultant pressure of voting power exercised 
through the ballot-box — in a word, by the exercise of 
precisely those political liberties w'hich the inspiration 
of liberal and individualist thought won for the democracies 
m the mneteentli century, and which the Continental 
dictatorships deny. 

The Method of Change m a Democracy. Nothing, 
indeed, m this connection is clearer than that the methods, 
by which in democratic countries social reforms have been 
effected and the resultant economic amelioration of the 
position of the workmg classes has been achieved, could not 
have been followed under a dictatorship Social reforms are 
born mitialiy of a burmng sense of resentment against the 
injustices and inequalities of the existing regime, expressing 
Itself in a stream of speeches, ai tides and books. Men listen 
1 to the speeches ; they read the articles and the books, and 
some are converted to the view's of their authors In course 
of time sufficient converts are made to elect representatives 
to Parliament, and presently, if the process continues, 

^ sufficient representatives are sent to Parliament to constitute 
* a government which introduces the reforms. In countries 
I governed by dictatorships there are permitted neither 
speeches, articles, nor books critical of the existing regime 
There are no free elections, there are no workers’ repre- 
sentatives m Parliament, and a government pledged to 
the economic changes that socialists desire would not be 
permitted. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
to destroy the liberties won by political democracy, is 
to destroy the instruments of peaceful social change 
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Pol tical democracy .n fact 15 not an impediment to, but a 
condition of the realization, of economic equalit\ ■ 
Liberalism in the -widest sense of the word is not the foe^ 
but the indispensable ally, of Socialism. 

This section may appropriately be concluded iVith a 
quotation from John Stuart hfill who, himself an indi- 
vidualist and a democrat, Vias m the concluding years of 
his life moving rapidly in the direction of what would be 
now called Socialism 

“It appears to me that the great end of social impro\e- 
ment should be to fit mankind by cultivation for a state 
of society combining the greatest personal freedom with 
that ]ust distribution of the fruits of labour, ■s\hich the 
piesent laws of property do not profess to aim at. Whether, 
when this state of mental and moral cultivation shall be 
attained, individual property in some form (though in a 
form very different from the present) or community of 
ownership in the instruments of production and a regulatea 
diMSion of the produce will afford the circumstance most 
favourable to happiness, and best calculated to brmg 
human nature to its greatest perfection, is a question which 
must be left, as it safelv may, to the people of that time to 
decide. Those of the present are not competent to decide 
It.” 

Positive Function of the State m the Ethical Sphere. 
To return to the sphere of ethics, it is, I have suggested, 
the business of the State to provide that background of 
order and security in which alone the individual can live the 
good life, as he sees it. Such a background has a negative 
and a positive aspect. Its negative asp ect is a guaran tee 
against personal violence and security^ir--possessions , its 
positive aspect is the provision of the mimmum training 
for body and mind -which are necessary, if the good life 
is to be lived Traimng for the body includes hvgiene 
In this connection the democrat looks to the State to 
establish an adequate drainage and sewage system, hospitals 
for the sick, a public medical service, and a mimmum 
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Standard of nutrition If it is difScult foi a sick man to 
pursue the good life, it is not less difficult for an uneducated 
one The background function which I am assigning to 
the State includes, therefoie, such training of the mind, 
such lefining of the spirit, as will fit a man to pursue truth 
and apprehend values Minimum necessary educational 
lequirements are that the democratic citizen should be made 
free of the inherited knowdedge and culture of his race, that 
he should be given an acquaintance with what great men 
have thought and said memorably about life, and that his 
ciitical faculties should be developed so as to emancipate 
him from a slavish dependence upon the thought of others 
and equip him wath the means of thinking for himself 

The State as a Developer of Personality, The view 
that the function of the State should be to remove impedi- 
ments to the living of the good life by its members, rathei 
than to prescribe the nature of the good life which they 
should live envisages, it will be seen, a wide area of activity 
for the State. Wide as it is, it remains, from the point of 
view of the individual, a background activuty The State 
has, however, one positive role to play which enables it to 
assume a place in the foreground of the individual s 
consciousness Of this role, some indication was given 
in the last chapter.^ The good life, I have suggested 
in Part II, is to be identified with the pursuit of certain 
absolute values. Of these values, happiness and moral 
goodness aie two Now both these values may be realized 
m the service of the community To many individuals, 
indeed, a life of vigoious and useful public service is the 
most easily accessible avenue to happiness. Such a life, 
moreover, develops their best qualities and evokes the 
highest that they have it m them to be It is in the service 
of the State that this kind of life may be most fully lived — 
not necessarily in the maintenance of the State as it is, but 
in the endeavour to transform the State as it is into some- 
thing which is nearer the heart’s desire This is the truth 
=-See Chapter XVIII, pp 761, 76a. 
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that lies at the root of the idealist theory of the State, 
though, the truth is, as I have tried to shou,, distorted out 
of all literiess to itself. The recoguidon of this truth requiies 
to assign to the State a more positive sphere in the lealm 
of ethics ihati we, have hitherto envisaged For in pioviding 
the individual with opportunities for the development of 
virtue aud the realization of happiness, tiie State is not 
merely supplving the background of the good hie, it is 
assisting to fill its foreground 

In conceding this much it is, however, important that 
we should bear m mind that the State is not a unique 
or final form of human organization, and that the fiinttsons 
both negative and positive which have been claimed for 
it in the preceding paragraphs could be discharged by 
other forms of political organization Indeed, there is 
some reason to suppose that the development of moral 
virtue and the realization of happiness in public work 
will, m the twentieth century, be best promoted by service 
to the international ideal. It is ceitamJy the case that 
the function of providing the background for the good 
life in the guise in which it picsents itself to the citizen 
of the modem European or American State, can be 
most adequately discharged by some form of inter- 
national, or, at any rate, of federal organization, which 
will supersede the aggressive nationalism ol emating 
sovereign States. Patnofa'sm, in fact, is not enough just 
because the State is not the whole or, rather,^ because 
there is a larger whole of which the whole, which is the 
State, forms pait. Once it is admitted that the individual 
may fulfil his personality by serving ends other than bis 
own, and feel interest in and make sacnfices for the welfare 
of wholes of which he is a member, there seems to be no 
logical reason for stopping short of the v'hole which is 
mankind. 
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II. GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF 
DEMOCRACY 

Prelmimary Observations. I turn to the positive 
principles which a democratic and individualist theory 
of society would be generally held to embody Their 
statement needs to be prefaced by three preliminary 
observations 

(1) I drew attention at the outset to the fact that there 
15 no systematic democratic theory of society in the sense 
m which there are systematic communist and fascist theories 
Hence the principles that follow are not related by any 
necessary logical connection. They are generally main- 
tained together, but the acceptance of any one of them 
does not necessarily entail the acceptance of all, nor does 
the rejection of one entail the rejection of all. 

(2) As in the case of the ultimate principles^ upon w^hich 
our ethical judgments are based, these political pnnciples 
are intuitively apprehended I do not mean to assert that 
everybody assents to them; indeed, divergences of view 
in regard to them are certainly not less marked than in the 
case of ethical principles In so far, however, as they are 
seen to be true, they are also seen to require no arguments 
in their support Hence, if they aic questioned by some- 
body who wishes to deny them there is, so far as I can 
see, no method of proving their truth which will bnng- 
conviction to the questioner 

(3) Some of the principles are political, others ethical, 
in some cases, that is to say, certain ethical propositions 
are seen to be true, from which certain political proposi- 
tions follow as their corollaiies; in other cases the position 
is reversed. Startmg, that is to say, from the premise 
that the purpose of the State is the maintenance and 
promotion of the conditions within which the good life 
for the individual is possible, we may proceed to assert 
either that the good life involves such and such elements, 

^ See Chapters V, pp 166-170, and XII, pp 418-420 
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and that, if taese elements aie to be realized by tne in- 
dividuals who are membeis of a State, 'such and such 
political principles must be accepted by the State; or, 
we may insist that such and such political pnnciples must 
be accepted, if the State is adequately to fulfil the purpose 
assigned to it, 

A. The Piiucipie of Democracy 
That only the Wearer kjjows Where the 
Shoe Pinches. This may be roost succinctly stated 
in the form, ‘it is only the wearer who knows where the 
i,lioe pinches It follows that the wearer should choose his 
shoe and that he cannot afford to allow others to choose for 
him Why can he not? Because history shows conclusnely 
that human bemgs cannot be trusted with unchecked 
powers ovei the lives and destinies of other tiuman beings. 

I shall elaborate this point under prmcipk B Por the 
present it is sufficient to point out that, since they can- 
not, those who have to obey the laivs must also m the 
last resoit be those who decide what latvs they are to 
obey 

Suppose, however, that we grant that those in authority 
are not only endowed with siipieme wisdom, but are 
Imbued witli the best intenPons, rve must still insist that 
to govern, a state efficiently, to frame good laws, is not 
enough. The efficiency must be such as is compatible with 
peoples happiness, the laws such as they ivish to obey 
It IS better for imperfect men to live under imperfect 
laws that fit them, that refiecl their desires and suit their 
needs, than that they should be cUsapIined to the require- 
ments of legislative perfection. Twenueth centurj' human 
nature is a loose, untidy, ample sort of growth, full of 
unacknowledged needs and unsuspected oddities And just 
as a foot which is ill shaped cannot, without unhappiness 
to Its ownei. be thrust into a perfectly formed shoe, so a 
community of imperfect human bemgs cannot, without 
unhappiness, be thrust into the stiaighl-jacket of perfectly 
conceived laws We must, then, cut our legislative coat 
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accoiding to the cloth, of human nature, which means 
that we must have the right to cut it foi ourselves. 

For centuries our ancestors fought for this right against 
power, against pmalege and against the passive obstruc- 
tion of vested interests Eventually they triumphed, 
■winning for all men the right to share in determining the 
sort of commumt-y m which they should lue, and the sort 
of laws by which their lives should be governed If 
we value this right, it follows that it is our duty to see 
that we do not through shortsightedness — for the benefits 
of democracy are long term benefits — or impatience — for 
the workings of democracy are slow — or indiffeience — 
for democracy makes no spectacular appeal to the imagina- 
tion — throw away the heritage which our ancestors 
bequeathed to us 

That Inexpertness is no Bar to Sele- 
Government. Moreover, granted that uninstructed 
men entiusted with political initiative make blunders, 
there is vet ■virtue m the method of trial and error Indeed, 
it is difficult to see how a people which is unfit for self- 
government can become fit save by the inexpert perfor- 
mance of duties for which it is admittedly at first unfitted 
It IS better, m other words, that a man should do a good 
job badly than that he should not be given a chance 
to do it at all, for it is only by doing it badly that he will 
learn to do it well. The issue raised by this principle is, 
broadly, the issue between the Platonic theory of the 
State and the democratic theory Plato points out that 
the ordinary man has neither tlie knowledge nor the 
sclf-disciphne to enable him efficiently to exercise the powers 
of government, and argues that he should not be given 
the opportunity of meddlmg with that of which he is 
Ignorant, and for which he is unfit The democrat replies 
that he should be given the chance, even though he is 
ignorant and unfit, partly because no recipe for the pro- 
duction of Plato’s Guardian-governors has yet been dis- 
covered, partly because he may himself become fitter 
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and more knowledgeable through experiment and expeii- 
ence Plato sa-ys, again, that in a demociacy the State 
IS captured by sectional Interests who run it for their oivn 
advantage The democrat rephes that the society trhich 
he ad-vocates is, to quote Professor Laski, ‘"one in ivhich 
the incidence of policy is not biased in the direction of 
any particular group in the community — in which, there- 
fore, the interest of any indmdual in the operation of the 
State IS approximately equal to that of any other. ’ The 
democrat admits, of course, that this is an ideal, never 
yet reahzed, but he insists that it is an ideal to be realized. 
The point at issue here is not, I think, one which can be 
settled by argument The following quotation from Low es 
Dickinson's book. After Two Thousand lears, states the 
democratic principle m its beanng upon this issue bettei 
than I can hope to do. 

‘ Philalethes . Granting, I would say, that youi 
philosopher-kmgs could be put into power, and that 
they knew Good perfectly and truly, and mtroduced 
their censorship to preserve it uncontaminated, yet 
still I should say they would be defeating their awn 
object, or at any rate mine Por what I would wish 
to create is not men like statues, beautiiuUy shaped 
lor someone else to contemplate, but h\ing creatures, 
choosing Good because they know Evil. And il they 
are to know it, it must not be silenced Rather, just 
as you would have trained your soldiers by the per- 
petual presence of danger, so would I my citizens, by 
the perpetual sohcitation of evd. 

Plato And if they succumb to it? 

Philalethes- And if your soldiers succumbed to the 
enemy ? They would succumb, and so doubtless many 
of them will Others will shp and recover themselves, 
some few will never fall But always Goodness will be 
being tested, as in a free society is truth, by the method 
of trial and error,” 
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That TJninstrugtedness is no Bar to Self- 
Government. The acceptance of this principle 
carries with it an ansiver to some of the criticisms of 
democracy summarized in the preceding chapter, [a) ‘The 
electorate is stupid, ignorant, and uninterested,’ say the 
critics, ‘therefore, it is not fit to go\ern itself. What it 
needs IS not self-government, but leadeiship.’ But the 
man in the street is interested, and interested of necessity 
by viitue of the effects upon him of legislative enactments 
He may not belong to a pohPcai party, read the political 
news, listen to political speeches, or trouble to cast his 
vote; but because vhat the Government decides may, 
and probably will, affect him profoundly, determining 
whether anything, and if so how much, will stand between 
him and starvation if he loses his employment, whether 
and when his body may be dismemba'ed by a shell or 
disembowelled by a bullet — and by whose shell and by 
whose bullet — if it decides to go to war, it is right that 
he should be given a chance to form the State’s policy 
by his vote and to express his view of it when formed 
He may not avail himself of the chance — that is a matter 
which concerns himself, but that he should be given it, 
however apparently “uninterested” he may appear, is 
a plain deduction from tlie principle. 

That Experts are not entitled by Virtue 
OF their Expertness to Govern, {h) It is 
often said that government, being complex, should be 
entrusted to experts Experts may be of two kinds men 
■who, in comparison with ordinary men are possessed of 
[i) superior knowledge: («) a general unspecified superiority 
(i) In support gov^ernment bv experts the critic of 
democracy points out that the man who possesses superior 
knowledge knows what ought to be done and how to do 
It. on occasions when the man in the street and the Member 
of Parhament whom the man in the street elects do not 
The implication is that, since the expert knows what ought 
to be done, the expert should hav e power of decision. The 
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implication is not justified In regard to economic issues, 
■which are those chiefiy relevant to this particular criticism, 
of democracy, the expert emphatically does not know, or 
lather, as the histor} of recent years has only too plainly 
shown, what he ‘ knows” is often diametrically opposed 
to what IS '“known” by a rival expert. In a general sort 
of way, no doubt, economic experts are In a position to 
tell us what we must do, if we wish to prosper. Wc must 
not, for instance, impose tariffs and exchange restrictions, 
if we 'Wish to increase international trade But the tariffs 
and exchange restrictions of one country are always repre- 
sented as regrettable necessities which are imposed upon 
It by the provocative tariffs and restrictions of its neigh- 
bours To deal with the difficulty, international and not 
national action is, it is obvious, required, but how to 
persuade the nations collectively to take the steps which 
the self-interest of each individually demands, is a problem 
no more within the competence of the economic expert 
than of the man in the street The expert, then, often 
does not know, his knowledge is often opposed to that of 
other experts while, more often still, considerations lying 
entirely outside the expert's province make it impossible 
for the government to take the action which his knowledge 
suggests 

That the Ends of the Expert may be other 

THAN THOSE OF THE COMMUNITY. ThoUgh the 
expert may have knowledge whicli the commumtv lacks, 
he may also acknowledge values which the commumty 
disavow^s The ends which the expert desires to promote 
may be, indeed they often are, different from those of 
the ordinary man An economic expert, for example, 
concerned onl'v ■with the increase of efficiency, may con- 
ceive and plan a community of willing industrial slaves, 
o-wmng no desiies save such as are consonant with the 
speeding up of production ■with a view to the maximiza- 
tion of output, a hygienic expert, concerned only wnth 
health, may demand that men should be required to hve 
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on lice, rusks, and vegetables, a military expert, thar 
they should be drilled daily and sleep with gas masks 
hanging to their bedposts in the interests of security 
Or again, though the ends of the expert may not be 
other than those of the community, the means that he 
proposes to adopt in order to secure them may be other 
than those which the commumty yills Most men, no 
doubt, desire a plenitude of goods, health and security 
It does not, however, follow that they are prepared to 
turn themselves into lobots, vegetarians, or soldieis, and 
It does not follow, because they may and do acknowledge 
other ends with whose realization machine-minding, 
vegetable-eating and drilling conflict Thus measures 
proposed by an expert, although ancillary to ends which 
the community desires, may never theless be unacceptable 
because their adoption conflicts with other ends which 
the expert does not recognize 

That the Distinction between Ends and 
Means is often Invalid. It is frequently con- 
tended that the expert's primary concern is with means 
In a democracy, it is said, the community should will 
the ends, the expert determine the means for their achiei e- 
ment But the considerations just mentioned suggest that 
in the political sphere the distinction between means and 
ends may break down. For means may themselves be 
ends m disguise To take a concrete example m the spiing 
of 1931 the Laboui Government set up, at the instance 
of the Liberals, a Committee — the May Committee on 
National Expenditure — to advise the Government in the 
matter of effecting economies. It was the Report of this 
Committee that precipitated the financial crisis of 1931. 
The report recommended, among other measures, cuts 
in State expenditure on education But to advise that 
this generation should save its pocket by restricting the 
education of the next is not, as it at first sight appears to 
be, to recommend means to an end, it is to prefer one 
set of ends to another set. Now, where a conflict of ends 
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ruj^es, the Yie^v-s of the man in the street are entitled to 
receive as much weight as those of the expert; moreover, 
on this particular issue— the issue of expendituie on educa- 
tion in relation to the need fot economy— the man in 
the street may well take a different hue Irom the economic 
expert and profess himself, with Macaulay, unable to 
believe that “what makes a nation happier and better 
and wiser can ever make it poorer’". Thus the apparently 
innocuous doctrine, that in a democracy the community 
should prescribe the ends and the expert deteinune the 
means, lesults in practice onlv too often, in conferring a 
chaiter upon the expert to impose upon the commumt)' 
under the name of means, ends upon which it has had 
no opportunity' of pronouncing judgment, and this danger. 
It IS suggested, anses because in a modem community 
so-called means fiequently leveal themselves on examina- 
tion to be not means at all, but ends masquerading as 
means The conclusion is, not that the expert should not 
be consulted and used by a democracy, but that vigilance 
is leqmred, lest his enipJoyment should become a pretext 
for foisting upon the cornmnnity measures which it has 
not willed. 

That the Generadey SuPERros. Persox' is 
NOT Entitled by Virtue op his Superiority 
T o G o V E R N (u) The argument against permitting those 
who arc possessed of a general unspecified superiority to 
govern because they are supenor, is quite simply that there 
IS no means of determining their superiority Nietzsche 
held that superior men were distinguished by their will 
to power. In Germany they are distinguished by virtue 
of their membership of the Nazi, in Russia by wrtue of 
their membership of the Gommumst, party But in the 
absence of such automatic criteria how, we may ask, 
are the claims of superior persons to supenonty to be made 
out save by the self-assertiveness of the claimants? In 
practice, as I have already suggested,^ the rivalries of the 
^ See Ciiaptet XVI, pp. 658-660. 
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self-assertive can only be decided b> force The piinciple 
that those who can organize the greatest amount of force 
on their behalf should rule, has been the principle of 
government which has chiefly operated in the history of 
mankind It is directly opposed to the principle of demo- 
cracy, and I do not see any way of proving that the one 
pnnciple is superioi xo the other If the superiority of the 
democratic principle is not intmtively seen, there is, I think, 
nothing that can usefully be said in its defence It is, 
howevei, pertinent to point out that the results which 
have historically attended the operation of the former 
pnnciple have not been such as to commend it to an 
impartial mmd If it be conceded that there are absolute 
values such as truth and moral virtue, then we may say 
that those human beings are superior who apprehend 
these values and embody them in their lives. We may also 
say that by leason of their ability to apprehend values 
they ought to govern the State This was Plato’s view 
It contradicts the principle of democracy which I have 
here enunciated, but theie is, none the less, much to be 
said m its favour. Those who in modern times have pio- 
claimed the right of the superior to rule have, however, 
as a general rule, repudiated the conception of absolute 
values, nor have they shown any tendency to base the 
ruler’s claim to lule upon his superior knowledge of truth 
and moral goodness There is, therefore, in Totahtaiian 
States, no absolute standard by reference to which the 
superiority of the superior can be tested, and would-be 
superior persons have been driven to substantiating their 
claim to supenority by force 

B, The Principle of Human Frailty 
I mention this principle here not because it is as important 
as some of those which follow, but because it is based 
upon principle A, and is in some sense an extension of 
it In opposition to all totalitarian and absolutist theories, 
democrats have contended that human beings cannot be 
trusted with power over their fellow human beings with- 
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out being liable to be called, to account for their use of 
it, for if men are in a position to use power without check 
they will abuse it. Plato show's his awareness of the truth 
of this contention, by his avo’yal that it is only when 
philosopheis are kmgs, that an ideal State will become 
possible. If philosophers, that is to say, those who really 
know the principles of goodness, truth, and jnsuce, and 
wish to embody them in the government of the State, 
were or ever had been available, a democrat, persuaded 
by the charms of Plato, might peihaps have been, wilhng 
to permit them to exercise the powers of kingship But, 
in fact, no such ideal governors have ever presented them- 
selves, and, in the absence of philosophers, the democrat 
’■egretfully insists that we must do without kings It is 
because men’s abuse of power has been notorious and 
flagrant, so notorious and so flagrant that, if history is 
to be trusted, there is no more subtle corrupter of human 
character than the possession of irresponsible power that, 
the democrat insists, no superior individual, no party of 
superior individuals, however strong their wills, steadfast 
their convictions, devoted their efforts and determmed 
their good intentions, can be safely entrusted with power 
which is not subject to check, revision and withdrawal. 
The careers of Nero and Caligula m Ancient S.ome, of 
Ivan the Terrible and Peter the Gieat in Russia, of Louis 
XIV and Louis XV in France, to take but a few names, 
where history records a hundied, bear wiiness to the fact 
that men w'hose position raises them above human station, 
fall in character below it To give men the power of 
gods IS, m fact, to afford a reasonable presumption that 
they will behave like beasts 

That Good Intentions are no Bar to the 
Misuse oe Power But it is not necessary to be a 
king, m order to bear witness to the disastrous effects of 
the possession of power upon human character Every 
slave-oivner who has beaten and starved his slaves, every 
mill-oivner who has over-worked and under-paid lus 
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employees, every chaiity school or ivorkhouse master who 
has bullied and 'starved the wretches whom indigence has 
placed m his power, illustrates the same truth. S queers 
and Bumble, Mr. Murdstone and Mr. Brocklehuist, 
have their counterparts by the thousand, and the sum of 
human misery which has resulted from their exercise of 
power 13 past telling. “Power always corrupts and absolute 
power absolutely corrupts All great men are bad,” wrote 
Loid Acton. Lord Acton was sui vexing men's record 
in the past Yet there is no reason to suppose that it is 
different in the piesent, or that the same causes aie failing 
to produce the same results, merely because they happen 
to operate in the twentieth century 

Nor is it necessary for the holder of power to be evilly 
disposed, he need not be, even unconsciously, a sadik 
to make those who are subject to him miserable. On the 
contrary, he may be filled with the best intentions He 
may be a moral reformer anxious to make men good in 
this woild, or a religious enthusiast intent on saving their 
souls in the next He may believe in what is essentialh 
harmless — m. temperance, for example, or vegetariamsm, 
or the virtue of wholemeal bread. Yet his possession ot 
unchecked power will transform his individually harmless 
belief into a^ pubhc menace He will misjudge men’s 
desires, misunderstand their purposes, flout their wishes 
He will make what he beheves to be the best possible 
laws and hold up his hands in horror at men's ingratitude 
in repudiating them. In a word, with the best intentions 
in the world, he will make men miserable simply because 
he cannot put himself in their place. 

The principle which I have cited as the central piinciple 
of democracy, the principle that “it is only the wearei 
who knows where the shoe pinches”, here receives a new 
, application We must not give men irresponsible power, 
not only because it corrupts them and they abuse it, but 
also because they do not experience the effects of their 
use of it, they do not, in other words, have to live under 
the laws they make It follows, first, that in the last resort 
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only those must be entrusted with the making of the 
laws who have to obey them, secondly, that those who 
have to obey them should have the opportunity of altering 
tnem, through the right of public criticism and the venti- 
lation of grievances, thirdly, that holders of power should 
be elected for a period and called to give an account 
of their stewardship at the end of that period 

C. The Pnnaple of Liberty 

This IS the principle that men and women should be 
fiee to live their own hves, think their own thoughts and 
speak the thoughts that they think without hindrance 
Irom the State Liberty is an ultimate political value as 
goodness, beauty, truth and happiness are ultimate 
ethical values If \vc assume that the democrat is right m 
holding that the function of the State is to make the good 
life possible for its members, the pohtical value of hberty 
IS, he must further insist, a necessary condition for the 
lealization by the individual of those ethical values m the 
pursmt of which the good life consists. Pohtical liberty is 
a good for v/bich men have striven hard and long in the 
not too distant past At the present time it is taken for 
granted in democratic countries and demed in totahtarian 
countries 

Communist theory, as w'e have seen,^ tends to regard 
political liberty in capitahst countries as of no account, 
or as of worse than no account, on the grounds that it 
distracts the mass of the people from the contemplation of 
economic injustice and takes the revoluuonary edge off 
their discontent In order that we may be in a position to 
consider how far this criticism is justified, it is necessaiw to 
ask in what pohtical liberty consists. 

Content of Political Liberty That should be able 
freely to express our thoughts and desires, on the platform, 
at the street corner, or in the press, that we should be 
entitled to worship whate-'’'er God we please and to worship 
1 See Chapter XVII, pp 687-630 
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hitn how we please> and that we should equally be entitled 
to worship no C?od at all; that w'e should be able, if wronged, 
to invoke the law m our defence against the highest in the 
land , that no official of the State, no representative of the 
law, should be allowed unjustly to oppress us with impunity, 
that W'e may not be accused, oi our persons detained, saie 
for offences determmed by the law of the land and in 
accordance with the procedure which the laiv prescribes 
and that, should we be so accused, we may not be held in 
custody without being bi ought to trial; that the law should 
be one which we ourselves through our elected representa- 
Uves in Parharaent have a voice in determimng, and that, 
if we dishke it, and can persuade a sufficient number of 
our fellow citizens to our way of thinking, we should be 
able to change it — these things and others like them taken 
together are the content of what is knoivn as political 
liberty Having enumerated them it is difficult to deny 
oneself the pleasure of asking those who make light of 
liberty as a thing of no account, regarding it as a super- 
fluity, or even seeing m it a dangerous distraction from the 
pursuit of economic justice, what there is in the content 
I have descnbed that militates against the economic 
changes they desire. The answer is, I submit, not easy to 
find. There is, indeed, good ground for thinking that, 
as I have suggested on a previous page,^ the possession 
of political liberty, so far from being a bar to economic 
equahty, is a necessary condition of its reahzation 

It contributes to the current behttlement of hberty 
that its enjovment is a negative rather than a positive good 
When W'e have it, we do not realize that we have it; we 
realize it and realize that it is a good only when we are 
deprived of it. In this sense liberty is hke health or air 
We normally value health only when we have lost it, or, 
having lost it, hav e just regamed it, when the memory of 
illness is still vividly with us Similarly with air, we value 
It only if It IS taken from us, when we value it so much that 
we proceed to die unless it is restored to us So men 
^ See pp ^82-784 above 
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normally value liberty only when it is dymed to therr, 
but Its denial is a denial of all that makes life worth living 
so that the spirit of the prisoner cues out for liberty, and 
again for liberty, as the lungs of the man v.lio is choking 
cry out for air, for hberty is the air of the spirir. 

It is, indeed, only when they lose their humanity' that 
men cease to mourn the loss of hberty But if men ana 
women are not free to think as they please, they do indeea 
lose their title to humanity, for it is by our power ot 
thinking that w e are chiefly distinguished from the beasts 
If they are not free to speak as they' please, men become 
gramophone records for speaking the thoughts of others 
If they are not free to act as they please, they become 
automata doing the will of others 

The man who may at any moment be arrested without 
warrant, imprisoned without trial and left to languish in 
prison at the pleasure of the government, hves under the 
shadow of a fear which takes all the sweetness from his life 
For the indispensable background of the good life is 
secunty, and there is no security wfoere liberty depends 
upon the fiat of unchecked authority. 

Nor is It an answer to say that the w elfare of the State 
demands the suppression of certain individual freedoms 
the freedom, for example, to criticize the government 
For the welfare of the State is nothing apart from the 
good of the citizens who compose it It is no doubt true 
that a State whose citizens are compelled to go nght is 
more efficient than one whose citizens are free to go wrrong 
But what then'i’ To sacrifice freedom in the interests o^’ 
efficiency, is to sacrifice what confers upon human beings 
their humanity It is no doubt easy to govern a flock oi 
sheep, but there is no credit m the governing, and, if tbe 
sheep were born as men, no virtue in the sheep 

D The Principle of Equahty 
The principle of equality includes a number of different 
conceptions No democrat is so foolish as to suppose that all 
men are equal, though some have maintained that they are 
CCm 
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all born free and, equal He holds it, however, as self-evident 
that every man has an equal nght to develop his potential- 
ities and to realize all that he has it in him to be ; an equal 
right of access to the inherited knowledge and culture 
of the coinmumtv to which he belongs ; and an equal right 
to training aiid equipment for hfe, both as an individual 
and as a citizen He holds it in fact as self-evident that 
every man has an equal nght to be educated, and that it 
IS the business of the State to see that this right is enjoyed 
Now a man's right to education does not entitle author- 
ity to fill his head wath hypotheses presented as truths and 
ideas inculcated as dogmas, turning out as a result a 
standard, manulactured mind, guaianteed to think rightly, 
that is, as the Church or the Government thinks, on all 
subjects A man's right to education means that the 
community should give huu the indispensable minimum 
equipment to enable hiiu to think for himself It involves 
teaching him not what to think, but how 

The principle Equality entails fui ther tliat every man has 
an equal right, subject to the reservations indicated above, ^ 
to express what he thinks in writing or bv woid of mouth, 
and that every man has an equal right to listen to him and 
' to answer him, if he can, not some men merely — for 
‘ example, members of particular parties (Fascists), races 
(Aryans), or religions (Christians) — but all members of 
the community, inespective of party, jace or creed For 
m those mattei s which most nearly touch human interests — 
politics, religions and ethics — ^the truth is not known, and 
to give a privileged monopoly of expression to any form 
of opimon is to stenlize truth and to canomze falsehood 
Equality means further that every man is equal before 
the laws, Jew as vreli as Aryan, bourgeois as well as prole- 
ranan, and that justice, instead of being identified with 
the interest of any man or group of men should be extended 
equally to all, irrespective of the desires of powerful persons 
* Equality means finally the light of combination, that all 
should be entitled and equally entitled to combine, to 
’ Sf-e p 779 above 
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agitate and to work for such ends as seem good <-o them — 
to raise wages, to improve conditious, or to foi'm political 
paities hostile to the Goveinmenc For ail men hate an 
equal right to tiy to detenoiine for themselves the social 
and political conditions under which they shall live 

E. The Principle of Sationahty 
This principle asserts that men are leasonable in the 
sense that, if an opinion is true and evidence can be brought 
forward to show that it is true, then in the long run they 
will embrace it. This viewq which was taken for granted 
by the demociats of die nineteenth century / is wndely 
denied in the modern world Unless, however, we aie 
prepared to agree ivith John Stuart Mill that it is possible 
to “make men believe according to evidence, and iinow 
what was their real interest, which when they once knew, 
they would we thought bv the instrument of opinion, 
enforce a regard to it upon one another we have no 
adequate ground for believing that they can be entrusted 
with the privilege of self-government. 

F The Principle of Individualism 
This IS the principle that mdmduals and only imlividuals 
are ends, and that it is never right to treat them meiely as 
means to ends beyond themselves, such as, for ej^ample, 
the power of a person, party or a class, or the prestige of a 
State To the right oi the individual to he treated as an 
end, which entails his right to the foil development and 
expression of his personalitv, all other rights and claims 
must, the democrat holds, be subordinated. I do not know- 
how this principle is to be defended, any more than I 
can frame a defence for the principles of democracy and 
liberty The nineteenth cectmy would have said that the 
principle is “grounded in the objective moral order of the 
umveise ’ , and that it is, therefore, one that is recognizable 
by every human being The right to be treated as an end 
is not, if this view is true, derived fiom law and custom, 
I Ste Chapter XIV, p 534 
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it IS prior to law and custom, and it is tiieir business to 
give expression to it It is on these lines that writers m the 
nineteenth century would have argued for the right of 
the individual to the full development and expression of his 
personality 

But what if ‘*the objective moral order of the universe " 
be denied The U'^entieth centuiy, with the experience 
of the war behind it, lacks the confidence "which imbued 
the nineteenth. It does not feel certain that the universe 
is fiiendly to man, conformable with his wishes, or respon- 
sive to his aspirations, and, if it recognizes an order at all, 
It is inclined to doubt whether it is moral I do not, then, 
know how to substantiate this principle save by a direct 
appeal to the conscience of mankind 

That the Individual is an End in Himself 
For the last two thousand years the conscience of man- 
kind has insisted, at any rate in theory, that the individual 
should be treated as an end m himself For what, it may 
be asked, is a man for, or, as the Greeks would have put 
it, what IS the true end of man^ We do not, the fact must 
be admitted, know. But theie is one thing upon which 
that part of mankind which sull accepts Christ's teaching 
is agreed, it is that the true end of man includes the 
maximum development of his personality We expect it, 
in other words, of a man that he should develop his faculties 
to their utmost capacity, utihze his powers to the full, and 
realize all the potentialities of his nature , that he should, 
in short, become as completely as possible himself And 
since he cannot do these things alone, it is the business of 
the community to help him to do them It is, then, the 
business of the community to make the good life possible 
for all its citizens, not any sort of life, be it noted, but the 
sort of life that seems to men individually to be good 
“Political societies,” to repeat Aristotle’s aphoiism, “exist 
for the sake of noble actions and not merely of a common 
life.” 

Now the principle of mdividualism insists that each 
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auzen has the right to form his ideals, to choose his \\a> 
of life for himself. The citizen of a democracy is entitled 
to resist the right of any to impose upon him his x%ay of 
life irom above The purpose of our trairung is to enable 
us to fight, for fighting it. the duty and chief glory of man 
He who does not want to fight is not fit to five ” This 
announcement made and repeated daily at o^e of the new 
Nazi educational establishments, adnurabh illustrates the 
imposition of the concepdon of the good life from above 
The good life, in fact, consists of fighting, 'whether the 
individual hkes it or not. Now it is the essence of mdu-idual- 
jsm. that no man should be m a position to dictate to 
another the ideal of good-htang which ho should set before 
himself 

And if no man, then also no him of government. The 
State, then, is not entitled to impose its conception of the 
good life upon its citizens All that it may do is to establish 
the rondicions m which (he living of the good life bv its 
citizens is possible, that is to say, m a modern community, 
freedom from \aolence and redress of grievances at law 
the minimum of training for the mmd (education), and of 
health fer the body (samtation, hospital and medical 
sendee), and the chance of employment The State 
in short— the fact, one would have thought, is obvious 
enough — is made for man, to enable him to achieve happi- 
ness and to develop his faculties , man is not made for the 
State It IS this doctrine more than any other of those 
which demociats have come to take for granted which is 
denied in the world to-day One government insists that 
a citizen is a drop of blood in an ocean of racial purity , 
another, that he is a cog in a proletarian machine; another, 
that he is an ant in a soaal termitary 

That Biological Science does not Countenance the 
Subordination of the Individual. These mews of the 
in dividual are sometimes reinforced by appeals to science, 
and particularly to biological science. Human beings, it is 
said, arc important only in so far as they fit into a biological 
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scheme or assist in the furtherance of the evolutionary 
process Thus each generation of women must accept as 
Its sole function the production of children who will consri- 
tute the next generation who, in their turn, will devote 
their lives and sacrifice their inclinations to the task of 
producing a further generation, and so on ad infinitum 
This is the doctrine of eternal sacrifice — yesterday, 
jam to-moiTow, but never jam to-day” For, it may be 
asked, to what end should generations be produced, unless 
the individuals who compose them are valued in and for 
themselves, are, m fact, ends in themselves^ There is no 
escape from the doctrine of the perpetual lecurrence of 
generations who have value only in so far as they pioduce 
more generations, the perpetual subordination of citizens 
who have value only in so far as they promote the interests 
of the State to wduch they are subordinated, except in the 
individuahst'doctnne, which is also the Christian doctrine, 
that the individual is an end in himself The Christian 
would add that he is also an immortal soul I do not know 
how to prove this, but to deny it is to blaspheme against 
the essential dignity of the inditidual human being, and to 
degrade him to the level of a machine or a slave 

Conclasioxi The conclusions reached in other parts 
of the book enable me to supplement the above statement 
m two ways In Part II, I suggested that the good life 
for the individual consists in the pursuit of certain absolute 
values If I am right, if, that is to say, it is by the pursuit 
of values that a man develops his personality'', we mav 
add that the object of the State is to establish those con- 
ditions in which the individual can pursue absolute values, 
and to encourage him m their pursuit We are thus enabled 
to establish a principle of progress in society, w'hich is 
also a standard of measurement whereby to assess the 
relative worths of different societies The principle will be 
that one society is more advanced or, if the expression be 
preferred, is ‘ better” than another, if its members more 
clearly apprehend the values of truth, moral virtue, 
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beauty and happiness, and embody them more ftliy m 
their lives Two of these values, namely, 'those of moral 
virtue and happiness, arc, howeser. pursued and reahzed 
in the service of the commumtv. We must add, then, that a 
good commumty is one which offers to its citizens oppor- 
tunities for tlie development of them personahiies and the 
realization of these absolute values in ns service If tve 
Pefine democracy as a method of government under wliich 
every citizen has an opportumT of pardcipaUrtg, through 
discussion, in an attempt to reach voluntar^^ agieement as to 
what shall be dene for the good of the whole, we shall 
conclude that in offering to its members opportunities to 
shape Its policy and to realize in action the policy the, 
have shaped, it offeis them also oppo: tunides for the 
development of then nature It is not true that democraev 
subordinates the State to the indmduai, on tlic contiai'} 
It enables the individual to realize himself in service to 
the State, while not forgetting that the true end of liie 
State must be sought in the bve? of indmduals. 
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